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Soviet Russia after the Civil War 


Administrative and Constitutional Reform 

In May, 1922, little more than a year after the inauguration of the New 
Economic Policy, Lenin had a stroke which temporarily removed him 
from political activity and which initiated a fatal illness. He was to live 
only two more years, during which he was frequently unable to exercise 
his leadership. 

Would history have taken a different course if Lenin had remained 
longer at the helm of the Soviet Union? Lenin was a man of greater all¬ 
round ability than any of his epigones, including Stalin and Trotsky; he 
was free of the crude personal ambitions to which all candidates for his 
succession were subject; he knew the Western world of which the man 
who won the battle for successorship was ignorant, and in Lenin’s writings 
there is still a spark from the humanitarian enthusiasm inherent in the 
old socialist movement. Although Lenin strongly believed in dictatorship, 
this thought did not entirely obscure in his mind, as it did in Stalin’s, the 
need for spontaneity, for giving some room to independent thinking at 
least where it was not likely to become dangerous, for granting the 
masses of the people some active share in the government. He would 
have had greater hesitations than his successor to build a pure police 
state, and to engage in a world-wide game of power politics. But Lenin 
had already committed himself to political methods which could logically 
lead only to some such system as Stalinism. It was Lenin who had 
preached the doctrine of the illimitable class war, during which all re¬ 
straining moral rules are suspended for the party of the proletariat. He 
had made it entirely clear that the duty of the Communist party to wage 
that war with all ruthlessness did not end with the seizure of power, or 
even with the cessation of active resistance against its rule. He had urged 
his followers to interpret international problems, no less than national 
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issues, in terms of the conflict between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat. 
To sum up, Lenin would probably have chosen the same basic solutions 
as Stalin did, although he would certainly have tried harder to avoid 
extreme brutality. In the latter effort, he would have been greatly helped 
by his unquestioned authority: he who can seal his opponents* political 
fate by a few words of condemnation can easily spare them physical 
death. 

Two great issues dominated domestic Soviet policies in the last two 
years of Lenin’s life: the efficiency and integrity of the Soviet administra¬ 
tion and the relationship of the various sections of Soviet territory to the 
central government. The weeding out of inefficiency and corruption in 
the government apparatus had been one of Lenin’s most zealously pur¬ 
sued goals ever since the revolution. As early as 1919, a “Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspectorate” was founded for that purpose. 

The Rabkrin, as the Commissariat was called, was set up to control every 
branch of the administration, from top to bottom. ... It was to act as the 
stern and enlightened auditor of the whole rickety and creaking governmental 
machine; to expose abuses of power and red tape; and to train an elite of 
reliable civil servants for every branch of the government. The Commissariat 
acted through teams of workers and peasants who were free at any time to 
enter the offices of any Commissariat and watch the work done there ... as a 
result ... the Rabkrin was able to keep its eye on every wheel of the govern¬ 
mental machine. 1 

As a means of putting every part of the administration under surveil¬ 
lance, the inspectorate served the personal purpose of its first chief, Stalin. 
Otherwise, however, the institution was a failure. It became almost more 
bureaucratic than the government agencies which it was supposed to 
free from red tape, and was probably also not immune to corruption. 

The conquest of the Ukraine from the Whites and again from the 
Poles had made a constitutional reform necessary, because Ukrainian 
sectionalism required a higher degree of regional self-government—at 
least in outward form—than had been granted the “autonomous repub¬ 
lics” and “autonomous regions” within the “Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic.” On the other hand, a mere alliance between the 
R.S.F.S.R. and the Ukraine seemed too great a risk since even the integrat¬ 
ing forces of the Communist creed and the close ties among the govern¬ 
ing Communist parties might not have always sufficed to overcome the 
centrifugal tendencies of sectionalism and to prevent the latter from 
developing into separatism. Conditions still more complex than those 
in the Ukraine existed in the Caucasus, where mutual hostility among 
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the various nationalities and tribes and the aftermath of the war against 
the Menshevik Republic of Georgia urgently required at least the sem¬ 
blance of a balance of centralization and decentralization. Therefore, in 
the summer of 1922, the Russian Communists began to debate the prin¬ 
ciples and the details of a new constitution. 2 

It was agreed that the constitution should provide for a union among 
those sections which historically had the strongest aspirations for self- 
government, and that other distinct cultural or racial groups should be 
given autonomy within the republic in whose territory the group was 
located. A union is a stronger bond than an alliance or confederation: 
although, in verbiage the states forming a union may each retain its 
sovereignty, a union establishes common organs and a common citizen¬ 
ship, implying (or even stipulating explicitly) direct allegiance of the 
individual citizen to the federal government. In the new union of soviet 
republics, the tie was to be particularly strong, because the division of tasks 
between the central government and the constituent republics provided 
the former with great powers which could be turned into so many weap¬ 
ons against centrifugal tendencies. The Soviet constitution of T923 3 put 
the following matters under the exclusive competence, legislative and 
administrative, of the Soviet Union: international affairs, military affairs, 
foreign trade, communications, currency and credit, industrial or com¬ 
mercial concessions to foreigners, regulation of migration and citizenship. 
With regard to domestic economic life, the Union was supposed to lay 
down the legislative and administrative framework, which the individual 
republics were then to fill out by their own measures. Applied to the 
publicly owned industry, this meant that the Union could determine the 
areas of industrial activity and the plants which it wished to reserve for 
itself. The constitution provided already for a “general plan for the 
whole national economy of the Union” and of course put it under the 
jurisdiction of the Union, although collaboration of the republics in 
the formative phase of the plan was contemplated from the outset. In the 
financial field, the Union had a general right of supervision, since the 
budgets of the individual republics were incorporated into the Union 
budget, which had then to be approved by the Union organs. (This pro¬ 
vision acquired special importance, extending far beyond the field of 
fiscal interests, when the “unified budget” of the Union became the finan¬ 
cial column of the Five Year Plan.) Loans and taxes of the republics 
were made explicitly subject to Union control. In regard to justice, edu¬ 
cation, and public hygiene, the republics were granted the right to take 
their own measures as far as these were not inconsistent with the measures 
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of the Union. The fields over which the Union had exclusive power of 
legislation and administration were each under a “People’s Commissariat 
for the whole Union.” These commissariats had their own administrative 
machinery in all republics, and the head of that administration in a 
particular area had the right to attend the cabinet meetings of the re¬ 
public to which he was assigned; whether he had the right to vote at 
these meetings depended on the decision of the Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Republic. 4 

For the affairs on which the Union confined itself to framework legis¬ 
lation, the constitution created “unified people’s commissariats”—Union 
ministries supervising and to some extent directing the corresponding 
ministries in the republics, which administered the laws and the rules of 
policy laid down by the Union. Aside from these two categories, there 
were still other fields which technically were left to the republics for 
policy making as well as for administration, and the outward symbol 
of this formal right of self-government was the absence of unified people’s 
commissariats or any other union organs with special jurisdiction over 
these fields. 5 

The O.G.P.U., the “United State Political Administration” or political 
police, was organized along lines similar to those of the unified people's 
commissariats, although the head of the O.G.P.U. was not given the 
right to vote in the Union Council of People’s Commissars which con¬ 
sisted of both types of commissariats. The OG.P.U. “directs the work 
of the local organs . . . through its representatives attached to the 
Councils of People’s Commissars of the federated Republics in accordance 
with a special regulation to be confirmed by legislative act.” In order 
further to reduce the practical significance of the home-rule rights which 
the constitution granted to the several republics in the matter of the 
political police, the control of the legality of O.G.P.U. measures was 
entrusted to two Union organs: the procurator of the Supreme Court of 
the Union, who was to supervise the acts of the O.G.P.U., and the Cen¬ 
tral Executive Committee of the Union, which had to lay down the rules 
governing this supervision. The centralized character of the political 
police was supplemented by provisions in the field of criminal law. Al¬ 
though the individual republics were given the right to define crimes and 
to determine punishment by their own criminal codes, “the Presidium 
of the Central Executive Committee of the Union has the right to notify 
the Republics, if necessary, of the groups and types of crime on which a 
common line of penal policy must be pursued.” (This provision was not 
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contained in the constitution itself, but in a special law enacted in 
1924. 

These powers of the central authorities, however, were not considered 
sufficient to protect the Soviet state against centrifugal tendencies. There¬ 
fore it was stipulated that Union organs had the right to suspend or re¬ 
peal enactments and other decisions by the organs of the republics. The 
Central Executive Committee of the Union was given this right with 
regard to the decisions of Soviet congresses, Central Executive committees 
and “other organs of authority” of the republics; the Presidium of the 
Union Central Committee was granted the repealing and suspending 
power over the Central Executive committees and the Councils of Peo¬ 
ple’s Commissars of the Republics, and the suspending power over Soviet 
congresses of the Republics/ 5 

Over this highly centralized structure, a coat of general provisions repre¬ 
senting pretenses to the right of self-determination was thrown by the 
authors of the Soviet constitution. The rights of the individual republics 
were declared to be limited only to the extent that the constitution ex¬ 
plicitly so provided; in other words, all residual powers rested with the 
republics. The republics were even assured of the right of secession. 
Furthermore, they were given a conspicuous place in the legislative and 
policy making apparatus of the Soviet Union: the Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Union was divided into two sections, the Federal Soviet and 
the Soviet of Nationalities, the latter consisting of delegates from the 
individual republics and also from the autonomous republics and autono¬ 
mous regions into which the Russian Soviet Republic (“Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic”) and some other member republics were 
subdivided. In the Federal Soviet, representation of the individual dis¬ 
tricts was on the basis of population figures; in the Soviet of Nationali¬ 
ties, each of the member republics and each of the autonomous republics 
had five delegates and each of the autonomous regions one delegate. The 
composition of the Soviet of Nationalities, however, had to be approved 
by the Soviet Congress. 

Even in the experience of democratic nations with federal constitutions, 
similar provisions have proved incapable of preventing the gradual shift 
of powers from the member states to the central government—a shift 
which is so strongly promoted by modern trends in economic life and 
administrative technique. In the Soviet Union, moreover, the rights of 
the republics were outbalanced by the powers of supervision and interfer¬ 
ence which the constitution attributed to the Union government. But these 
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latter provisions formed only a second line of defense for the central 
administration; they could have been abrogated without affecting the 
actual government of the Soviet state very much, except perhaps in a 
severe crisis. In the policy-making centers of the republics the will to 
self-determination was and is paralyzed by the influence of the Com¬ 
munist party with its highly centralized organization. 

It was mere window dressing, for instance, to have given the Ukraine 
the right to secede from the Soviet Union, when no move in that direc¬ 
tion could be undertaken without an initiative from the Ukrainian Coun¬ 
cil of People’s Commissars and the Ukrainian Soviet Congress which 
were under the absolute control of the Ukrainian Communist party, and 
when no organ of that party could take any step disapproved by Moscow. 
The pretense of regional self-determination which is found in the Soviet 
constitution has no parallel in the party organization. “Some comrades,” 
wrote Kaganovich, referring probably to foreign Communists, “imagine 
that the Russian Communist party must be a federation of parties be¬ 
cause the Soviet Union is a federation of republics. But that is by no 
means the case. The Russian Communist party is a strongly unified party 
which applies its decisions with one will.” 7 The rules of the party deprived 
the party organizations within the individual republics of any will of 
their own, except on matters of merely local significance. “With regard 
to territorial organization, the party is based on the principle of demo¬ 
cratic centralism, and therefore the organization of any territory is con¬ 
sidered superior to all party organizations existing on the same territory.” 8 
Since the Ukraine is part of the territory of the U.S.S.R., the Communist 
party of the Ukrainian Socialist Soviet Republic was and is inferior to the 
Communist party of the Soviet Union, in which the influence of the 
Communists of Russia proper is so predominant that it was regarded 
as superfluous to create a Communist party of the R.S.F.S.R. in addition 
to the Communist party of the U.S.S.R. 0 

Suppose even that Ukrainian separatists had made their way into the 
Communist party of the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic: they would 
not be able to come out into the open with their ideas, regardless of how 
many sympathizers they might find among members of the local party 
organizations. Even the slightest suspicion of separatist propaganda or 
of any other attempt to loosen Moscow’s grip on the country would sub¬ 
ject the Ukrainian faction to a purge from the party as an introduction to 
much harsher measures, 10 which would, if necessary, be carried out 
through the armed might of the central government. How should a 
group which cannot circulate its ideas outside its own faithful partisans 
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hope to gather a majority in the organs of one of the republics in favor 
of secession from the Soviet Union? Such a secession could come about 
only if at the same time the prestige and the military power of the Soviet 
Union were destroyed—but then it would be just as likely to come if the 
right to leave the Union had never been written into the Soviet constitu¬ 
tion. 11 The Communist parties outside the U.S.S.R. have also been held 
tight to the party line by the Third International. Yet even the small 
degree of autonomy which the German or French or American Com¬ 
munist parties possessed seemed too much for the Communists in the 
allegedly sovereign republics of the Ukraine, Byelorussia, and the various 
other “member states” of the U.S.S.R. 

In contrast to its zeal for political centralization, bolshevism has sin¬ 
cerely and effectively assisted the national minorities in the development 
of their own cultural techniques—especially their own language. This 
was entirely in accord with the ideas which Stalin had proposed in his 
essay “Marxism and the National Question” hack in J9T3. 12 The Com¬ 
munist leaders, with their strong inclination toward streamlining and 
uniformity, can hardly have felt any genuine appreciation of cultural 
diversity, but they were realistic enough to understand that technical 
education and Communist indoctrination of national minorities would 
be far more effective if undertaken in the native languages than in the 
Russian tongue, and that the cultivation of a minority language could 
not be separated from the promotion of some other aspects of cultural 
autonomy. Moreover, the Communist leaders may well have felt that 
the awakening of a native culture in every one of the minorities was 
inevitable and that for bolshevism it was wise to seize control of the 
movement in its infancy. 13 Finally, by satisfying some of the cultural 
aspirations of nationalities which had been kept in inferior status by the 
tsars, the Bolsheviks gained valuable sympathies among the colonial 
peoples struggling for their cultural and political independence against 
the colonizing powers. 

But the kind of cultural autonomy which the Bolsheviks granted the 
minorities was of limited significance because it did not apply to the con¬ 
tent of culture. The minorities were given the right to choose the media 
for the expression of their thoughts yet were denied the right to form 
their own thoughts independently, because this right would have had 
political implications unacceptable to the dictatorship. A fictitious analogy 
may serve to illustrate what the Bolshevik minority policy granted and 
what it withheld from the non-Russian races of the U.S.S.R. Suppose be¬ 
fore 1948 a British statesman, sincerely opposed to the idea that Western 
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culture was superior and convinced that the people of India had a right 
to their own language, poetry, and art, had at the same time regarded 
the maintenance and strengthening of the legal bonds among the different 
parts of the British Empire as the one consideration of controlling im¬ 
portance: he would presumably have spent a great deal of money on 
founding schools, colleges, and academies in India, might have encouraged 
the development of local dialects and of merely spoken tongues into 
literary languages and perhaps would have made Hindustani the official 
language to the exclusion of English. But he would certainly have put 
every conceivable obstacle not only in the way of a political independence 
movement but also of any movement aiming at greater political autonomy. 
If, furthermore, this statesman had been convinced that for both Britain 
and India only one social and political philosophy was in accord with their 
historic missions and with their continued union, and that this philosophy 
had important implications in the field of literature, art, and religion, it 
is easy to see how much chance he would have given India to develop a 
genuine national culture. 

The actual Indian development, to be sure, might provide the Bolshe¬ 
viks of today with an argument for their policy. If they could afford to 
speak frankly, they might well point to the historical experience that the 
considerable liberty of expression which the British, contrary to our 
fictitious example, granted the peoples of India, provided the latter with 
instruments to work for political independence. For a variety of reasons, 
it does not seem likely that true cultural autonomy would have the same 
ultimate consequences in the minorities within the U.S.S.R., but a dictator 
who is under no conditions willing to acquiesce in a loosening of the 
political tie acts consistently and with foresight in granting the minorities 
no more than the outward techniques of national culture. Of course, such 
a policy is imperialism, if the term is to have any tangible meaning. 

The Crisis in Georgia 

The most important testing ground for the Soviet policy toward national¬ 
ities was Transcaucasia, specifically Georgia. The occupation of Georgia 
by the Bolshevik troops in 1921 had been followed by merciless persecu¬ 
tion of Mensheviks. Even the Bolsheviks in Tiflis, the Georgian capital, 
objected to the measures which Stalin personally had ordered during a 
stay in Georgia and which were carried out under the supervision of his 
friend G. K. Orjonikidze. The majority of local leaders, among whom 
Budu Mdivani and Ph. Makharadze were the most prominent, was 
afraid that ruthless anti-Menshevik measures, carried out upon direction 
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from Moscow, were creating precedents for Moscow dictation of Georgian 
policies. In spite of their opposition to the Republic of Georgia, the 
experience of local sovereignty had left its trace on the minds of Georgian 
Communist party members and party leaders: in their overwhelming 
majority, they did not wish to become part of a centralized Russian state. 

Their misgivings were intensified by a plan which was Stalin’s own 
intellectual property: the idea of a Caucasian federation to consist of 
Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan. The proposal was part of a more 
general concept, which came to underlie the new constitution of the 
U.S.S.R. Stalin “was opposed to the idea that the union should be formed 
directly by the constituent republics; and he insisted on the need for 
intermediate links between the central administration and the individual 
republican governments. His motive was that central control would be 
more effective if it were exercised through four main channels 14 than if 
it were dispersed in a much greater number of direct contacts between 
Moscow and the local administrations.” 16 The federation concept was 
responsible for the integration of “autonomous republics” and “autono¬ 
mous regions” into the territories of the “federated republics,” one of which 
was the Transcaucasian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic. The idea of 
the regional groupings was accepted without opposition everywhere 
except in Georgia. “Georgian Bolsheviks preferred their country to 
remain a truly autonomous Soviet republic, loosely associated with a wide 
all-Russian federation; they were unwilling to resign sovereignty in 
favor of a much closer, regional, Caucasian organization.” 16 But the 
Caucasian Federation was created in March, 1922, 17 Lenin had given his 
blessing to Stalin’s project and the opponents did not dare to defy the 
highest authority. The formal act of federation, however, did not 
terminate the controversy. The group that had opposed the federation 
continued to accuse Stalin, as commissar of nationalities of the R.S.F.S.R., 
of “Great-Russian chauvinism.” 

If Stalin’s many statements on the nationality question are taken at 
face value, he could certainly not be accused of any desire to force the 
minorities into a Great Russian straight jacket. In practically everyone of 
his speeches and writings on the national question he took a firm stand 
against “Great-Russian chauvinism” as well as against the tendency of 
“the native Communists” to “exaggerate the importance of national 
peculiarities in party work” and to “leave the class interests of the toilers 
in the background.” 18 Usually, the former came in for even sharper 
condemnation than the latter. 19 In 1923, Stalin complained about “ut¬ 
terances on the part of the members of the Central Committee which 
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were not in harmony with communism—utterances entirely alien to 
internationalism”—apparently expressions of a colonizing spirit toward 
the “backward” nationalities. “All this is a sign of the times, an epidemic. 
The chief danger arising from this is that, owing to the New Economic 
Policy, 20 Great Power chauvinism is growing in our country daily and 
hourly—Great Power chauvinism, the rankest kind of nationalism, which 
strives to obliterate all that is not Russian, to gather all the threads of 
administration into the hands of Russians and to crush everything that 
is not Russian.” 21 

Thus Stalin was far from speaking like a “Great-Russian chauvinist.” 
But dictatorship, by its nature, finds it impossible to recognize any rights 
of individuals or groups as valid when they conflict with the dictator's 
interest in the maintenance or extension of his power. Stalin, with all his 
emphasis on the struggle against “Great-Russian chauvinism,” insisted 
that the interests of the dictatorship had priority over the rights of the 
nationalities. 

It should be borne in mind that besides the rights of nations to self-determina¬ 
tion there is also the right of the working class to consolidate its power, and 
to the latter the right of self-determination is subordinate. There are occasions 
when the right of self-determination conflicts with the other, the higher right— 
the right of the working class that has assumed power, to consolidate its power. 
In such cases—this must be said bluntly—the right of self-determination can¬ 
not and must not serve as an obstacle to the exercise by the working class of its 
right to dictatorship. The former must give way to the latter. That, for instance, 
was the case in 1920, when in order to defend the power of the working class 
we were obliged to march on Warsaw. 22 

The right of the working class to dictatorship was, of course, interpreted 
as the right of the Communist party to dictatorship, and the consolidation 
of this dictatorship was identical with strengthening the Soviet Union, 
in which the Great-Russian element was prevalent in numbers and still 
more in political and cultural influence. 23 The establishment of an uncon¬ 
ditional priority for the Communist interest in increasing Soviet power 
had the inevitable effect of allowing the nationalities no freedom of 
development, unless such freedom is found in the right to express in the 
nationality’s own language conformity with the Soviet pattern of politics 
and culture. 

Whenever resistance of some national group to compulsory compliance 
with the Soviet pattern was coextensive with resistance to some policy on 
which Stalin insisted for other reasons, he put special pressure behind 
the inherent tendency of Soviet totalitarianism to operate in favor of 
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Great-Russian hegemony. This was emphatically true in Georgia, where 
Stalin wished to annihilate his former Menshevik enemies 24 and where 
the regionalist faction within the Communist party opposed him. It was 
Stalin’s bad luck that on the Georgian question his feelings which were 
the cause of his repressive policies were not shared by Lenin, who had no 
reason to treat the Georgian Mensheviks with more severity than other 
defeated enemies, and rather wished to meet them with leniency. 

As early as April, 1921, Lenin had warned the Communists of the 
Transcaucasian republics to beware of uncritically adopting the methods 
of terror and repression which had been necessary in Russia proper as a 
consequence of prolonged civil war. The Transcaucasians, Lenin told 
them, had quickly passed through their period of struggle, which had 
now ended, and they were assured of the support of the Russian Soviet 
Republic, whereas Russia had stood alone. Therefore Lenin urgently 
recommended “more mildness, caution and readiness to make concessions 
to the petty bourgeoisie, to the intelligentsia, and particularly to the 
peasantry” than had been applied in Russia. “A slower, more cautious, 
more systematic transition to socialism—this is what is possible and 
necessary for the republics of the Caucasus as distinct from the 
R.S.F.S.R.” 2r ' In another letter, six weeks earlier, Lenin had instructed 
Orjonikidze to be lenient toward the “Georgian intelligentsia and petty 
traders” and had added: . . it is extremely important to seek an ac¬ 

ceptable compromise with Jordania and other Georgian Mensheviks who, 
before the revolt, were not absolutely hostile to the idea of a Soviet order 
in Georgia under certain circumstances.” 28 

But Orjonikidze, with the support of Stalin, had disregarded these 
instructions, as Lenin learned from two documents that were submitted 
to him in the late fall of 1922. One of Lenin’s sources of information was 
a memorandum by these Transcaucasian opponents, who thus appealed 
to Lenin, as the highest authority, against Stalin and Orjonikidze. In the 
memorandum, the Mdivani-Makharadze group replied to a letter in which 
Lenin, having temporarily been drawn to Stalin’s side, had scolded them 
for their recalcitrance. 27 Partly under the influence of the opposition 
memorandum, Lenin changed his mind completely. He wished Or¬ 
jonikidze to be suspended from membership in the Communist Party, 
and Stalin became the principal target of Lenin’s wrath. 

It seems that in Lenin’s mind the mismanagement of the Georgian 
affair and the deficiencies in the operation of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspectorate combined to form a strong accusation against Stalin. The 
two points appeared to be interrelated: the general secretary was regarded 
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as the exponent of a bureaucratic machine, almost indifferent to the needs 
of the masses, riding roughshod over the national aspirations of the 
minorities, interested only in the preservation and augmentation of its 
own power. 28 Very probably Lenin saw in Stalin the embodiment of the 
police state which was the logical consequence of Leninism but which 
Lenin himself had always tried to avoid with a desperate effort. In any 
event, from the fall of 1922 to the spring of 1923 when the last phase of 
his illness began, Lenin became increasingly bitter against Stalin, and 
strengthened his ties with Trotsky, whom he recognized as Stalin’s 
antagonist and rival. Whereas in September, 1922, in a letter to Kamenev, 
Lenin had blamed Stalin only for undue haste in the Georgian matter, 
on December 30 he wrote Trotsky a note in which he spoke of Stalin’s 
“fatal role” in conducting a “Great Russian nationalistic campaign” and 
emphasized that it would be necessary “to hold Stalin . . . responsible.” 29 
Finally, in March, 1923, Lenin “broke off” all relations with Stalin. 30 
This decision seems to have been mostly motivated by Lenin’s indignation 
about the Georgian affair, for approximately at the same time he wrote 
to Mdivani and Makharadze: 

I am working in your behalf with all my heart. I am outraged at the rudeness 
of Orjonikidze and the connivance of Stalin and Dzerzhinsky. I am preparing 
for you notes and a speech. 31 

There is little doubt that Lenin, if he had been physically able to appear 
at the Twelfth Party Congress (April, 1923), would have taken decisive 
steps against Stalin. 

During the winter of 1922-1923, Lenin prepared a document of even 
greater importance than his other unfavorable comments about Stalin. 
Aware of the gravity of his illness, he wrote his political testament. It was 
concerned with the danger of a split in the Communist party, and with 
the means by which that danger could be averted. 

In discussing divisions within the Communist party, Lenin mentioned 
the possibility that the two classes on which “our party rests”—urban 
workers and peasantry—might terminate their alliance. In this event, “no 
measures would prove capable of preventing a split” within the party. 
But Lenin was optimistic enough, or gave himself the appearance of 
being sufficiently optimistic, to dismiss this possibility as “too remote.” 
He turned his attention to personal rivalries as a cause of disruption. He 
recognized Stalin and Trotsky, “the two most able leaders of the present 
Central Committee,” as the potential rivals—an opinion which was hardly 
general in 1923, since many Bolsheviks still regarded Stalin not as a person 
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of the first rank. The great leader wrote that either of the two men had 
his weaknesses: 

Comrade Stalin, having become General Secretary, has concentrated an enor¬ 
mous power in his hands; and I am not sure that he always knows how to use 
that power with sufficient caution. On the other hand Comrade Trotsky . . . 
is distinguished not merely by his exceptional abilities—personally he is, to be 
sure, the most able man in the present Central Committee; but also by his 
too farreaching sclf-confidcnce and a disposition to be too much attracted by 
the purely administrative side of affairs. 112 

This was written on December 25, 1922. A few days later, Lenin added 
a postscript in which he took a far more definite position against Stalin. 
“Stalin,” he wrote, “is too rude and this fault, entirely supportable in 
relations among us Communists, becomes insupportable in the office of 
Secretary General. Therefore, I propose to the comrades to find a way 
to remove Stalin from that position and appoint to it another man who 
in all respects differs from Stalin only in superiority—namely, more 
patient, more loyal, more polite, and more attentive to comrades, less 

• • 9) 'JO 

capricious etc. 

But this advice became politically impracticable long before Lenin’s 
death, which brought the document to the knowledge of the party 
leaders. Stalin, although he may not have been fully aware of the growing 
cordiality between Lenin and Trotsky, knew at least that he was not in 
Lenin’s good graces, and he looked around for support. With a lack of 
perspicacity which appears as blindness not merely in hind-sight, Zinoviev 
and Kamenev lent themselves to this role. These three men “represented a 
powerful combination of talent and influence. Zinoviev was the politician, 
the orator, the demagogue with popular appeal. Kamenev was the 
strategist of the group, its solid brain, trained in matters of doctrine, which 
were to play a paramount part in the contest for power. Stalin was the 
tactician of the triumvirate and its organizing force. Between them, the 
three men virtually controlled the whole party, and through it, the 
government. Kamenev had acted as Lenin’s deputy and presided over 
the Moscow Soviet. Zinoviev was the chairman of the Soviet of Peters¬ 
burg, soon to be renamed Leningrad, Stalin controlled most of the 
provinces. Zinoviev was, in addition, the president of the Communist 
International, whose moral authority in Russia was then great enough 
to make any pretender strive for its support.” 34 No ideological basis can 
be found for this alliance; it seems to have rested merely on the common 
fear of Trotsky. 33 
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Economic Difficulties 

The transition to the New Economic Policy had been very abrupt. 
Consequently, considerable difficulties had to be expected. In agriculture, 
to be sure, the freeing of the producer from the arbitrary requisitioning 
procedure brought immediate results, as expressed in the favorable 
harvest of 1922, but in industry painful adjustments had to be made. 
Under the excessive centralization of war communism, supplies of raw 
materials were allocated to individual enterprises by administrative fiat, 
and products had to be delivered to the state administration for distribu¬ 
tion; a mechanism for buying supplies and marketing products existed, 
if at all, only in a rudimentary form. Within a few months after the 
inauguration of the NEP, the state-owned concerns had to learn to 
purchase what they needed and to sell what they produced. The first 
part of the task was made more difficult by a great shortage of raw 
materials, and the second part by two devaluations of the ruble, which 
made one new ruble equal to one million old rubles. 36 The latter 
measure confronted Soviet industry with a deflation crisis while it still 
found itself without an effective marketing organization. Until the fall 
of 1922, the difficulties of the industrial sector were aggravated by the 
effects of the famine harvest of 1921: although prices of agricultural 
products were excessively high, the peasants did not have enough to sell 
and therefore their incomes were inadequate for the purchase even of the 
limited amount of industrial commodities (less than a quarter of prewar 
production) 37 which Soviet industry could turn out. In overcoming this 
crisis, the managers of Soviet industry achieved a very creditable perform¬ 
ance, although they used a device well enough known in capitalistic 
countries and open to considerable objections: monopolistic organization. 

As compared either with Western countries or with the present 
structure of the Soviet economy, the industrial sector was still very small, 
and even aside from the many private handicraft shops 38 consisted largely 
of midget enterprises. The whole nationalized industry, which was sup¬ 
posed to include everything that could be called factory with some degree 
of justification, employed approximately 1,250,000 workers (out of a 
population of about 140,000,000). Most enterprises (employing about 50 
per cent of the workers) were organized in “trusts,” semivoluntary 
organizations which—in contradistinction to the glav\i during war com¬ 
munism—had real autonomy and became the centers of industrial de¬ 
cisions during the NEP period. In the summer of 1923, after a reform 
which had already removed the smallest trusts, each trust employed, 
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on the average, 2,000 workers. More than half of the 478 trusts employed 
360 workers each on the average. The counterpart of this dispersion of 
industrial forces was the existence of some relatively large trusts, each 
on the average employing 12,500 workers, with 900 workers per enter¬ 
prise. 30 Thus the NEP restored the prewar picture of Russian industrial 
production: many small and very small enterprises, accounting for the 
bulk of the output, with a few distinctly modern factories, although even 
the latter did not reach the size of the largest units in Western countries. 

The trusts helped the individual enterprises by organizing supplies of 
raw materials but most of all by restoring a high level of prices—and by 
keeping it high. From the beginning of 1922 to the late summer, the 
price index with 1913 as a base was higher for agricultural than for 
industrial products, but from September on the relationship was re¬ 
versed. 40 In 1923, the Soviet economy suffered from the so-called “scissors” 
crisis: low agricultural prices, high prices for industrial commodities. 
These “terms of trade,” unfavorable to the village, threatened the country 
with a new food crisis, since the peasant was likely to feel that he had no 
chance to buy enough industrial commodities with the proceeds from his 
produce to make the raising of a large crop worth his while. 

The scissors crisis was overcome in 1924 with the help of a poor crop, 
which naturally raised the price of farm products. Furthermore, the 
government resumed grain export, which before 1914 had played so 
large a role in the Russian balance of payments, and thereby relieved the 
domestic grain market from the pressure of oversupply. 41 On the 
industrial side, production was increased through such means as “an 
extension of the scale of production, the carrying out of the most es¬ 
sential repairs, a better managerial organization, the regularization of 
the supply of fuel and raw materials, an increase in the productivity of 
labor,” 42 the latter having been achieved, in all probability, by a combined 
application of the carrot and the whip: a greater differentiation of wages, 
as compared with the pre-NEP period, gave the efficient worker the 
prospect of a higher income, and the rising number of unemployed must 
have created a fear of dismissal. 43 In addition, strong pressure was brought 
to bear on the trust managers to refrain from too great a use of their 
monopolistic position, but the proposal to open the gates to foreign 
merchandise with the purpose of reducing prices by competition was 
rejected by the Twelfth Party Congress: the state monopoly of foreign 
trade was kept intact, and the available foreign currency used for the 
importation of producers’ rather than of consumers’ goods. Although the 
discrepancy between agricultural and industrial prices was considerably 
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narrowed, it did not entirely disappear, except for a very short time in 
1925. During most of the NEP period, the wholesale index of industrial 
goods remained at about 10 to 25 per cent above parity with agricultural 
prices, if the prewar ratio is taken for a base. 44 

The stimulating effect of the NEP on Russian agriculture is beyond 
doubt. Although even during the NEP period some years were not so 
satisfactory as others, agricultural production in the Soviet Union at no 
time during that period sank as low as again to produce famine, although 
the government could never feel free from anxiety, lest the amount of 
grain available might prove inadequate to feed the cities. The reason 
for this insecurity, however, was not only a gradual slowing down of 
the progress of agricultural production after the first great spur of the 
NEP, but, perhaps even more, the failure of the Russian agriculturist to 
bring the same percentage of produce to the market as he had done in 
prewar days. Under the tsar, most of the grain marketed had come 
from large estates and from the larger peasant holdings. Both had sold 
a much higher percentage of their produce than had the smaller peasants, 
as was only natural: where a small area of land must feed a peasant 
family, little produce will remain for selling. Moreover, the larger holding 
usually had better methods of production. Even the small peasant, how¬ 
ever, was forced through taxes and rent payments to sell so much of his 
product that frequently his own family could not eat enough. After the 
revolution, the large estates (except for the few state and collective farms) 
had disappeared, the larger peasant holdings were reduced both in 
numbers and size through subdivisions, and the middle and small peasant 
was unwilling to deny himself, his wife, and children the food they 
needed. His tax burden, at least in the first phase of the NEP, was not 
heavy enough to put him under anything like the prewar pressure, since 
he was now rid of the rent payments to his landlord. 45 

This deficiency in the market supply of grain was deeply resented by 
the Communists, not merely because it caused economic insecurity but 
because it was regarded as a limitation upon the hegemony of the work¬ 
ing class. Various measures had been taken to make that hegemony, 
which was supposed to be exercised through the Communist party, more 
secure: the political representation of the peasantry was kept low through 
the more limited number of delegates to the higher soviets from the 
villages as compared with the shops, and through the practice of not 
admitting peasants as freely as workers to the Communist party. 46 But 
in spite of these discriminatory measures, could the workers be really 
regarded as the ruling class if they could not force the peasants to adapt 
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their living habits to the requirements of the proletarian state and fully 
to share the privations which the workers themselves had to accept? 

The strong economic position of the peasantry in relation to the city 
population was made even more repugnant to many Q^mmunists by the 
“increasing class differentiation in the village.” This term, which Com¬ 
munist malcontents used frequently, referred to the unequal advantages 
which the different classes of the peasantry drew from the NEP. The 
freedom of the market, naturally, gave a special advantage to those 
farmers who had enough land and equipment to produce substantial 
quantities beyond their own needs. An exact appraisal of this effect, 
however, is made difficult by a gap in our information. We know too little 
about the differences in property and earning power among the villagers 
at the moment when the inauguration of the NEP opened up the new 
marketing opportunities. We do know, of course, that the large estates had 
disappeared through the agrarian revolution of 1917, but this revolution 
had produced other changes as well. 

After the confiscation of the estates of the great landlords, the whole of the 
land (including that of the peasants) was thrown, as it were, into the melting 
pot, and was then redistributed to the individual peasants. In some districts 
this took place in accordance with the number of agricultural workers, and 
in others according to the number of members of the families. During the 
years of the civil war and the corn levies . . . the Soviet Government . . . 
established “committees of poor peasants” in every village, and with the aid 
of these committees undertook frequent and demagogic redistribution of the 
land. Again, the soldiers returning from the Red Army after the close of the 
civil war, were many of them in favor of a fresh redistribution of the land. In 
many districts, redistribution took place every two or three years . 47 

Redistribution of land seems to have continued throughout the NEP 
period right up to the beginning of collectivization. By 1927, it was 
estimated that two-thirds of the cultivated area of European Russia had 
been redistributed at least once, 48 and many acres must have changed 
hands several times. 

Under these circumstances, it is difficult to understand the existence of 
kulaks in the postwar period. What prevented the poorer peasants from 
seizing all the “excess” land in greatcr-than-average holdings? Or was it 
seized, and did the kulaks rise again out of a near-equalitarian village 
society? The continuous complaints about kulakism, even during the 
civil war, do not necessarily prove the uninterrupted existence of kulaks as 
a class, for fear and hate images frequently survive the destruction of their 
real objects. If the kulak class had disappeared and was reborn, this 
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renascence is likely to have occurred early in the NEP period—but we 
have no reliable information on Russian agricultural history during war 
communism, and can only guess. 

According to all sources, however, differences in the economic status 
of the villagers were less marked in 1918 or in 1921 than they had been 
in 1914, and from 1922 to 1927 these differences increased. In the Ukraine, 
for instance, the number of holdings of more than 16 desyatins (48 acres) 
grew from 0.35 in 1922 of all farms to 2.2 in 1926, and the group of 10-16 
desyatins (30-48 acres) from 1.8 to 6.5 per cent. 40 These relatively large 
holdings increased much more than the middle-sized ones, but only the 
share of the small and midget farms (those of less than 4 desyatins —12 
acres) declined. In other regions of Russia the development seems to have 
been similar, although differentiation was more pronounced in agricul¬ 
tural surplus regions than in those with a deficiency of farm produce. 
From the point of view of productivity, these changes were undoubtedly 
beneficial. In the first place, the increase in the number of larger farms 
seems to have been effected mainly through expansion of undersized 
holdings by way of extending cultivation to former grassland. 50 Even to 
the extent that the more well-to-do peasants enlarged their farms by 
leasing land from the very small villagers, 51 and sometimes hiring them 
as laborers, the interests of productivity were undoubtedly well served. 
In many instances, the leasing of small lots by the cultivators of large 
holdings was the most effective way to overcome the handicaps of strip 
agriculture: just as in medieval Europe, the individual peasant holdings 
in Russia were split up into many lots situated in different places of the 
village arable, with the same detrimental effects which historians describe 
as consequences of the “open field system.” This dispersal could not be 
remedied by purchases since the sale of land was prohibited by Soviet law. 
The Soviet government, it is true, had inaugurated a consolidation move¬ 
ment but its progress was very slow. 52 From a social point of view, the 
leasing of “beggar holdings” to richer peasants was certainly preferable to 
the complete dispossession of the poorest peasants through a sort of 
enclosure movement after the British model, and yet the gain for produc¬ 
tivity was largely the same. 

The richer peasants not only rounded out their cultivable areas by 
renting land, but also acquired new agricultural implements which they 
hired out to others. The latter practice became, perhaps, an even more 
effective vehicle of social differentiation, since the owner of machinery 
had often a monopoly position toward the nonowner, yet the sharing of 
costly implements by different farmers was in itself a sound idea and 
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must have contributed to productivity even if carried out in a way pro¬ 
moting social inequality. In summary, while the “rich” in the village 
undoubtedly grew richer and left the poorer sections of the village com¬ 
munity farther behind them, all groups of the agricultural population 
enjoyed a better life during the NEP than during war communism, and 
the nation gained greatly through an improvement in the supply of food 
and raw materials. 

The economic difficulties played a great role in the developing struggle 
over Lenin’s political heritage. As Trotsky came to realize that the 
triumvirate of Stalin, Zinoviev, and Kamenev deprived him more and 
more of influence and actually determined the policies of the party and 
the state, he used the unsatisfactory aspects of the economic situation as 
so many weapons against the ruling group. But what was the economic 
program of Trotsky and his friends? This question is difficult to answer: 
in maneuvering for the best tactical position, both Trotsky and his 
enemies obscured the issues at stake. The Stalinists have often accused 
him of “a tendency to ignore the peasantry,” 53 of a refusal “to accept the 
policy of the alliance of the proletariat and the peasantry.” 54 This accusa¬ 
tion is certainly unjustified and Trotsky always denied it. Convincingly, 
Max Eastman argued: 

It is not likely that Trotsky, who organised the peasants in the Red Army— 
and he is the only Marxian in the world who ever did organise peasants— 
would be the one to underestimate them. That he does not underestimate 
them, is proven by the fact that he advocated the essential features of the con¬ 
cession to the peasants involved in the New Economic Policy a full year before 
Lenin realised the necessity of it. He was able to do this exactly because of his 
more immediate and realistic knowledge of the peasants . 65 

But the Stalinist accusation is not without a nucleus of truth. Although 
Trotsky realized the necessity for the Bolsheviks to continue their al¬ 
liance with the peasantry, he regarded this necessity as a far more serious 
handicap for Communist policy than did Stalin. Trotsky took pride in 
the fact that, as far back as 1905, he had in accordance with Lenin 
pointed out “the ‘unstable* and ‘treacherous’ role of the peasantry.” 60 
He wished to reduce the role of the peasantry in two ways: first by rapid 
industrialization, and secondly by the promotion, with all means possible, 
of a Communist world revolution. The growth of the industrial sector 
would destroy the numerical superiority of the agricultural population 
and thereby reduce its political importance, in addition to making it 
easier for the Bolshevik government to “bribe” the peasants by the offer 
of industrial commodities. Once the whole world would have adopted 
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die soviet system, other Communist governments might help Russia out 
with food supplies if the Russian peasantry tried to starve the cities 
through a “strike,” and in any event the greater international security of 
the Russian government would make it easier to defeat recalcitrant 
peasants by reprisals/* 7 Stalin was probably wrong with regard to Lenin’s 
views but he was at least partly right with regard to Trotsky’s when he 
wrote: 

According to Lenin, the revolution finds its force first of all among the workers 
and peasants of Russia itself. Trotsky has it that the necessary forces can be 
found only in the world revolution of the proletariat . 68 

Trotsky’s bitter feelings about the dependence of the Communist 
regime on the peasantry were heightened—as were those of other old 
Bolsheviks—by the rise of the richer peasants. He hated the kulaks, and 
he imagined that in 1923-1928 the “bureaucracy,” headed by Stalin, and 
the “petty bourgeoisie,” represented by the kulaks, had maintained 
an alliance. 

During that period the kulak was allowed to rent his land from the poor 
peasant and to hire the poor peasant as his laborer. Stalin was getting ready 
to lease the land to private owners for a period of forty years. Shortly after 
Lenin’s death he made a clandestine attempt to transfer the nationalized land 
as private property to the peasants of his native Georgia under the guise of 
“possession” of “personal parcels” for “many years.” . . . The kulak wanted 
the land, its outright ownership. The kulak wanted to have the right of free 
disposition of its entire crop. The kulak did his utmost to create his very own 
counter-agents in the city in the form of the free trader and the free indus¬ 
trialist. The kulak did not want to put up with forced deliveries at fixed 
prices. The kulak, jointly with the petty industrialist, worked for the com¬ 
plete restoration of capitalism . 59 

It was through the “unlimited” character of the kulaks’ demands, accord¬ 
ing to Trotsky’s interpretation, that Stalin was ultimately forced to break 
the alliance. 

The idea of the alliance, and even of a kulak effort at the “complete 
restoration of capitalism,” appears imaginary. Stalin used the kulaks as a 
source of supplies for the cities. Among the reasons why he did not, before 
1929, wish to destroy the kulaks was probably the consideration that 
otherwise the Russian economy would be more unbalanced and that 
consequently the success of the Soviet government would be more 
dependent on world revolution. Since the hope for Communist expansion 
to the west had suffered one blow after the other since 1919, this attitude 
of Stalin is easily explainable without the assumption that he wished to 
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liquidate the proletarian character of the regime. Trotsky was right in 
maintaining that Stalin promoted bureaucracy but wrong in ascribing to 
him Thermidorian tendencies”—the desire to change the class character 
of the Bolshevik form of government. A one-man government is neces¬ 
sarily more bureaucratic than a party government, even a one-party 
government, for the latter still gives some room to political conflicts and 
leaves some decisions in the hands of political leaders. Once the political 
aims are removed from the area of legally permitted controversy by 
making their determination the monopoly of one dictator, the alternatives 
which are left open by the supreme ruler must be decided according to 
administrative expediency—and that is the job of bureaucrats. 60 A 
bureaucracy may feci the need for class support, but there is little to show 
that the Stalin bureaucracy actually did, since on the whole the masses 
of workers seem to have felt reasonably satisfied during the NEP period; 
but if such a need had been felt, the kulaks, even under the broadest 
definition of the term, would have been numerically too weak and 
politically too vulnerable to provide effective support. 

Nor was there any serious sign that the kulaks developed high political 
ambitions. Up to 1927, they seem to have been meek and tractable. They 
were probably not, in their hearts, sympathetic to the Communist regime, 
and here and there they may have transmitted some of their feelings to 
middle peasants, but die signs of peasant disaffection which had been so 
dramatically expressed in the previous period were almost entirely absent 
during the NEP, except in the very last phase; even then these symptoms 
were limited to a disclination to risk much labor and capital in the in¬ 
tensification of agriculture as long as an arbitrary regime might at any 
time deprive the risk taker of the fruits. 

This is not to say that Trotsky’s dissatisfaction with conditions of the 
Russian village and with the Russian economy in general was entirely un¬ 
founded. Even if the kulaks were not on the point of acquiring any great 
political influence or of conspiring to subvert the soviet form of govern¬ 
ment, the growth of the distance between the upper and the lower layer 
of village society had obviously undesirable aspects from a Communist 
point of view. Discriminatory taxes imposed on the kulaks did not prove 
sufficiently effective to stop social differentiation, although they did have 
the harmful effect of discouraging the upper layer of the middle peasantry 
from striving to improve its economy further. The middle peasant 
frequently found it advantageous to stop just short of the point where 
he would have put himself in the kulak category. In any event, as long 
as the kulaks were an indispensable source of food supplies for the cities, 
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the Soviet government could not even wish to take any measures which 
would strike at the roots of their existence, or seriously hinder their 
further progress. Barring a complete reorganization of Russian agricul¬ 
ture, a reorganization that would make the cities independent of kulak 
deliveries, the Communists could not go beyond the line laid down by 
Zinoviev: “Not the suppression of the kulaks, but support for the middle 
and the poor peasants!” 61 

In private trading, phenomena perhaps even more repugnant to many 
old Bolsheviks had appeared as a result of the NEP. The legalization of 
private trade had been inaugurated in the hope that, within a short period 
of time, the private entrepreneur would become superfluous through the 
progress of the state trading organizations and of the cooperatives. But 
the latter were slow in adapting themselves to the new opportunity; 
political purges of non-Communists among their functionaries did not 
contribute to efficiency. 02 When it became clear that the private trader 
would prove superior in competition, all sorts of discriminatory measures 
were applied against him, from refusal of supplies to arrests under various 
pretexts, with the effect that, according to official figures, the share of 
private trade in the whole internal turnover declined during the NEP 
period from 65 per cent in 1922-1923 to 18 per cent in t 926-1927. 03 Al¬ 
though these figures may somewhat overstate the tendency, private 
trading did gradually succumb to the pressure, but not without waging 
a fierce struggle. 

Private enterprise accommodated itself to the new atmosphere, wormed its way 
into the nooks and crannies of an apparently solid wall, adopted all the devices 
of protective coloration. Stubbornly it fought on behalf of the “right to profit. ,, 
The new generation of private traders had gathered experience when winning 
their spurs and accumulating their capital in the period of war communism 
and civil war. The wholesale dealers distintegrated their apparatus. To out¬ 
ward seeming they became retailers, but in actual practice, under the masks 
of dozens of retailers, they sold goods just as extensively as when they had 
called themselves wholesalers. Armies of agents were organized to buy in 
the retail stores of the State trusts such goods as the private wholesaler wanted. 
When to some extent prevented from doing business in the towns, the private 
traders devoted part of their capital to the purchase of grain, meat, butter, 
flax, hides, wool and other products of the countryside. They entered into 
close relationships with the “kulaksIt was found possible to evade the 
official supervision, registration and taxation to some extent in the towns, and 
still more in the countryside. 64 

Thus trading had not merely become a refuge for private enterprise. 
The traders, having gone through the school of black market dealing 
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during war communism, knowing the risks and the insecurity to their 
position, were the worst kind of profiteers. It was undoubtedly with 
justification that “Ncpman” became a byword. There is no accurate record 
of the methods which these people employed to find opportunities for 
their activity and to protect themselves, but it is not far-fetched to assume 
that corruption of state officials and party functionaries must have played 
a considerable role—and that this role must have increased as more pres¬ 
sure was brought to bear on the private trader and consequently his 
need for protection was intensified. 

The susceptibility of Communists to bribing must have been enhanced 
by the abandonment of the puritanical standards of the first postrevolu¬ 
tionary period. In itself, this change was not a sign of moral decay, but 
a psychological necessity. As early as 1920 Zinoviev had complained: “It 
is useless to deny that many militants are mortally weary . . . excessive 
mental strain is demanded; their families live in difficult conditions; 
they are sent here today and there tomorrow by the Party or by chance; 
the result is inevitably psychological exhaustion.” 65 A relaxation of the 
standards of compulsory penury for party members had become overdue, 
and it was effected in the early NEP period. The coincidence was unfor¬ 
tunate for the Communist party: according to general experience, people 
who break away from rigid standards are in danger of losing their moral 
ground altogether, and therefore the resistance of many Communists was 
low at a moment when the NEP resulted in many new temptations. The 
periodical purges most probably eliminated some of the members who had 
become corrupt, but occasionally may also have been used to eliminate 
critics and thereby to fortify the position of the unscrupulous. In a 
country without a free press, such misdirection of cleansing procedures 
can hardly be avoided. 

In the eyes of the opposition, each of the economic difficulties and un¬ 
desirabilities constituted a point of indictment against the ruling “trium¬ 
virate,” but it is not easy to see what remedies the opponents of Stalin, 
Zinoviev, and Kamenev would have applied if the vital economic 
decisions had been their responsibility. Trotsky’s indomitable energy and 
his great administrative talent might perhaps have achieved some speed¬ 
up in the construction of factories, but in 1923 and 1924 the country was 
still poorer than in 1928 when the great industrialization actually began, 
and therefore could have spared only a smaller amount of resources for 
investment from the physical minimum of present consumption. 66 
Trotsky would certainly also have tried to take measures against the 
kulaks, but it is doubtful whether the results would not have been so 
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disastrous as to make him reverse the first steps. Even in 1929 when the 
economic forces of the country were already more developed and more 
means were therefore available to mitigate the evil effects of agricultural 
unrest, forced collectivization led the Russian economy into grave 
dangers. 07 

In one respect Trotsky’s capacity of imagination was certainly years 
ahead of Soviet economic policy: he seems to have been the first leader 
clearly to grasp the enormous potentialities of the principle of economic 
planning. Already in his pamphlet The Defence of Terrorism he had 
urged the establishment of a “single economic plan.” In 1926, in an article 
which even today is worthy of being read by students of the theory of 
planning, Trotsky proclaimed: “Socialism is a keeping of accounts.” 68 
By this phrase he meant that socialism, because it implies planful guidance 
of the economy by a central agency, presupposes that this central agency 
obtains a comprehensive picture of the contribution made and to be made 
to the social product by each productive process in a national economy, 
and of the use which is made and shall be made of each element of the 
social product in each of the multitudinous types of consumption. But 
this concept of planning, although evidence of Trotsky’s intellectual 
superiority, was hardly an object of controversy between opposition and 
triumvirate. Although the Caspian (National Planning Board) did per¬ 
haps not promote its statistical and analytical work so vigorously as it 
would have done if the supreme power had been in Trotsky’s hands, 69 
the work did make steady progress during the whole period of the NEP. 

“Permanent Revolution” or “Socialism in One Country” 

The struggle among the epigones of Lenin was not primarily a clash over 
different economic policies, much as the unsatisfactory aspects of the 
economic situation contributed to the atmosphere of bitterness in which 
this struggle was waged. Similarly, the political issues on which Stalinists 
and Trotskyites pronounced seemingly contradictory opinions in the 
NEP period appear upon closer analysis rather empty of content or to 
bear little relationship to the actual struggle. 

Stalinists and Trotskyites agree that Trotsky rejected the idea of 
“socialism in one country” because he maintained his “theory of per¬ 
manent revolution.” What was the meaning of this theory, and why was it 
supposed to contradict the concept of “socialism in one country”? 

The perspective of permanent revolution may be summarized in the follow¬ 
ing way: the complete victory of the democratic revolution in Russia is con¬ 
ceivable only in the form of the dictatorship of the proletariat, leaning on 
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the peasantry. The dictatorship of the proletariat, which would inevitably 
place on the order of the day not only democratic hut socialistic tasks as well, 
would at the same time give powerful impetus to the international socialist 
revolution. Only the victory of the proletariat in the West could protect Russia 
from bourgeois restoration and assure it the possibility of rounding out the 
establishment of socialism. 70 

This was the concept of permanent revolution at the time of its origin 
—in 1905, during the first Russian revolution. The characteristics of this 
theory, which was worked out by Trotsky and Parvus, were, first, the 
idea that the proletariat could not leave to the bourgeoisie the task of 
removing tsarism and the feudal remnants, but had to take the lead in the 
revolution and in the event of victory establish its own dictatorship; 
secondly, that this dictatorship would lead to socialistic measures; 71 
thirdly, that the peasantry, being too “backward,” would not be full- 
heartedly behind these measures and that therefore the proletariat could 
only “lean” upon the peasantry but not conclude a firm alliance with that 
class. Fourthly, the theory of permanent revolution implied that the 
working class would have to make itself more and more independent of 
the peasantry by multiplying its own numbers through rapid industrializa¬ 
tion. Fifth, the theory included the forecast that the Russian proletariat 
would not be able to complete its work of socialist reconstruction with 
the resources found in its own country, but only with the support and 
under the protection of a victorious proletarian revolution in the countries 
of the West. Consequently, according to Trotsky, the Bolsheviks must 
do everything possible to support revolutionary movements in such 
countries as Germany, France, and Britain. 

The theory of “socialism in one country,” which Stalin set against 
Trotsky’s “permanent revolution,” asserted that the victory of socialism in 
Russia did not have to wait for the revolution in the West. But what did 
victory mean? Seizure of power by the Bolsheviks? Trotsky, of course, did 
not deny that this had taken place; in the years before the revolution, he 
had been the most determined champion of the idea that the revolutionary 
proletarian party could and should seize power and establish its socialist 
dictatorship without waiting either for the West to blaze the trail or for 
Russia to go through a capitalistic phase of development. 

Should victory of socialism in one country mean that the transformation 
of the economy could be completed without help from abroad? Obviously 
not, for Stalin himself repudiated this idea most vigorously: 

It goes without saying that for the complete victory of socialism, for com¬ 
plete security against the restoration of the old order, the united efforts of 
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the proletarians of several countries arc necessary. It goes without saying 
that, without the support given our revolution by the proletariat of Europe, 
the proletariat of Russia would not have held its own against the general 
onslaught. . . . But what does support of our revolution by the West- 
Europcan proletariat imply? Is not the sympathy of the European workers 
for our revolution, their readiness to thwart the imperialists* plans of inter¬ 
vention—is not all this support? Is this not real assistance? Of course it is. 
If it had not been for this support, if it had not been for this assistance, 
not only from the European workers but also from the colonial and depend¬ 
ent countries, the proletarian dictatorship in Russia would have been in a 
tight corner. Has this sympathy and this assistance, coupled with the might 
of our Red Army . . . been sufficient to beat off the attacks of the imperialists 
and to win us the necessary conditions for the serious work of construction? 
Yes, it has been sufficient. Is this sympathy growing stronger, or is it ebbing 
away? Undoubtedly, it is growing stronger. Hence, have we favorable condi¬ 
tions, not only to push on with the organization of socialist economy, but also 
in our turn, to give support to the West-European workers and to the op¬ 
pressed peoples of the East? Yes, we have . 72 

The controversy about the need for support from abroad therefore 
turns out to concern only this narrow question: whether the foreign 
proletariat, to support the USSR effectively, must already have won 
a revolution, or will be able to extend sufficient support to Soviet Russia 
through such acts of solidarity as it can render as an organized working 
class in a capitalistic system, for instance by refusing to load ships or 
produce ammunition or man expeditionary forces for intervention. The 
issue of “permanent revolution” versus “socialism in one country” comes 
down to a difference in emphasis to be placed on national and inter¬ 
national action. 73 

This difference had little bearing upon practical policy in the 1920’s. 
Trotsky could not have done substantially more than Stalin to promote 
world revolution in that period. He might speak with the utmost scorn 
of Stalin’s attempt to circumvent the need for a Communist world revolu¬ 
tion by conspiring against the international bourgeoisie with various mal¬ 
contents within the realm of capitalism, as for instance the Croatian 
peasant leader Stefan Radic, the British left-wing trade unionist Purcell, 
the American Progressive candidate for the presidency, Robert La Fol- 
lette, and, last not least, Chiang Kai-shek. 74 This polemic seemed super¬ 
ficially convincing because cooperation with these men had proved either 
impossible or shortlived. In all these instances, the failure was partly or 
wholly due to lack of realism on the part of Stalin and his associates: they 
had expected their partners or would-be partners to pull the Communist 
chestnuts out of the fire and not to worry about Communist intentions for 
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the future, although the Communists made no bones about their plans 
to turn against their “friends” as soon as the matter on hand was settled. 
But this was not Trotsky’s criticism; 75 rather, he accused the official 
leadership of “opportunism” in even trying to form an alliance with 
“traitors.” Would he have avoided Stalin’s miscalculations if he had been 
in power instead of in opposition? Trotsky had shown during the civil 
war that his practice was not always as rigid as his theory, but if he had 
pursued the line of thought expressed in his books, he would obviously 
have compounded Stalin’s mistakes by completely isolating the Third 
International through his insistence on integral communism. 76 Since a 
waiting attitude in the international field at that time would have 
demoralized the Communists and their sympathizers even more than 
local defeats, Trotsky’s repudiation of alliances left only one alternative: 
an early frontal assault on world capitalism. But such a frontal attack 
was hopeless and the attempt would have been fatal to communism; not 
even Trotsky dared to make such a proposal. But he refused to recognize 
that no Communist leader in the 1920’s could have worked only through 
simon-pure Communists, of whom there were simply not enough in the 
world; that the Third International had to cooperate with mere sym¬ 
pathizers and inadequately indoctrinated Communist card holders if it 
wanted to be active at all, and that it had to accept the risk that the allies 
or vassals of today might turn into mutineers tomorrow and into mortal 
enemies later. If this was against the nature of a Leninist party, then there 
was no way for such a party to avoid critical situations in that period; 
the theory of permanent revolution offered no recipe that could have 
reduced the hazards of alliances. 77 Actually, neither the alliances which 
Stalin concluded before 1928, nor the isolationist course which he at¬ 
tempted for a while afterward, proved particularly successful. In its 
international policy, communism remained in an impasse which was 
eventually broken—at tremendous cost and even greater risk for the 
Communist regime (and for the world at large)—through the temporary 
ascendancy and the final collapse of fascism. Neither Stalin nor Trotsky 
foresaw this course of events in the T92o’s, but such an expectation was 
probably even then not quite as alien to Stalin’s mind as it was to 
Trotsky’s. 

“Party Democracy” and the Illimitable Class Struggle 

In Trotsky’s attacks on the triumvirate much space was given to the ac¬ 
cusation that the regime was developing into a “bureaucracy ” By this 
term Trotsky meant more than an involvement in red tape. He wished to 
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say that Stalin and his friends were establishing a regime independent of 
the will of the workers and even of the will of the majority of Com¬ 
munists, self-perpetuating, and only responsible to itself. The diagnosis 
was entirely correct. But when Trotsky and other members of the op¬ 
position denounced this tendency and demanded a “workers’ democracy,” 
or a “party democracy,” 7S they failed to realize or refused to acknowledge 
the inevitability of the development of which Stalin was the leader and 
the symbol. They did not understand, and did not wish to understand, 
that a dictatorship cannot be exercised by a class or by any other large 
body which is constituted in a democratic manner and maintains liberty 
in its own ranks. A dictating body, except perhaps if it is very small and 
if its members have complete confidence in one another, must act and 
live like a military organization in time of war, because it is always 
involved at least in a cold war with the subjects of the dictatorship; and 
a military organization needs a commander. 

It would mean overstating the case, however, to contend that democracy 
within the ruling party is possible only if that party is in power on a 
strictly democratic basis and therefore grants complete equality of rights 
to its opponents. The essential point is that no state of war must exist 
between the ruling party and the “subjects.” In the early period of the 
NEP it did not seem absurd to expect that the relationship of Communists 
and non-Communists would gradually be “regularized.” If everybody 
had been assured of protection from arbitrary arrest or exile, if everybody 
had been granted a sphere of economic activity in which to make some 
sort of living and have some reasonable degree of security, non-Com¬ 
munists, who had gone through the terrors of the civil war, ostracism, 
and famine, would have been content, at least for a considerable time, 
with a modest amount of political rights. 70 

Such accommodation with the non-Communist groups in the peas¬ 
antry, the intelligentsia, among the private traders and former government 
officials did not materialize, and in all probability was not contemplated 
by any responsible Communist leader, although many foreign sympa¬ 
thizers expected communism to “become more moderate” in just this 
sense. The Communist leaders knew what they were doing: the replace¬ 
ment of the dictatorship by a limited hegemony of the Communist party 
would have turned the trend into a direction contrary to Bolshevik 
thinking. 

In the early 1920’s, sovietism was at one of the most important cross¬ 
roads of its career. If the Bolsheviks had taken the attitude that revolu¬ 
tionary terror had been necessary only as long as the revolution was 
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endangered, and that with the end of the civil war and of the gravest eco¬ 
nomic difficulties the regime could afford to lay aside the sword and use 
only the normal means of judicial procedure to protect itself from sub¬ 
versive activities, they would have restored the connection of their own 
movement with the humanitarian tradition of socialism. They would also 
have stopped the degeneration of their regime into a bureaucratic police 
state, and they would thus have immeasurably added to the attractiveness 
of their movement in the West. But they would have been forced to 
abandon their claim of being protagonists of Marxian dialectics or would 
have had to twist the meaning of dialectic philosophy. The softening- 
process which they would then have undergone would have looked very 
similar to that of the despised “centrists” like Kautsky, who still used 
revolutionary terminology while practicing reformism, or even to that of 
some reformists like Scheidemann who had developed from fighters 
against revisionism into practitioners of politics thoroughly consonant with 
Bcrnsteinian and Fabian ideas. There was no more determined opponent 
of any such course than Leon Trotsky. 

It would be unprofitable to think out what might have happened if the 
Communists had not merely made a temporary retreat in the economic 
field, as they did through the NEP, but had taken a permanent turn to 
the Right extending into the political field. The Communists refused to 
choose this alternative because they were the men they were, and Stalin 
and his friends acted within the logic of their convictions when they re¬ 
jected any softening of principles. It was different with Trotsky. From the 
moment that the power had begun to slip from his hands, he could have 
been consistent only at the price of self-sacrifice or subservience to Stalin. 
There is deep tragedy in the position of an opponent who advocates a 
policy which would have for its first requirement the ruthless crushing 
of all opposition. 

Difficult as it is to define exactly Trotsky’s position on the agrarian 
question, he certainly advocated stronger measures against the kulaks, 
and a more unyielding attitude in the government’s dealings with the 
middle peasants. Historical experience leaves no doubt where this course 
would have led: a series of grave conflicts between city and country, and 
for the government the necessity of reprisals of ever increasing severity, 
until every trace of recalcitrancy would have been suppressed. Thus 
Trotsky’s postulates implied complete discipline within the ruling party, 
the kind of self-restraint, or forced restraint, which subordinates even 
the better judgment of a dissenter to the leader’s command. 

Trotsky’s proposal of accelerated industrialization would have operated 
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in the same direction. Any project remotely resembling the first Five 
Year Plan, which caused terrible hardships when it came in the last years 
of the decade, would have resulted in an even more catastrophic reduc¬ 
tion of living standards if it had been initiated in 1923 or 1924. To prevent 
desperate masses from overthrowing the government—the Kronstadt 
rebellion might have been repeated on a much vaster and more dangerous 
scale—the Soviet leadership would have needed the unquestioning and 
undivided support of all Communists—this would not have been the time 
to give more leeway to the opposition. 

Not only Trotsky’s practical desiderata were contradictory to his de¬ 
mand for intraparty democracy, but also his theory failed to offer any 
basis for this postulate. More freedom within the party could become 
possible only through a relaxation of the dictatorship over non-Commu- 
nists, and no such move was compatible with the concept of the illimitable 
class struggle. No one, however, defended that principle with greater 
ardor and consistency than Trotsky. 

From his Mexican exile in 1938, looking back on the period following 
Lenin’s death, and anxious to refute those anti-Stalinists who found the 
root of Stalin’s terrorism in basic Bolshevik philosophy, Trotsky gave us 
an even fuller exposition of his views on the ethics of dictatorship than 
he had presented in the pamphlet The Defence of Terrorism. In this new 
booklet Their Morals and Ours Trotsky asserts “that morality is a prod¬ 
uct of social development; that there is nothing immutable about it; that 
it serves social interests; that these interests are contradictory; that morality 
more than any other form of ideology has a class character ” He con¬ 
tinues : 

But do not elementary moral precepts exist, worked out in the development 
of mankind as a whole and indispensable for the existence of every collective 
body? Undoubtedly such precepts exist but the extent of their action is ex¬ 
tremely limited and unstable. . . . The so-called “generally recognized” moral 
precepts in essence preserve an algebraic, that is, an indeterminate character. 
They merely express the fact that man, in his individual conduct, is bound 
by certain common norms that flow from his being a member of society. The 
highest generalization of these norms is the “categorical imperative” of Kant. 
But in spite of the fact that it occupies a high position in the philosophic 
Olympus this imperative does not embody anything categoric because it em¬ 
bodies nothing concrete. It is a shell without content. 80 

Whoever assumes that morality has its origin within man and not in 
some inspiration outside the realm of humanity will concede that “moral¬ 
ity is a product of social development,” 81 and no social scientist will deny 
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that the standards of morality existing at any given time in a society 
composed of different classes will be influenced by class conflict. But social 
development, a famous sentence in the Communist Manifesto notwith¬ 
standing, is not merely the development of classes and their mutual 
antagonism, as Trotsky himself recognizes by his concession, however 
qualified, that some common norms flow from man’s being a member 
of society; and since man does not cease to be a member of society 
through any particular turn of events in the class struggle, these norms 
are “immutable” for any period in which mankind will exist. These 
general norms are “indeterminate,” because ethical rules of conduct can 
never (at least in the view of most of us) be defined by any outward 
criteria of approvable or condemnable deeds—as Trotsky himself con¬ 
vincingly demonstrates, by using the command “Thou shah not kill!” 
as an example. 82 For the same reason, Kant’s categorical imperative is 
of a formal nature; it reads: “You must act in such a manner as to make 
it possible for the direction of your will [die Maxime deities Willens ] 
to be treated as the principle of general legislation.” 83 The decisive point 
is that in this formula everything depends on intent: the ethically approv¬ 
able action is not described by any of its physical characteristics or out¬ 
ward effects, and consequently actions which seem outwardly alike may 
be approvable or condemnable, dependent on the intent which varies 
with circumstances 84 Only to this extent is the formula indeterminate. It 
is not too vague to be applied in practice: In the field of the class struggle 
as elsewhere, we can easily think of human action which must be con¬ 
demned on the strength of the categorical imperative because the intent 
from which it sprang could not be made the principle of general legisla¬ 
tion. 

Trotsky himself has unwittingly offered to his democratic critics an 
argument which strikes at the roots of the Bolshevik position. This mem¬ 
orable passage reads: 

A means can be justified only by its ends. Bui the end in its turn needs to be 
jjustified . From the Marxist point of view, which expresses the historical inter¬ 
est of the proletariat, the end is justified if it leads to increasing the power 
of man over nature and to the abolition of the power of man over man. 85 

The increase of man’s power over nature and the abolition of man’s 
power over man are purposes which can be derived from the human ideal 
of the greatest happiness of the greatest number, or from some similarly 
defined goal of humanity. By deducing the ethical significance of the 
workers’ aims in the class struggle from that general ideal, Trotsky has 
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answered the question of what justifies the end in this struggle, although 
in some passages he seems to reject his own answer by refusing to recog¬ 
nize any kind of “supra-class morality.” so If “ends need be justified,” if 
therefore the deduction of the proletarian standard of values from a gen¬ 
eral standard is necessary, then the ethics of the proletarian class do not 
rest on a foundation of their own, and the general human ethics from 
which the workers’ class morality takes its justification puts a limit on 
its validity: the workers’ struggle is legitimate only as long as it produces 
more good than evil for humanity at large, and this is possible only if 
no means are applied that would be morally or physically too destructive. 
Therefore we are back at the reformist position which Trotsky violently 
condemned: the class struggle must be limited with regard to means. 

To escape from this conclusion, Trotsky argues that the conflict be¬ 
tween moral law and the workers’ interest in the class struggle can never 
become practical. 

Civilization can be saved only by the socialist revolution. . . . Only that which 
prepares the complete and final overthrow of imperialist bestiality is moral, 
and nothing else. The welfare of the revolution—that is the supreme law! 87 

Some of us may indeed be convinced that a complete defeat of the 
workers on all fronts and with permanent crushing effects—a defeat of 
secular significance—would be so great an evil as to outweigh all possible 
misery caused by a ruthless conduct of the class struggle. History, how¬ 
ever, does not present the workers, or any other group, with the simple 
either-or-proposition: repudiate your moral inhibitions or go under! 
There may be some rare, brief moments of crisis at which this seems to 
be the only choice, but it would be difficult to find an instance in which 
the fate of a big historical movement was decided by a single battle. 
Ordinarily, what ruthlessncss can spare the combatants is not certainty 
of defeat but delays, additional sacrifice and risks. If the “welfare of the 
revolution” is the supreme law, then, it seems, any cruelty is justified 
if it accelerates the victory of the proletariat over its class enemies, or 
reduces the price to be paid for such victory. But if it is not accepted 
as an axiom that this victory is the supreme goal overruling all other 
purposes, if proletarian victory, as an end of human endeavor, needs 
justification like all other ends, and if the justification has to be taken 
from the question whether the ends contribute to or detract from the 
prospects of civilization, how can one logically refuse to apply the same 
test to the means? Is it then not necessary to ask whether the ruthless 
struggle will not leave the future of civilization more impaired than a 
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later or less conclusive victory or even an undecided outcome would 
have done? 

Moreover, in every social conflict, there are different degrees of involve¬ 
ment, and the sympathies of those who arc not absolutely committed to 
one or the other party arc always an important and frequently a decisive 
factor. As long as the conflict is fought with peaceful means, these sympa¬ 
thies are likely to be on the side of those who maintain the order of 
peace; and in civil war the sympathies of the intermediate groups tend 
toward that party which burns fewer villages, shoots fewer hostages, 
and generally offers more guarantees for personal security. One of the 
reasons why the Bolsheviks won the civil war was that their terror, though 
cruel enough, was less so than that of the Whites. The most important 
effect of ruthlessness, however, is upon the members of the party which 
has decided to abandon all restraint. During the French Revolution, in 
the final phase of terror, even the people in the staunchly Jacobin suburbs 
of Paris no longer wished to hear the carts bringing condemned men 
and women to the guillotine. Under Hitler, even SS men seem to have 
broken under the weight of guilt when they had to shoot Jews merely 
for belonging to the wrong human race, 8s and the atrocities contributed 
much to the remarkable phenomenon that Hitler, toward the end ol the 
war, found that his death was plotted by a large number of his army 
commanders and by his own intelligence service. We do not know 
whether the corroding influence of cruelty carried out under orders over 
a long period was noticeable among the Praetorian guards of imperial 
Rome or among Genghis Khan’s Mongols, but in modern man that reac¬ 
tion is, according to all experience, inevitable. 

Why did Trotsky ever raise the issue of the justification of ends, which 
is fatal to his theory of the illimitable class struggle? Was it mere in¬ 
advertence, or perhaps passion to trace back a course of reasoning to its 
logical fountainhead? Rather, he had a practical reason: to deny that class 
morality has to be derived from general human ethics is to deprive the 
class appeal of its binding force for any worker who is unwilling to sub¬ 
ordinate his concerns as a human being to the proletarian class interest. 
Trotsky knew that communism could not dispense with the ethical ap¬ 
peal to these workers; if he had ever needed a lesson on this point, his 
experience as head of the Red Army must have provided it. If there 
were no such thing as human obligations, conscience, ethics, then why 
should a Russian worker, instead of fighting for the Bolshevik govern¬ 
ment in the civil war, not rather have stayed at home and lived as safely 
as possible 011 black marketeering? If it was merely his class position 
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which committed him to the fight, why should he not get rid of this 
class position by changing from worker to profiteering merchant? This 
is essentially the same problem which had once been at stake between 
the Neo-Kantian Otto Bauer and the “pure” Marxist Karl Kautsky over 
the question of what might prevent a worker whose family is in extreme 
distress from becoming a strikebreaker. Whoever teaches the workers 
that they must be cynical with regard to the principles of human ethics 
will in the end make them cynical with regard to class solidarity as well, 
and will turn them into self-centered individuals who repudiate any 
obligation to their fellow men. 

If there were a Marxist who could drop all interest in action and 
confine himself to pure analysis he could well escape from this dilemma. 
He might regard morality only as a phenomenon to be observed and ex¬ 
plained, as a widespread habit which he would care neither to approve 
nor to condemn, or which at least he would see no reason to connect 
with any concept of obligation. Nobody, however, could be further from 
such a position than Trotsky. His rejection of a morality not derived 
from class interest was rivaled in forcefulncss by his assertion of “prole¬ 
tarian ethics”: 

Permissible and obligatory are those and only those means . . . which unite 
. . . the revolutionary proletariat, fill their hearts with irreconcilable hostility 
to oppression, teach them contempt for official morality and its democratic 
cchoers, imbue them with consciousness of their own historic mission, raise 
their courage and spirit of self sacrifice in the struggle . 89 

Obviously, Trotsky condemns the worker who does not feel hostility 
toward oppression and who does not want to take his share in the his¬ 
torical mission of the proletariat. This condemnation makes sense only 
if there is a human obligation to do one’s best for one’s fellow men— 
consequently, there must be a meaningful code of ethics, binding on all 
human beings. And, after all, if that were not so, Trotsky’s own life 
would be unexplainable. If the sense of obligation to work for the prole¬ 
tarian cause were merely an ideological expression of the workers’ exist¬ 
ence, to be registered by historians or social psychologists but without the 
power of command over those who do not automatically share it, what¬ 
ever then could have induced Lev Bronstein, born into a comfortable 
existence as a landowner’s son, to turn himself into Leon Trotsky, the 
revolutionary, who had to endure prison, unheard-of toil, and finally 
death for his belief in a new society? 
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There is no way, therefore, of upholding the theory of the illimitable 
class struggle without negating the ends for which this class struggle is sup¬ 
posed to be waged. 00 By making himself the protagonist of that theory, 
Trotsky destroyed the foundations on which his most powerful accusa¬ 
tions against Stalin and his henchmen could have rested. If it was the 
sign of a “Philistine” to worry about the morality of means, then why is 
it necessarily bad to use calumnies, firing squads, mental and physical 
torture, and all the other methods of a ruthless police state against old 
Bolsheviks? Because these steps did not serve the “cause of the prole¬ 
tariat”? This is a matter of argument, and of an argument in which strong 
reasons are on the side of ruthlessness. Stalin undoubtedly simplified his 
task by doing away—at first morally, later physically—with the dissenters 
whom he held to be in error. If one does not believe that some forms of 
ruthlessness must be outlawed without regard to their effect on the out¬ 
come of one particular conflict, because they are so destructive of all 
decent human relationships that the habit to use them would destroy 
the cohesion of society, then the question remains simply whether the 
expatriation of Trotsky, his final assassination, and the liquidation of all 
heretics and suspects from Bukharin to Zinoviev contributed to the main¬ 
tenance and increase of Bolshevik power; and the answer is probably 
in the affrmative, because these measures terminated a debate which 
would have threatened the life of the dictatorship regardless of who was 
right or wrong on the individual questions. 

A “supraclass moral principle” can be recognized without imposing on 
human beings an obligation to tell the truth regardless of circumstances 
or never to take a human life. By those critics of bolshevism who use 
the argument that “the end never justifies the means,” Trotsky was 
gratuitously supplied with an opportunity to state some impressive truisms. 
This position is indeed highly hypocritical in the present, era which has 
known two world wars, fought by millions of people in good conscience. 
But by insisting that evil may be justified by its purpose, we have not 
implied that there is any one purpose that can justify every conceivable 
means. 

The belief of the Bolsheviks that the establishment of the Communist 
economic system represents such a purpose is based on a special kind of 
fallacy. Government ownership of industries may be the best way to 
adapt modern industrialism to the greatest good of the greatest number. 
Even this contention, however, has not been conclusively proven. But the 
idea that any of the advantages of nationalization, or any gain to which 
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nationalization could be a necessary preliminary, should be worth the 
suffering inseparable from civil war and dictatorship seems absurd—at 
least for the Western world. 

The Bolsheviks in general, and Trotsky in particular, showed some 
awareness that at this point their philosophy was not very convincing. 
They therefore supplemented their general arguments by a theory explain¬ 
ing that the speedy transition from capitalism to socialism is needed not 
merely to secure the positive advantages of the new order but to avoid a 
catastrophic setback. The relatively satisfactory conditions prevailing in 
some Western countries, so the argument ran, were obtained at the expense 
of the slave workers of the colonies, whose revolt was inevitable. In conse¬ 
quence of that revolt, the profitableness of capitalism would decline so 
much that the capitalists would no longer be able to afford the existing 
wage level or protective legislation for the workers. Even less would 
they be able to afford the social improvements for which the reformists 
were hoping. To prevent any such advance and force a reduction of the 
workers’ share in the social product, the capitalists would finally put an 
end to political democracy and establish fascism. This development would 
not only mean the end of civil liberty and the substitution of declining 
living standards for social progress, but was bound to engulf the world in 
a whole series of wars. 

In developing this proposition, the Communists most frequently re¬ 
ferred to Great Britain. She had been the first country to turn capitalist, 
and in England capitalism had been productive not merely of material 
wealth but—more conspicuously perhaps than elsewhere—of ideological 
fruits, such as equality before the law, guarantee of civil liberties, and a 
humanitarian attitude toward social relationships. If it could be proven 
that these were merely transitory achievements, doomed to die of the 
general diseases of capitalism, then the “bourgeois” order could certainly 
not survive in other countries where it was so obviously more vulnerable 
from a domestic point of view, and had never been so successful interna¬ 
tionally. It was precisely in British capitalism that the Communists be¬ 
lieved that they had discovered the most unmistakable symptoms of 
decay. In his book, Whither England , written in 1925, Trotsky spear¬ 
headed the attack. Although more than ever the most outstanding in¬ 
tellectual protagonist of communism, he was at that time already in the 
process of becoming a victim of dictatorship; yet he made a supreme 
effort to show that democracy had no chance to survive, and that therefore 
dictatorship was unavoidable. He meant class dictatorship, to be sure, or 
at least party dictatorship, but he had to blind himself to the handwriting 
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on the wall that any nondemocratic system would tend to develop into 
a personal dictatorship/’ 1 

The idea that capitalism must end in fascism and war was more 
plausible in the T92o’s and in the 1930’s than it is today. The world had 
just lived through a great and devastating international conflict to which 
business competition among capitalistic states had contributed some fuel 
and which was widely, though erroneously, believed to have originated 
in the main from such competition. Observers had only seen the weak 
efforts by the principal Western Powers to preserve the peace through 
the League of Nations, and not yet the stronger and more comprehensive 
effort of which the United Nations became the instrument. The spec¬ 
tacle of capitalistic nations challenging fascism to stop its expansion or 
accept war was still to come. When Trotsky wrote his Whither England , 
he had seen fascism come to power in Italy, strengthen its dictatorship 
and receive the applause of a large part of the Western business com¬ 
munity for having put labor in its place and for having made the trains 
run on time. When Trotsky wrote Their Morals and Ours , he knew that 
fascism had come to power in Germany with the help of a large section 
of German business, and he had looked at the tragicomedy of Spanish 
“nonintervention”; when he wrote his postscript in which he took issue 
with his critics, he had just lived through the days of Munich where 
democratic Czechoslovakia was sacrificed to Hitler Germany. It was 
surely easier at that time than it is now to assume that capitalism was 
necessarily associated with large-scale violence nationally and interna¬ 
tionally, and the theory that this tendency was caused by the inherent and 
necessarily increasing difficulties of the capitalistic order seemed less 
absurd. 

But even Trotsky and his Communist contemporaries could not have 
so firmly believed in that theory if they had not tremendously under¬ 
estimated the mutability of economic systems. In the several centuries 
which capitalism had already existed, it had abundantly proved its enor¬ 
mous capacity of adaptation to a great variety of opportunities and haz¬ 
ards. The industrial and commercial system of the advanced countries 
in the 1920’s, based as it was on the corporation instead of on the indi¬ 
vidual enterprise, shot through with monopoly on the one hand and trade 
unionism and social reform legislation on the other, largely deprived of 
the previous form of the profit motive—desire for luxury consumption— 
by steeply graduated income taxes, could only with a good deal of arbi¬ 
trariness be regarded as the same kind of economic system which had 
existed in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The changes had 
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been carried out without any major break. They represented a process 
of adaptation of social relationships to the requirements of an ever ad¬ 
vancing technology and to the aspirations of the lower classes. After this 
proof of enormous flexibility, why should not the system adapt itself to 
the three most obvious necessities of the present age: first, to create an 
international order of peace; second, to raise the colonial and semicolonial 
nations—its “external proletariat” 92 —to full equality with the “metropoli¬ 
tan” areas; and, third, to achieve a settlement sufficiently satisfactory to 
its own underprivileged groups—its “internal proletariat” 03 —to make 
social warfare appear a mad adventure? The problems of modern indus¬ 
trialism are certainly not insoluble: Even according to Communist theory, 
it is only the entanglement of the leaders of present-day society in the 
cobweb of their own class interest and legal concepts that prevents their 
access to solutions. But why should not the leaders disentangle them¬ 
selves, or be replaced by others with freer minds, without a break in 
the system ? 

The ever repeated argument that “the capitalist class will not carry out 
its own extinction” because “no class has ever surrendered voluntarily” is 
one of those half-truths which obstruct the most important insights. 
Aside even from the last century, history knows important instances in 
which the distribution of social power underwent a major change with¬ 
out any general revolution: in ancient Rome power shifted from the 
patricians to the plebeians with no more violence than occasional riots; 
the guildmasters of the medieval cities on the European continent deprived 
the merchant aristocracy of their monopoly of political power without 
more than a few minor upheavals, except in Italy, where previous con¬ 
flict of another character had weakened the framework of the public 
order. Sooner or later, it is true, the public order of any previous system 
has broken down under social pressures; but the endeavor to make shifts 
in class power peaceful is not an attempt to do what had never been 
done, but to make sure that future instances of change should conform 
to the desirable, rather than to the undesirable, pattern found in the past. 
Of course, there is no guarantee of success, but only a chance. Even today, 
when recent events such as the emancipation of India suggest that the 
nations could peacefully solve their problems if it were not for the ag¬ 
gressive strategy of communism, we may still meet some new insur¬ 
mountable obstacle of peaceful progress around some corner; and in the 
1920’s and 1930’s a pessimist would have found still better reasons to 
doubt the possibility of nonviolent solutions, even without referring to 
the fascist menace which eventually brought about the Second World 
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War. But doubt is one thing, and negative certainty another. Anyone 
who in the 1920’s denied the possibility that the Western world might 
solve its own problems and settle its relations with the colonial world 
without a revolution, and who believed to have obtained this certainty 
through a study of the previous course of human events, read into history 
what he could not really have found in the record but had taken from 
an outside source. 

This really was the ultimate cause of the fundamental error which 
Trotsky and other revolutionary Marxists committed. 'They believed 
that they had derived their conclusions from observed facts whereas they 
had gone out to verify the mythology of Marxian dialectics, and from the 
multitude of events had picked only those which could serve this purpose. 
Marx and Engels themselves and many of their successors had succumbed 
to the same intellectual temptation on many occasions, although even 
such a Marxian doctrinaire as Karl Kautsky had realized that capitalism 
might find a way to ban war. In the framework of Marxian reasoning it 
is difficult to keep in mind that such concepts as “feudalism,” “capitalism,” 
and “socialism” are man-made abstractions from the details of economic 
processes, which are either observed in operation or conceived as possi¬ 
bilities of the future. In Marxism, economic systems are treated as or¬ 
ganisms subject to immutable laws of growth and decay. An elephant 
cannot grow a tiger’s teeth, nor can a tiger so adjust his digestive system 
as to live on a vegetable diet if changes in his environment deprive him 
of his prey. In the event of “contradictions” between the requirements of 
the organism and the environment, the organism must perish; 04 and 
catastrophe, rather than transformation, is what, according to Marxian 
dialectics, history has in store for economic systems which have outlived 
their environment. In reality, although economic systems have no un¬ 
limited capacity of adaptation, they tolerate such a variety of internal 
changes and forms of transition that they arc more closely comparable to 
mechanisms than to organisms. As every machine needs a driving force, 
so every economic system needs incentives. A centrifugal force must 
be checked by a centripetal one, otherwise the system, whether mechanic 
or economic, will fly apart. But a great variety of different devices can 
fulfill each of these functions in a machine as in an economic system, and 
improvements in one part are compatible with the continued and un¬ 
changed existence of other parts to a much greater extent than in an 
organism. A biologist who finds a part from a sheep’s foetus cannot only 
draw a picture of the whole foetus but can also foresee what changes in 
organs and shape the foetus would have undergone if it had lived until 
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birth. An engineer who finds a screw can rarely determine the machine to 
which it belongs , still less say anything about its life history . Marxists, 
regarding themselves usually as opponents of the organic view of society , 
may in words concede that an economic system is more similar to a 
mechanism than to an organism, but they predict the future of capitalism 
from a rather narrow factual basis with the same assurance with which 
a zoologist would state the shape and the living habits of an animal of 
which he had found only a single bone. 

The underestimation of intermediate possibilities played as great a 
part in the struggles among the Communists as in their controversies 
and battles with the non-Communist world. “Leninism,” Stalin said in 
1924, “is an indivisible theory, which arose in the year 1903, has experi¬ 
enced three revolutions and now marches forward as the war banner 
of the world’s proletariat. . . . Therefore the theory of the division of 
Leninism in two parts is a theory of the destruction of Leninism, a 
theory of the replacement of Leninism by Trotskyism.” 95 Trotsky 
himself, however, was almost to the same extent as his critics the cap¬ 
tive of fixed patterns, at least whenever he criticized his opponents. 
When Stalin struggled for a breathing spell in the revolution and there¬ 
fore did not wish to upset prematurely the relationship between the 
Soviet government and the kulaks, lie was a “Thermidorian” to Trotsky, 
just as the Stalinists accused Trotsky of “Bonapartism,” because of the 
militaristic traits in his mental attitude and his obvious ambition to de¬ 
termine the policies of the state. Not merely capitalism and socialism, but 
even bolshevism and reformism, and finally Trotskyism and Stalinism 
appeared to the rival groups in the nature of Platonic ideas, mutually ex¬ 
clusive, not capable of existence except in purity, instead of as man-made 
programs, part of which might be good and other parts bad, and among 
which many compromises would be possible. 

Trotsky versus the Triumvirate, 1923-1925 

The Twelfth Party Congress in April, 1923, was the most dangerous 
hurdle which Stalin had to take on his way to the leadership of the Rus¬ 
sian Communist party. It was only by illness that Lenin was prevented 
from attacking him openly. Trotsky was near the peak of his popularity. 
Stalin’s alliance with Zinoviev and Kamenev was none too solid; especially 
the former had become suspicious of his fellow triumvir. Stalin had not 
yet perfected his control of the party machine. 

If by that time Stalin had the Central Control Commission, the Orgburo and 
the Secretariat in his grip, Zinoviev still held the plurality in the Politburo 
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and in the Central Committee, by virtue of which he was the leading member 
of the triumvirate. The contest between him and Stalin, tacit and hidden 
but nonetheless vehement, was for the majority at the forthcoming Congress. 
Zinoviev had complete control of the Leningrad organization and his partner 
Kamenev of the Moscow organization. These two most prominent party 
centers needed only the support of a few other large party centers to secure 
a majority of the Congress. 00 

Stalin, however, through the clever and ruthless use of his position as 
general secretary, held the provincial organizations so firmly in his grip 
that Zinoviev could not muster the relatively few additional votes which 
would have enabled him to preserve his plurality in the Central Com¬ 
mittee and the Politburcau. Stalin succeeded in putting enough followers 
of his own on these committees to bring them under his control. He also 
secured for himself a majority in the Central Control Commission, which 
was merged with the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate and thereby 
became far more powerful. It was the Central Control Commission which 
in the later years served Stalin as the principal instrument to terrorize, 
demote, or expel his opponents. For this purpose it was essential that he 
also dominated the branches of the commission in the provinces, a goal 
which he soon reached through tenacious work. Each position of power 
which Stalin conquered helped him to gain the next, and in this process 
the year 1923 was an important milestone. “The Twelfth Congress . . . 
raised Stalin from junior to senior partnership in the triumvirate.” 97 

As long as Stalin did not feel the power of the triumvirate firmly be¬ 
hind himself, he wanted to avoid an outright clash with Trotsky, and of 
course the possibility that Lenin might side with the latter made caution 
all the more imperative. Immediately before the Twelfth Party Congress, 
Stalins attitude toward Trotsky became very conciliatory. In suggest- 
gesting that Trotsky give the key address—the political report—Stalin, it is 
true, may merely have intended to let his rival incur the suspicion of cloth¬ 
ing himself with Lenin’s mantle prematurely—and Trotsky saw through 
the ruse and declined. 98 But Stalin also offered a compromise on the “eco¬ 
nomic issues,” and if Trotsky had shown any inclination to enter into an 
alliance with Stalin against Zinoviev, perhaps the triumvirate would have 
been reorganized. In the end, it would not have made much difference. 

It was a stroke of good luck for Stalin that Trotsky was ill during the 
summer of 1923. The general secretary was thereby afforded time to re¬ 
deploy his forces and make full use of the new powers which he had 
acquired at the Twelfth Party Congress. He had need for them, because 
the failure of the Third International to take advantage of the alleged 
revolutionary situation in Germany supplied all the malcontents with 
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heavy ammunition. On October 15, forty-six members issued a statement 
in which they declared the regime which had developed within the party 
to be “utterly intolerable” and demanded the right to discuss freely, at 
least within the party, the debacle in Germany and all other questions 
of foreign and domestic policy." This declaration was directed against 
the decision of the Tenth Party Congress which had limited the right of 
discussion and prohibited groupings within the party. Trotsky was not 
one of the 46 signers, who consisted largely of advocates of “democratic 
centralism” and who, as supporters of trade-union autonomy, could nor 
forgive the commissar of defense for his advocacy of the militarization 
of labor; but Trotsky addressed a letter, containing ideas very similar 
to those of the 46, to the Central Committee almost simultaneously with 
the declaration of the group. 

Up to this point the controversies between Trotsky and the triumvirate 
and within the triumvirate itself had been conducted in secrecy. At the 
Twelfth Party Congress particularly the window dressing had been so 
effective that the public and even the overwhelming majority of the 
party members had been entirely unaware that all was not sweetness 
among the top leaders. The only major intraparty tension of which the 
public knew was that between the true Leninists and the “revolutionary 
syndicalist deviation,” which had once before expressed itself in the 
movement of the Workers’ Opposition and which had just found a new 
expression in the group “Workers’ Truth.” These groupings, however, 
were regarded as illegal and were so treated. 

Trotsky had to realize that under the extremely strict concept of party 
discipline, as imposed at the Tenth Party Congress, he had no longer any 
chance of success. Short of complete collapse of the party organization, 
the rule of a firmly entrenched organizational leader can only be broken 
by raising the party membership to a revolt, and for this purpose freedom 
of propaganda and even the right to organize factional groupings is 
indispensable. As long as Lenin was active, there had been a substitute 
for the potential revolt of the party masses, namely the appeal to the 
great political leader who with one word could deprive any organizational 
technician, however powerful, of all his prestige and influence. But with 
Lenin physically and therefore politically paralyzed, Trotsky had only 
the choice of accepting Stalin’s growing despotism or openly violating 
party discipline. He chose the latter course. 

The triumvirate itself gave him a chance to clothe his unorthodox action 
with a semblance of legality. In an effort to placate the forty-six, or at 
least to take the wind out of their sails, Zinoviev published an article 
which stated that a “workers’ democracy” existed in the Soviet Union, 
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and that consequently discussion in the party should be free. Although 
a number of qualifications were added, the article read as if its author, 
expressing the views of the whole leadership, regarded the most important 
decisions of the Tenth Party Congress no longer valid, and was widely 
understood as opening a “new course.” A resolution expressing the sense 
of the Zinoviev article was adopted, with Trotsky’s consent, by the 
Politbureau and by the Central Control Commission early in December, 
T923. Immediately a great debate opened in the official Bolshevik papers. 
Trotsky’s first two articles, in which he dealt with the organization and 
management of the army and with peasant questions, did not stir up any 
great antagonism, but his third article caused a storm. 100 It originally was 
in the form of a letter to be read at party meetings, and was subsequently 
published with some additional remarks under the title The New Course . 
The letter, purporting to explain the reasons for the relaxation of the 
rules on party discipline, was a full-fledged attack upon the “party bureauc¬ 
racy” and appealed especially to the young people within the party to 
take a strong and courageous position and to insist that “the party must 
subordinate to itself its own apparatus.” 101 Nominally, Trotsky was quite 
within his rights: he had merely explained to the party the reasons why 
the last resolution of the leading bodies had been necessary. Actually, he 
had committed an act of insubordination in a dictatorship: he had demon¬ 
strated to the party members and to outsiders that he, a leader of the 
party, disagreed with other leaders on principles according to which party 
affairs should be managed. It was one thing to open a safety valve to 
the criticism by such subleaders as the forty-six, who with all their merits 
did not possess the prestige to produce a split in the party, and quite a 
different thing for the commissar of defense, the savior of the Soviet state 
in the civil war, the man whose name electrified the masses as no other, 
to bring his disagreements with the other leaders into the open. True 
enough, Trotsky could not help committing just this breach of discipline. 
If he had not established a precedent for freedom of action under the new 
resolution, the Stalin-dominated Control Commission would soon have 
nullified the concessions by interpretation. In every way he had only to 
lose through a postponement of the struggle: it was very late already for 
any successful offensive against Stalin. 

If Trotsky had any illusions about this point, he was quickly undeceived. 
The reaction of the triumvirate and its followers to The New Course 
was violent. 

Trotsky is trying to destroy the unity of the party! Trotsky is mobilizing the 
inexperienced, or the student youth against the old Guard of Bolshevism! 
Trotsky is not a member of the Old Guard himself, but a newcomer to our 
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party! Trotsky slanderously accuses the Old Guard of degeneration! Trotsky 
is fomenting factionalism and is demanding the right of permanent factions 
against the party! 302 

Thus the triumvirs shouted and the echo in the party was strong. 
Zinoviev even called for Trotsky’s arrest on a charge of treason. 103 It was 
particularly unfortunate from Trotsky’s point of view that during the 
hottest debate he was still confined to bed and could not present his views 
to party meetings in person. The Stalin machine pressured anti-Trotsky 
resolutions through all important party organizations, although there was 
considerable opposition, especially in Moscow. Having demonstrated his 
ability to prevail over his more popular opponent through the use of 
the party machine, Stalin now attracted all opportunists to his side. He 
also had learned who were his adversaries, to be marked for later elimina¬ 
tion. 

Stalin’s victory was consolidated at the Thirteenth Party Conference in 
January, 1924, just a few days before Lenin’s death. Officially, the point 
of view of the opposition was condemned as an attack upon party disci¬ 
pline and a deviation from Leninism. “Objectively,” it was declared— 
thus still conceding the good faith of the opposition—-the criticism of 
Trotsky, of his friends and of the forty-six reflected “the aspirations of 
the petty bourgeoisie to invade the positions of the proletarian party.” 
The proclamation of the principles of intraparty democracy, it was said, 
was interpreted outside of the party as a relaxation of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and an expansion of the rights of the “new bourgeoisie.” 104 
In this way the Stalin faction tried to turn Trotsky’s own weapon, the 
accusation of Thermidorianism, against its author. 

Lenin died on January 21, 1924. Trotsky was not in Moscow. He had 
just left for Sukhum, a place in the Caucasus, to cure his lingering in¬ 
fection, and he committed the irretrievable mistake not to return to Mos¬ 
cow immediately upon the receipt of the news. He was absent from 
Lenin’s funeral and missed a precious opportunity to impress himself 
upon the public mind as the spiritual heir of the great leader. Stalin ex¬ 
ploited his chance: at the bier, he took a romantically sounding oath of 
fealty to Lenin, and thereby and through the whole ceremony of the 
funeral became the central figure. 

Stalin’s supreme tactical achievement upon Lenin’s death was his 
nullification of the latter’s testament, which definitely recommended 
Stalin’s removal from the position of party secretary. The document was 
read during the Thirteenth Party Congress, but in a committee, not in 
plenary session. Stalin, who had known the content before, 105 offered to 
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resign. The other members of the triumvirate, however, considered it in 
their interest to keep him in power. With the help of Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, a decision was reached to keep the testament secret because 
it was regarded as doubtful whether Lenin, when writing it, had been 
in the full possession of his faculties. With this stumbling block out of the 
way, Stalin was reelected to the secretaryship by the party congress. 

Immediately upon the death of Lenin, the gates were opened to workers 
“from the bench” in large numbers. This “Lenin levy” filled the organiza¬ 
tion with men and women who did not know too much of the party 
tradition, and as newcomers were shy and pliable. The diluted member¬ 
ship could be even more easily directed than the original one by those 
who held the reins of the organization: Stalin and his lieutenants. 

Stalin had maneuvered very successfully in 1924, yet the decision was 
still in abeyance. He had not yet succeeded in seriously reducing Trot¬ 
sky’s popularity; on the contrary, according to Isaac Levine, it had 
reached an all-time high in the fall of 1924. 100 Even the control of the 
party machine might not have been of ultimate avail, for Trotsky still 
had a grip on the army. This grip had been loosening, to be sure, for 
some time, due to Trotsky’s illness, and perhaps also because of intrigues 
in the Commissariat of Defense, but in the event that his health was 
restored he might again have taken full control of the military establish¬ 
ment. Combining the roles of a popular hero and a military leader, he 
might still have seized Lenin’s mantle—all the more so because he had 
an impressive program. Fighting the kulaks and the Nepmen might not 
have been an appropriate label for a practical policy, but it was a slogan 
likely to arouse enthusiasm among the old Bolsheviks and even among 
parts of the public. Finally, the front against Trotsky was none too 
strong: cemented merely with personal jealousy, it might have been 
broken under a great wave of popular emotion. 

Right at this moment, however, Trotsky committed perhaps the greatest 
blunder of his life. In October 1924, he published his booklet The Lessons 
of October . 101 It stressed the significance of deliberate planning for 
insurrection, and thereby by implication claimed special merit for the 
author, in whose hands had been most of the planning for the October 
revolution. That claim was regarded as a personal bid for power, all 
the more so because Trotsky emphasized the necessity of selecting leaders 
in the light of their proven fitness for revolutionary achievement. The 
booklet also criticized severely the failure of the Third International 
to utilize properly the “revolutionary situation” in Germany in 1923 and 
referred to the defeat of the Communists in Bulgaria, where the regime 
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of their semi-ally Alexander Stambolisky had been overthrown and re¬ 
placed by a violently anti-Communist government. On the basis of this 
experience, plus the record of the German revolution of 1918 and the 
Hungarian revolution of 1919, Trotsky demanded an intransigent Com¬ 
munist policy for the Third International, precluding fraternization with 
Social Democrats and nonrevolutionary trade union leaders. 

The Hungarian revolution was successful, without a struggle or a victory, and 
from the first, never had a fighting leadership. The Communist Party com¬ 
bined with the Social Democrats and showed by that that it was not a 
Communist Party, and in consequence, in spite of the warlike spirit of the 
Hungarian proletariat, it could not keep the power which it had won so 
easily. The proletarian revolution cannot win if there is no party, or without 
the help of the party, or with a substitute for a party. That is the most im¬ 
portant lesson of the last ten years. It is true that the English trade unions 
may become a powerful lever for the revolution; they may even, in certain 
circumstances and for a certain time, be a substitute for the workers’ soviets. 
They cannot, however, fill such a part unless there is a Communist party; still 
less can they do so if they act against it; indeed, they can do so only if the 
Communists have the deciding influence in the trade unions . 108 

In foreign as in domestic affairs, the postulate of an intransigent Com¬ 
munist policy was quite likely to be a tactical asset for the author, in 
spite of the illusionary assumptions on which it was based. In 1924 and 
1925, the bulk of the Bolshevik party certainly felt a sense of frustration 
with regard to the policies of the International, and was still too much 
impressed with the idea of a world revolution to shrug off the defeats 
abroad when able to point to achievements at home; moreover, despite 
the economic improvement since the start of the NEP, domestic conditions 
left too much to be desired to compensate for Communist disappoint¬ 
ments in Western and Central Europe. Trotsky’s emphasis on his record 
as the strategic planner of the revolution, had a positive and a negative 
aspect from the point of view of intraparty tactics: on the one hand, it 
reminded the party members of the great historical role which Trotsky 
had played and against which the triumvirate could bring forth only 
spurious arguments; on the other hand, the fact that Trotsky appeared 
in the role of a pretender to the party leadership could easily be used 
to present him as a person driven only by personal ambition and using his 
criticism of official policies merely as a camouflage. 

But the principal reason why The Lessons of October became a 
boomerang of great potency was a third aspect of its content: its criti¬ 
cism of the role which Zinoviev and Kamenev had played in the revolu¬ 
tion. Not only did Trotsky mercilessly expose the role of the two men in 
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the period immediately preceding the Bolshevik seizure of power, when 
they had advised against a Communist insurrection, but also he tried to 
show that this was not an isolated mistake, that it grew out of a “Social 
Democratic orientation’" of many of the Old Guard, that their opposition 
to the insurrection in October, 1917, had an inner connection with their 
support of the provisional government after the February revolution and 
before Lenin’s arrival, and also with their present support of the “bureauc¬ 
racy.” As Trotsky had presented it, Zinoviev and Kamenev and many 
others would have been satisfied to have the Bolsheviks form a strong 
minority in the Constituent Assembly, or if the power of the Soviets was 
to be established at all, to have them form a sort of parliamentary body 
with multiparty representation, rather than an instrument of dictatorship. 
All these ideas, which appeared as so many heresies to the Communists 
of 1924, he attributed to the old party members who looked down on him 
as upon a newcomer to the party, whereas he, the former Menshevik, 
prided himself on having stood for the true Leninist principles. The 
effect was somewhat as if a recent immigrant from Poland had told the 
Daughters of the American Revolution that it was a rather dubious 
thing to be descended from the early settlers, many of whom had been 
lacking the true pioneer spirit, and that a person was more likely to up¬ 
hold the American tradition if he had recently arrived from Europe. 

In this way, Trotsky identified the cause of the triumvirate with the 
Bolshevik tradition more effectively than any of his opponents could have 
done. Moreover, by directing the attack primarily against Zinoviev and 
Kamenev, he fortified their alliance with Stalin at the most critical mo¬ 
ment. A split in the triumvirate could have done Trotsky more good 
in the fall of 1924 than six months later, after Stalin had already strength¬ 
ened his own position and deprived Trotsky of his office as commissar of 
defense. 

Stalin was not the man to leave his rival’s mistake unexploited. In 
January, 1925, he had the Central Committee of the party enact a reso¬ 
lution which included a thinly veiled threat of expulsion against Trotsky 
in the event that he would continue his “attempt to replace Leninism by 
Trotskyism.” 100 A little later, Trotsky was removed from his position 
as head of the Defense Commissariat and instead was appointed chair¬ 
man of the Concessions Committee, the Electro-Technical Board, and 
the Scientific-Technical Board of Industry. This change was not merely 
made to sever Trotsky’s ties with the army, but also to submerge him in 
the details of new tasks and thereby prevent him from carrying on his 
political struggle effectively. This strategy was eminently successful: 
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Trotsky, still subject to attacks of illness, had to try to take what he linn- 
self described as a “political holiday,” 110 but naturally did not suc¬ 
ceed in keeping entirely aloof from the intraparty struggles. In the end, 
Trotsky asked to be relieved of all its tasks except that of chairman of the 
Concessions Committee. 

Trotsky with Zinoviev and Kamenev Against Stalin, 1925-1927 

At the Fourteenth Party Conference, in April, 1925, it became obvious 
that Zinoviev and Kamenev found it no longer possible to support Stalin’s 
views on “socialism in one country” and on the agrarian policy. Their 
antagonism to the official party course was aggravated by an indiscretion 
of Bukharin. In a report on agrarian policy he recommended that the 
Soviet government tell the peasantry: “Enrich yourself!” A minister of 
Louis Philippe had once coined that slogan, appealing to the French 
bourgeoisie to develop capitalist industry. Bukharin apparently meant 
that the Soviet government was as much interested in developing agri¬ 
cultural production as the French government in the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century had been interested in catching up with Britain 
in industry, and should have no more scruples in using the profit motive 
of the peasants than the cabinets of the roi bourgeois had felt in ex¬ 
ploiting the desire for gain on the part of manufacturers and financiers. 
But to the guardians of the Bolshevik tradition this attitude seemed the 
most dangerous sort of opportunism, and since the Fourteenth Party 
Conference had made some concessions to the more well-to-do peasants, 
Bukharin was regarded as having uncautiously betrayed the secret 
thoughts of the whole ruling group. Stalin had not identified himself with 
Bukharin, but was held responsible for the “pro-kulak” policy by all 
malcontents, since without his approval the policy of moderation in 
agrarian matters would have been impossible. Throughout the summer 
of 1925, Zinoviev and Kamenev directed vituperative attacks upon that 
policy, at first mixing them still with bitter criticisms of Trotskyism, but 
gradually turning the edge exclusively against Stalin. 

The split in the triumvirate was, of course, a great advantage for Trot¬ 
sky, but it confronted him with an undesirable choice. Should he align 
himself with Zinoviev and Kamenev, who just a little time ago had tried 
to kill him politically with so much fervor that by comparison Stalin had 
appeared lenient? Yet the alternative to a united opposition was certain 
victory for Stalin: by 1925 it was already entirely clear that the combined 
strength of Trotsky, Zinoviev, and Kamenev would at the very best be 
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barely sufficient to match that of the general secretary. At first, however, 
Trotsky adopted a policy of wait and see. 

Since Zinoviev and Kamenev had parted ways with Stalin, they were 
facing the same necessity which Trotsky had felt somewhat earlier, namely 
to obtain a sufficient relaxation of party discipline to express their thoughts 
and organize their followers legally. Consequently, in October, 1925, 
they submitted to the Central Committee a memorandum in which they 
asked for the opening of an intraparty discussion on the question of 
“socialism in one country” and related subjects. This document was 
also signed by G. Y. Sokolnikov, commissar of finance and member of 
the Central Committee, and by Lenin’s widow, Nadczhda K. Krupskaya. 
The demand was rejected. 

Now both sides mobilized their reserves to join battle at the Fourteenth 
Party Congress. Zinoviev consolidated his control of the Leningrad party 
organization and tried to equip it with intellectual weapons for an attack 
upon the Stalinist majority of the Central Committee. Stalin, who could 
not yet break into the opposition fortress of Leningrad, at least tried to 
block the “infection” from spreading. In this effort he was very successful: 
when the Fourteenth Party Congress opened, the Leningrad delegation 
was the only one on which the opposition could rely. 

Trotsky still seems to have been reluctant to enter into a full-fledged 
alliance with Zinoviev and Kamenev, 111 but the latter wished to unite all 
anti-Stalinist forces. Therefore the “New Opposition” demanded at the 
Fourteenth Congress that adherents of all groupings which had previously 
arisen in the Russian Communist party should be admitted to responsible 
positions 112 —whereby not only many ousted Trotskyites but also sup¬ 
porters of the Workers’ Opposition would have been rehabilitated. In 
the long run, neither the New Opposition nor Trotsky would have 
tolerated these semisyndicalists but for the moment the strategy chosen 
by the Leningraders had only one defect: they were not strong enough 
to carry it through. Stalin was in full control of the congress. Neither 
the rehabilitation of former opposition groups nor Kamenev’s suggestion 
to reduce the secretariat to merely technical functions was even seriously 
considered. The report of the Central Committee was adopted by a vote 
of 559 to 65. To be sure, the resolutions on the international and domestic 
policies contained some slight verbal concessions to the opposition point 
of view—apparently these passages were inserted to deprive the opposi¬ 
tion of the monopoly of some popular slogans, and perhaps also to warn 
the Bukharin faction against “deviating” too far to the Right. The most 
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important sentences, however, were directed against Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
and Trotsky. In dealing with agrarian questions, the congress warned 
emphatically against the “underestimation of the middle peasant”—Trot¬ 
sky’s great crime. The slogans through which the opposition questioned 
the socialist character of Soviet industry--the deprecatory term “state capi¬ 
talism” had been used by many oppositionists—were in the words of the 
congress resolution 

rendering impossible a conscious attitude on the part of the masses towards 
the reconstruction of socialism in general and of socialist industry in particu¬ 
lar, can only retard the growth of the socialist elements in economy and make 
it easier for private capital to struggle against them. The Congress, therefore, 
holds that widespread educational work is needed for the purpose of over¬ 
coming these distortions of Leninism. 113 

Relatively mild as this resolution was, Stalin used it to sanction organiza¬ 
tional measures of far-reaching importance. The congress made it obliga¬ 
tory for the editors of large party newspapers to be confirmed by the 
Central Committee. The ink was hardly dry on this decision of the con¬ 
gress, when Stalin had the Central Committee and the Politbureau re¬ 
place the editor of the Leningrad Vravda by a good Stalinist. In this way 
Zinoviev lost his mouthpiece and, being no longer able to voice his criti¬ 
cism of the ruling group of the party in an effective manner, he saw his 
Leningrad machine smashed within a very short period. 

After the Fourteenth Party Congress the alliance between Trotsky and 
the New Opposition was completed. If any act in history ever came too 
late, it was the formation of this “bloc.” Kamenev and Zinoviev had been 
deprived of their organizational influence. Trotsky had already lost the 
army and much of the glamor of his name, due to the accusation of 
breach of discipline and of “Napoleonic” dreams, to the effective use made 
of his Menshevik past by his opponents, and perhaps most of all because 
many old Bolsheviks now regarded Trotsky as a man who would inces¬ 
santly drive them into new adventures whereas they were tired and wanted 
to have a normal life. 

Whatever chance may still have been left to the opposition was de¬ 
stroyed by Trotsky’s continuing illness. In the spring of 1926 he went to 
a German sanitarium to seek a cure, but with only temporary success, 
and he lost crucial time for the fight against Stalin at home. At this junc¬ 
ture even events which in themselves were favorable to the opposition 
merely accelerated its downfall, by inducing the powerful enemy to strike 
harder in the face of the menace. Moreover, the opposition had no longer 
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enough voice to make its interpretation of current developments heard 
by the party at large. Trotsky in his bitterness later wrote: 

Of Christ’s twelve apostles, Judas alone proved to be a traitor. But if he had 
acquired power, he would have represented the other eleven apostles as traitors, 
and also all the lesser apostles, whom Luke numbers as seventy. 114 

In 1926 Stalin had already so much control of Communist minds that 
he could determine the orthodox lesson to be drawn from any event, 
even from facts which Communists, if left to their own thoughts, would 
have regarded as material for an indictment of Stalinism. In this cate¬ 
gory was the outcome of the British general strike of 1926 with the sub¬ 
sequent right turn taken by the Trades Union Congress, and the first 
symptoms of Chiang Kai-shek’s disagreement with the Communists— 
symptoms which foreshadowed his defection and the collapse of the 
Soviet China policy in 1927. 

The summer of 1926 saw a great increase in the bitterness of the intra¬ 
party struggle. The opposition made wider use of conspirative methods— 
groups of oppositionists met secretly outside the localities which the 
O.G.P.U. ordinarily watched (“forest meetings”)—and ties were estab¬ 
lished with sympathizers in other parties of the Third International. In 
July, at a plenary session of the Central Committee and the Central Con¬ 
trol Commission, Stalin counteracted the latter move of the opposition 
by having Zinoviev removed from the chairmanship of the Communist 
International; he was also expelled from the Politbureau. 

In the early fall of 1926, the opposition staged a great offensive to con¬ 
quer some important party organizations, but failed completely. Although 
these defeats proved more for the effectiveness of the machine which 
Stalin had built up than for the inner sympathies of the party members, 
the opposition leaders had to realize that, for the time being at least, they 
had nothing to gain through an open struggle. Consequently, in the 
beginning of October, 1926, Trotsky, Zinoviev, Kamenev, and three of 
their principal sympathizers sent a letter to the Central Committee ex¬ 
pressing their desire to terminate the party controversy. The Central 
Committee stipulated a number of conditions which the opposition 
would have to satisfy in order again to be fully admitted to party work : 

The opposition must, without reservation, submit to all decisions of the party, 
must openly and freely condemn its own “fractional” activity, must openly 
confess that it has violated party discipline through its attempt to open a dis¬ 
cussion without the permission of the party, without delay discontinue all 
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“fractional'* activity and dissolve its “fraction/’ openly disavow ... the Men¬ 
shevist opinions of the Workers’ Opposition and equally those of such group¬ 
ings as the Korsch-Maslow-Ruth Fischer-Urbahns combination; the analogy 
with the Stockholm Party Convention, as drawn by the opposition on the 14th 
Congress, must be condemned; any support given to the “fractional” group¬ 
ings in the individual sections of the Comintern must be recognized as ab¬ 
solutely inadmissible. 115 

The opposition accepted essentially these conditions, thus condemning 
its own tactical procedures, and merely added the reservation that it still 
maintained its belief in the principles which it had pronounced previ¬ 
ously. In the words of Trotsky, this statement “was intended not for 
the apparatus but for the mass of the party. It was an expression of our 
desire to remain in the party and serve it further.” 110 

Neither the opposition nor Stalin took this “truce” seriously, but for a 
time the party controversy calmed down a little, because neither side was 
yet interested in pushing the matter to extremes. The opposition felt that 
it needed a breathing spell. Stalin had many other worries. Moreover, he 
had a right to expect that with the gradual improvement of economic 
conditions his position would become stronger. But in 1927 developments 
in the international field temporarily weakened his authority, encouraged 
his opponents, and forced him to strike back with all weapons at hand. 

Anti-Stalinism in tiie International 

One of Stalin’s difficulties arose from the unsettled state of official Com¬ 
munist policy toward the Western trade unions. From its origin, the Third 
International had wavered between two attitudes toward the non-Commu- 
nist labor organizations: should the “Amsterdam” unions be split in 
order to win additional member organizations for the “Profintern,” the 
Red trade-union International, or should all Communists be made to 
join the “Amsterdam” unions in order to obtain the greatest possible 
influence within these old organizations? Generally speaking, the former 
policy had more appeal to the Communist Left. Up to 1924, official Soviet 
policy had also, on the whole, tended toward this alternative, but be¬ 
tween 1925 and 1927, under the double impression of the meager results 
of the splitting strategy and the seemingly promising trend—from a 
Communist point of view—within the British labor unions, official Mos¬ 
cow had encouraged the Communists abroad to seek a position of power 
inside rather than outside the reformist unions. The German Communist 
party, for instance, stipulated in 1924 that every member had to join 
a union if any existed for his particular trade or profession, and thus 
Communists, by order of their party, had to pay union dues to and 
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keep union discipline under “Amsterdam” trade union “bureaucrats.” 
Although Ruth Fischer and Maslow had supported this decision, con¬ 
siderable dissatisfaction with it developed among left-wing Communists. 
The conflict was aggravated when, in 1925, the German trade-union 
groups which had left their “old” unions under the influence of Com¬ 
munist propaganda were ordered back into the fold by their own leaders. 
Although the returning splinter groups were accepted by the old unions 
under favorable conditions, 117 a number of leading members of the 
“Red” unions refused to abide by the decision and were expelled from 
the Communist party. 

Even more effective weapons than by these German developments were 
supplied to the opposition by the aftermath of the British general strike 
of 1926. This great struggle had broken out over a dispute in coal mining. 
When the Trades Union Congress, to prevent a disintegration of the 
strike in the face of increasing misery and effective government counter¬ 
measures, ordered the workers in the manufacturing and service in¬ 
dustries back to their jobs, the coal miners remained on strike still for 
several months, and naturally felt deserted by the leadership of British 
labor. This sentiment found an echo in the hearts of other British workers, 
and the Communists met with some applause when they accused the 
most prominent members of the Trades Union Congress of having missed 
an opportunity for social revolution and betrayed the struggling miners. 
The Communist accusations would have found an even more receptive 
audience if they had not overshot the goal: when Michael Tomsky, the 
leader of the Russian trade unions (and, ironically, one of the “right 
wingers” among the Bolsheviks), in a telegram to the Trades Union Con¬ 
gress at Bournemouth in September, 1926, tried to stir up a revolt in the 
rank and file by the kind of language which the Third International 
customarily applied when calling its own “deviating” sections to account, 
even many critics of British union leadership felt that this was an en¬ 
tirely improper interference with the internal affairs of the British labor 
movement. The Tomsky message was all the more ill-considered as the 
British trade unions had done their best to obtain admission of the Rus¬ 
sians to the International Federation of Trade Unions under honorable 
conditions—an admission which the Russian union leaders coveted in spite 
of their denunciation of the “Amsterdam” organization. To promote 
international labor unity, the British and Russian unions had founded 
the Anglo-Russian Joint Advisory Council which by its very existence 
meant a breach in the anti-Communist front of the Western labor move¬ 
ments. The Tomsky telegram and the Communist strategy of which it 
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was typical eventually put an end to the activities of the Joint Council 
and to the British efforts to get the Russian unions into the I.F.T.U. 

The dominant group in Moscow, although it had actually chosen a 
very hostile course toward the British labor leaders when moderation 
would have been a wiser policy, was charged by its opponents with op¬ 
portunism for having cultivated the friendship of the British leaders, who 
now were labeled traitors by all good Communists. Even after the great 
crime of canceling the strike had been committed, Moscow did not im¬ 
mediately discontinue all cooperation; for a few more months, the Joint 
Council was kept alive. Therefore ‘‘the opposition accused Stalin of 
concealing the ‘betrayal of the workers’ on the part of the English ‘re¬ 
formists’ out of consideration for less important interests of the State.” 118 

The group of German trade unionists expelled from the Communist 
party for left-wing heresy constituted a bridge from the Communist op¬ 
position to the syndicalists. In the preceding period, in which the party 
had attempted the setting up of separate “Red” unions, the latter had 
established contacts with the very small but active syndicalist organiza¬ 
tions, and these contacts naturally continued after the Left Communists 
had been disciplined. Since the Left Communists who had stayed in 
the party did not break off relations with the expelled, 119 syndicalist in¬ 
fluences reached into the German section of the Third International and 
were, for the time being at least, welcomed by the Trotskyite wing. 

Similar conditions existed in the French Communist party. The in¬ 
ternal dissensions in the political and industrial labor movement of 
France during the period 1919-1922 had left inside the Communist party 
and the C.G.T.U. a number of semisyndicalists who had qualms of con¬ 
science for having abandoned the principles of the Amiens charter by 
submitting to domination by a political body. 120 Perhaps not smaller was 
the number of revolutionary syndicalists who, having left the Communist 
party or never joined it, felt uncomfortable for having no affiliation with 
any organized international movement. Aside from German develop¬ 
ments, the rapprochement between the Workers* Opposition in Russia 
and the Trotsky-Zinoviev bloc had already demonstrated that deep dif¬ 
ferences of opinion—as deep as those over Trotsky’s advocacy of the 
“militarization of labor”—need not hinder tactical cooperation among all 
anti-Stalinist groups for the purpose of securing legality for dissenters 
within the Communist movement. An anti-Stalinist “Fourth Interna¬ 
tional,” as a platform from which to attack Stalin’s dominating posi¬ 
tion in the Communist party of the U.S.S.R., seemed to be in the making. 
“All during the summer and fall of 1927, we tried to integrate the Euro- 
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pean Left and prepared for an international conference to be held in 
Berlin at the same time as the Fifteenth Party Congress in Moscow .” 121 

This international alignment of anti-Stalinist forces would, of course, 
have been much more menacing if it had been formed before Stalin had 
been allowed so much time to fortify his position in the Soviet Union. 
In 1927? he could have looked with equanimity upon the attempt of his 
enemies to form a common front 122 if it had not been for the heavy blow 
to his prestige from the events in China. It was this defeat of Stalin’s 
policy that gave the opposition at least the semblance of a chance of suc¬ 
cess. 


Communist Df.hkat in China 

Rosa Luxemburg had enriched Marxian doctrine by the idea that the 
most effective way for capitalism to postpone its doom was to expand 
into “noncapitalistic space,” and that this opportunity for the capitalist 
system to obtain a lease on life was the cause of imperialism. Although the 
Bolsheviks had never accepted all the theoretical embroidery of Luxem¬ 
burg's arguments, the basic explanation which she had given for im¬ 
perialism became a tenet of the Bolshevik creed, and from 1919 on 
Bolshevik policy tried to accelerate the collapse of the capitalistic system 
by calling the colonial and scmicolonial peoples to revolt. The country in 
which this strategy seemed most promising was China. 

That country of old civilization had for many decades been exploited 
and humiliated by the Western Powers, oppressed by a decadent dynasty 
of foreign origin, mistreated by local bureaucrats and military satraps, 
and been prevented by these handicaps from adjusting successfully to 
the conditions of modern life as her neighbor Japan had done. The revo¬ 
lution of 1911 had driven the Manchus from the throne, but had even 
aggravated the evil of local “warlordism,” since the new central power 
was still weaker than the old. 

Already in the late Manchu period, however, great changes had been 
going on in the social and economic life of the country. The old family 
system showed signs of disintegration. In Shanghai and a few other 
places big factories were springing up, and an industrial labor question, 
which could no longer be managed by the ancient Chinese guild system, 
emerged. The almost superstitious antiforcignism of the nineteenth 
century was changing into a modern-type nationalism with more con¬ 
structive aspects. The man who did most to transform this widespread 
feeling into a political force was Sun Yat-sen, leader of the left wing of 
the Kuomintang, the Nationalist party. 
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It was also Sun Yat-sen who grasped the opportunity which the Russian 
revolution with its anti-imperialist tendencies offered to Chinese national¬ 
ism. In January, 1923, a joint declaration by Sun Yat-sen and Adolph Joffe, 
as Soviet representative, stated “Chinese national union and national 
independence” as the common goals, whereas conditions were declared not 
yet ripe for the establishment of communism or socialism. 123 Russian 
assistance to the Kuomintang was promised, and subsequently military 
and political advisers were sent to South China. The arrangement, 
which amounted to a Russian-Kuomintang alliance, was continued after 
the death of Sun Yat-sen in 1925. Within the group which took over the 
leadership of the Kuomintang and worked smoothly with the Russians, 
the Japanese-trained General Chiang Kai-shek, indoctrinated during a 
visit in Moscow, was one of the most prominent. The Chinese Com¬ 
munist party, existing since 1921, operated as a part of the Kuomintang, at 
first with the full knowledge and approval of the latter’s leaders. 

In July, 1926, the Kuomintang army, under the leadership of Chiang 
Kai-shek, began its “northern expedition” from its base at Canton, to free 
Central and Northern China from the war lords and to establish a Kuo¬ 
mintang government for the whole country. In its first phase, the expedi¬ 
tion was a complete success, largely through the nationalist propaganda 
which disarmed the war-lord armies psychologically before the battles. A 
few months before the start, however, the first signs of disagreement 
between the Communists and the circle around Chiang Kai-shek had 
become noticeable. Although personal factors undoubtedly played a role 
in the deterioration of their relationship,—in spite of the conciliatory 
attitude of Michael Borodin, the Russian chief adviser—the conflict was 
inevitable because the Kuomintang could not adopt the Communist aims 
without frustrating its own. The Russians wanted to use the Chinese 
revolution as a spearhead of the anti-imperialistic drive, especially against 
the British Empire, and this idea was of course supported by the Chinese 
Communists. But China was not strong enough to engage in all-out 
war against the Western Powers, or even to break with them completely: 
she needed peace, economic assistance in her development, and diplomatic 
support against Japan. 

Equally as important as the issue of Chinese-Western relations was that 
of the class struggle in China itself. Although Leninist doctrine en¬ 
couraged cooperation with the native “revolutionary bourgeoisie” of the 
colonial countries, the same doctrine made it clear that such cooperation 
would be followed by a merciless struggle between the proletariat and the 
middle class, with the annihilation of the latter as the inevitable outcome. 
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In China, as elsewhere, the mere postponement of this war to the death 
failed to create the right atmosphere for a class alliance. The class-struggle 
concept itself had to be restricted if internal war was not to destroy every 
prospect of national unity. The policy makers of the Third International, 
in framing their Chinese policy, made some concessions to this urgent 
necessity—and therefore were bitterly attacked by the opposition in Russia. 
True enough, it was a preposterous situation for Communists to have to 
discourage the thrusts of the incipient workers’ and peasants’ movement 
against landlords, money lenders, and factory owners, but the contradic¬ 
tion between such prudence and the content of Communist propaganda 
did not make the need for prudence any less real. The maximum amount 
of moderation compatible with the spirit of world communism fell far 
short of what a successful strategy in China would have required. 

The break between Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists came after 
the occupation of Shanghai by the Nationalist army. Control over this 
large commercial and industrial center, with its important extraterritorial 
foreign settlements, aggravated the controversial issues and forced Chiang 
to make his decision. In the morning of April 12, 1927, he fell with 
savagery upon his erstwhile allies. The premises of Communist party 
organizations and Communist-dominated labor unions were occupied, 
anyone found there or otherwise suspected of Communist convictions or 
sympathies was either killed on the spot or arrested and, most frequently, 
executed later. Even if the stories about inhuman torture, as contained in 
Andre Malraux’s famous novel Mans Fate , V24 should be exaggerated, the 
cruel manner in which the historically necessary decision was carried out 
remains a very black spot on Chiang’s record. 

The Shanghai massacre alienated the left wing of the Kuomintang from 
Chiang Kai-shek. The Third International, under the leadership of Stalin 
and Bukharin, now tried to cooperate all the more intensely with the 
Kuomintang Left, which had its seat at Wuhan (Hankow) and, for a 
time, seemed at least equal in strength to Chiang Kai-shek’s faction. But 
the same reasons which had made continued cooperation between the 
whole Kuomintang and the Communists impossible now brought about 
a break between the latter and the Left Kuomintang. In July, 1927, 
Wuhan turned against the Communists with hardly less ferocity than 
Chiang Kai-shek had done three months earlier. 

The failure to anticipate Chiang’s defection was a grave political 
liability for Stalin and his supporters; even worse in its effect on the cur¬ 
rent of opinion within the Russian Communist party w'as Moscow’s 
futile attempt to continue collaboration with Wuhan after the April crisis. 
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In July, 1927, the whole of China seemed lost for communism; at that 
time, even the greatest optimist within the Third International can hardly 
have expected the reorganization of Communist forces which in the 
1930’s led to the establishment of a Communist regime in the Chinese 
Northwest; still less, of course, could there be any thought of such 
enormous successes as the Communists achieved after the Second World 
War. The heaviness of the blow which the nontotalitarian part of the 
world felt when China came under Communist rule in 1949 is a measure 
of the shock which the Communists must have felt in 1927, when the 
chance to incorporate the tremendous area and population of China in the 
Communist orbit seemed to have slipped from their hands. 120 

Stalin’s Victory 

The events in China electrified and consolidated the opposition to Stalin 
in the U.S.S.R., 126 but Chiang’s betrayal supplied Stalin’s internal foes 
only with talking points: even the shock of the Chinese defeat failed to 
change the situation fundamentally. Stalin’s power was based upon control 
of the party organization, which he held mainly because he had made so 
many local party administrators personally dependent on him. He had not 
created his position by arguments and it could not be destroyed by argu¬ 
ments, unless their popular appeal was strong enough to make Stalin’s 
subordinates fearful of being swept out of their jobs by universal indigna¬ 
tion. For such an effect the masses, even the party members, were not 
sufficiently receptive to oppositional propaganda. They had become ac¬ 
customed to authoritarian leadership, and they were tired. Until recently, 
the opposition itself had cooperated with Stalin in maintaining the 
pretense of a united leadership. When finally the deadly rivalry among 
the leaders had been revealed to the average rank-and-file Communist, 
he was frightened and bewildered. 127 Under the impression of the 
Chinese disaster the masses developed some doubts as to the correctness of 
Stalin’s course, but no will to mutiny. 

A few weeks after Chiang Kai-shek’s defection the opposition published 
the “Manifesto of the Eighty-three.” In this appeal to the party, Stalin’s 
critics recapitulated their old accusations against his Central Committee: 
strangling of intraparty democracy, weakening of the working class for 
the benefit of the kulaks—the term “Neo-Nep” was coined to stigmatize 
this policy—and allying with reactionary elements in international affairs. 
To demonstrate the bankruptcy of the regime, great use was made not 
only of the setback in China but also of the hostile measures which the 
British Conservative government had taken against communism: it had 
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broken ofl diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R. after a police raid upon 
the Soviet trade delegation “Arcos” had produced material compromising 
the good faith and the diplomatic correctness of the Soviet representatives. 
The declaration of the eighty-three was circulated within the party and 
signatures were collected, as a preparatory measure for the inevitable 
showdown at the party congress, but the number of signers does not seem 
to have been very great. Of course, this limited number was no reliable 
measure of the popularity of the opposition: many party members un¬ 
doubtedly withheld their names from fear of Stalin’s reprisals. 

In July, 1927, the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union once more condemned the opposition, and the latter again 
had to give a promise to refrain from “fractional activities.” Meanwhile, 
in preparing for the battle royal, the Fifteenth Congress of the Com¬ 
munist party of the U.S.S.R., Stalin used the apparatus of the secret police 
with even less restraint than on previous occasions. In October, Trotsky 
and Zinoviev were expelled from the Central Committee—convincing 
evidence that Stalin was gaining ground. The opposition realized that 
conspiratorial discussions in secret meetings could not possibly have any 
success against Stalin’s reign of terror, but how could oppositionist 
propaganda break through to the masses? The dissenting leaders or¬ 
ganized a campaign of speeches at party meetings, only to be met by 
insurmountable resistance: O.G.P.U. agents created disturbances when¬ 
ever a meeting seemed to be sympathetic to the opposition, and stirred 
up the workers to show their indignation over the oppositionist “party 
wreckers” whenever such an appeal to party loyalty promised success. 
The last resort of the opposition was to come out into the streets: in con¬ 
nection with the tenth anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution, Trotsky 
and Zinoviev planned public demonstrations against Stalin. The attempt 
failed miserably: the public places of Russian cities were even more ef¬ 
fectively controlled by Stalin’s police than party meetings. This last 
tactical move of his enemies gave Stalin two advantages: he could say 
that the masses themselves had repudiated Trotsky and his allies, because 
no popular movement had answered their appeals, and he could also accuse 
them of having tried to use nonparty masses against the leadership of the 
party. 128 For the latter crime, Trotsky and Zinoviev were expelled from 
the party on November 14, at a joint session of the Central Committee 
and the Control Commission. About four weeks later the Fifteenth Party 
Congress confirmed this expulsion and extended it to the whole op¬ 
position. 

But Stalin knew that it was not enough to defeat opponents: one must 
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force them to debase themselves, to “eat crow.” Previously, such self- 
abasement had been the price for being allowed to remain in the party; 
now it had to be paid for a mere hope of readmission. Shortly before the 
decisive vote was taken, Stalin made the opposition “an explicit offer: if 
the capitulation was complete enough, expulsions from the party would 
be limited in time—readmissions would be considered later—and the 
bloc leaders would be allowed to remain in Moscow.” 329 Zinoviev and 
Kamenev accepted, Trotsky refused and was accordingly deported to 
Alma Ata, and, when even 2,500 miles of distance did not prevent him 
from trying to influence events in Moscow, he was exiled to Turkey 
(1929). 

Stalin s victory at the Fifteenth Party Congress was primarily due to his 
firm grip on the party apparatus, but his triumph was made easier by the 
support of the right-wing: Bukharin, Rykov, and Tomsky. These men had 
every reason to feel that their beliefs were in complete contradiction to 
those of Trotsky; if the struggle had been an ideological one, they would 
have been entirely right in siding with Stalin. Unfortunately for them, 
the struggle was not primarily over issues, but over personal power. The 
right-wingers may have found Trotsky even as a person no more accept¬ 
able than Stalin, but the latter was emphatically the more dangerous 
enemy. Only six months after the party congress at which Trotsky was 
finally expelled, Stalin initiated hostilities against Bukharin and Rykov 
and thus began a struggle which for the two ended with their execution 
in 1938. 
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Consolidation of the Facist 
Dictatorship 


Fascism Fortifies Its Parliamentary Position 

In the first two years of his regime, Mussolini was groping for solutions 
which would permit him to establish his absolute power despite Italy’s 
liberal tradition. This at least is the most plausible interpretation of his 
policy: it is possible, but unlikely, that in this period he was operating 
according to a preconceived plan. He seems to have been anxious to try 
out, by experiment, not only how far he could go without antagonizing 
public opinion too much, but also if he could not gain some personal 
support from a sufficiently humiliated opposition to keep his unruly 
Fascist masses and subleaders under control. If this was his intention he 
failed: no agreement proved feasible with the opposition. He had to 
destroy it and after the first four or five years of his regime was more 
dependent on his own party than he had been in the beginning. He was 
not so fortunate as Hitler who in 1934 was able to rely on the army as 
a potential force in eliminating the recalcitrant SA leaders. On the other 
hand, Mussolini secured such a firm grip on his party that at least in the 
later years, until the final crisis of Fascism, he could steer it exactly as he 
wanted with disciplinary action only in individual cases of recalcitrancy 
but without large-scale blood purges. 1 

Mussolini formed his first cabinet from the ranks of various “bourgeois” 
parties as well as from those of the Blackshirts. This coalition policy was 
accompanied by a mitigation of the terror—a necessary condition if the 
coalition partners were to believe that fascism would eventually “normal¬ 
ize” itself and become acceptable, for a permanent or long-lasting 
alliance, to groups committed to a liberal outlook and Christian ethics. 2 
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But despite Mussolini’s seeming moderation, it was easy enough to see 
that he was on his way to dictatorship, and to recognize that his absolute 
power would spell doom to every movement trying to keep its inde¬ 
pendence. The Popularists, Socialists, and Communists were aware of this 
inevitability; so were the Democrats under Amendola and probably a 
number of persons in all parties. Most liberals and conservatives, how¬ 
ever, clung to the illusion that Mussolini might permanently tolerate some 
diversity of political forces. 

The Popularists took the lead of the opposition: they still felt that the 
majority of the clerics was behind them—despite the coolness of the 
Vatican—and this support gave them an element of strength which other 
parties lacked. At their Turin convention, in April, 1923, the Popularists 
declared in a resolution that “the Fascist program, if carried out to the 
letter, would mean the realization of ideas opposed to the principles of 
the Catholic tradition.” It was further stated that the Popularist cabinet 
members were at their posts for the purpose of making the executive 
branch of the government accept the constitutional order. 3 

Mussolini accepted the challenge. He asked for the resignation of the 
Popularist ministers and prepared to make his control of the national 
legislature independent of the non-Fascist parties. To this effect he had a 
bill drawn up for suffrage reform. The Italian Chamber of Deputies had 
been elected according to proportional representation, and a multiparty 
system was in existence. The Fascists saw no prospect of gaining an 
absolute majority of the voters. Consequently, the new law assured an 
absolute majority of scats to any party which would gain a relative 
majority and would reach at least 25 per cent of the popular vote. Under 
pressure of demonstrations, organized by Fascist organizations, the 
chambers consented to their own emasculation by enacting the new law. 
The inner weakness of the opposition now became obvious: Most of the 
Liberals voted for the bill, the Popularists abstained, and only the Socialists 
and apparently the Communists and some individual members of other 
parties—the secrecy of the ballot makes it impossible to identify the attitude 
of smaller groups with certainty—cast a negative vote. 

The Murder of Matteotti 

In the elections of spring, 1924, which gave the Fascists the desired 
absolute control of parliament, terror again played a considerable role 
and the opposition was allowed only a modicum of freedom. But once 
the chamber of deputies had convened, the minority could at least use 
the parliamentary platform to denounce the Fascist regime. The leader of 
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the opposition in these attacks was Giacomo Matteotti, a socialist, who 
with vigor of youth and with unmatched courage assailed the dictator and 
his henchmen. He captured the imagination of the country and during 
the early summer of 1924 appeared as the man most dangerous to fascism. 4 

On June 12 it became suddenly known that Matteotti had disappeared 
two days earlier, “in circumstances,” as Mussolini himself was forced to 
state in the chamber, “such as to warrant the idea of a crime.” 6 A wave 
of horror swept the country, especially when police reports, which the 
government was not able to prevent from being published, confirmed 
the suspicion that Matteotti had been murdered by Fascists. In the course 
of the following weeks it became known that the man who had led the 
gang of murderers was an underworld figure, Amerigo Dumini; he had 
obviously acted on higher orders. Cesare Rossi, chief of the Fascist Press 
Bureau, and Giovanni Marinelli, general secretary of the party, were 
definitely implicated; so was, at least as an accessory, General de Bono, 
chief of police of the capital and one of the quadnimviri who had led the 
March on Rome. Mussolini’s direct responsibility for the deed has been 
often suspected but never definitely established, although Rossi, who 
escaped—probably with official connivance, to France, later accused Mus¬ 
solini in a detailed memorandum/ 5 In view of the public indignation 
the government had to initiate an investigation which resulted in the 
imprisonment of Dumini, Rossi—until his flight—and others. 7 In the 
meantime, the opposition attacked the government furiously and the 
majority of anti-Fascist deputies apparently saw itself on the verge of 
victory. During the suspension of the chamber sessions from June 12 to 
24, the outspokenly anti-Fascist parties decided to withdraw from the 
meetings of the legislature until the Matteotti case would be cleared up. 
This step was called the Retirement to the Aventine, in allusion to the 
exodus of the Roman plebs. The opposition parties were even able to 
agree on a common manifesto which contained a scathing indictment of 
the Fascist regime. 

The Anti-Fascists Miss Their Opportunity 

As an act of moral protest the secession was effective, but nevertheless it 
was poor strategy. Although at that moment the opposition enjoyed great 
sympathies in the country, and fascism was despised by the majority of 
Italians, this fortunate moral position of the anti-Fascists was no adequate 
substitute for physical power. Mussolini had his Fascist legions. Between 
them and the opposition stood the king and the Italian army. The only 
real chance of a more than temporary success for the opposition lay in the 
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possibility of inducing the army to put an end to the Fascist regime. In 
all probability military action would have required a decision by the 
king. 8 It might not have been impossible to impress the monarch with the 
dangers to which the dynasty would be exposed if he further tolerated the 
criminal Fascist regime, but that task was not easy, since the king was 
undoubtedly afraid lest any upheaval that might overthrow Mussolini 
might go too far, from the monarchical point of view: even people who 
did not have a throne to lose felt that “the fall of Mussolini would be a 
leap in the dark.” 9 Any chance to overcome this obstacle lay in the 
formation of an overwhelmingly strong opposition bloc in which the 
more radical elements were balanced by moderates. To this end the 
“Aventine” parties—Popularists, Democrats under the leadership of 
Giovanni Amendola, “Social Democrats” under the leadership of the 
Duke of Cesaro, Unitary Socialists (Turati faction), Maximalist Socialists, 
Communists, and Republicans—would have had to establish an under¬ 
standing with the fiancheggiatori , 10 the conservative and liberal groups of 
various shades which had been supporting the Fascist regime, “protecting 
its flanks,” and now were wavering. But the Aventine parties could have 
influenced these much more effectively from inside the chamber than 
from outside. 

The situation which the Italian anti-Fascists had to face at that juncture 
set a precedent for many similar dilemmas and disappointments of 
European liberals during the following decades. The core of the Fascist 
party, kept together by fear of the vengeance of its opponents if by 
nothing else, and led by a man whose greatest and perhaps only virtue 
was his indomitable energy, was invulnerable to any nonphysical attack. 
The anti-Fascists have been criticized for not starting an armed insur¬ 
rection, 11 but from a rational point of view they were right in not at¬ 
tempting the impossible. Almost thirty years earlier, Friedrich Engels in 
his preface to a new edition of Marx’s Class Struggles in France had ex¬ 
plained that insurrection against disciplined troops had little probability 
of success even in “the classical time of street battles” (first half of the 
nineteenth century) and that innovations in military technique, up to 
the time of his writing, had further reduced the chances of revolutionary 
victory over effectively functioning governmental forces. In the twentieth 
century, the trend had continued in the same direction. In the Russian 
and German revolutions of 1917-1919, the revolutionaries were victorious 
when they had some army detachments on their side while fighting a 
disintegrating government army, and were invariably defeated when 
they had to do their fighting as mobs against soldiers, or even as im- 
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provised paramilitary units against a regular or semiregular army. In all 
probability, the Fascist legions of 1924, although their morale was un¬ 
doubtedly impaired, still had the efficiency of the German Freikprps of 
1919 which had defeated the Communists in Berlin and Munich, and the 
anti-Fascists had not even those rudiments of fighting units which the 
German Communists had then possessed. The anti-Fascists might have 
staged an insurrection as a heroic gesture, which would have earned 
great applause among the determined democrats of Europe and America, 
but would have ended in Fascist triumph. Should the anti-Fascists have 
revolted in the face of certain defeat? Self-sacrifice of revolutionaries 
fighting against hopeless odds has sometimes, in the long run, gained the 
force of a legend and thereby influenced history, but not so often as the 
romanticists believe. For a leader it requires a superhuman effort to call 
on workers or peasants to take up arms in a struggle in which they are 
sure to be beaten and which will leave their wives and children without a 
breadwinner, for the sole purpose of recording in blood the will to resist 
despotism. The leader’s conscience has to bear an even greater burden 
because of the impossibility of revealing to his followers the certainty of 
defeat in the beginning of the struggle. The defenders of the status quo, 
to be sure, are hypocritical when they castigate prominent revolutionaries 
for having led the masses to their doom—an accusation which is repeated 
after almost every unsuccessful insurrection, and which usually does not 
prevent the accusers from aggravating the fate of the defeated masses as 
much as possible, or from praising the soldierly tradition of resistance at 
any price, when practiced in defense of the existing order. But to reject 
accusations against revolutionaries who have fought a death battle is one 
thing; to sneer at leaders who refuse to call their followers up for hope¬ 
less combat is something different. Yet the interwar period and the fol¬ 
lowing decade have produced many critics who, often far from the scene 
of struggle, expressed their contempt for leaders who failed to sacrifice 
the trusting masses for the sake of the historical record. 

It may perhaps seem strange, especially in view of Italian labor tradi¬ 
tions, that the anti-Fascists made no attempt to call a general strike in 
1924. 12 The disillusioning British experience of 1926 was not yet available; 
the memory of the unfortunate factory occupation may have created a 
psychological obstacle, but hardly an insurmountable one. The decisive 
clement in the situation is revealed by the anti-Fascist Luigi Ferrari’s 
estimate of the relative strength of the Fascist and anti-Fascist labor 
organizations. According to him, the Fascist unions had in 1924 almost 
three times as many members as the socialist and the Catholic unions put 
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together, and the Catholics, who might have been hesitant to engage in a 
general strike, were still twice as strong as the socialists. 13 Undoubtedly, 
there would have been many defections from the Fascist unions, but the 
overwhelming disparity in organizational strength would not thereby 
have been compensated, because a labor organization cannot be im¬ 
provised, especially with a hostile police watching. It is certainly under¬ 
standable that the calling of a general strike was not even seriously con¬ 
sidered by the “Aventine.” 

But the only alternative to insurrection or passivity, the establishment 
of contacts with army leaders, other monarchists, and semi-Fascists ap¬ 
peared to a large section of the Aventine bloc as a moral impossibility. It 
was not merely a matter of distaste which open foes of a regime usually 
feel when tactical considerations point to the advantages of an alliance 
with compromisers and with those who have accepted favors from the 
powers that be. The majority of the Unitary Socialists and the Re¬ 
publicans, not to speak of the Maximalists and the Communists, felt 
that they could not make common cause with the army, the king, and 
industrial and agrarian entrepreneurs—in other words, with militarism 
and “reaction.” Some members of the Aventine group, it seems, in spite of 
all inhibitions did approach the king, but nothing came of the move: 14 
even if Victor Emmanuel had been less cautious by nature, it would cer¬ 
tainly have taken a broad combination of forces to induce him to a decisive 
step. For such a combination, the Aventine retirement was about the worst 
possible preparation. 

The different Aventine parties were not only unable to move in common 
toward an alliance with the monarchy and the army, but they were also 
incapable of forming a government coalition of their own. The declara¬ 
tion after Matteotti s assassination was the maximum of common effort 
that they could muster. 35 Not without reason did Mussolini say in 
retrospect: “The Opposition staked everything on a moral question to 
which there could be no solution in their favor, and by withdrawing from 
the political arena they left the way clear for the Regime to counter¬ 
attack them whenever it saw fit.” 16 The phrase, often repeated in those 
days, by the opposition, that the Matteotti case was a moral problem, was 
dangerous because it was used to deny that the case was also a political 
problem: an opposition which accuses the government of moral depravity 
must offer the country the choice of an alternative government. But this 
was prevented by the purists in the anti-Fascist camp who were more 
afraid of betraying their principles by an objectionable alliance than of 
missing the only chance to save Italian freedom. 
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Since the Avcntine group, as a whole, was unable to form a government 
coalition, the only possible way out of the situation would have been for 
the Popularists and the Amendola Democrats to seek an alliance with 
the liberals and conservatives who had remained in the chamber, and for 
the other Aventine parties to promise at least toleration, if not support, 
of any anti-Fascist cabinet formed by that bloc. In similar situations, such 
arrangements were made, though not without internal opposition within 
Socialist party ranks, in Germany for the protection of the Weimar 
Republic and in France for the promotion of a conciliatory foreign policy. 
But the Italian socialists felt apparently still too much committed to the 
phraseology of postwar radicalism to cooperate, however loosely, with 
“bourgeois” groups of more or less conservative tendencies, even though 
this was the price for the liberation from fascism. The belief of many 
socialists that the pronouncement of outraged moral feelings, without 
political implementation, would, like another trumpet of Jericho, bring 
about the downfall of the enemy’s position was a product of wishful think¬ 
ing: the socialists hoped that they would be spared the hateful choice 
between a coalition or “toleration” policy and the continuance of the 
Fascist dictatorship. 17 

The responsibility, to be sure, was not the socialists’ alone. Not only 
did they share it with the other Aventine parties, but the non-Fascist 
groups outside the Aventine did little if anything to make an arrange¬ 
ment with them easier for the socialists. On the contrary, some of the 
leading fianchcggiatori were again succumbing to the temptation of 
helping the Fascists. On June 24, the Senate even gave Mussolini a vote of 
confidence. The most distinct formal responsibility rested with the king: 
he ought to have taken the initiative in restoring the constitution, now 
that history offered him such an excellent opportunity to correct his 
mistake in not using the army against the Fascists in 1922. 

The intransigence of the socialists does not exonerate others who failed 
to do their part in building a broad anti-Fascist front: yet of all the politi¬ 
cal groups the socialists had the strongest or at least the most tangible 
reasons to subordinate all other considerations in the struggle against 
fascism. The conservatives and liberals, the king, and the army leaders 
still thought that they could find an acceptable accommodation with the 
Fascists, and not without some good reason: during a long subsequent 
period their personal interests and those of the groups which they 
represented did not fare badly under the Fascist government. Even the 
Popularists had something to gain from compromise, namely a better 
outward position of the Catholic Church. Only a considerable historical 
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perspective and a deep understanding of the meaning and functions of 
conservatism, of Christianity, of the monarchy, and of the army in a 
modern state could have induced these groups—actually induced a 
number of their members—to an all-out anti-Fascist struggle. The Com¬ 
munists, on the other hand, were not interested in saving “bourgeois 
democracy.” From a crushing of fascism by a coalition they could expect 
an end of their persecution as individuals and greater freedom for their 
party, but a firmly established Italian democracy might have been a 
greater impediment than Mussolini to the final victory of communism. 

The case of the socialists was different. Their whole cause depended on 
the defeat of fascism. Some of the Unitary Socialists, it is true, and all 
Maximalists shared in some measure the Communist contempt for 
“bourgeois democracy” as a final political form, but the overwhelming 
majority of the socialists hated terror and knew that for the foreseeable 
future a socialist movement could gain ground only in a democratic 
atmosphere. Their sole reason for not taking the initiative for a broad 
anti-Fascist front in which they would be either active or silent partners 
was some obviously obsolete formulas and slogans, indicating the integral 
character of their revolutionary creed and of their undiluted faith in the 
class struggle. By permitting these formulas to determine their course of 
action, the Italian socialists burdened themselves with a formidable, 
historical responsibility. 

Let us stop for a moment to consider the grave consequences of the 
failure to which passivity led the anti-Fascist forces. Suppose the anti- 
Fascist sentiment of 1924 had not been permitted to peter out. Suppose a 
coalition of socialists, liberals, and conservatives had induced the army 
to turn against the Fascists and had then formed a government, in which 
not necessarily all these groups would have had to participate but to which 
all of them would have had to give some sort of passive or active support: 
then most likely a democratic Italy would have existed in the late 1920*5 
and in the 1930’s. Without the example of a successfully established 
dictatorship in Italy, Hitler would probably not have come to power. If 
he had, his position would have been considerably weaker. A democratic 
Italy would certainly not have supported dictatorships in Spain and 
Austria. In other words, if the Italian anti-Fascists of 1924 had succeeded 
in destroying the Fascist dictatorship, the world might have been spared 
the holocaust of 1939-3945 and the impasse which followed it and which is 
threatening mankind with new destruction. 

The opportunity was lost, not merely because of the sins of omission 
on the part of the anti-Fascists, but also through the courage and superb 
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strategy of Mussolini. However repugnant he may appear to us as a 
person, the way he stood his ground in the crisis of 1924 and gradually 
regained superiority over his opponents was a feat of supreme leadership. 

Mussolini Recovers Lost Ground 

Immediately after the discovery of the crime against Matteotti, Mussolini’s 
whole effort was directed toward the goal of gaining time. He condemned 
the murder in the strongest terms, promising the most energetic 
measures to bring the guilty to justice. He even indicated that he might 
be willing to resign. 18 He had the Fascist militia take an oath to the king, 
thus emphasizing that this armed body was no longer a partisan army 
but part of the forces of the state and thereby in principle subject to its 
jurisdiction. Most important, he tried to tie the fiancheggiatori closer to 
himself, and at first succeeded: Salandra, Orlando, and Giolitti lent Mus¬ 
solini their support against the Aventine in the critical weeks of mid¬ 
summer 1924. This cooperation, to be sure, proved temporary. Between 
August, 1924, and January, 1925, all the different groups which called 
themselves liberal turned away from the government, but their change 
did not cancel the enormous advantage which they had given Mussolini 
previously during the most critical phase. Even in this period when he 
tried to appear conciliatory, Mussolini reminded the opposition that he 
still had the key of power. “Let it be known the Regime cannot be 
prosecuted,” he declared on August 8. 10 In July, he had already issued a 
decree “regulating” the press so as to curb the attacks on the government, 
but, at first, to reduce the resistance against this muzzling power, applied 
it with leniency. He also curbed the violence of the Fascist militia, which 
threatened to flare up especially after the murder of the Fascist deputy 
Casalini by a workman. By this alternation of challenging and appeasing 
gestures he prevented a decisive change within the first few months, and 
time was on the side of the Fascists: gradually, the boycott of the 
parliamentary sessions by the Aventine group came to appear devoid of 
purpose, and the excitement over Matteotti’s murder abated. 

Once more, as in the period immediately preceding the March on 
Rome, the pope came to Mussolini’s aid by taking a stand against coopera¬ 
tion between Popularists and socialists—a cooperation which was as 
essential for effective anti-Fascist action as the cooperation between the 
Center party and the Social Democrats was in Germany for the preserva¬ 
tion of the Weimar Republic. This new pontifical warning came in an 
address to the students of the Catholic University. The general attitude 
of Pius XI was different from that of his predecessor, Benedict XV, who 
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had realized that the only great chance for the church in the present age 
is to speak as the conscience of all mankind even if that brought the Holy 
See into some cooperation with secularist forces. Thus Benedict had 
pursued his peace policy in 1917 as a parallel action to the Stockholm 
project of the socialists. It was no accident that the same pope had ap¬ 
proved of Don Sturzo’s activities in organizing the Popularist party. 
Pius turned the clock back. “A conservative by training and conviction, 
Pius had no sympathy for the democratic institutions which (with their 
‘fetish of liberty/ as he dubbed the constitutional rights of freedom of 
thought, of speech and of assembly) had become hotbeds of Socialism 
and Communism” 20 In a period in which democracy offered the only 
chance of a social order approximating the realization of the brotherhood 
of men, this orientation of papal policy represented a fatal mistake, which 
was later repeated on a much larger scale when the pope failed to disavow 
the acts of cruelty and oppression committed in Austria and Spain by 
men who claimed to fight for the Catholic Church. Only unfair critics 
can blame the Holy See for seeking some outward accommodation with 
dictatorial regimes; in the opposite case, the church would soon lose any 
opportunity to fulfill its functions in any totalitarian state. Nor can the 
Catholic Church be expected to commit itself to democracy on funda¬ 
mental grounds: in the light of Catholic tradition the highest place that 
can be accorded democratic government is that of one form—out of 
several—in which men might legitimately arrange their political affairs. 
But these limitations could have been respected and the condemnation of 
communism could have been made infinitely more effective, if the pope 
had refrained from giving encouragement and support to the Fascist 
eulogizers and practitioners of violence. The policy of Pius XI detracted 
from the moral authority of the Holy See by letting it appear in a partisan 
position, lenient, and even benevolent toward the extremists of the Right 
while turning the edge of condemnation against those of the Left. 

With the beginning of 1925, Mussolini felt that the Aventine protest 
had spent its force, and that the time was ripe for a counteroffensive. He 
started it with a speech on January 3 in the chamber. 21 The Duce’s success 
with this speech does little credit to the audience: in a manner which 
ought to have been repugnant, he boasted of his never failing energy and 
his other incomparable capacities; he contradicted himself, for example, 
when at one moment he tried to prove that he could not possibly have 
ordered or condoned the atrocities committed by Fascists, and at the next 
pompously declared: “I assume, I alone, the political, moral, historical 
responsibility for everything that has happened.” His accusations against 
the opposition, which he blamed for disturbing the public order, for 
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causing excesses by its unrestrained attacks on the government, and for 
having made an unconstitutional gesture by its withdrawal to the 
Aventine would have been logical in a police chief admonishing the 
citizens to keep law and order, but not in a revolutionary leader who had 
staged the March on Rome and before and after that event had ordered his 
followers to use bludgeon and revolver lor putting down the opposition. 

Two strong passages, however, can be found in the speech. In the be¬ 
ginning, Mussolini challenged the chamber to impeach him before the 
High Court of Justice—an act for which the opposition was unprepared 
and which would hardly have been successful, since Mussolini’s criminal 
complicity in the Matteotti murder and in other deeds of violence was 
more doubtful than his political and moral responsibility. If the gesture 
was therefore too safe to prove anything, it was embarrassing for the 
opposition which was told: ‘Tour move!” and then found it impossible 
to take any action. More important than this clever trick, however, was 
the political challenge which Mussolini hurled at his opponents in the 
same speech: 

If Fascism has only been castor oil or a club, and not a proud passion of the 
best Italian youth, the blame is on me! If Fascism has been a criminal associa¬ 
tion, if all the violence has been the result of a determined historical, political, 
moral delinquency, the responsibility for this is on me, because I have created 
it with my propaganda from the time of our intervention in the war to this 
moment. 

It is a pity that nobody in the opposition seems to have given the proper 
answer to these words, which certainly went to the core of the matter. 
Fascism had indeed been a high ideal to many high-minded Italians, but 
Mussolini and his henchmen had sullied this idealism, dragged it through 
the dirt by making violence an essential element of their system—not the 
violence of the barricade but the violence of the lynch mob. Although 
even the best speeches could probably no longer have changed the course 
of events, such words might have had some echo even within the Fascist 
ranks. 22 For many members of the opposition, to be sure, it would have 
been difficult to speak such language, because they themselves emphasized 
the necessary role of violence in the social struggles of the age, although 
they did not use the same base means of terror as the Fascists: the castor- 
oil bottle as a weapon is a Fascist invention." 3 

Fascist Counteroffensive 

At the same time the terror was let loose again. In December, 1924* the 
city of Florence had already undergone a new “punitive action,” which 
extended into the neighboring cities. 24 These and other reprisals were 
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under the supreme direction of Roberto Farinacci, of whom a sympathetic 
commentator once said: “Just as Mussolini was the symbol of the spiritual 
intransigence of Fascism, so was Farinacci the symbol of its physical 
intransigence” 25 The same idea has been expressed by the many people 
who, according to a more antagonistic reporter, called Farinacci “the 
sadist” 20 He may even have been opposed to Mussolini’s order for 
moderation during the period immediately following the Matteotti 
murder 27 When Farinacci was appointed secretary general of the Fascist 
party, his name stood for a program which he immediately started to 
carry out. It seems that even the use of castor oil was resumed 28 Within 
a year the anti-Fascists were bludgeoned into flight from public life—in 
many instances into flight from the country. When the Aventine op¬ 
positionists tried to return to parliament—such attempts were made 
several times during 1925—they found the entry barred and themselves 
exposed to ridicule and to more violence. The Communists were expelled 
from the Chamber in November, 1925, after a clash with the Fascists over 
a demonstration of thanksgiving to Mussolini. 

By the beginning of 1926 fascism was ready to “normalize” itself: the 
opposition was sufficiently terrorized, and to keep it down was a task for 
legal repression rather than for the organized hooliganism of the Black¬ 
shirts. As a symbol of this change in methods, Farinacci was replaced as 
party secretary by Augusto Turati, “a man of organizing rather than 
rough-and-tumble ability ... his selection marked the character of the 
next phase of Fascism in its progress toward the full establishment of its 
doctrines as an integral expression of the State.” 29 Another sign of the 
secure position of fascism was the fact that now the Matteotti murder 
trial was held, with the results already recorded. 

In fortifying his position, Mussolini found unwilling but effective 
helpers in some anti-Fascists who made attempts at his life. The first 
of these occurred in November, 1925. A Unitary Socialist and former 
army officer, Tito Zaniboni, made preparations to shoot the Ducc from a 
hotel window facing the balcony from which Mussolini was to greet an 
armistice parade. Zaniboni was arrested before he could carry out the 
attempt. Behind this undertaking was said to be General Luigi Capello, 
leader of the Italian Second Army during the war, who received the same 
sentence as Zaniboni himself—-thirty years in prison. Whether or not the 
accusation against Capello was a frame-up, 30 he must at that time have 
been regarded as an enemy of the regime, for otherwise the Fascists would 
have had no reason to implicate a popular general in the plot. Therefore 
the case may be indicative of some army opposition surviving the disin- 
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tegration of the Aventine. The later attempts on Mussolini’s life had no 
particular political significance, but were only the natural products of an 
extremely despotic regime, which leaves no safety valves for the indigna¬ 
tion of the oppressed. Equally within the orbit of the expectable were the 
increased repressive measures which each time—as long as any ag¬ 
gravating of repression remained possible—followed the attempted killing 
of the Duce. 

From Manipulated Parliamentarism to Open Dictatorship 

Even before these attempts, a number of important measures had been 
taken, all with the aim of establishing a full-fledged dictatorship. The 
press decree of December, 1924, had provided for even stricter govern¬ 
ment control of the newspapers than the decree of July, 1924 (and was 
further aggravated by a decree of March, 1925, and by the press law of 
December, 1925). In the spring of 1925, the powers of the government to 
issue decrees with the force of law had been so extended as to overshadow 
the legislative power of the chamber, and the law against secret societies— 
aimed at the Free Masons—had been enacted; also legal provisions were 
made for a purge of anti-Fascists from the civil service. After the Zaniboni 
affair, the first step was a law against anti-Fascists who had fled abroad: 
they were threatened with loss of citizenship “upon the commission of, 
or for a conspiracy to commit, in a foreign country any act which might 
endanger the public order of the realm, or do damage to Italian interests, 
or detract from reputation or prestige of Italy, even if no punishable act 
has been committed.” 31 This law set a precedent for other dictatorships. 
By law of December, 1925, the prime minister was made independent of 
the confidence of any parliamentary majority and responsible to the 
sovereign alone—perhaps a sign of gratitude to the latter for not having 
acted against fascism during the Matteotti crisis and certainly a measure 
to forestall any mutiny in the Fascist group. The suppression of the 
Masonic lodges was now carried to its last consequences, the Unitary 
Socialist party was dissolved and the remnants of the socialist press, which 
had survived the previous harassment, suppressed. The replacement of 
elected mayors and city councils by government appointees began in 
February, 1926, and was completed in September of the same year. In 
November, 1926, after the fourth attempt on Mussolini’s life, the Defense 
of the State Act was put on the statute books. This law, essentially, 
completed the body of repressive legislation—numerous additions, how¬ 
ever, were made later. All non-Fascist parties were now suppressed; their 
reconstruction was prohibited, and even the propagation of their doctrines 
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and “modes of action” was declared punishable. 32 The provisions against 
the refugees were made still more severe. The death penalty was 
threatened against anybody who plotted an attempt on the life of the king 
and his closest relatives, the pope or—this was, of course, the important 
point—the head of the government. The adjudication of all political 
crimes was given to a special tribunal, consisting of officers of the Fascist 
militia; the procedures were of a summary character without many of the 
safeguards that in democratic countries protect the accused. At the same 
time, the police received explicit power to deport “dangerous persons” to 
places of confinement—mostly the Lipari Islands. 

It was a considerable advantage for Mussolini that he was now able to 
clothe the suppression of his opponents in the forms of law. The Western 
world of the 1920’s, or at least many of its spokesmen, were temporarily 
willing to condone violence, even mob violence, as a sort of counter¬ 
poison to bolshevism, but a government which had had enough time for 
consolidation was supposed to protect itself through the police and the 
courts, not through gangs of thugs. Normalization was the price of 
respectability in the international field, and Mussolini had to appear 
respectable to play the big power game even in the relatively modest 
manner which he had in mind at that time. 

The Ducc had been fortunate in his foreign relations. His drastic 
measures against Greece in the Corfu crisis of T923 led at least to a three- 
quarters victory. The treaty of 1924 with Yugoslavia, which gave Fiume 
to Italy, was a great moral triumph, though of limited material value. 
Italy had played a honorable, if secondary, role at the Dawes conference 
in London (1924) and was a party to the Treaty of Locarno (1925). Large 
sections of public opinion in countries where orderliness has a firmer 
tradition than in Italy gave Mussolini much credit for such achievements 
as making the trains run on time and the beggars disappear from the 
streets. These foreign observers, unduly glorifying symptoms of outward 
discipline and efficiency, even overlooked the real reason why fascism 
was not wholly one of the mistakes of history, why it was more than 
“castor oil and a club”: the revolt against rationality, against the intellect 
as the governing factor in life, had not spent itself in the world war and 
demanded further expression. This historic mission of reminding the 
rationalists of the limitations of their view of the world was not a mission 
of orderliness, but rather the opposite: Fascism could fulfill it not because 
but in spite of that cloak of discipline which it had thrown over its own 
movement, which in its best and most original features was a revolt of 
the inner man against the outward form of civilization and therefore 
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negated itself when it tried to be more civilized than its predecessors. 
Fascism belongs to chaos, not to cosmos, in the sense in which the Greeks 
used these words, and the best that can be said of fascism is that chaos 
may be productive of great values—in the language of Nietzsche: it takes 
chaos to give birth to a dancing star. 33 But fascism drowned the stars 
in mud. 

The glory of clean streets and regular train schedules was bound to 
fade after a while, and normalization removed an obstacle to fascism’s 
international popularity but did not contribute to it positively. In order 
to become fully respectable, fascism had to develop a program of its own, 
not a mere tendency or attitude. Originally, fascism had refused to do 
just that; Fascist propaganda had maintained that it was a matter of 
statesmanship to keep open all courses of action. But this expediency 
argument did not indicate the real reason for this “ideological abstinence.” 
Rather, fascism, by its very nature, had little to offer by way of a rational 
program of social reorganization, and when it was forced into such an 
attempt it became involved in untenable and insincere ideological pre¬ 
tensions. 

In this age of ours, in which the mythology of monarchy and priesthood 
has become unconvincing, the number of practicable models for the 
organization of society is not too numerous. Generally, types of social 
organization differ with regard to the degree of centralization; if they 
contain elements of decentralization, they differ further with regard to 
the kind of social unit, to which the central power grants some degree 
of home rule: the individual, the family, professional organizations, 
regional subdivisions—of course, it is also conceivable that all these units 
share in the right of self-determination. Or, if society is highly centralized, 
policy may be determined exclusively at the top level or it may be formed 
within the people and the unification of the social will achieved by voting 
and majority rule. 

By its inner nature, fascism is committed to complete centralization, 
and to the formation of the social will by dictate from above. It even 
assumes the right to mold the individual according to the will of society 
as represented by the leader—that is why it has coined the term totalitarian 
as its own epithet. 34 There was no room for originality in choosing the 
content of the Fascist system of government: given the purposes of the 
system, it had to be autocracy—not the autocracy of the Pharaohs, to be 
sure, because the roots in tradition were lacking, but the autocracy of the 
later Roman emperors who were raised to the throne by Praetorian 
Guards. Originality, or the semblance of it, could only be shown in the 
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outward forms—in the camouflage—of the system. Even here the Fascists 
adopted an old device which had been discussed as an alternative to 
modern parliamentary democracy ever since legislatures, regionally 
elected by all citizens at common polls, had, to the regret of romanticists 
and reactionaries, superseded the medieval estates. 

During the nineteenth century, various schools of thought had ad¬ 
vocated the revival, in modified form, of these estates, which had been 
constituted by separate delegations from each social group and which 
could reach positive decisions only with the consent of a majority in each 
group. Quite logically, this concept attracted thinkers who were opposed 
to a centralized state either in a monarchical or a democratic form: the 
“state of estates” was only a loose federation of social groups. In the last 
decades before the First World War, however, the idea had become faded. 
It was revitalized after 1918, and already in the early 1920’s played a con¬ 
siderable role especially in Germany; the reawakened interest of many 
British writers in guild socialism was a related phenomenon. When the 
Fascists, in the late 1920’s, began to use the old device they labeled it 
“corporate state,” which was probably a translation of the German term 
Standestaat. 

The idea of using the “corporate” principle was also suggested to the 
Fascists by their early experiments with syndicalism. Their first labor 
organizations, it is true, owed their origin not so much to any considera¬ 
tions of political nr social philosophy and basic constitutional policy as 
to the need for not leaving an empty space in working-class life after the 
destruction of the socialist unions. These early Fascist unions were already 
combined with employers’ organizations: for each important group of 
industries, a workers’ syndicate and an employers’ group were supposed 
to form a “corporation.” The employers, however, seem to have largely 
retained their own independent organizations; socialist and Catholic 
unions too survived for a considerable time after fascism’s coming into 
power. 

Employers’ desire to keep their organizations independent of the Fascist 
party seems to have been particularly strong during 1925. Although the 
majority of employers was probably gratified to see fascism survive the 
Matteotti crisis, they apparently wished to make sure that fascism would 
never fall into the revolutionary errors of its very first hour—a danger 
which may have seemed increased by fascism’s exuberance over its victory. 
Moreover, the tendency toward state omnipotence must have frightened 
business men in spite of the conservative economic policy which Mussolini 
pursued during the first years of his regime. They may have considered 
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it wise to assert their influence before fascism had entirely overcome the 
consequences of the Mattcotti crisis. But the Fascists were already pre¬ 
pared for a counterstroke. On April 25, 1925, the Fascist Grand Council 
adopted a resolution stating that strikes ordered by Fascists were “right¬ 
eous” in contradistinction to socialist strikes which were labeled “acts of 
revolutionary gymnastics, for distant and inaccessible ends .” 35 On other 
occasions too, that big Fascist stick was demonstratively waved before 
the employers’ eyes. 

As a consequence, the employers yielded. On October 2, 1925, they 
signed an agreement at the Palazzo Vidoni with the Fascist syndicates 
recognizing them as the exclusive representatives of labor, whereas the 
syndicates recognized the Confederation of Industrialists as the sole repre¬ 
sentatives of industry. The National Confederation of Workers’ Syndi¬ 
cates and the Confederation of Industrialists together undertook to medi¬ 
ate all disputes that would arise. This provision aimed at the elimination 
of strikes and lockouts; in the following spring they were formally out¬ 
lawed. 

From a surface point of view, the employers had gained much and 
sacrificed no more than the doubtful advantage of playing the few sur¬ 
viving remnants of non-Fascist syndicates against the Fascist organiza¬ 
tion. Actually, however, the employers had started the ball rolling in the 
direction of the corporate state, and that was a doubtful blessing for 
them. As an alternative to parliamentary democracy, vocational repre¬ 
sentation was tempting to the entrepreneurial class in Europe, because it 
reduced the control of the multitude over the rights of ownership. But in 
the Italy of 1925, control rested no longer with the multitude; in power 
was an aristocracy of party leaders on whom the industrialists had a 
strong but not necessarily durable influence. For the entrepreneurs, the 
most important thing now was to prevent that aristocracy from treading 
the socialist path—a venture toward which it had some inherent inclina¬ 
tions. The corporate state was bound to increase these temptations; the 
more important the vocational organizations were to become for political 
decisions, the less could a dictatorial government afford to leave them 
alone, and state controlled “corporations” would almost inevitably turn 
into instruments for state control of the economy itself. The hesitations 
which the industrialists showed at the Palazzo Vidoni and in the later 
period were undoubtedly produced by such considerations and therefore 
evidence that the Italian industrialists had learned to think in terms of 
the long trend; only, by now, they had already lost the power to control 
the course of events. 
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It is not certain when Mussolini decided to take the decisive step of 
attributing political functions to the vocational organizations. Since 1924 
a commission under the chairmanship of Giovanni Gentile had been 
appointed to study the problem of a constitutional reform, and in the fall 
of 1925 it laid before the Fascist Grand Council a report favoring the 
division of the lower chamber with regard to the method of election: one- 
half to be chosen by the “corporations”—meaning for the time being the 
legally recognized associations of industrialists and workers, since the 
true corporations were not yet established—whereas the second half was 
to be elected by geographic districts. But in the end an even more far- 
reaching reform was enacted: a law of March, 1928, provided for a 
chamber of 400 members, chosen by the Grand Council from a list of 
1,000, of whom 800 had to be proposed by the employers’ and employees* 
confederations and 200 by other organizations which the law enumerated. 
The council was supposed to make the selections and to add some mem¬ 
bers from such walks of life as were not represented in the corporations. 
Then the list was submitted for voting to the citizens at large—they 
could only vote yes or no, and the result, of course, was always a foregone 
conclusion. 

The submission of the list to a general vote shows that even in this 
period the Fascists were anxious to retain some outward forms of demo¬ 
cratic procedure. This attempt was even more conspicuous in the elaborate 
provisions for alternative lists in the event that the Fascist list were 
rejected. According to the law, such lists could then be proposed by any 
large organization. Since there never was nor could be a rejection of the 
Fascist list under the dictatorship, there never was nor could be an alterna¬ 
tive list, but the provision looked like a democratic guarantee to some 
Western observers who did not scrutinize the Fascist regime very closely. 

This electoral law of 1928, first applied in the elections of 1929, was 
preceded by the “labor charter” of 1927, a remarkable document which 
was not itself a law but a program for legislation, and the elements of 
this program were subsequently carried out in quick succession. The 
most important items were, first, the pronouncement that 

only the juridicially recognized syndicate which submits to the control of the 
State has the right to represent legally the entire category of employers or 
workers for which it is constituted, in safeguarding its interests vis-a-vis the 
State and other occupational associations, in making collective contracts of 
work binding on all the members of the category, in levying contributions 
and exercising over its members functions delegated to it in the public interest. 
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Even more interesting was the following paragraph: 

The Corporations constitute the unified organization of the forces of produc¬ 
tion and represent completely the interests of production. And on account 
of this integral representation, and because the interests of production are 
national interests, Corporations are recognized by law as organs of the State. 
As organs representing the unified interests of production, the corporation 
may make binding rules regulating the relations of labor or the coordination 
of production, whenever they receive the mandate of their affiliated associa¬ 
tions. 36 

The position of “organs of the State” implied privileges, but it also im¬ 
plied lack of autonomy, and since these organs were now given the 
power of issuing binding rules, a way was opened to the most serious in¬ 
fringement upon the sphere which management regarded as that of its 
own prerogative. The clause assuring the entrepreneurs that the corpora¬ 
tions had to have a “mandate” from the associations to impose binding 
rules on the individual firms was not worth much: under the dictatorship 
it was easy to bring such pressure to bear on the associations as to produce 
the mandate if such was the desire of the Fascist party. 

Italy was labeled a corporate state after 1928, but it was not until 1934 
that even the formal establishment of the corporations was completed. 
Before 1934, the Fascist syndicates of workers and the employers’ associa¬ 
tions existed as a temporary substitute for the corporations, without the 
power to issue binding rules for the firms or otherwise to interfere with 
the conduct of business. The delay in the establishment of the corpora¬ 
tions was in all probability due to the passive resistance of the industrial¬ 
ists. They preferred their own autonomous organizations without any 
legal power over the individual firm to the corporations which would 
be more definitely under government direction and in which the em¬ 
ployers would have to share the corporate functions with the workers’ 
syndicates. Early in 1930, the government created the National Council 
of Corporations over the still incomplete ground structure, either for 
the purpose of promoting its completion or merely to create the impression 
that the building of the much advertised corporate state was further 
advanced than it was in reality. 37 

The advertisement of the corporate state was not only premature, but 
also was basically insincere: Mussolini and the other men who made the 
decisions in the Fascist party had at no time any serious intention of 
building a structure that could with justification be called a corporate 
state. The late medieval “state of estates,” of which the term “corporate 
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state” is intended to be a reminder, had as its outstanding characteristics 
autonomy of the vocational groups and their participation as entities in 
the formation of the communal decisions. Medieval society, to be sure, 
did not know equality of rights, but neither did it know the concept 
of an all-powerful government imposing its will from above. The ab¬ 
solute monarchy originated as a reaction to the decentralized corporate 
state of the Middle Ages and to the limited character of medieval sover¬ 
eignty, and when modern democracy began its rise as a reaction to abso¬ 
lute monarchy, the spokesmen of the new movement used the traditions 
of late medieval restriction imposed on national rulers: the French Revolu¬ 
tion began with the demand for a convention of the Estates General. 

Now, in Italy, a dictatorship far more unrestrained than the rule of a 
Frederick II of Sicily or of a Louis XIV in France was labeled a corporate 
state. Just as the Bolsheviks threw over their dictatorship the cloak of the 
system of workers’ councils, so the Fascists camouflaged their dictatorial 
regime with the “corporate” screen. In Fascist Italy the emptiness of the 
pretension that a new system of representation had been discovered and 
put into practice was even more complete and more obvious to anybody 
who did not wish to be deceived: the Communists, or at least some of 
them, believed during the first years of their rule that a measure of politi¬ 
cal spontaneity could be maintained within the soviets and be used by 
the government in spite of the dominant role of the Communist party, 
but the Fascist writings and speeches, even before the technical comple¬ 
tion of the corporate structure, abound with statements to the effect that 
the corporations must be the tools of the “state”—the Fascist state. 38 Aside 
from its advertising value, the corporate system was important only as a 
technical instrument through which the Fascist government could more 
effectively regulate the economy. In this respect the Fascist corporations 
played a role similar to that of the guilds in the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries when they had lost their autonomy and were used by the 
royal bureaucracy to put into effect its rules for the conduct of the crafts. 
Finer was right in stating: “The Dictatorship is the necessary rack and 
screw of the Corporate system; all the rest is subordinate machinery” 39 

Many safeguards were provided against any move for independent 
action by the industrial organizations and workers’ syndicates from which 
the corporations were developed, and by the corporations when these 
were established. In the first place, all officers of these organizations had 
to be Fascists. They were thereby subject to party discipline, and this 
arrangement alone would have sufficed to make the party the ultimate 
arbiter of all dissensions within or among the corporations and their 
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component parts, and generally the master of their policy. But the asso¬ 
ciations and the corporations were also subject to a number of specific 
powers of inspection, supervision, and direct interference by the govern¬ 
ment, including in many instances the choice of officers. 40 When the 
corporations were officially established in 1934, the representatives of the 
Fascist party were given the decisive voice in all disputes between the 
employers and the employees: an equal number of representatives was 
chosen from both sides of the social front, and three members of the 
Fascist party were added to represent the public. Whenever employers 
and employees voted against one another, their votes canceled out, and 
the party representatives had to arbitrate the conflict. This aspect of the 
matter became particularly important because the calendars of the labor 
courts, which were supposed to decide collective and individual labor 
conflicts, eventually became so overcrowded that the corporate organiza¬ 
tions had to develop an extensive activity in the settlement of labor dis¬ 
putes. 

One argument which the Fascists used to glorify the corporations was 
not wholly spurious: the assertion that they had put an end to the class 
struggle. Of course, the struggle had not really disappeared, but the Fascist 
machinery was quite effective in preventing outbreaks in the form of 
strikes, lockouts, or sabotage. It was not true, however, that the corpora¬ 
tions (or the National Council of Corporations before T934), because they 
included employers’ and employees’ representatives, were for that reason 
alone organs of social peace. Rather, what prevented industrial warfare 
was the power of the dictatorship which used the corporations as an 
instrument. Naturally, a government which denies its subjects the freedom 
to fight internal conflicts together with other freedoms saves the people 
the costs of strife. This is one of the few blessings of despotism. 

To one original contribution in the social-welfare field fascism can lay 
claim: the organization of workers’ leisure-time activities. The Opera 
nazionale del Dopo lavoro was founded by royal decree in May 1925 for 
the purpose of “promoting the healthy and advantageous employment of 
the free hours.” 41 Membership in the organization was voluntary and 
developed a great power of attraction. Dopo Lavoro (literally: “After 
Work”) organized recreational and cultural activities—sports, excursions, 
theater and musical performances, liberal and professional adult educa¬ 
tion. These opportunities were made available at low cost to the indi¬ 
vidual member, partly because Dopo Lavoro opened up an entirely new 
market to the entertainment industry and other services operating with 
substantial overhead, and partly because the organization was financed 
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largely from the outside: through contributions from the workers* syndi¬ 
cates and employers’ organizations, and from other sources. According to 
a Fascist author, “the object of the Dopo Lavoro” was “to provide for 
the working masses counterattractions to the wineshops and the Socialist 
clubs.” 42 Although Dopo Lavoro was an instrument of Fascist propa¬ 
ganda, it really made the dreary lives of the urban masses in Italy some¬ 
what brighter. 

With the disappearance of its rival parties, fascism itself had lost the 
character of a party in the traditional sense: like the Bolshevik party of 
the U.S.S.R., the Fascist party of Italy was no longer a mere part of the 
political community, competing with other parts for the preponderant in¬ 
fluence, but the center in which the political will for the whole nation 
was formed. The Fascist organization had no longer the purpose of 
winning electoral battles, since the demonstrations of loyalty at the polls, 
to which the regime (until 1938) still occasionally ordered its citizens, 
contained no more element of real choice and could have only the fore¬ 
ordained outcome. The Fascist “party” now had other functions: in the 
first place, it was a filter through which those who were to participate in 
the higher functions of government 43 were screened by the dictator and 
the men of his confidence. Secondly, the party was to supply the force for 
the defense of the regime in the event of a crisis, in which the forces of 
the state might not prove reliable. Originally, all fascism had regarded 
itself as a militia: at the congress of 1921, which transformed the move¬ 
ment into the party, Mussolini had declared: “We are a voluntary militia 
placed at the service of the country.” 44 A similar formula is found in the 
preamble of the party statute of December, 1929 45 But with the 1921 con¬ 
gress the separation of the “civilian” party from the squadre —the later 
militia—was actually started. Only party members of proven loyalty, 
however, were admitted to the militia—in contradistinction to Hitler 
Germany, where the SA and even the SS was accessible to people who 
did not hold membership in the Nazi party. 

A group designated as an elite, as the Fascist “party” was, ordinarily 
expects that at least its leaders are given an opportunity to participate in 
decisions of a high political nature. The personal character of Mussolini’s 
dictatorship left little room for such participation, but fascism did de¬ 
velop an organ to assist him in policy making: the Grand Council. 
Through a coincidence of circumstances, at the end of the Fascist period, 
this body played a role probably more important than had been expected 
at its foundation, and certainly very different from the role Mussolini had 
intended for his creation. 

Up to 1928, the Grand Council was without legal standing in the 
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state, a mere party organization. Then, by special law, it was made a 
common organ of coordination between state and party. The Grand 
Council consisted of a number of ex officio members, from the high ranks 
of the party as well as from the Council of Ministers and other important 
government positions, and of individuals appointed by the prime minister. 
The Grand Council had to act for the party in such matters as the com¬ 
pilation of the final list of candidates for the legislature, determination 
of basic Fascist policies, and decision on the filling of the most influential 
party positions. The state functions of the council included the right to 
be consulted on changes of the constitution and of several other impor¬ 
tant matters defined in the law; 40 also, the council had to compile a 
list of suitable candidates for succession to the post of prime minister, 
should that post become vacant. The parliament in constitutional matters, 
the prime minister in matters of policy, and the king in choosing the 
head of the government were in no way obliged to accept the council's 
advice; the crown, of course, could have asserted its prerogative only with 
the support of the prime minister, and, as long as the latter governed 
successfully, the Grand Council would never have made a decision con¬ 
trary to his wishes; therefore it was hardly conceivable that the prime 
minister would have occasion to help the king administer a rebuke to 
the Grand Council. 

Yet the mere existence of the Grand Council detracted from the strictly 
personal character of the regime. It was still Mussolinis dictatorship, but 
its continuation did not seem to depend any more on his life. Like Soviet 
communism, but unlike the Hitler regime in Germany, fascism had an 
organ which might have effectively provided for succession to Mussolini 
if the latter had suddenly died, or if the successor designated by him had 
proved unavailable. 

The existence of the Grand Council proved to have still another sig¬ 
nificance. Powerless as the council was even to start a conflict with 
Mussolini as long as he possessed the prestige of success, it was the 
alliance of the king and the Grand Council that brought about the fall 
of the dictator in 1943, when Mussolini had become “the most hated 
man in Italy.” 47 In that alliance, the physical power rested with the king, 
because Badoglio and the other army commanders who turned against 
Mussolini were looking to the throne for orders, and consequently the 
monarch might have achieved Mussolini's ouster even without the blessing 
of the Grand Council. But even a stronger monarch than Victor Emmanuel 
might well have refrained from action had there been no state organ to 
act as a mouthpiece of public opinion. 

If Nazi Germany had possessed an organ like or similar to the Grand 
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Council, it is possible that instead of an attempt at armed revolt such as 
was undertaken in July 1944, Hitler would have had to face the kind of 
bloodless but effective mutiny with which Mussolini was confronted in 
the Grand Council a year earlier. Among the reasons why Hitler never 
formalized his consultations with the leaders of the Nazi party by creat¬ 
ing such an organ may have been the vague feeling that a body of that 
kind, although often useful as a safety valve, might have fatal conse¬ 
quences for nazism at a critical moment when the letting off of even a 
little steam might blow the regime out of existence. More important, 
however, was probably a personal reason: although Mussolini too had 
most certainly his illusions of grandeur which may have had their ulti¬ 
mate cause in a psychopathological condition, yet his belief in his mis¬ 
sion had its basis on earth: he was not a mystic. Hitler, although a con- 
tempter of all theology, had a very unsophisticated but exceedingly 
strong belief in his own divine mission. His personal intuition was to 
guide the German people: the advice of counsellors would add nothing 
to the certainty that the right course was chosen in fundamental decisions. 

Whether Stalin would have preferred the kind of one-man dictatorship 
which Hitler enjoyed is a matter of speculation: in any event, he could 
not have it; he could not even come so close to it as Mussolini. By the 
origin of his regime Stalin was bound to maintain the fiction that he 
acted on behalf of the Communist party, and within the framework of 
the Soviet state as established by Lenin. Stalin could fill the Politbureau 
of the Communist party with his own puppets and make the Council of 
People’s Commissars register his own desires, but he could not abolish 
these institutions or reduce them formally to merely advisory functions. 
Yet he did not have the same experience as Mussolini: no Dino Grandi 
rose in the Politbureau to move the liquidation of the dictatorship in the 
early winter of 1941 when Hitler’s army was near Moscow and street 
scenes indicated that the population counted on an imminent collapse 
of Stalinism. The differences between the Italian situation of 1943 and 
the Russian of 1941 were of course important; no power comparable to 
the crown in Italy was present in the U.S.S.R., the situation was objec¬ 
tively less hopeless, and surrender to Hitler had far more sinister implica¬ 
tions for Russian communists than surrender to the Western Powers 
had for Italians, even Fascists. Whether these differences sufficiently ex¬ 
plain the continued loyalty of the Politbureau to Stalin at the peak of 
the Nazi invasion or whether the “personal equation” played a more 
important role will probably always remain an object of doubt. 

Whatever the existence of a body of counselors may add or detract from 
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the chances of a dictatorship for survival in a crisis, in the ordinary course 
of events that body had at least the beneficial function of providing a 
platform for the thrashing-out of intraparty controversies. Ultimately, of 
course, these controversies, if they were serious, had to be settled by the 
head of the regime, but for that purpose he had to know the issues, and 
discussion in a formal setting would help him to understand what was 
really at stake. Fascism needed such a forum even more than nazism or 
bolshevism. The Communists had their basic creed. As new problems 
occurred and Communists found themselves in positions of power very 
different from their former role as revolutionaries, a diversification of 
opinions took place which would in all probability have disrupted the 
party and the regime if the latter had not developed into a one-man dicta¬ 
torship. But given a supreme head who assumed the role of interpreting 
the faith, his integrating effort was greatly facilitated by these old 
formulae. Hitlerism had no formulae of equally binding strength; it 
contained elements of conservative tendency together with those of a 
social-revolutionary or even a nihilistic nature, but from the highest ranks 
of the party the conservatives were eliminated so early in the life of the 
regime that the gap between the different wings of the party was con¬ 
siderably narrowed although it still remained serious. But it was much 
more serious in Italy, where conflicts between socially conservative and 
socially revolutionary Fascists continued throughout the life of the regime. 
Fascism had in a very early period become a force for the defense of the 
social status quo against social revolutionaries in a much more indubitable 
sense than nazism; German swastika men killed Communists (and re¬ 
publican ministers) as traitors to the nation and potential saboteurs of 
Germany’s war of revenge, but did not consciously fight for the em¬ 
ployers, whereas Fascist squads in the service of landowners broke harvest 
strikes with revolver, club, and castor oil. Many Fascists saw in this 
part of Fascist tradition the essence of the movement. Others regarded 
the breaking of Red power merely as the indispensable preliminary to 
fascism's own social mission. They remembered Mussolini's antecedents 
as a radical socialist, his early approval of the factory occupations, his 
promises of social justice; this group represented a portion of the middle 
class and especially of the intelligentsia which felt uncomfortable under 
capitalism, and hoped that fascism would provide a better way to a new 
social order than revolutionary Marxism or socialist reformism—a way 
which would destroy the power of the big industrialist and landowner 
without making the worker the master of the educated middle class. This 
anticapitalist wing of the Fascist party drew additional strength from the 
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incompatibility of Fascist state worship with any economic philosophy of 
laissez faire. 

Mussolini showed a remarkable gift of leadership in keeping the pro¬ 
capitalist and anticapitalist wings of Fascism together in one organization. 
The antagonism reached its climax after the formal founding of the 
corporations in 1934, since the corporate system was obviously “one of the 
many possible means through which Socialism could be realized if So¬ 
cialism were wanted.’* 48 Whether or not Fascists ought to want social¬ 
ism—without necessarily using the label—became an unavoidable issue. 
No clear-cut decision was reached, because in the latter part of the 1930*5 
developments in foreign policy diverted too much energy from domestic 
controversies. The guess might be ventured, however, that if the Fascist 
regime had had a longer life it would have intensified its anticapitalist 
tendencies, because private management of industries is a source of au¬ 
tonomous power, and therefore intolerable to a totalitarian state, unless 
the managers are reduced to the status of mere technicians who have 
to pursue the purposes set and to use the means prescribed by the govern¬ 
ment. 


Fascism and the Papacy 

There was in Italy still another power which followed its own rules: the 
Catholic Church. Three reasons for conflict between church and state 
existed. One was historical: the church had opposed the unification of 
Italy, at least in the form in which it had been achieved, and consequently 
the whole Risorgimento movement, of which fascism, in a sense, claimed 
the heritage, had assumed an anticlerical tendency. The second reason 
was that fascism had proclaimed: “everything for the State, nothing 
against the State, nothing outside of the State!” 49 Even if the church 
could have refrained from turning against the state, no clergyman could 
possibly recognize that the state could claim everything, including a 
sacrifice of conscience, and that nothing, not even matters of faith, were 
exempt from the jurisdiction of a secular state. The third reason for the 
inevitable conflict lay in the particular character of the Fascist regime. 
The Fascist creed was based on the adoration of physical power; Chris¬ 
tianity is based on justice and love. The Holy See could not give up its 
right to hold out the cross as a symbol of values which fascism negated. 

But Mussolini, who knew that he could not eliminate Catholicism from 
Italian life—at least not without a struggle that would have left him 
much weakened—decided to try to neutralize the church and thus to 
minimize the danger that it might become the center of active opposition. 
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In his negotiations with the Holy Sec, he held a position of superior 
advantage. The papacy could only choose between a compromise with 
fascism and martyrdom or exile. In the absence of special arrangements, 
it was inevitable that frictions between the totalitarian government and 
the church would increase, that the legal status of the church would be 
whittled down by infringements, and that finally open war between the 
church and the Fascist state would become unavoidable. The Fascist 
government could have cut off the papacy’s communications with Catho¬ 
lics outside Italy; even violence against the Holy Sec itself was not out 
of the question. In medieval times, the creed of men was not shaken by 
the spectacle of popes carried away into captivity or forced to flee from 
their enemies, but this was the twentieth century which had behind it a 
long growth of religious skepticism: now the sight of a humiliated pope 
might have all but destroyed the church—unless the pope was a person 
capable of turning physical defeat into moral victory. Large parts of 
mankind, outside and inside the Catholic fold, were yearning for a 
demonstration of moral principles by high authority. A pope who would 
have pronounced them for all to hear, even if he was thereby led to a 
conflict with a physically superior power, might conceivably have made 
such moral conquests for his faith and his office as to assure ultimate 
triumph after a period of severe tribulations. But such victory was by 
no means certain or even probable; the very existence of the church 
would have been at stake; and by openly challenging the principle of the 
Fascist state, the Holy See would have virtually entered into an alliance 
with secularist liberals and socialists—a hard thing to do for any pope 
and an impossible one for Pius XI. Thus he had to seize the hand which 
Mussolini stretched out to him. 

After three years of negotiation, the so-called Lateran Treaties were 
signed. They consisted of a state treaty, regulating the position of the 
Holy See as an independent power before international law with the 
Vatican and its immediate environs as a territory, 50 and a concordat regu¬ 
lating state-church relations in Italy. By granting the pope full status 
of an independent secular power, Mussolini gained much more than he 
sacrificed: the exercise of governmental functions by the papacy in the 
small Vatican territory could not harm Italy, but the signing of the 
treaty meant that the pope forgave Italy for having taken away the 
Patrimonium Petri, the much larger territories over which the pope had 
ruled as a sovereign up to 1859 and 187I) and gave up fiction that he was 
a “prisoner in the Vatican.” This change meant a long step toward the 
reconciliation of the Catholic Church with Italian nationalism. 
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The concordat, on the other hand, gave the church more than she had 
to yield. Catholicism became a privileged faith in Italy, although other 
religions could be freely practiced. The privileges included—aside from 
special protection for church property and for ecclesiastics—the recogni¬ 
tion of marriage by the church as legally binding for Catholics and the 
jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts over the validity of such marriages in 
the event of impediments; compulsory Catholic religious instruction in 
schools; freedom for the so-called Catholic Action, an organization de¬ 
voted to the spreading and the intensification of the Catholic faith by 
the spoken and written word, with the reservation that this freedom, 
which was difficult to reconcile with the totalitarian principle of secular 
government, must not extend into political matters. In financial and 
property matters the church also received great concessions. The legal 
obligation of newly appointed bishops to obtain confirmation from the 
secular authorities—the so-called placet —was abolished; in return, the 
bishops were to take an oath of allegiance to the king and to swear not 
to undertake any action prejudicial to the state or the public order and 
to forbid any such action to their clergy: the papacy promised not to let 
another Don Sturzo appear on the scene. 

The Lateran Treaties produced no more than an uneasy peace between 
the church and fascism. They had left some crucial questions open. 

Who was to decide whether or not the schools and the other educational in¬ 
stitutions carried out properly their duties in the religious instruction of the 
youth? The State or the Church? Who was to decide whether or not the 
Catholic associations restricted themselves to that purely religious field in view 
of which the Concordat had given them a privileged position? The State or 
the Church? 51 

Another cause of friction was the effort of the Fascist leaders to pla¬ 
cate their secularist supporters by presenting the treaties as a great victory 
for the state, and the corresponding necessity for the pope to prevent the 
suspicion at home and abroad that the church had identified itself with 
Italian fascism. Either party had to minimize its concessions and magnify 
its gains, and these contradictory claims were bound to lead to mutual 
rebukes and recriminations. On February 15, 1929, four days after the 
signing of the treaties, the pope expressed the opinion that “by means of 
the Concordat, we have given God back to Italy and Italy to God” 52 
This was a mild statement, and the pope combined it with a personal 
compliment to Mussolini whom he praised for being “devoid of the 
convictions of the liberal school” 53 Perhaps this compliment annoyed 
Mussolini more than it pleased him: although he was certainly opposed 
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to liberalism, yet he had to pretend to the heritage of the liberal Risorgi* 
mento . In any event, the Duce replied on May 14 by proclaiming: “We 
have not resuscitated the temporal power of the Pope: we have buried 
it.” 04 “The Fascist state claims in full its character of ethicality; it is 
Catholic, but it is Fascist, even above all exclusively and essentially 
Fascist.” The pope now tried to show the dictator that the church 
might wield the weapon of Christian ethics against the totalitarian state: 
“It is certainly not we,” he said in a speech a few days later, “who will 
say that it is necessary, proper and opportune for the State in its work 
of education to breed conquerors and raise children for conquest.” 56 
Mussolini replied on March 25 by claiming all education in principle for 
the state, which could be otherwise only “if the world were not the 
world of ferocious wolves that we know,” and added that “our education” 
will be “a warlike education ” 57 

These were the initial skirmishes of a long struggle over the interpre¬ 
tation of the Lateran Treaties. The conflict continued during the follow¬ 
ing years and at times developed into bitter antagonism, whereas at other 
times common interests in foreign policy—especially in the Spanish ques¬ 
tion—temporarily improved relations between the Vatican and the Fascist 
dictatorship. The concrete objects of controversy were always Catholic 
Action and guidance of the youth; behind these stood the even broader 
issues of the opposition of the church to an all-powerful state and the 
Fascist claim to the souls as well as to the bodies of its citizens. 
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'French Labor after Monetary 
Stabilii^ation 


The Socialists in “Splendid Isolation” 

When the governments of the Cartel of the Left (cartel des gauches) had 
failed to solve the crisis of the franc and Raymond Poincare had to be 
returned to office and assisted by a right-wing bloc called “National 
Union,” many a Frenchman must have presumed that black reaction 
was in the ascendancy. Actually, the various cabinets of the subsequent 
period pursued a policy of the center and supported Briand in his efforts 
to stabilize peace in Europe in collaboration with Stresemann. Even 
after the elections of 1928, which gave the National Union a slim ma¬ 
jority over the parties of the Cartel of the Left, the policy remained 
moderate. 

Bitter controversy, however, frequently took place during this period 
between the government parties and the socialists. The government had 
to stabilize the French currency and to keep it stable: this made a policy 
of retrenchment necessary in many fields, at least in the sense that no 
full or no prompt adjustment of wages, pensions, and other low incomes 
to the rising cost of living could be achieved. The socialists therefore 
had a case when they accused the government of carrying out the cur¬ 
rency reform at the expense of the poor. To place such heavy taxes upon 
the rich as to make them bear the major part of the burden would have 
required a revamping of tax legislation and fiscal administration and could 
therefore, in all likelihood, not have been achieved quickly; neither would 
it have been in accordance with the political and social preferences of 
Poincare and of the majority within the government parties. 

The economic policy of the National Union might have convinced the 
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socialists that they should seek a share in governmental power to protect 
the workers interests. Too many of them, however, feared that partici¬ 
pation in government would endanger party unity, because on the left 
wing and in the center of the party the aversion to Millerandism was 
still very strong. The experiment of 1924, certainly not Millerandism but 
a move in the same direction, had not been sufficiently successful to destroy 
the political importance of that sentiment. The principal guardian of 
party unity was Leon Blum. He succeeded in preventing a split, and he 
did it without committing the party to a permanent continuation of the 
no-coalition policy. For the time being, however, the party pursued a 
policy which came dangerously close to self-isolation. 

Even between 1926 and 1929, it is true, the Socialist party would have 
been ready to accept governmental responsibility in a purely socialist 
cabinet, comparable to the MacDonald cabinets in Britain, or perhaps 
even in a coalition cabinet under socialist leadership; this was called 
“exercise of power” and distinguished from “participation in power,” 
meaning entry of socialists into a cabinet under a “bourgeois” prime 
minister. But the other parties were not inclined either to form a cabinet 
under socialist leadership or to tolerate a socialist minority cabinet. 

The belief that the status of an opposition party freed the socialists 
from responsibilities incompatible with unrestrained protest against the 
existing society was an illusion. A loyal opposition party is part and parcel 
of the machinery of democratic government: its stand outside of the 
cabinet or governmental bloc relieves it of responsibility for the particular 
policy carried out within the framework of the existing state, but not for the 
state itself which it helps to maintain. Yet it was just the responsibility 
for the “capitalist” state which national and international socialist con¬ 
gresses had tried to avoid in their decisions against “ministerialism.” The 
French socialists of the late 1920^ were a loyal opposition party. They 
had their share in the responsibility for the character of the state, just 
as the German socialists could not escape, in principle or in the eyes of 
the public, responsibility for the Weimar Republic even in periods during 
which they were in opposition to the federal government. 

The part which the French socialists played as an important political 
force was made particularly clear by the episode of the Law for the 
General Organization of the Nation in Time of War. J. Paul-Boncour, 
right-wing member of the Socialist party, was the chairman of the study 
committee which prepared the law, and also rapporteur in the chamber. 
This bill was born of a spirit of moral purism as well as of a broad con¬ 
cept of the requirements of modern war: . . in this matter my Jacobin 
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taste,” Paul-Boncour wrote, “met with the most modern realities and 
evident exigencies.” 1 Everybody was to serve, including women; there 
were to be no war profits: factories necessary for war production or for 
indispensable civilian consumption were to be requisitioned from the 
outset; all compensation for service was to be fixed by the government, 
with the implication that civilians would not be paid substantially more 
than soldiers. The chamber passed the law, with strong socialist support, 
against lobbying capitalistic interests; of all the important groups, only the 
Communists opposed the bill openly. But the Senate failed to pass it. 
The reason was not only increased resistance of the political right under 
the influence of industrialists, but in the Socialist party too the merits 
of the law were more and more questioned, as the debates at the Lyons 
party congress (April, 1927) showed clearly. Aside from pacifist senti¬ 
ments, the influence of the labor unions was largely responsible for this 
change of mind: 

The General Confederation of Labor too was more than reticent. It was 
pleased, to be sure, with the requisitioning of the industrial plants, the elimina¬ 
tion of war profits. The general concept of economic organization, as pro¬ 
vided for by the law, coincided with some of the preconceptions which the 
C.G.T. had expressed with strong arguments just after 1918 and which had 
also supplied material for the C.G.T. campaign in favor of a National Eco¬ 
nomic Council. But the confederation was less pleased with the abolition of 
high wages—with the worker in the shop being put on approximately the 
same footing as the soldier at the front. 2 

Thus Paul-Boncour and those of his socialist friends who consistently 
supported the bill had no better luck with their policy of “taking the 
profits out of war” than American pacifists had in the next decade. They 
were defeated not only by selfish interest and pacifist sentiment but also 
by the argument that in war, or in preparation for war, the nation can¬ 
not afford to forego the use of so effective a stimulant to productive 
effort as profits and high wages. 3 But realistic or not, Paul-Boncour’s 
concept was in harmony with some basic principles of socialist philosophy; 
and the French socialists, although in opposition to the government of 
the republic, had originally attempted to embody these principles in a 
law. They thus tried to provide for the defense of the republic in their 
own manner, and thereby certainly accepted responsibility for the main¬ 
tenance of the political framework within which France lived—just as 
Jaures had accepted that responsibility when he proposed his New Army 
plan. 4 Their wavering at the end could not obliterate their previous initia¬ 
tive, especially because the latter expressed a truth which even few left 
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wingers were prepared to deny: that French socialism had a vital stake 
in the preservation of France as a sovereign power. 

The Communists Against the “Right Deviation” 

The socialists, with all their quarrels over their relations to the “bour¬ 
geois” world and their hairsplitting over formulas regarding such rela¬ 
tions, did not have to purge heretics from their party to maintain its 
unity. The Communists, however, had to go through purge after purge. 
The elimination of the revolutionary syndicalists, who had erroneously 
regarded themselves as Communists and who by 1926 had nearly all 
become aware of their mistake and drawn the consequences, was not the 
end of the process of forcing dissenters out of the party. The conflicts in 
the U.S.S.R. caused first a persecution of the left-wing deviationists and 
then a drive against the right-wing deviationists in the whole Third 
International, and it was especially the latter kind of heresy that was 
widespread in the French Communist party. Here as elsewhere, the sig¬ 
nal for action against the Right was given at the Sixth World Congress. 
Bukharin himself had to call attention to the “survivals of parliamentary 
illusions . . . still prevalent in the French party” and to declare: “Having 
come to the conclusion that we were on the eve of great class conflicts 
in which parliamentarism, in the worst sense of the word, may play a 
very pernicious role, we had to do everything in our power to break down 
that tradition.” 5 

The troubles with the right-wing deviation continued and were some¬ 
times caused by Communist municipal officials who found their official 
duties conflicting with their allegiance to the party. The latter had ob¬ 
tained a number of municipal posts—not merely seats in city councils, but 
also mayoralties. Without mental reservations true Communists could 
not hold those positions, which obliged them to maintain and defend the 
framework of the state, but the party regarded these offices as sufficiently 
important to accept the disadvantage of apparent inconsistency with its 
attitude toward the state. That at least was the situation previous to 1928. 
Once the drive against “opportunism” had begun, the party no longer 
closed its eyes to the use of small expedients, such as compliance by Com¬ 
munist officials with customary formalities, and thereby made the posi¬ 
tion of many of these men untenable. In November, 1929, for instance, 
six Communist counselors of Paris renounced their political affiliation 
and were, of course, ostracized by the party. 6 This kind of action against 
individuals was fundamentally illogical: since the party wanted to engage 
in Trojan Horse tactics, it should not have chiseled away the wood and 
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exposed its own men to the eyes and weapons of the enemy—and then 
cursed these same men when they surrendered. 

In the trade-union field, as in politics, the Communists failed to reach 
the numerical strength of their socialist rivals: the General Confederation 
of Labor, now on a friendly footing with the Socialist party, had about 
twice as many members as the Communist Confederation Generate da 
Travail Unitaire . 7 Basing his conclusions on somewhat earlier figures and 
observations, Saposs stated in 1930 that on the whole 

the areas of prewar Syndicalist influence are areas of postwar Communist 
influence. Thus, in the industrial North and in the mining regions, where 
Socialist influence prevailed in the past and Syndicalism was weak, we find 
relatively slight Communist influence at present; and a similar situation exists 
in the printing industry. On the other hand, in the metal and building indus¬ 
tries which formerly were Syndicalist strongholds, the Communists today exert 
a major influence. Among the unorganized and immigrant workers . . . the 
Communists are numerous and powerful. . . . Among the workers for gov¬ 
ernment and public utilities the Communists lead the extreme but compara¬ 
tively large minorities. 8 

But in spite of the conquest of many syndicalist strongholds by the 
Communists, the latter remained far from attaining the powerful position 
which the revolutionary syndicalists had occupied in French labor in 
their pre-1914 heyday. Actually, the Communists, in some respects at 
least, did better in the political than in the union field. In 1928, the Com¬ 
munist candidates obtained a popular vote amounting to 62 per cent of 
the socialist vote (1,063,000 against 1,700,000),° whereas the membership 
figure of the C.G.T.U. was only 55 per cent of that of the C.G.T. 

Unionization had made considerable progress since the prewar, but 
unions did still not mean so much in France as in Great Britain or even 
in Germany. Taking all industries together, the great majority of workers 
was unorganized, although usually willing to follow the unions in labor 
disputes, as similarly in politics they followed the directives of the So¬ 
cialist or Communist party. 
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The Flowering of the 
Weimar Republic 


Economic Recovery and Political Consolidation 

In 1924 and 1925, the German business indices showed wild fluctuations. 
A crash followed expansion—a whole epidemic of major bankruptcies 
occurred in 1925. The year 1926 began with gloom and depression, but 
before it had ended the German economy was again expanding, the un¬ 
employment figures were dwindling, and Germany seemed definitely on 
the upgrade. 

The quick recovery was greatly aided by foreign loans, but it was 
through the initiative of German business men and public administrators 
and through the skill of German workers that foreign capital could find 
appropriate uses. A large part of these loans was never repaid, and this 
experience caused later writers to condemn the German borrowing poli¬ 
cies of the 1920’s as unsound or even fraudulent. It is unfair, however, to 
criticize either German debtors or foreign creditors for not having fore¬ 
seen the great depression. Judging retrospectively, all parties concerned 
had, of course, much reason to regret that Germany had not gone more 
slowly in expanding her industries and, as a consequence, in adding to 
her debt between 1925 and 1928. Parker Gilbert, the reparations agent, and 
Hjalmar Schacht, president of the Reichsbank, had urged this more cau¬ 
tious policy while industry and municipalities vied with each other in 
seeking foreign loans, but Schacht’s warnings against overborrowing 
from abroad were addressed primarily to cities and counties and thereby 
resembled an anti-public-enterprise campaign, which naturally met with 
the opposition of the socialists and generally of people interested in com¬ 
munal activities; whereas Parker Gilbert, rightly or wrongly, was re- 
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gardcd as Schacht’s mouthpiece. The advocates of greater caution might 
perhaps have succeeded if they had been scrupulously impartial to both 
private industry and public enterprise, and also if they had refrained 
from exaggerated accusations. Schacht and others made much of the 
swimming pools and city halls built by municipalities with money bor¬ 
rowed from abroad, but the bulk of the foreign borrowings of cities and 
counties went into municipally owned public utilities, into housing and 
roadbuilding—expenditures which were necessary for expanding produc¬ 
tion and, given a favorable economic climate, would eventually have con¬ 
tributed to the promotion of German exports. 1 Germany’s predepression 
loans represented a speculation on the continuance of prosperity without 
major interruption and also of moderately liberal commercial policies the 
world over. Optimistic as the underlying assumptions were, from the 
point of view of 1925 or 1926 one could say almost as much for accepting 
the risks as for reducing the stakes. 

Whatever the economic arguments for and against the foreign loans, 
the sense of economic well-being which the influx of foreign money made 
possible was of extreme political importance. From 1926 on, the Germans 
began to be filled with new hope for enough prosperity to relieve social 
injustice without penalizing private initiative by crushing taxes, and 
also for obtaining full equality, in a legal and a moral sense, with other 
nations in a peaceful world. Diverse developments contributed to this 
optimistic mood: the Locarno treaty and Germany’s subsequent entry 
into the League of Nations, the World Economic Conference of 1927, 
at which Germany played a very honorable role as a protagonist of liberal 
policies, the success of many social-welfare laws adopted in this period, 
and, most of all, the decline of unemployment. The skies looked bright 
over the democratic republic in the last months of 1926 and in 1927. 

Indirect evidence that a large majority of the German people was in 
favor of the republic had been supplied already in 1925—the year Hinden- 
burg was elected—by the constitutional initiative to confiscate the prop¬ 
erty of the former reigning families, from the Hohenzollerns down. After 
the revolution of 1918, it was assumed that the former princes would 
have to leave to the states all assets which were not strictly personal 
property. 2 But this rule was difficult to apply: under the feudal system 
and later under the absolute monarchy, the revenues and property rights 
of monarchs as kings or dukes had become very largely confused with 
the assets they could claim as private persons. The states tried to avoid 
costly law suits by amicable settlement, but the leading members of the 
dynasties were generally ill disposed to make concessions, and in most 
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instances, as soon as they sensed a favorable political atmosphere, they 
began to sue the state governments for the restitution of property and for 
payments. The courts, consisting of judges who in most instances shared 
the animosity of the higher middle class against the democratic republic, 
rendered decisions which frequently placed unjustifiable burdens upon 
the taxpayer. In the fall of 1925 the Social Democrats decided to bring 
the matter before the voters by an initiative and tried to work out a pro¬ 
posal capable of attracting one-half of the registered electorate, the num¬ 
ber needed for a constitutional amendment. 8 It was clear from the outset 
that the monarchists would appeal to sentimentality by attempting to pre¬ 
sent the measure as an attempt to leave the former kings, dukes, and 
princes and their relatives destitute, and only a proposal which would 
carefully avoid the impression of robbing the members of the former 
dynasties of their last shirt could be expected to receive sufficient support. 
To provide some compensation or payments for the support of these per¬ 
sons was both a moral and a political necessity which the socialists well 
understood, but they spent too much time on deliberation. The Com¬ 
munists heard of the plan and immediately submitted a bill of their 
own, which provided for no compensation or payments. The socialists 
had now only to choose between the odium of frustrating the whole plan 
by submitting a rival bill, or voting for the Communist bill which went 
beyond their intentions and which had little chance. The socialists chose 
the latter alternative. The number of affirmative votes turned out to be 
more than fourteen million—but twenty million would have been re¬ 
quired for passage. As a barometer of public opinion this result was re¬ 
markable: more than one-third of the registered German voters was in 
favor of depriving the former reigning families of everything they had, 
as far as the assets were under German jurisdiction—several former dy¬ 
nasties owned considerable property abroad on which they could have 
lived comfortably. A confiscation referendum containing some provision 
for the support of the former dynasties would most likely have passed. 4 
The claims of the Hohenzollerns and most other dynastic families were 
finally settled by compromises which still were burdensome to the tax¬ 
payers. 

The Socialists and the Burgerblock 

In 1925, the German Nationalist party ( Deutschnationale) had left the 
government coalition because they did not wish to vote for the Treaty 
of Locarno: this treaty had been ratified merely because the socialists, 
who were technically in opposition, had cast affirmative votes. Later 
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this constellation repeated itself several limes , especially during 1926. The 
Nationalists, who were coming more and more under the control of the 
intransigent Alfred Hugenberg, 5 continued to oppose Stresemann in his 
foreign policy. They also were anxious to secure high protective tariffs for 
the agriculturists and for heavy industry, whereas the government fol¬ 
lowed a more moderate policy: after having enacted, in 1925, a high 
autonomous tariff, the government was ready to reduce the duties by 
reciprocal trade agreements, some of which were violently opposed by 
the Nationalists and passed only with the help of the socialists. 

The latter gradually grew tired of a situation in which they had to save 
the government whenever it was threatened by the Right and thereby 
to incur considerable responsibility without the advantages of being in 
office. But it was not easy for the socialists to become more aggressive. 
They held the leadership of the Prussian state cabinet, with the help of 
the Catholic party which was the core of the government coalition in the 
federal sphere. In Prussia, which comprised two-thirds of the population 
of Germany, socialist ministers wielded the police power, and had turned 
the Prussian police force into the strongest safeguard of democracy. 0 
Important too was the supervision of schools and universities: the Prussian 
ministers of education, who in this period were cither socialists or at least 
liberals, made important breaches in the reactionary front of teachers 
and brought some liberal elements into the universities, although the 
antidemocratic tendencies prevailing among German intellectuals could 
thereby only be reduced but not really conquered. All in all, the Prussian 
position was an enormous asset for the Social Democratic party. Next 
to the desire of preventing an excessively nationalistic policy, the fear 
that the Catholics, the “Center” party, might break the Prussian coali¬ 
tion if the socialists brought about the downfall of the federal cabinet was 
the most important motive of the cautious tactics which the socialists 
followed in that period. 

In the last months of 1926, however, their misgivings were intensified 
by revelations about the Reichswehr. Under the Treaty of Versailles, 
the German army was so restricted in numbers as well as in armament that 
it did not represent a protective force capable of repelling invasion even 
by one of the weaker European powers. Professional officers who took 
their task seriously would not acquiesce in this situation. In order to 
circumvent the numerical restriction, they repeatedly established contact 
with the paramilitary organizations of the Right and thereby made pos¬ 
sible their continued existence, because it was from the Reichswehr that 
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these organizations received the necessary funds and—what was even 
more important-apolitical protection. The Reichswehr tried to exert some 
supervision over the organizations to reduce the obvious political dan¬ 
gers—dangers which had been brought home to the army staff by the 
right-wing revolts in Kiistrin and Spandau in 1923. Probably in the later 
1920’s the paramilitary organizations by themselves never constituted a 
serious menace for the republic. But the connection between these organ¬ 
izations and the Reichswehr was highly undesirable, because these con¬ 
tacts gave the extreme nationalists a possibility of influencing the men¬ 
tality of the Reichswehr officers. 7 

Equally bad were the means by which the officers tried to get around 
the limitations in equipment. All sorts of arrangements were made with 
private firms to work out models of tanks, airplanes, and other weapons 
which Germany was forbidden to possess by the Versailles treaty. 8 But 
in all likelihood the most important measures of secret rearmament were 
those which the German army command took on Russian soil with 
Soviet connivance. 

The beginnings of this understanding between Germany and Russia 
go back to prc-Rapallo days. As early as April 7, 1921, the Soviet emissary 
Victor Kopp reported from Berlin to the president of the Military- 
Revolutionary Council, then Leon Trotsky, on negotiations w'hich were 
to arrange for the establishment of plants by three great German arma¬ 
ment firms on Russian soil. 9 In 1923, when Soviet pressure apparently 
was exerted to prevent Poland from intervening in the Ruhr conflict 
and Germany and Russia had to reckon with the need for common mili¬ 
tary action, the collaboration must have received a new impulse. The 
most serious crisis of German-Russian relations came in 1925 with Lo¬ 
carno and Germany’s entry into the League of Nations. Russia at first 
regarded these steps as signs of a German option in favor of a Western 
as against an Eastern orientation of her policy. The Soviets even made 
some demonstrative moves toward the establishment of better relations 
with Poland—gestures which had threatening implications for Ger¬ 
many. 10 At first Stresemann’s frantic efforts to tranquilize Russian anx¬ 
ieties were unavailing, but gradually the Soviet statesmen gained the 
conviction that the shift of German policy toward the West was not, or 
at least not necessarily, as far-reaching as they had at first assumed. 

The degree of Germany’s Western orientation depended on Russian 
policy more than on anything else. If Russia (acting on the assumption 
that collaboration with the Weimar Republic was hopeless) had broken 
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with Berlin, established a firm friendship with Warsaw, and perhaps 
tried to restore the pre-1914 alliance with France, she would have driven 
Germany completely into the arms of the Western Powers. But as long as 
Russia kept alive the hopes of German statesmen that, in a crisis with the 
West, Germany might receive assistance from Russia, and that some day 
pressure from both Russia and Germany might be brought to bear upon 
Poland to induce her—in combination with the lure of economic advan¬ 
tages—to agree to a revision of the Vistula frontier, the Soviets could 
count on Germany’s unwillingness to become the spearhead of the West 
against the Soviet Union. 

These considerations finally prevailed in Moscow and led to the Treaty 
of Berlin (April, 1926), which contained the following passages: 

Article 2. Should one of the Contracting Parties, despite its peaceful attitude, 
be attacked by one or more third Powers, the other Contracting Party shall 
observe neutrality for the whole duration of the conflict. 

Article 3. If on the occasion of a conflict of the nature mentioned in Article 
2, or at a time when neither of the Contracting Parties is engaged in warlike 
operations, a coalition is formed between third Powers with a view to the eco¬ 
nomic or financial boycott of either of the Contracting Parties, the other Con¬ 
tracting Party undertakes not to adhere to such coalition. 11 

Technically, the German obligations under the Berlin treaty were not 
contradictory to her duties under the League Covenant: the League sanc¬ 
tions, in which Germany after her entry into the League would have been 
obliged to participate, could not be imposed on the U.S.S.R. so long as 
she observed a peaceful attitude. Actually, however, the conclusion of 
the Treaty of Berlin established a situation in which Germany could 
hardly have become an active participant in military sanctions against 
Russia even if the latter had been guilty of, say, an attack upon Poland 
or Czechoslovakia. This consequence followed especially from the con¬ 
tinuation of the military aid which Germany received from the Soviet 
Union: Germany could hardly have attacked her own arsenal. Presum¬ 
ably, this consideration was one of the most important Soviet motives for 
concluding the treaty: not that the U.S.S.R. had any immediate plans of 
attack upon her West Slavic neighbors, but her interpretation of the basic 
relationships between “capitalistic” states and herself left open the possi¬ 
bility that some day she might, for instance, have to support a social 
revolution in a neighboring country in order to forestall a crushing defeat 
of communism. With her perpetual fear of a new war of intervention, 
the Soviet Union was undoubtedly convinced that the Western Powers 
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would use every such move on her part as a justification of sanctions, and 
wished to pledge Germany to nonparticipation in any penalizing effort. 

The U.S.S.R. did not succeed in closing every loophole in her security 
arrangements with Germany. A special point of Soviet concern was the 
possibility that France and Britain, in the event that the League were to 
hold the U.S.S.R. guilty of aggression, could claim the right of marching 
through German territory on the strength of Article 16 of the Covenant, 
and might enforce that right even against an unwilling Germany, since 
action on behalf of the League of Nations was explicitly exempt from the 
inviolability of the Rhine frontier under the Treaty of Locarno. 12 But 
the Berlin treaty and the military cooperation of which that treaty was a 
symbol gave Russia as much protection as she could have under the 
circumstances. Therefore, factories on Russian soil remained suppliers of 
the Reichswehr with weapons illegal under the Versailles treaty; General 
Wilhelm Heye, the successor of Seeckt who had resigned shortly after 
the Berlin treaty, 13 continued the same policy—perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that he did not interfere with the measures of Colonel 
Kurt von Schleicher, who had obtained a semi-independent position in 
the command of the Reichswehr and who was determined to strengthen 
rather than weaken the collaboration with Russia. Nor did the repeated 
warnings and protests of the socialists or of the Prussian government 14 
terminate the circumvention of the Versailles treaty with the assistance 
of Soviet Russia. Even the revelations over the scandalous financing of 
the secret armaments through speculative enterprises—the so-called 
Phoebus affair, which led to the resignation of Minister Gesslcr lr> —failed 
to bring about a change of policy. 

The relationship between the Weimar Republic and Soviet Russia 
became even closer as Germany assumed the role of financial mediator 
between the Soviet Union and the West: from 1926 on, the German 
government maintained a revolving fund which served as a basis for 
guarantees of loans to Russia. These loans facilitated German exports of 
which Russia was increasingly in need as she speeded up her industrializa¬ 
tion. Since Germany herself was a heavy borrower and her own need for 
loans was naturally increased by her lending to Russia, the Weimar Re¬ 
public came to act as a broker and guarantor of indirect American, 
British, and Dutch loans to the Soviet Union. In a better-ordered world, 
it would have been natural for Germany to play this role; given the basic 
antagonisms, Germany’s credit policy toward the Soviet Union had 
destructive as well as constructive implications. 
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Chapter jy 


The Internal Conditions of the Proletarian Parties 

GERMAN COMMUNISM UNDER THE IMPACT OF STALINISM 

The understanding between the Soviet government and the German army 
authorities, plus the cooperation between the Soviet government and 
German financial institutions and industrial firms, represented only one 
aspect of German-Russian relations in this period. Weimar Germany was 
partly an ally of the Soviet Union, but she was still an essentially capitalis¬ 
tic country. The strong influence which the Social Democrats possessed 
and the many welfare institutions which they had been able to create 
were not extenuating but aggravating circumstances in Moscow eyes. The 
Third International looked with unmixed disfavor upon this “Fabian” 
Germany which seemed to refute the idea that a proletarian dictatorship 
was indispensable for any substantial improvement of workers’ living 
conditions. The Weimar Republic seemed a particularly serious obstacle 
to Communist progress because of Germany’s geographic position. If 
communism was ever to have a chance of expansion to the West, Ger¬ 
many had first to be turned into a Communist country. 

Consequently, a conflict existed between the short-term security interest 
of the Soviet Union and the long-term interest of the Communist world 
movement: the one required friendship with the German government 
and the other called for revolution in Germany. In the end, both interests 
were bound to coincide: the Soviet Union could obtain maximum security 
only by remaking the whole world in its own image, and the triumph 
of world communism could be achieved only through a great increase 
in power for the Soviet Union. But to keep alive the prospect of a Com¬ 
munist revolution in Germany and in the West of Europe, it was neces¬ 
sary to maintain the vitality of the German Communist party—the largest 
section of the Third International outside the U.S.S.R.—and this task 
was made difficult by the military twist which had been given to the 
Rapallo policy. The spectacle of the Reichswehr, the greatest antagonist 
of German communism, collaborating with the “fatherland of the toilers,” 
took much of the sap out of Communist propaganda, and offered the 
Social Democrats an opportunity for effective attacks upon their left-wing 
rivals. What, for instance, could the workers make of the situation after 
December 16, 1926, when Scheidemann had talked against the Reichs¬ 
wehr and had expressed precisely the ideas of the overwhelming majority 
of German workers, even more so of the left wing than of the right wing, 
and then the Communists, for the sake of Moscow, had to join the Na¬ 
tionalists in attacking Scheidemann? 
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Moscow s difficulties in reconciling the interests of Communist propa¬ 
ganda with the requirements of Russian foreign policy were aggravated 
by the internal situation of the German Communist party. In the first 
place, just in this period the Communist party members had no spon¬ 
taneous desire for revolution and would have needed stimulation to re¬ 
main spiritually within the Leninist tradition; 10 the spectacle of Reichs- 
wehr-Soviet collaboration meant the opposite. Secondly, Moscow would 
have needed its full authority, which was impaired by the impression of 
German generals working hand in glove with Soviet representatives, to 
liquidate quickly the delayed effects of the Brandler crisis of 1923. 17 
In that year, the failure of the presumed “revolutionary situation” to 
develop into a real revolution had made a turn to the Left inevitable 
in German communism although the trend of Russian policies was just 
then generally to the Right. This divergence was not conducive to harmony 
between Moscow and the German party leadership. The situation of 
1924 resembled that of 1921, when Paul Levi’s defection had made it 
necessary for Lenin to let the left wingers assume control of the German 
movement although the NEP course in Russia would have called for a 
turn to the Right in German communism. After a while, Brandler had 
superseded Ruth Fischer and Maslow, but when Brandler had com¬ 
promised himself by “opportunism,” Fischer and Maslow had to come 
back. 18 Stalin, however, had special reasons not to tolerate them for any 
considerable length of time: their views predestined them to collaboration 
with Trotsky. As early as 1926 the two left-wing leaders were expelled. 19 
The new leadership included Ernst Thalmann, 20 Heinz Neumann, and 
Wilhelm Pieck; also Gerhart Eisler, Ruth Fischer’s brother, who held 
opinions quite different from hers. Left oppositional feelings lingered for 
a considerable time in the German party, although (or perhaps because) 
the new leaders—with the exception of Gerhart Eisler, who proved re¬ 
calcitrant in 1928—were so amenable to direction from Moscow that Stalin 
found no reason to make any great change in the German Communist 
movement when he broke with Bukharin in 1928 and expelled the right 
wingers from many sections of the Third International. 

DISSENSIONS AMONG THE SOCIALISTS 

The differences of opinion within the Social Democratic party were cer¬ 
tainly not less pronounced than those among the Communists; the reason 
why no splits of any significance and no political expulsions occurred 
among the socialists lay merely in the different concept of party organiza¬ 
tion: most socialists regarded doctrinal unity as a source of sterility, and 
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practically none of them wished to eliminate dissent by sacrificing the 
organizational unity of the party. The right wing of the party had behind 
it the old revisionist strongholds in South Germany, besides Hamburg 
and many Ruhr cities. Its control of the party was at no time seriously 
threatened. The Left had its strongest positions in Saxony; it also 
was strong in Stuttgart, Frankfurt, and Berlin. Many left-wingers were 
former members of the Independent Socialist party. Some former In¬ 
dependents, as for instance Hilferding, belonged just as definitely to the 
right wing of the German Social Democratic party as some Independent 
Labour party members, like Philip Snowden, belonged to the right wing 
of the British Labour party. Perhaps the most energetic group of left¬ 
wingers were Paul Levi and his friends who had left the Communist party 
in the course of the controversy about the insurrection of 1921 in Central 
Germany, and via the Independent party had become affiliated with the 
old party. Levi was often a great inconvenience for the Social Democratic 
leaders, but his ability as a speaker, his knowledge of the law, and his 
great intelligence made him also a valuable asset. On several occasions 
he acted as the spokesman for the party in the Reichstag. 

Of the issues at stake between the majority and the minority, none was 
more frequently discussed than the closely connected questions of coali¬ 
tion policy and the party’s relationship to the government. In this con¬ 
troversy the left wing was in an unfavorable tactical position during 
1924-1928. The socialists were not in the federal government. They had 
good reason to attack it, and the left wing of the party w r as of course 
particularly anxious that such attacks be conducted with determination. 
But in the event of success, the “bourgeois” cabinet would fall and the 
socialists would be called upon to participate in the formation of a new 
cabinet. Since the socialists had no majority and under German condi¬ 
tions a purely socialist minority government was even a more hopeless 
affair than it proved to be in Great Britain, their very victory would 
have forced the socialists to join hands with “bourgeois” parties. Such 
coalition policies, however, seemed contradictory to the class-struggle 
concept which was dear to the left wingers. 21 Occasionally, the left wingers 
talked as if it were possible for the Social-Democratic party first to bring 
about the downfall of the Marx or Luther governments and then to refuse 
participation in a new coalition by taking the attitude that it was up to 
the “bourgeois” parties to save “bourgeois” democracy: if a revolutionary 
situation developed from this confusion, all the better. The left-wingers 
failed to realize—or tried to forget—the near-certainty that a hopeless 
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parliamentary deadlock would have led to a military dictatorship au¬ 
thorized by Hindenburg, rather than to an upheaval by the Left, and 
that from such a development the socialists would have suffered much 
more than the “bourgeois.” Moreover, loudly as the socialist left-wingers 
proclaimed their adherence to the revolutionary tradition, the policy of 
creating chaos in order to profit from it was almost as distasteful to them 
as to the right-wingers. For such a strategy the Germans had the name 
Katastrophcnpoliti\ and it was a byword to all except left-wing Com¬ 
munists and extremists of the Right. Thus, the socialist Left had no 
practical policy to offer and therefore gained no substantial influence. 

In the federal sphere, the socialists did not actually come face to face 
with the necessity of entering a coalition during the 1924-1928 period, 
although in the fall of 1926 they were rather close to that point. In 
Prussia, on the contrary, the coalition issue had immediate practical signifi¬ 
cance, because there the cabinet was based on the Weimar coalition and 
at times on the “great coalition.” The purists of the class-struggle concept, 
however, had an even more difficult position in Prussia than in the Reich. 
Where was the socialist who could seriously have advocated a policy 
that would surrender the Prussian police, the greatest safeguard against 
right-wing extremism, into the hands of reactionaries? Only at one 
point was the Prussian coalition policy slightly vulnerable in the eyes 
of Socialist party members: the coalition with the Catholic Center party 
imposed upon the socialists considerable restraint in policies affecting 
cultural interests, especially the schools and relations with the churches. 
The German Social Democrats had an anticlerical tradition, which had 
been no more than slightly modified by the cooperation with the Center 
party. After the 1918 revolution, many teachers had joined the socialists 
—of whom a considerable part turned Nazi later—and in Germany, as in 
France, the rural and often even the urban teacher regarded the parish 
priest as a professional, if not a personal, enemy. The teachers therefore 
felt particularly uncomfortable about the alliance with political Catholi¬ 
cism, and this feeling was intensified when Prime Minister Otto Braun 
found it necessary to negotiate a concordat with the Holy See. He 
succeeded, however, in keeping the whole issue of education out of the 
treaty and therefore, as far as the concordat was concerned, had a free 
hand in regard to schools. But his Catholic coalition partners still forced 
him to make some concessions in educational matters. The resultant 
grumbling in his own party might have frightened a weaker man, but 
Braun stood his ground. 
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The Socialists and the Issues of the Day 

THE REICHSWEHR PROBLEM 

Next to the coalition problem and related issues, the object of the hottest 
intraparty debates was the attitude toward the federal army. Some former 
Independents had been on the insurrectionist side during the civil war of 
1919, but even many of the former majority socialists found it difficult 
to forgive the manner in which the Reichswehr had waged that war. They 
did not sufficiently appreciate the differences between the ill-disciplined 
Fret {orps and the new army as it had been organized after 1920, not 
democratic in spirit or ideals to be sure, but drilled to strict obedience 
and led by men who were neither hotheads nor fanatics nor, for the 
most part, brutal by nature. 

It was not merely the memory of old grudges, however, or the lack ol 
confidence in the political reliability of the officer corps that kept a 
considerable part of the Social Democrats in an attitude of hostility 
toward the Reichswehr. A strong factor was the antimilitarist tradition. 
Nie wieder Kriegl (Never again war!)—the slogan which had been 
repeated over and over again in the first years after 1918—was still not 
forgotten in the later 1920’s. This sentiment was one of the causes why 
few Social Democrats found their way into the Reichswehr. The officers, 
it is true, were not particularly anxious to have soldiers even from the 
moderate Left, but the disinclination of the military leaders was in some 
instances the consequence of the antimilitarism which they believed to 
be even more prevalent in the socialist ranks than it actually was. In 
any event, the reluctance of most Social Democrats to enter the army 
made it much easier for the commanders to keep them out. 22 The re¬ 
sults were bad for both sides. It would have been in the vital interest of 
the army to cultivate friendly relations with the moderate Left, which 
represented the majority of the urban workers. Surely, if Germany had 
been forced into a war in the late 1920’s, it would have been inconceivable 
to organize any defense of the country with the support only of the 
middle class and the Junkers. Even the maximum contribution which 
the paramilitary organizations of the extreme Right could possibly have 
made to Germany’s military strength was far less important than the 
sympathy and the support of the labor unions on which the functioning 
of the supply services would have depended. Moreover, the ideas on war 
and peace in high Reichswehr circles were probably more similar to 
those of the Social Democrats and other supporters of the democratic 
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republic—although the motives were entirely different—than to those 
of the extreme nationalists: the Reichswehr realized its own weakness, 
which could only be slightly reduced but not remedied by secret rearma¬ 
ment, and therefore thought merely in terms of defense, 23 whereas the 
extreme nationalists wanted to reconquer at least the Polish corridor, and, 
if given enough influence, might push the army into adventures that 
would probably prove fatal. Military expediency alone, quite aside from 
the moral obligation not to support the enemies of the constitution against 
its friends, ought to have induced the Reichswehr to establish at least 
equally cordial relations with the Reichsbanner Schwarz-Rot-Gold as 
with the nationalist paramilitary organizations, and to use it as a source 
of recruits. 24 

For the Social Democrats, the consequences of their continued estrange¬ 
ment from the Reichswehr constituted a permanent hazard. They could 
never be quite sure whether, in a critical situation, Hindenburg might 
not use the army to destroy democratic government. These fears were 
not acute in the late 1920s, because Hindenburg’s attitude inspired con¬ 
fidence, but back in the minds of the socialists was the knowledge that 
he was a monarchist by conviction, an authoritarian by instinct, and 
that lie liked to hear the voices which demanded: “More power for the 
Rcichsprasident!” The air was full of such voices in the whole political 
area from the Catholic party to (but not including) the Nazis. Even 
greater was the danger that the Reichswehr, which had many politically 
naive leaders, would be duped by the extreme nationalists whose para¬ 
military organizations the generals tried to use. 

Antimilitarist and left-wing sentiment was widespread within the 
socialist youth movement, both within the Workers’ Youth (the socialist 
organization for adolescents) and the Young Socialists (the organization 
for young adults in the party membership). Many of these young people 
were unwilling to weigh the arguments of expediency which forced the 
party to operate cautiously, and in their ranks a dangerous underestima¬ 
tion of the political achievements of the party prevailed. They were dis¬ 
satisfied with the continued existence of a capitalist system in a state 
in which the workers, by the weight of their numbers, had a much 
broader base for power than the capitalists. The Russian mirage also 
exerted a great influence upon the minds of the young. A jingle was often 
heard at the meetings of the Workers’ Youth and of the Young Socialists: 


Republik das ist nicht viel 
Sozialismus ist das Ziel 
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(Approximately: 

Mere “republic” is too lean, 

Socialism's what we mean.) 

But the differences between the generations in the socialist movement 
were not simply identical with the antagonism between the Right and the 
Left. Eric Nolting, a socialist college professor, presented the case for 
the youth movement well when he said: 

Three achievements seem to me the historical contribution of these young 
people to our party: In the youth movement, we find again the musing man 
who digs into problems [der griibclnde und problematische Mensch ], that 
spirit who reinterprets the world in the name of socialism. Secondly, the 
Young Socialists are gathering together the noneconomic elements in socialism 
—vitally important elements which we must activate to overcome stagnation. 
Thirdly, these young people have achieved what the older ones were unable 
to create: they have spelled out a piece of socialism in real life, by develop¬ 
ing a socialist style of living. In the older generation there is too much sup¬ 
pressed and apologetic middle-class spirit. 25 

Side by side with an inclination toward radicalism, there existed among 
the Young Socialists and in the Workers’ Youth not only an aversion 
to the exclusive Marxian emphasis upon the economic determinants of 
history and culture but also a feeling of comradeship with young people 
regardless of class. The tradition of the Wandervogcl created some com¬ 
mon forms of social living for the various youth groups, and the youth 
hostels, which grew numerous in the 1920’s due to the support of muni¬ 
cipalities (and especially of socialist-controlled cities), were places of 
fraternization across the cleavages of political partisanship. 

SOCIAL WELFARE POLICY 

The existence of a relatively strong Communist movement, with which 
social democracy had to compete for the allegiance of the workers, sub¬ 
jected the socialists to a continuous pull to the Left. The right wingers 
could hardly have maintained control of the party if their reformist policy 
had not borne rich fruit. In the 1920*8, Germany regained the leadership 
in social insurance and welfare legislation which she had lost to Britain 
in the Lloyd George period. Especially great progress was made in the 
field of health insurance: in 1912, the total expenditure of all institutions 
of compulsory health insurance had amounted to less than 400,000,000 
marks; in 1928, the corresponding figure was 1,800,000,000, 20 with the 
value of money perhaps one-third less, and the membership about 10 
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per cent smaller. 117 Old-age and disability insurance, having originally 
been planned on an actuarial basis and therefore possessing a large 
capital stock, was hard hit by the currency inflation, but at the expense 
of the federal treasury regained enough of its lost ground to raise the 
total payments for invalidity benefits from 167,000,000 in 1913 to 724,000,- 
000 in 1928 (and 836,000,000 in 1929). 28 In 1928, unemployment insurance 
was introduced. This was not the beginning, however, of support for 
the unemployed. Immediately after the war a system of unemployment 
benefits, more liberal than poor relief, had been introduced, but these 
provisions did not give the unemployed person an unconditional claim 
to the benefits: he had to undergo a means test. In 1928, this system was 
replaced by a contributory insurance which paid benefits depending only 
on previous employment in an insured industry, employability, and will¬ 
ingness to be employed; as evidence of the latter, it was required that any 
unemployed claiming benefits be registered with one of the public em¬ 
ployment agencies, which were organizationally connected with the in¬ 
surance institution. The payment, however, was restricted to 20 weeks 
in the normal case, a restriction which caused much trouble during the 
depression when prolonged unemployment became the rule rather than 
the exception. 

It was one of the characteristics of the German social-insurance system 
that it was largely administered by employers and employees themselves. 
Their representatives formed the agencies which did the actual under¬ 
writing. These self-governing bodies were supervised by government 
agencies which were to make sure that the laws were executed according 
to their letter and spirit and to which an insured person could appeal if 
he felt that the benefits granted to him were less than he could claim 
under the law. This dual organization, self-government of employers and 
employees for purposes of underwriting, and government agencies for 
supervision was more complicated than the American system of social 
security which is entirely administered by the government, but the Ger¬ 
man system was less bureaucratic and much more apt to mobilize the 
spontaneous energies within industry itself for the development and good 
administration of the insurance system. 20 

Industrial self-government was even more important in the machinery 
for settling labor disputes. The Weimar Republic had a system of semi- 
compulsory arbitration. Boards composed of employer and employee 
representatives in equal numbers, 30 under the chairmanship of a govern¬ 
ment official, whenever a dispute was brought before them, made at first 
an effort at reconciliation. If this effort failed, they issued an award, 
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which, if not voluntarily accepted by both parties, might be declared 
obligatory if such a declaration seemed justified by the public interest. 
In most cases, the latter decision was up to the chief arbitrator for the 
district, the Sc hitch ter. In major cases, in which the chief arbitrator him¬ 
self had acted as chairman of the board, only the minister of labor could 
declare the award obligatory. The legislators and public opinion agreed 
that, as a rule, the responsibility for maintaining industrial peace should 
rest with the employers and employees and that obligatory awards should 
therefore be an exception: it was realized that in the opposite case the 
unions and employers’ organizations might not make a strong effort to 
reach agreement by collective bargaining. Actually, however, vital interest 
of the German economy so often demanded an avoidance of work 
stoppages that major strikes were rarely permitted to take their course. 
Usually, the chief arbitrators or the ministry imposed a settlement on 
the parties either by directly using the power to declare the award obliga¬ 
tory, or by forcing acceptance through the threat of such a declaration. 
Whether the advantages gained by this policy were more or less im¬ 
portant than the weakening of the consciousness of responsibility in the 
minds of employers and union leaders is difficult to judge, but in any 
event the policy persisted through all the changes in the political com¬ 
position of cabinets, notwithstanding frequent, eulogies for the principle 
of free collective bargaining. 

Even more remarkable than this continuity was the willing obedience 
which in most instances employers and unions showed to the law that 
forbade strikes and lockouts against an obligatory award, although the 
legal sanctions were not impressive. Violating an obligatory award was 
not punishable as a crime. A law suit for damages was admissible, but 
usually fruitless, because action could lie only against a partner in the 
dispute, that is, against the union which had called a strike or against 
the employer organization which had effected a lockout after the award 
had been declared obligatory. In almost every case, it was the regional 
organization which was, in a legal sense, partner to the dispute, and it 
was the national organization which held the funds. The situation was 
similar on the employers’ side. Nevertheless, up to the great conflict in 
the steel industry in the fall of 1928 violations of the arbitration law had 
been infrequent and economically insignificant. 

The arbitration system did not enjoy great sympathies on the political 
Right even during prosperity, although the opposition of the industrialists 
and their political spokesmen among the conservatives became far more 
outspoken when wages had begun to decline and arbitration operated 
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as a brake on the downward movement. The Communists, on the other 
hand, condemned arbitration, and especially compulsory arbitration, as 
a means of mitigating the class struggle. Indeed, arbitration was an 
attempt to eliminate the use of economically destructive weapons from 
labor’s struggle for a continuous improvement of working conditions. By 
no means did the compulsory features of arbitration destroy or even 
reduce the importance of labor unions, but tended to turn them from 
organs of industrial warfare into litigants before a semijudicial govern¬ 
ment agency. 

The greatest inherent weakness of the German arbitration system was 
its failure to cut loose from the conciliation principle. The arbitrators 
could not free themselves from the idea that they should impose those 
wage rates that would presumably be accepted with the minimum of 
resistance, rather than the rates which were the most equitable and 
beneficial, in view of the prevailing economic tendencies. Consequently, 
the function of the arbitrators was too often reduced to some simple 
arithmetic: the workers have asked for an increase of 15 Pfennig per 
hour, the employers arc ready to concede 5, therefore let the increase be 
10. Naturally, as soon as employers and union officials had become aware 
of this situation, they often pretended to be uncompromising when ac¬ 
tually they were quite willing to come to terms. In the previous example, 
the employers might have rejected any increase, not because they really 
expected wages to remain unchanged but in an effort to bring the median 
between the two positions and thereby the presumptive result of the 
award down more nearly to 5 Pfennig, and the unions, for analogous 
reasons, might have asked for a 25 or 30 Pfennig increase rather than 
for one of only 15 Pfennig? 1 

Thus Germany, in her arbitration system, wrestled with the same 
problem that other countries, especially Australia and New Zealand, had 
encountered in their efforts to gain “a new province for law and order.” 32 
A11 arbitrator cannot derive his decision merely from common sense and 
from his idea of fairness—like a judge, he needs a law which he can 
apply. To supply an adequate basis for deciding labor disputes a law 
would have to embody a workable wage theory, determining the proper 
wage level by reference to such criteria as the marginal productivity of 
labor and the desirable level of consumption, with a view not only to 
the data as they are at the moment of decision but also as they are likely 
to change in the near future. In the Germany of the 1920’s, such a wage 
theory existed only in an embryonic form and had practically no in¬ 
fluence upon arbitration. 
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In spite of its shortcomings, the system of semicompulsory arbitration 
received the support of the labor unions and of the parties of the Weimar 
coalition. The primary reason for this support was very practical: the 
parties which felt primarily responsible for the fate of the republic 
believed that Germany, being still in a period of reconstruction after 
war and inflation, could not afford the cost of protracted labor disputes 
in important industries, and the unions were glad to spare their mem¬ 
bers the loss of income through strikes as long as an alternative way to 
maintain or increase labor’s share in the national product offered itself. 
Moreover, the unions realized that the arbitration system extended pro¬ 
tection to categories of workers who were economically too weak to 
form effective organizations. These practical considerations, however, were 
reinforced by other motives which may perhaps be termed ideological: 
the Social Democrats had a vague but basically correct idea that deter¬ 
mination of wages by the government, even if carried out through such 
a relatively elastic system as semicompulsory arbitration, would operate 
as a strong impulse to economic planning. The Centrists, on the other 
hand, may have felt, also not without some justification, that the arbitra¬ 
tion system tended to reintroduce, in a modified form, the old Catholic 
concept of a justum pretitim, a “just price,” for labor. 

The arbitration system was a powerful agent in keeping the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Gcwer\schaftsbund (ADGB)—General Confederation of Ger¬ 
man Trade Unions—and the Social Democratic party in close cooperation. 
Some trade-union leaders, it is true, might still have their moments of 
envy for the position of British unions which, on the whole, continued 
to be predominant over the Labour party; a few of them might even look 
wistfully to the United States, where unions made their own policy un¬ 
supported, but also unfettered, by commitments to a particular party. 
Especially Fritz Tar now, leader of the wood workers and very influential 
in the ADGB, was presumed to harbor such sentiments. The factors which 
had frustrated these tendencies in the pre-1914 period were just as power¬ 
ful in the 1920’s, but in addition the party socialists could now point to 
the greater dependency of the unions on the party even for the perform¬ 
ance of the union functions in the narrowest sense: in the words of 
Rudolf Hilferding at the party convention of Kiel (1927), the price of labor 
had become a “political wage.” 33 The wage level depended on the decisions 
of the arbitrators, and the arbitrators were appointed and instructed by 
the government. 

Social insurance and arbitration were the most important activities 
through which the federal government tried to protect the economically 
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weak but by no means represented the sum total of welfare policy in 
Weimar Germany. The municipalities also had a share in that policy. Aside 
from poor relief, which up to the great depression remained entirely a 
matter for local self-government, they maintained services for health pro¬ 
tection (partly in cooperation with the social-insurance institutions), youth 
hostels, and playgrounds, and—most important—financed and otherwise 
promoted low-cost housing. 34 


REICHSREFORM 

The cities had to fight for their financial resources, which were sometimes 
encroached upon by the states and by the federal government, and for their 
right of home rule, which was not always respected by the states. The 
big cities occasionally indicated a desire to become—at least actually, if 
not {oxm-AVj—reichsunmittelbar, that is, exempt from state rule and sub¬ 
ordinate directly to the Reich, a position which only the three Hansa cities 
—Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck—had been able to achieve. 3 ** The so¬ 
cialists were generally favorable to the aspirations of the cities. They were 
still essentially an urban party—their many efforts to gain a following 
in the country never met with great success—and in many large munici¬ 
palities they controlled or at least influenced the city government. 

Even more hotly debated than the rights of the cities were those of the 
states. Although the Weimar Republic was more centralized than the old 
empire had been, especially since the Reich possessed its own financial ad¬ 
ministration and had framed the most important tax laws, yet the police 
power and education, aside from many matters of less importance, were 
still under the jurisdiction of the states. Germany was therefore far from 
being a unitary state, and those desiring a strengthening of the center were 
agitating for Reichsreform —transformation of the Reich so as to achieve 
greater unity. Strong opposition to this tendency was voiced in South 
Germany, especially in Bavaria; among the opponents were also many con¬ 
servatives who idealized the Bismarckian constitution—although Bismarck 
himself had certainly not regarded it as ideal—and many Catholics who 
feared that under a unitary constitution their interest as a minority would 
not be sufficiently safeguarded. The socialists were divided. Traditionally, 
they had been among the strongest supporters of the Einheitsstaat—oi a 
unitary structure for the Reich. But in the government of the Reich, it had 
proved impossible to steer a determined republican—not to speak of a 
socialist—course because parties of doubtful democratic reliability, the Ger¬ 
man People’s party and the Bavarian People’s party, had at times to be 
persuaded to join the government coalition which otherwise would have 
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proved too weak; whereas in Prussia, with the exception of the brief 
Stegerwald period of 7921, a strong republican government under socialist 
leadership had been continuously in power. Many socialists therefore be¬ 
lieved that for the time being it would be unwise to reduce states’ rights, 
since such an action would weaken the position in Prussia and thereby 
the safety of the republic. 3 ’ 5 

This argument gained in weight because the development toward the 
Einlicitsstaat would have made it impossible to preserve Prussia even as 
one of the chief administrative units. No rational organization of a unitary 
state was conceivable if one unit were to comprise two-thirds of the popula¬ 
tion. As a consequence, practically all consistent advocates of Reichsrcform 
wished to dissolve the Prussian state into its provinces and constitute these 
as the units directly under the central government. In opposition to this 
idea, the Prussian prime minister, Otto Braun, advocated a reorganization 
which would have entrusted Prussian officials with some federal functions 
and federal officials with some tunctions in Prussia. This would have 
eliminated a good deal of duplication. To mention just one example, the 
effect of an intended trade agreement with, say, Poland was examined 
at the same time by an official in the lederal Ministry of Economics who 
was a specialist on German-Polish economic relations, and by another ex¬ 
pert in the Prussian Ministry of Commerce who was concerned with the 
effects of the same treaty upon the economy of Prussia—and four-fifths or 
nine-tenths of the two problems were identical. Braun's proposal would 
have taken much wind out of the sails of the advocates of the Einheitsstaat 
because the coexistence of the two governments in Berlin, with so much 
overlapping work, was one of the strongest arguments for Reichsrejorm. 
But by Braun’s method it would hardly have been possible to arrive at 
the Einheitsstaat ; if carried far enough, the proposal would have restored 
the constitutional practice under Bismarck, when the business of the Reich 
had been the business of Prussia as a matter of principle, because Prussia 
was then the “presiding power” among the German states, whereas in the 
Weimar Republic all states, regardless of size, had equal rights. Many so¬ 
cialists, however, sided with Braun, because his plan would have preserved 
the Prussian stronghold, and under the circumstances it was indeed doubt¬ 
ful whether the German Republic was not better off with Prussia intact 
and no Einheitsstaat 37 


LANDREFORM 

Some policies which the German Social Democrats initiated or supported 
between 1924 and 1928 came to display their full significance as well as 
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their gravest problems only in the following period under the impact of 
the depression. Such a delayed effect can be found in the agricultural 
settlement activities of the Reich and Prussian governments and in the 
extension of public ownership of industries and banks. In 1919, a law had 
been enacted obligating the large-estate owners in the provinces where 
large-scale landholding was prevalent to make land available for settlement 
through compulsory “land-delivery associations .” These associations had 
to purchase land from their members, the owners of big estates, and put 
it at the disposal of either the government agencies in charge of settlement 
or of private farm-estate brokers for resale to settlers in small or medium¬ 
sized lots/ 8 If not enough land was voluntarily offered to the land-delivery 
associations, condemnation procedures could be initiated, but this power 
was rarely used. Most of the time, the bottleneck in settlement activities 
was not available land but funds for the purchase and for the equipment 
of the new farmsteads, and at times availability of settlers who would have 
both the desire to become farmers and the necessary personal qualifications. 
Because of these difficulties, the settlement efforts up to 1929 made hardly 
a dent in the agricultural holding system of the Junker region. 

The economics and politics of agricultural settlement in East Germany 
will be discussed in more detail in the context of the early 1930’s. Before 
the great depression, land reform did not possess enough vital importance 
for Germany as a whole to justify a major financial effort, and still less 
the application of revolutionary means which would have shaken the 
political and economic system of the country, and even retrospectively this 
impression stands the test of analysis. Many writers, it is true, have argued 
that the failure of German socialists and democrats to break up the Junker 
estates contributed greatly “to the constitutional weakness and subsequent 
disintegration of the Weimar Republic.” 39 The Junkers, as a social group, 
certainly did contribute to this decline and eventual collapse, but it is un¬ 
warranted to assume that these effects could have been prevented by 
dividing the large landholdings in East Germany. In the twentieth century, 
the influence of the Prussian nobility was by no means exclusively, or even 
mainly, rooted in their landed property, which at that time gave them no 
excessive wealth and only a limited amount of local power. Of much 
greater importance in national politics was their position in the army and 
the respect which they traditionally received from the middle class. Even 
the most radical land reform could only have impoverished the Junkers, 
and a nobility impoverished but still not politically disarmed would have 
been hardly less dangerous to the republic than the Junkers actually proved 
to be. 
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Chapter 37 


NATIONALIZATION 

The growth of public ownership of industries in the 1920’s was in part a 
product of deliberate socialist policy, in part a result of historical antecedents 
and spontaneous economic developments. These different roots are too 
much intertwined to be completely separated in analysis. 

During the war, the imperial government had built a number of plants 
for the production of military equipment or essential materials. Some of 
these factories had to be closed down because they could not be converted 
to peace uses, but others were converted and formed an industrial empire 
owned by the federal government. Public ownership also expanded greatly 
in the field of power production and distribution. Before the war, many 
German cities had built their own electric power stations. The development 
of technology, however, favored the production of power in great central 
plants and its distribution through high-voltage transmission lines, or, 
better still, a network of transmission lines into which a number of hydro¬ 
electric and thermoelectric power plants would feed their current. German 
private industry, with the exception of the Ruhr enterprises, did not as a 
rule have the capital resources to develop such “grids.” Moreover, water¬ 
power rights were generally in the hands of the states which did not wish 
to sell them to private interests, for fear that the latter might misuse the 
influence which the control of power would give them over the economy 
of vast areas. Electric-power development, therefore, was undertaken mainly 
by the state and federal governments, which frequently cooperated (though 
not always without friction) and by local and district communities, which 
all could float bond issues at lower interest rates than private industry. 
Major rivalry between private and public-power interests developed only 
in the Rhine-Ruhr district where a private concern, the Rheinisch- 
Westfalische Elekjtrizitatswerhe under the leadership of Paul Silverberg, 
displayed great expansive force and reached out to tap even the hydro¬ 
electric resources of the Alps. The competitive struggle was finally settled 
by the formation of a mixed corporation, which took over public and 
private power plants and transmission lines, with the shares divided among 
the federal government, the Prussian state, various communities and Silver- 
berg’s industrial concerns. 40 

In the banking field, government ownership was an old story. Even 
under the monarchy, Prussia and Bavaria had their state banks, which 
owed their origin to the mercantilist policies of the absolute monarchy 41 
but had later tried to adjust themselves to the requirements of a mature 
business economy. This process was not completed before the war or even 
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in the immediate postwar period, as the affair of the Barmats demon¬ 
strated, but mishaps of this kind had probably to be expected when an 
institution with strongly bureaucratic traditions was being educated to the 
role of a well-managed business firm, especially when such education 
happened to become necessary under difficult general conditions. Even the 
Preussische Zentralgenossenschaftskasse (Prussian Central Fund for Co¬ 
operatives), the state banking institution for agricultural cooperatives, 
had some bad experiences, although its methods had been more business¬ 
like from the outset. On the other hand, the largest field of governmental 
banking, the municipal savings banks—practically all savings banks in 
Germany were owned by cities and counties—remained almost free of 
scandals and of major difficulties up to the general credit crisis of t 931, 
which forced the savings banks to close their doors along with all other 
banking institutions. 

Unlike the states and municipalities, the federal government had not 
owned a bank in prewar days. Even the Reichsbank, at least nominally, 
was owned by private shareholders, and, of course, as a central bank, had 
special functions. It was therefore essentially an innovation when, after 
the war, the Reichs\reditgesellschajt (Federal Credit Corporation) was 
founded as a federally owned commercial bank. The original purpose 
had been to provide banking facilities for the federally owned industries, 
but the Reichslyeditgesellschaft, under active leadership, soon extended 
beyond these limits and became one of the major German banks, although 
retaining the financial supervision of the industrial enterprises which the 
Reich had constructed or acquired. The stock of the latter was vested 
in a big holding company, the Vercinigte Industrieunternehmungen 
Al(tiengesellschaft (“Viag”) —United Industries Corporation—which thus 
linked the Reich sirreditgcscllschaft with the individual enterprises. 

By far the largest of all federally owned enterprises was the Reichsbahti 
(German Railroad Corporation). Before 1918, the German railroads, with 
negligible exceptions, had been in the hands of the states, and after the 
revolution their ownership had been transferred to the Reich. Through 
the Dawes plan, Germany was obliged to establish the railroads as an 
autonomous corporation, in order to facilitate the mortgaging of their 
earnings for reparation payments. The autonomy of the federal railroads 
accelerated the development toward nonbureaucratic management and 
provided some important lessons for the conduct of government-owned 
business. German public opinion, however, took no favorable attitude 
toward the form in which the federal railroads were administered, and 
the administration was particularly unpopular with the socialists. Perhaps 
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the major reason was the origin of this form stemming from a demand 
of the victor powers. The unfavorable bias prevented a proper evaluation 
of conclusions that could have been drawn from the operation of such 
a giant enterprise as a government corporation. Even today it would still 
be worth while for some student of government ownership to analyze 
the experience with the Reichshahn, which—though not unique, since a 
number of other countries had also state-owned railroads—was the most 
important of its kind: by size of capital investment, the German Federal 
Railroad Corporation was probably equal, if not superior, to even the 
largest private companies in the world, and Germany’s location in the 
center of Europe gave it unrivaled significance for the economic develop¬ 
ment of the continent. 

The history of the Reichshahn certainly refutes the contention that 
government-owned enterprises are not sufficiently alert to the advantages 
of technological progress. With much greater justification, the German 
federal railroads could be criticized for letting the engineers predominate 
over the financial experts. The company made some investments—espe¬ 
cially in extra-heavy locomotives, ordered shortly after the inflation period 
—which might have been justified if the rate of interest had been 3 or 4 
per cent, but not with the 6 or 8 per cent which prevailed during much 
of the 1920’s in Germany. The predominance of the engineer over the 
business manager may well be a general tendency in government-owned 
enterprise—a tendency which has its dangers as well as its advantages. 

In contradistinction to public ownership, the kind of “socialization” 
which Rudolf Wissell had inaugurated—“self-government of industries” 
—did not make any progress during the later 1920’s. The self-governing 
organization of the iron and steel industry, the Eisenwirtschaftsbund, 
ceased to function after the stabilization of the mark. Only in coal and 
potassium mining did that kind of organization survive. The best that 
could be said for it was that it 

gave for the first time a large group of representatives of workers and salaried 
employees a chance to study thoroughly the fundamentals of economic man¬ 
agement. These representatives have to approach the issues of practical eco¬ 
nomic management with an attitude of responsibility, even if they cannot yet 
achieve their own purposes in the interest of the community at large. 42 

Whether this advantage justified the organization and compensated 
for the dangers of a compulsory cartel in which the employers’ and 
workers’ representatives were able to conclude an alliance against the 
consumers could not be decided in the relatively short period during 
which the self-government bodies existed in the German coal and 
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potassium industries. Certainly, the danger was reduced by the power of 
price control vested in the federal minister of economics with regard to 
both these industries, but this safety catch meant a serious limitation on 
the power of self-government and was thus contrary to the original pur¬ 
pose of the institution. The socialists as a party displayed no initiative 
toward the extension of the self-government principle to other industries. 

MONOPOLY CONTROL 

They made a strong effort in a different—one might almost say: opposite 
—direction: toward effective monopoly control. In the exercise of the 
extraordinary powers which the Reichstag had conferred upon the federal 
cabinet to carry out the stabilization of the currency, the government, on 
November 2, 1923, issued the Decree Against the Misuse of Economic 
Power, which was usually referred to as Kartellverortinting (cartel de¬ 
cree). This decree remained the principal legal foundation of monopoly 
control up to the end of the Weimar Republic. Unlike the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act, the decree did not try to suppress collusion, but rather to 
subject it to control and to force the reduction of “excessive” prices. 
Nevertheless, if the government had possessed a firm will to secure for 
the German economy the advantages of free competition, the decree 
could have been turned into a fairly sharp weapon since it left much 
to administrative discretion. Whenever the minister of economics found 
that a cartel agreement or a particular decision of a cartel “endangered the 
national economy or the public welfare,” he could take any of the follow¬ 
ing measures: 

1. declare the agreement or decision, either in toto or in part, null and void . . . 

2. issue an order permitting every participant in the agreement or decision 
immediately to withdraw from the agreement or to repudiate the decision; 

3. issue an order to the effect that all understandings and directives imple¬ 
menting the agreement or decision must be submitted to him in copy and 
that these understandings and directives become valid only after the copy 
is received. 

A danger to the national economy or to the common welfare is to be assumed 
especially in the event that production or sales volume is restricted, prices are 
raised or maintained on a high level . . . without economic justification, or 
that economic freedom is unfairly restricted through boycotts [Sperren] in 
buying or selling or through discriminatory fixing of prices or conditions. 43 

Whether the minister of economcis would find the national economy 
or the public welfare endangered by a particular cartel agreement or a 
particular decision of a cartel, and, if he made such finding, what degree 
of interference he would regard as appropriate inevitably depended on 
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his general concept of the desirable condition of economic life; so would 
his opinion on whether a particular act of price fixing was economically 
unjustified or whether a particular boycott restricted economic freedom 
unfairly. A minister devoted to the idea of free competition could have 
imposed upon a cartel restrictions that would have frustrated its purpose. 
He might have created a situation for the cartels similar to that of the 
trade unions in most European countries during some decades of the 
nineteenth century, when unions were nominally legal but could not 
fulfill their purpose without violating the law right and left. A minister, 
however, who believed that the lree play of the market would result in 
disastrous “cut-throat competition” would naturally permit monopolies 
to operate very much as they wanted. In one respect the position of the 
German minister of economics was even stronger than that of the Anti- 
Trust Division of the U.S. Department of Justice: under the German 
cartel decree, the cartels did not as a rule have recourse to the courts 
against the minister’s decisions. The special cartel court, which the decree 
established, did not have the function of controlling the executive. 

This court had great powers, however, in part paralleling those of 
the minister of economics. Without the consent of the president of the 
court, no boycott against an outsider, even if otherwise admissible, could 
be legally initiated by a cartel. If a firm felt that its freedom of action 
was unduly restricted by a cartel of which it was a member, the firm 
could give notice of its decision to leave the cartel immediately, and in 
the event that the cartel contested the allegation of undue restriction, the 
cartel court had to decide. If the court and especially its president had at 
any time been firmly convinced of the merits of free competition and 
been sufficiently energetic in the pursuit of this goal, they also could 
have made life miserable for the cartels, even if the minister of economics 
had not supported such a strong policy. But during the whole period of 
the Weimar Republic, there never was either a minister of economics or 
a cartel court with a firm will to enforce competition. 

It has often been maintained that this lenient attitude toward monop¬ 
oly was in the German tradition, because laissez faire had never taken 
such deep roots in German public opinion as in the minds of the British 
and American public. The latter contention is true enough, but the 
conclusion is still of doubtful merit. Germans were relatively tolerant 
of or even sympathetic to government interference, but during the major 
part of the nineteenth century one can hardly detect much sympathy 
in German administration or legislation—especially in Prussian adminis¬ 
tration and legislation—with private monopoly. Certainly, the Gewerbe - 
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ordnung, the basic industrial law enacted for North Germany in 1867 
and a few years later extended to the Reich, was written in the spirit of 
Smithian economics. Its failure to prohibit collusions as generally as the 
British common law is easily understandable when we consider that at 
the time of the enactment the problem seemed less important than either 
before or afterward: the remnants of the guilds were in dissolution, and 
it was assumed that the withdrawal of state protection would finish 
them; and modern cartels had not yet appeared. 

The actual constellation of economic interests was probably far more 
responsible for procartel policies than any factors of tradition. The Ger¬ 
man coal-mining and steel-producing industries, highly concentrated from 
the outset and therefore easier to organize into cartels than British pro¬ 
ducers in the same fields, were the principal force in favor of monopolis¬ 
tic policies. The “steel barons” of the Ruhr may not have been more 
interested in forming monopolies than the steel magnates in the United 
States, since the determination with which, for instance, Judge Gary 
pursued that aim can hardly be surpassed, but Germany lacked an obstacle 
which in the United States was principally responsible for laws like the 
Sherman Act: an antimonopolistic farming class. German agriculture 
was primarily interested in tariff protection, and had a political alliance 
with the Ruhr industry which also was bitterly opposed to free trade. 
Without cartels, the interest of the steel industry in tariffs would have 
been much weaker, since domestic competition might have brought the 
prices down to the level of the world market—or nearly so, and Junkers 
and farmers would have lost their ally. Under these circumstances, no 
movement like the Grange, not to speak of the Populists, could have 
originated in Germany. 

It might still have been impossible for the leaders of the heavy industry 
to influence administration and jurisdiction so much in favor of mo¬ 
nopolies, had not this attitude found strong support with Germany’s 
small and middle-sized business. The vigorous and rapid growth of large- 
scale industry in Germany had caused the extinction of many smaller 
concerns, and yet in many nooks and corners of the German economy 
little “home-owned” plants held out tenaciously against the big com¬ 
panies. This struggle was, of course, no peculiarly German phenomenon, 
but it was probably fiercer and more prolonged and painful in Germany 
than in most other countries, due to the coexistence of a technologically 
progressive mass-production industry and of the frequency of traditional 
skills in various parts of the country—skills that could not be utilized 
except if semihandicraft production survived. In the 1920’s it was particu- 
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larly important that the struggle between large and small firms, which 
hitherto had been mainly in industry, now became apparent in retail 
trade too, in the form of competition between chain and department 
stores on the one hand and small independent stores on the other. 

The small concerns tried to protect their profit margins by cartels, which 
prevented their superior competitors from using their superiority to the 
full extent. This policy, of course, presupposed that the larger firms with 
their lower costs of production would be willing to enter the cartels and 
thus to accept restrictions. Often they were unwilling to do so, and the 
death struggle would then take its course. At least as frequently, how¬ 
ever, were the instances in which large firms saw a greater advantage in 
temporarily acceding to the terms of a cartel. Not only would they thus 
save the costs of a prolonged struggle but, due to their size, they would 
enjoy the major share in the exploitation of the consumer through higher 
prices. The government was not entirely wrong in maintaining, as an 
argument against complete suppression of the cartels, that such a policy 
“would, in the prospective process of transformation, expose a large num¬ 
ber of sound middle-sized and small enterprises to the superior financial 
power of large concerns.” 44 In the long run, to be sure, the cartels 
offered only questionable protection to small businesses. After a while, 
new technological improvements usually increased the advantages of a 
larger sales volume so much that the large concerns found it preferable 
to undersell the others and therefore broke the cartel. 

The attitude of the socialists toward the cartel problem was in con¬ 
sonance with liberal doctrine: they supported the strong anticartel policy 
which some civil servants wished to carry out and for which they were 
never given a free hand by their politically responsible chiefs belonging 
to “bourgeois” parties. This socialist policy was motivated by regard for 
consumers’ interest, by the desire to promote the integration of Germany 
into the world economy, 45 and by antagonism to the Ruhr magnates who 
had a controlling position in some leading cartels. Under the circum¬ 
stances, this was not only the wisest but probably the only practicable 
policy, yet in abstract it would have been conceivable for socialists to 
take a different position. Cartels have sometimes been viewed as pre¬ 
cursors of socialism. But Wissell’s school of thought, which in Germany 
came closest to this opinion, had lost whatever influence it had possessed 
soon after the revolution. The German Social Democrats became staunch 
defenders of liberal policies in industrial organization and foreign trade. 
Similar tendencies could be noticed in other countries: the British Labour 
party, for instance, upheld free trade quite as much as the Liberals. It 
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is interesting to remember that this political development preceded an 
evolution of socialist theory which reduced the gap between socialism and 
liberalism, and which will be discussed later. 

The optimist who looked at the state of the Weimar Republic in 1928 
found much to praise: political consolidation, a vastly improved inter¬ 
national status, great economic progress since 1923, remarkable advance 
toward social justice. Yet the pessimist could point to the crevices in the 
foundation which, though well covered and not likely to endanger the 
structure so long as outward circumstances remained favorable, could 
cause the whole edifice to crash under the impact of a great storm. Among 
these elements of potential danger were the antidemocratic sentiments of 
the president and of the great majority of army officers; even more im¬ 
portant was the refusal of a large section of the urban and rural middle 
class and of almost all large industrial and agricultural entrepreneurs to 
accept the democratic method for the settlement of class conflicts without 
mental reservations. This refusal was the ultimate cause of the difficulties 
in forming strong coalition governments. 

Of the large parties, only the Catholic Center and the Social Democrats 
were truly willing to abide by the rules of democracy; the German 
People's party, in spite of Strcsemann, quite obviously accepted popular 
rule only as a condition to be endured in view of more undesirable alterna¬ 
tives. Even more outspoken was the antidemocratic attitude of the Ger¬ 
man Nationalist party, which represented the rural population mainly 
in its Protestant sections, although white-collar workers and urban petty 
bourgeoisie were also found among the conservative voters. Hardly less 
skeptical about the merits of the democratic republic was the Bavarian 
People’s party whose main strongholds were in rural Catholic districts, 
and its constituents, though antiplutocratic, never lost the feeling that 
democracy, by giving the urban multitudes so much power, endangered 
the rights of property to which all farmers of Europe are fervently 
devoted: for this reason, aside from sentimental grounds, the Bavarian 
People’s party would have preferred a monarchy. 40 In the good days of 
the republic the Nazis and similar extremists were a small fraction of 
the German people, but were somewhat more important than their 
numbers because of their strong influence with large parts of the in¬ 
telligentsia: if the Weimar Republic was unpopular with its army, it en¬ 
countered still more violent antagonism in its universities, and this 
spirit affected the higher ranks of officialdom. But the extremists of the 
Right, the military, and the ultraconservative president could not have 
endangered the democratic republic if the entrepreneurs, and especially the 
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leading ones, had entered into the spirit of democracy as completely as 
the socialist majority of the working class, and thereby had assured the 
smooth functioning of the parliamentary system on the multiparty base 
which was inevitable under the historical presuppositions of German 
politics. In spite of the moderation of the German socialists, the mere 
existence of a strong socialist movement, entrenched in the democratic 
institutions and eradicable only together with these institutions, proved 
a psychological irritant by which the entrepreneurial class, with notable 
but relatively few exceptions, was driven to an attitude which ultimately 
proved destructive to its own interests. 

Danger Sign: The Class Struggles in Austria 

The ferocity with which class forces might break through the protective 
walls of democracy was demonstrated in 1927 by developments in nearby 
Austria, which for Germany was not just another small country, but 
culturally, if not politically, part of the same nation. The Austrian 
developments, though not affecting the Reich in any immediately visible 
manner, were regarded by Germans on either side of the class line— 
socialists and antisocialists—as evidence of the atrocities which the other 
side might commit if given the power: thus a sequence of events, which 
should have been interpreted as a warning to keep class hostility well 
under control, on the contrary aggravated the social tension in the Reich. 
Because of their effects on Germany, and also because they contain an 
important object lesson on the forces of class conflict in the interwar 
period, the events in Austria would have to be recorded here in detail if 
they had not already been fully described and analyzed in Gulick’s Austria 
from Habsburg to Hitler.* 1 Since reference can be made to this outstand¬ 
ing work for all details, the present discussion of Austrian affairs can be 
confined to the aspects most important for fundamental issues of socialist 
philosophy or for an understanding of the destinies of German socialism. 

In Austria the revolution had been carried out by all parties, although 
among the political Catholics ( Christlichsoziale , i.e., “Christian Socials”) 
dynastic sentiment continued until and even after the Austrian state 
perished at the hands of Hitler. Up to the spring of 1920 the country was 
governed by a coalition of the two major parties, the Social Democrats 
and the Catholics, but the tensions between these two parties increased 
and after a year and a half became too great for a continuation of the 
coalition; the Christian Socials then carried on the government with the 
help of the Grossdeutsche (German Nationalists), whereas the Social 
Democrats went into opposition. Their most prominent leader was Otto 
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Bauer, who in this period was guided by the concept of “equilibrium 
between the classes.” According to this theory, the state is not always 
the instrument of one class for the purpose of keeping down the other, 
as radical Marxists had generally asserted. In some situations, the theorists 
of class equilibrium argued, “all classes are forced to divide the power of 
the state among themselves.” 48 This situation was supposed to be possible 
only when no class was strong enough to defeat the others, 49 and when at 
the same time international conditions were unfavorable to any attempt 
to make state power temporarily independent of all classes (in the manner 
in which Louis Napoleon had represented, according to Marx, the “inde¬ 
pendent power of the executive”). 50 Such, in the diagnosis of Otto Bauer 
and his friends, was the case of Austria in the 1920*5: the peasants, 
represented mainly by the Christian-Social party, and the workers, repre¬ 
sented by the Social Democrats, found their forces so nearly balanced 
as to make any final decision impossible and a sharing of state power 
inevitable. 

The equilibrium expressed itself in the combination of parliamentary de¬ 
mocracy, which handed the power of government to the bourgeoisie; and 
functional democracy, which made the power of government dependent 
on the consent and cooperation of proletarian organizations. The equilibrium 
also found expression in the organization of the federal army, in which the 
power of the middle-class officer corps was limited by the socialist conviction 
and organization of the soldiers and by the functions of the Soldiers’ Councils. 
A further expression can be found in the power relations of the middle-class 
protective organizations [ Selbstschutzverbdnde ] on the one hand and the 
corresponding proletarian organizations [Ordnerorganisalionen] on the other 
hand, the two keeping each other in balance. 51 

The theory of the temporary equilibrium of class forces left an all- 
important question open: since this equilibrium was only to be temporary, 
what was to follow? Would the next step be reached by democratic pro¬ 
cedures or by a revolutionary dictatorship? Did Otto Bauer and his friends 
regard the period of equilibrium merely as a time in which to prepare 
for an offensive by force, or were they resolved that the desired trans¬ 
formation of society should take place within the framework of de¬ 
mocracy ? 

Bauer’s attitude toward this question was not free from ambiguity. For 
instance, after having told his party that it was necessary “clearly to 
define the aims of our struggle during the present transition period in 
terms of what is possible, achievable within that period, and to adapt the 
methods of our struggle to the conditions of the transition period,” he 
added: 
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When new world-shaking events in Europe develop the class war between 
labor and capital to a new decisive battle, then in Austria too the equilibrium 
of class forces will cease to exist; then in this country too the choice will only 
be between the counterrevolution of the bourgeoisie and the revolution of the 
proletariat, between capitalism and socialism. 52 

The antisocialists, especially the Christian Socials, used such utterances 
as this to attack Bauer as little better—if, indeed, better at all—than a Bol¬ 
shevik. 53 But the most authentic pronouncement of Social-Democratic 
policy in this period, the program adopted at the Linz party congress 
in 1926 under the sponsorship of Otto Bauer, clearly rejected violence and 
terror as means for the realization of socialism and contemplated “dic¬ 
tatorship*” merely as an act of defense in the event that capitalists should 
resist the policies of a democratically constituted socialist government 
“through systematic restriction of economic life, through forceful insur¬ 
rection, through conspiracy with foreign counterrevolutionary powers.” M 
The contradiction between this pronouncement—plus the many similar 
ones—and the previously quoted passage is unmistakable. In the Linz pro¬ 
gram dictatorship and revolution appeared merely as a possible but im¬ 
probable and undesired course of events, that might be brought about by 
criminal action of bourgeois conspirators; in Die osterreichische Revolu¬ 
tion violent conflict between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie appears 
as almost historically inevitable, and almost as a necessary condition for 
the proletariat to fulfill its historical role. The Linz program is as close 
to the position of the outspoken reformists in Germany as the passage 
from Die osterreichische Revolution is to the theory of Lenin. Why did 
Bauer thus contradict himself? Two factors seem to have been mainly 
responsible for his failure to commit himself entirely to democratic prin¬ 
ciples. In the first place, he apparently felt a strong urge to regard him¬ 
self as a revolutionary in the Marxist tradition, the same kind of urge 
that was so pronounced in many members of the Independent Socialist 
party of Germany and, without the specifically Marxist element, in many 
adherents to the British Independent Labour party. Secondly, Otto Bauer, 
like Leon Blum, but in an even more far-reaching sense, thought it his 
mission to be the guardian of party unity. Very properly it appeared to 
him as a great achievement that Social Democratic policy had kept the 
Communist movement in Austria insignificant. This achievement could 
only be preserved if the Social Democratic party satisfied the instincts of 
the more radical section of the working class. But a policy that would have 
satisfied these instincts by consistent action would have led the party 
into disaster. The only way of reconciling the unity of the labor move- 
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ment with the requirements of a realistic policy, and with the humane 
convictions of practically all its leaders, was the combination of a re¬ 
formist policy with a good deal of lip service to the idols of the Marxist 
revolutionary creed. 

But if an undemocratic splinter could be found in Otto Bauer’s eye, 
there were certainly big beams in the eyes of most of his and his party’s 
major opponents. Only one of these opponents had the intellectual stature 
of a statesman, and he was a fanatic, and probably, in the last instance, 
a mystic who felt that divine predestination of human destiny relieved 
him of the obligation of thinking his own schemes through to their last 
consequences. This man was Ignaz Seipel, leader of the Christian Socials, 
a Roman Catholic prelate and a political priest, interested primarily in 
increasing the power of the church, and bitterly opposed to the socialists 
because of their secularist tendencies, which were especially strong in 
Austria. He was by no means a German nationalist; rather, he was 
opposed to Anschluss —Austria’s union with the Reich—which most so¬ 
cialists as well as all nationalists favored; yet he was prepared to use all 
political forces, including nationalism, against the hated socialists, and 
unwilling to permit Christian charity to temper his hostility. That much 
is certain; for the rest, his ultimate motives are rather enigmatic. Al¬ 
though Seipel did not retain the chancellorship through the whole period 
of the 1920^, he remained the guiding spirit of the Austrian government 
with little interruption to the end of the decade and perhaps to his death 
in 1932. 

The principal trend of Austrian politics from 1920 to 1934 was one of 
continuous aggravation of class antagonisms. Although without external 
influences, especially without the establishment of the Fascist dictator¬ 
ship in Italy in 1925 and the collapse of German democracy in 1932, the 
end might not have been civil war, such an outcome was made definitely 
possible by internal Austrian conditions alone. If the record of the Weimar 
Republic is compared with that of the Austrian Republic, one receives 
the impression that in Germany, in spite of all the danger elements in the 
situation, it took such extremely unfavorable outside influences as the 
great depression to bring about the ruin of democracy, whereas in Austria 
it would have taken, if not a miracle, at least a very favorable constellation 
of outer circumstances to prevent the democratic state from being de¬ 
stroyed by antagonistic class forces. 

What caused this drift toward catastrophe? In spite of the reservations 
which the Otto Bauer wing of the Austrian social democracy attached to 
their belief in democratic processes, the principal responsibility did not 
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lie with the socialists. Whoever was not determined from the outset to 
indict them for secret adherence to the creed of violence, had merely to 
look at their actions—including those of Otto Bauer—to convince himself 
that such suspicions were unfounded. The socialists, more than any other 
group, had prevented Austria from going Communist in 1919 when soviet 
republics had existed in two neighboring countries, Bavaria and Hun¬ 
gary. 55 During the first years of the republic, the socialists had the pre¬ 
vailing influence upon the Austrian army and might well have tried to 
impose their will on their opponents by physical force; instead, they 
had operated entirely within the democratic framework, had even 
relinquished their share of power by stepping out of the coalition. Socialist 
policy during the whole period was obviously intended to strengthen the 
democratic order of internal peace, to make sure that the unavoidable 
struggle of classes might be fought within democratic law. Where deeds 
spoke with so loud a voice, nobody could claim good faith if he attached 
decisive importance to some dubious words. If Otto Bauer had spoken the 
language of Carl Severing or Philipp Scheidemann, he would have de¬ 
prived his opponents of some pretexts, but he would hardly have altered 
the course of events. 

The drift toward disastrous conflict was in part due to personal factors 
on the antisocialist side. In the interwar period, those Christian Social 
leaders who had important influence in national affairs, were for the 
most part either fanatics who wanted an ultimate showdown without 
counting the cost, or petty politicians who could sec no good reason why 
their own party should ever make a concession as long as it had a safe 
majority, or avoid a bloody struggle as long as it had the means to win. 

But even men capable of more constructive thinking might have failed 
in narrowing the cleavage between the middle class and the workers in 
Austria because of the unfortunate conditions of the country. The power 
centers of the two camps were worlds apart: the city of Vienna, which 
the socialists controlled, with a large and sophisticated intelligentsia, a 
center of arts and sciences and of refined taste, with a prevalent philosophy 
of skepticism, had too little in common with its own hinterland, domi¬ 
nated by the Christian Socials. This hinterland consisted of Alpine 
provinces, rural and—though not without a cultural tradition of their 
own—crude in their views on politics, inclined to confuse religious de¬ 
votion with bigotry and intolerance, and full of the peasant’s resentment 
against the city dweller. The situation was further aggravated by the fact 
that Austria, before the emergence of the Nazis as a strong force, came 
close to having a two-party system. In the 1920^, there never was a serious 
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need for the Christian Socials to consider the Social Democrats as po¬ 
tential allies against aggressive nationalism; on the other hand, there 
was no immediate need for the socialists to temper their hostility toward 
political Catholicism by the thought that a party committed to the prin¬ 
ciples of a world-wide church might prove much the lesser evil as com¬ 
pared with groups based on a narrow militaristic tradition and on racial 
hatred. The difference from the situation in the Reich is obvious without 
explanation/*” 

The amount of common sense, however, which still existed among 
some local leaders of the Christian Socials and among the moderate Social 
Democrats might have succeeded in preserving the framework of de¬ 
mocracy, especially since the Austrian national character is not unfavora¬ 
ble to compromise, if the economic conditions of the country had left 
them more leeway. Yet Austria, kept economically alive only by inter¬ 
national assistance, had so narrow a margin of existence that no group 
could afford much generosity. In spite of strong unions the Austrian wage 
level remained fairly low, nurturing emotional radicalism. The tragedy 
of economic pressures was most visible in Vienna, and it was the capital 
that became the focus of the first outbreak of large-scale violence. 

The socialist municipal administration, under the leadership of Mayor 
Karl Seitz, his adviser Robert Danneberg, and the Treasurer Hugo 
Brcitncr, has earned world fame hy its construction of modern, inex¬ 
pensive housing for workers, and by other aspects of its social-welfare 
policy. Through this policy the Vienna city government succeeded in 
preventing the working population of the former Habsburg capital from 
falling into pauperism when Vienna, through the dissolution of the 
empire, lost its position in the economic and political center of a wide 
area. In the absence of a sufficiently numerous class of wealthy people, 
this policy had to be financed by heavy taxes laid upon the petty bour¬ 
geoisie, especially the owners of prewar apartment houses, who, in their 
majority, were people of modest means, having chosen this kind of in¬ 
vestment rather than government or mortgage bonds or a savings-bank 
account. Although some details could perhaps have been handled differ¬ 
ently, in essence the course chosen by the Seitz government was the only 
one open to socialists. But the Vienna policy, though extremely popular 
with a majority within the city, burdened the socialists with a grave 
political liability in the provinces: the cries of the Viennese landlords and 
storekeepers denouncing the Breitner taxes in the most violent language 
found a loud echo among the urban and rural middle class outside the 
metropolis. It was easy to picture these taxes as economic sadism or as a 
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deliberate attempt at “cold liquidation” of the middle class, whereas in 
fact they were a compromise with necessity. 

In this atmosphere of tension a spark sufficed to produce an explosion. 
The spark was supplied by one of many rows between the Workers’ 
Defense Corps ( Republit{anischer Schutzbund) and a paramilitary or¬ 
ganization of the Right. In the village of Schaltendorf the nationalistic 
Front Fighters staged a demonstration, the Schutzbund a counterdem¬ 
onstration. The Front Fighters used their weapons, and their bullets 
killed two persons—the Schutzbund member Mathias Csmarits, a crip¬ 
pled war invalid, and a child—and wounded some more. In the following 
trial the jury acquitted the accused antisocialists. Upon the news of this 
acquittal—on July 15, 1927—large groups of Vienna workers sponta¬ 
neously downed their tools and went into the streets. Additional excite¬ 
ment was caused through clashes of workers with the police, and the 
crowd finally stormed the Palace of Justice and set it on fire. Thereupon 
the police fired rifle volleys into the columns of demonstrators, and even 
pursued the fleeing, terror-stricken masses, firing at them as they tried 
to escape. Unspeakable indignation swept the working-class districts of 
Vienna. The Socialist party called a general strike of twenty-four hours 
as a demonstration, and unwisely extended the strike for communication 
workers beyond that time limit. The idea was to force the government, 
headed by Seipel, to grant an amnesty to the many workers who had 
been arrested as participants in the Vienna demonstrations. The purpose 
of the socialists was conciliation, but the means which they used added to 
the violent antagonism of the middle class and gave the most determined 
antisocialists an opportunity to aggravate hostilities. The Heimwehr, 
the largest of the paramilitary organizations of the Right, staged a sort 
of counterrevolution in the provinces of Styria and Tyrol, and received 
sympathy and support from the federal army. Although this reactionary 
counteroffensive was stopped when the socialists had withdrawn their 
strike call, the constellation of political forces was fundamentally altered 
to the disadvantage of the socialists. “Beside the dead bodies of 89 persons 
lay fatally wounded the belief that army and police with their Socialist 
majorities could not be used against the workers.” 57 At the same time, 
the Heimwehr had grown very much in self-reliance through its suc¬ 
cesses in Tyrol and Styria; from now on, this “private army” would be¬ 
come an increasingly potent factor in Austrian politics, in spite of elec¬ 
toral defeats of its candidates, simply because the threat of organized 
violence assumed great significance in Austrian political life. The gov¬ 
ernment, unwilling to enter upon the path of conciliation with the so- 
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cialists, tried to intimidate them by physical force and therefore had to 
condone illegal acts on the part of the Heimwehr hotheads who supplied 
much of that force. While democracy was crumbling and ballots were 
becoming less important, the socialists suddenly had to realize their fatal 
inferiority in the battle of bullets. The equilibrium of class forces, if it 
had ever existed, was now destroyed. 

Could the socialists have avoided this catastrophe to their cause? On 
July 15 they committed a number of technical mistakes, of which the 
worst was their failure to channel the mass excitement into an orderly 
demonstration and to hold the Schutzbund in readiness for the purpose 
of curbing excesses of political mischief makers. But if the disaster of 
July 15 had been avoided, would not a similar clash have been likely 
to occur, as long as the high degree of tension within Austrian society 
persisted? The socialists could have somewhat reduced that tension by 
avoiding ambiguities of language about the class struggle and possibly 
by some concessions in the financing of their Vienna welfare policy. It 
is not likely, however, that any such modifications of the socialist attitude 
would have made much difference in the end. The Austrian Social 
Democrats had to deal with opponents who were unwilling permanently 
to tolerate a proletarian and secularist party as an element in the po¬ 
litical system of the country, and these opponents were kept in power 
within their groups by objective circumstances which favored an intran¬ 
sigent attitude. The Austrian example of a democracy gradually torn to 
pieces by divergent class forces was a most unhealthy object lesson for a 
Europe in which the confidence in democracy as an integrating force was 
not generally strong enough; and the worst effect, quite naturally, was 
on Germany, which had closer ties with Austria than any other nation 
and which was a spot of least resistance for antidemocratic infection. 

The aftermath of July 15 brought no great surprises. A few members 
of the Christian Social party advocated reconciliation, but Seipel was the 
last man to let himself be restrained in his triumph. Any amnesty was 
denied the workers who had been arrested during the riots, but the juries 
acquitted many of them. The socialists, at their party congress in the fall 
of 1927, debated the issue of coalition, Karl Renner taking the more 
positive side and Otto Bauer that of skepticism: it was a rather futile 
debate, because the Christian Socials in their triumphant mood were 
decidedly disinclined toward a coalition with the Social Democrats. The 
latter, however, could find a little encouragement in the results or by- 
elections, which were almost all favorable to them and proved that the 
workers remained loyal to their party in spite of the debacle. 
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Chapter 37 


Last Electoral Triumph of the German Socialists 

The campaign for the Reichstag elections of May, 1928, opened under 
auspices favorable to the Social Democrats. It had been widely expected 
that the elections would go in their favor. The cabinet of Wilhelm Marx 
had gained a number of successes, mainly in the field of foreign policy, 
but for these successes the socialists could claim at least as much credit 
as the parties of the coalition: Stresemann could not have conducted his 
policy without socialist support. Economically, the country was still pros¬ 
perous, with the signs of impending disaster not yet perceptible enough 
to cause serious misgivings, but, again, the socialists could argue that it 
was in part the result of their work that the rise of business activity had 
benefited the people: through the efforts of the labor unions, of the city 
governments under socialist influence and of the socialist-dominated or at 
least socialist-influenced public insurance administrations had industrial 
prosperity been translated into mass welfare. Thus the federal govern¬ 
ment had to share its credits with the opposition, but had to bear the 
responsibility for the many shortcomings and failures: for instance the 
antidemocratic character of the army, the excessive power of some private 
pressure groups, especially those connected with the heavy industry, the 
fight of Dr. Schacht against the foreign loans with which the municipali¬ 
ties wished to promote the interests of their citizens. In addition to all 
these arguments, the socialists could point with pride to the achievements 
of the Prussian state government in the protection of the republic and 
in the field of education: Prime Minister Braun was generally regarded 
as the most powerful figure in German politics. 5 * 

The national elections did not disappoint the socialists. Their victory 
was rather substantial, considering that it was gained under proportional 
representation which does not favor great shifts in the distribution of 
seats. The socialist vote rose from 7,880,000 in December, 1924, to 9,150,- 
000 in May, 1928, resulting in T53 seats instead of 131 in the preceding 
period. The gain of the Communists, to be sure, was proportionately 
still greater; the number of their seats rose from 30 to 54; even so, they 
did not fully regain their voting strength of the immediate post-infla¬ 
tionary period (3,260,000 in 1928 as against 3,690,000 in May, 1924) and 
remained vastly below the socialists. Aside from these two parties, only 
the Wirtschajtspartei (“Economic party”), a lowcr-middle-class party 
which claimed to represent the interests of that group without distor¬ 
tion by political ideologies, could register a gain. The Nazis made a 
pitiful showing: they had held only 14 seats in the preceding Reichstag 
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and still lost two. All other parties also had losses; even the Center party, 
which through decades had shown incomparable staying power, came 
out of the 1928 elections with only 62 seats instead of its 67 in the previous 
Reichstag. 

It was a foregone conclusion that the socialists would have to lead the 
new cabinet. The Weimar coalition, however, had no majority; it was 
therefore necessary to win the German People’s party—an idea as un¬ 
popular as ever in the socialist ranks. Even if the inclusion of the German 
People’s party in the government bloc had not been numerically necessary 
to complete the majority, it would probably have been inevitable because 
the Center party wanted those moderate conservatives in the cabinet as a 
counterweight against the socialists, particularly in view of the increased 
strength of the latter. 

But the German People’s party proved difficult to handle. When Her¬ 
mann Muller, the parliamentary leader of the socialists, whom President 
Hindenburg had designated as chancellor, raised the question of the 
“great coalition,” the German People’s party declared that it would par¬ 
ticipate in the federal cabinet only if, at the same time, it were given a 
share of governmental power in Prussia. The Prussian state elections had 
also been favorable to the Social Democrats. The Weimar coalition now 
had a majority in the Prussian diet, although the margin consisted only 
of a few seats. Prime Minister Otto Braun was reluctant to offer the 
German People’s party, which had once previously withdrawn its mem¬ 
bers from the cabinet, a new partnership in the government now that 
his majority was complete without such an addition, and he was definitely 
disinclined to do so when such partnership was demanded as a price for 
cooperative attitude in the federal sphere: in his eyes, compliance would 
have compromised the independence of Prussian politics. After a great 
deal of bargaining, a federal cabinet was formed by Muller, but techni¬ 
cally it was to be no coalition cabinet: the individual cabinet members 
were supposed not to represent and therefore not to commit their parties, 
although they had accepted their posts with their parties’ consent. The 
difference was largely theoretical, except that the artificial construction 
made it somewhat easier for the parties occasionally to step out of the 
common line, and gave a somewhat freer hand to the cabinet because 
it was not formally bound by a common platform of the supporting 
parties, like a genuine coalition cabinet. 69 

“In 1928, the German social democracy found itself once more on a 
peak of power.” 60 Although the membership of the party was still below 
the prewar figure—an almost inevitable consequence of the split in the 
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labor movement—it was not only by far the largest but also the best 
organized of all German parties, with the possible exception of the Com¬ 
munists. To the latter, the socialists had during the preceding years lost 
some of their strongholds in industrial centers, but these losses were 
largely compensated by the gains which the socialists had made among 
the lower stratum of white-collar workers of all sorts—a development 
which the Heidelberg program of the party, adopted in 1925, had recog¬ 
nized by emphasizing that this fast-growing social group must join hands 
with the manual workers, and by implicitly promising that the Social 
Democrats would protect the interests of the salaried employees and the 
intelligentsia along with those of the men and women on the work 
bench. The socialists had not succeeded in drawing the whole non- 
Communist part of the working class into their party; especially among 
the miners and steelworkers of the Rhineland, the Catholic Center had 
many followers. But from the socialist point of view, this was an ad¬ 
vantage: since the Center was the indispensable coalition partner of the 
Social Democrats, the latter had a vital stake in the strength of the pro¬ 
labor tendencies within the Catholic party, and this strength was de¬ 
pendent on the significance of the labor vote which the Center received. 

On the whole, the moral fiber of the Social-Democratic party had not 
much suffered by the change from its prewar status as perpetual opposi¬ 
tion to its postwar position which gave it a great share in governmental 
power, or by its substantially increased financial strength. In some in¬ 
stances party members who had for political reasons been raised to 
influential posts which also carried a high salary proved unable to resist 
the temptations of a style of life to which they were not accustomed, 
and such cases of corruption were ruthlessly exploited by Communists 
and conservatives and also caused bewilderment and resentment within 
the Social-Democratic party. But considering the magnitude of the change 
in the outward positions of so many party members, who were raised 
from manual laborers to cabinet ministers, executives of municipally 
owned public utilities, provincial governors, administrators of public in¬ 
surance chests with annual budgets of many millions, corruption or even 
gross violation of tact were relatively rare exceptions, and high moral 
standards were the rule. Tens of thousands of party functionaries still 
sacrificed their spare time with no greater prospect of external reward 
than perhaps a school-board membership or a city councilorship, yield¬ 
ing as remuneration no more than would cover streetcar fare and out-of¬ 
home lunches on meeting days. It was still a sensation, looked at with 
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suspicion by the members, when a party functionary or a speaker used 
an automobile for party business. 

Although unity in the party was firmer in the late 1920’s than in the 
period immediately following the merger between Independents and 
majority socialists, the opposition in Saxony still voiced its criticism of 
the reformist course of the party at every convention. Soon after the 
formation of the Muller cabinet, the left wingers within the party found 
an issue which they could use as ammunition against the party executive. 

Shortly before the elections, the parlies then supporting the Marx 
government had appropriated 10,000,000 marks for the construction of an 
armored cruiser as replacement, permissible under the Versailles treaty, 
for an obsolete ship. The Social Democrats voted against the appropria¬ 
tion, and upon the insistence of Prime Minister Braun, the Prussian gov¬ 
ernment and several other state governments formed a majority in the 
Reichsrat—the body representing the several states—-against the plan; this 
decision of the Reichsrat amounted to a suspensive veto, and with the 
Social Democrats in opposition, the veto could not be overridden. But 
the conflict over the cruiser endangered the enactment of the budget, and 
the socialists did not wish to let the country endure an election campaign 
while in a state of financial confusion. The Prussian representatives in the 
Reichsrat therefore accepted a compromise which practically left the 
decision to the next cabinet—quite a favorable arrangement for the so¬ 
cialists who could, and did, tell the voters that it depended on them 
whether money would be spent for a useless cruiser or for social welfare. 

The merits of the matter were controversial even among defense experts. 
Germany could not expect to wage war, even a defensive war, against 
any major power, and at sea her inferiority was particularly pronounced. 
The only sensible goal of German military policy in the Weimar period 
was defense of the country against a Polish attack: that defense would 
always have been, in the main, a matter of land warfare. Some strategists, 
however, took the position that in such a conflict it might become im¬ 
portant to guard the connections to East Prussia through the Baltic, and 
for that reason they insisted on the replacement of obsolete cruisers, the 
object of the 1928 controversy being intended as the first of a series. 

Back in the minds of these admirals was probably the idea that Ger¬ 
many might in the foreseeable future come closer to a state of equality 
with other naval powers through relaxation or abolition of the treaty 
restrictions, and that in this event a start, now made by the construction 
of one cruiser, might enable Germany to take better advantage of her 
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improved legal position. The cruiser was described as a miracle of en¬ 
gineering genius, as a “pocket battleship/’ which kept strictly within the 
treaty limits with regard to displacement but possessed much greater 
striking power than any other ship of similar size. 

The socialist voters, party members, and subleaders took it for granted 
that the outcome of the election campaign had settled the cruiser issue 
in a negative sense. But suddenly in August, 1928, the federal cabinet 
decided to proceed with construction of the ship. This was a blow for the 
reputation of the Prussian Prime Minister Braun. “I felt that I stood 
like a fool,” he wrote in his memoirs, “before the other state govern¬ 
ments which I had induced to vote with Prussia in the Reichsrat and 
which now had to realize that a federal cabinet under Social-Democratic 
leadership was building the cruiser just the same” 61 

Far worse were the effects upon the party at large. Members and 
subleaders felt that the party had broken a campaign pledge, and they 
suspected that some or all Social-Democratic cabinet members (Hermann 
Muller, chancellor; Carl Severing, minister of the interior; Rudolf Hil- 
ferding, finances; Rudolf Wissell, labor) had failed to oppose the cruiser 
plan energetically. This suspicion was probably justified. The socialist 
ministers had not changed their opinions about the matter itself, but they 
rightly believed that their most important task was to put the government 
on a firm basis—the “noncoalition coalition” government was shaky by its 
very nature. Reasons of great weight made it highly undesirable to 
antagonize the German People’s party which insisted on the cruiser con¬ 
struction, or to cause the resignation of Defense Minister Groener, who 
threatened to step down unless the cabinet ordered the construction, or 
to enter into a conflict with President Hindenburg, in whose military 
mind the issue had assumed proportions quite out of line with reality. All 
these strong arguments, however, did not alter the fact that the cruiser 
affair put the morale of the Social-Democratic party under great strain, 
and was one of a long series of events to do so. Practically all these events 
resulted from a conflict between the requirements of sound political 
strategy in a difficult and dangerous situation and the sentiment of the 
socialist masses who demanded a straightforward policy without too many 
concessions to the other parties. In some instances—and this probably 
applies to the cruiser case, among others—a better technique of handling 
the matter could have mitigated the shock, but the dilemma itself was 
inescapable. The Social-Democratic party was forced either to maintain 
a coalition with partners of nationalistic and strongly capitalistic tend- 
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encies or to permit governmental power to be monopolized by the anti¬ 
republican Right, and in this position the socialists could not possibly 
expect to satisfy their own supporters. The political exhaustion of which 
social democracy showed symptoms at the end of the Weimar period was 
mainly the result of continuous wrestling with this dilemma. 
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The USS.R. Starts Comprehensive 

Planning 


Motives and Basic Difficulties of Economic Planning 

Once a socialist economy, in the sense of common ownership of the in¬ 
struments of production, is established, the question arises what use 
society should make of the instruments which it now possesses. In the 
beginning, socialists may still entertain the illusion that the abolition of 
private nonlabor income will enable society to effect a tremendous im¬ 
provement in the standard of living of the workers, but this illusion is 
bound to disappear soon, and then the administrators of the new state 
have to ask themselves: How can we use the productive equipment of 
society more effectively, in such a manner as to produce more goods and 
services, than the capitalists had been able to do? 

The first answer to that question is almost bound to be tainted with 
another illusion, often no less persistent than the overestimation of the 
blessing that would flow from an abolition of capitalistic profits: the belief 
that socialization liberates the productive workers and particularly the 
engineers from the servitude of the balance sheet. Until relatively recent 
times, many socialists were inclined to regard money and the calculation 
of input and output in monetary terms as a characteristic of capitalism 
without significance for a socialist society. It takes time to learn that 
accounting in money terms is only a technique—and the only efficient 
technique—by which to ascertain that no individual act of production 
consumes more useful goods and services than it produces, and that a 
socialist society needs such assurance as much as a capitalistic one. 

What, then, remains as the particular virtue of a socialist organization ? 
Gradually, an answer to this question has been worked out: the advantages 
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of central planning, which can be more easily achieved in a socialist than 
in a capitalist society. These advantages, of course, must be weighed 
against the disadvantages of centralization. As any analysis of business 
experience readily shows, an optimal point exists at any given time some¬ 
where between the extremes of central direction and of complete freedom 
for the spontaneous movement of the economic units. The socialists could 
make a case for their belief that the capitalistic system, as it has his¬ 
torically grown, had missed this optimal point, giving too much freedom 
to individual initiative and providing too little conscious coordination 
from a center. A particularly strong argument for this proposition could 
be found in the need for forecasting: the signals which the price mech¬ 
anism of the “free” market gives to the producer—the signal to increase 
production, as given by rising prices, when quantity demanded exceeds 
quantity supplied; and the signal to reduce production in the opposite 
case—reflect on the whole the current supply-and-demand situation, not 
the one that is bound to arise in the future. Action determined by current 
conditions alone often produces consequences detrimental to economic 
stability and to the effective use of resources. On the other hand, a central 
agency directing the economy can with some chance of success try to 
anticipate the future, except so far as it is determined by such incal¬ 
culable factors as harvests and natural disasters. The economic history of 
Soviet Russia in the 1920's is, in part, the gradual discovery of the fact that 
the strong point of a socialist form of economy is its ability to plan unim¬ 
peded by recalcitrancy of private entrepreneurs. From the time when 
Trotsky wrote about a “single economic plan” and Lenin started planned 
electrification, it was foreordained that the authorities of the Soviet Union 
eventually would develop clearer and more comprehensive concepts of 
economic planning and that some day the growth of the whole Soviet 
economy would be guided by a central plan. 

This inherent tendency toward an all-inclusive economic plan was 
complemented by particular circumstances of the period—factors which 
accelerated the transformation of the semicompetitive economy of the 
NEP into the planned economy of the new epoch. Perhaps the most 
powerful of these factors was the economic need for industrialization. The 
rise of the purchasing power of the peasantry, a result of its relief from 
obligation toward the landlord, 1 caused the “goods famine,” from which 
Russia had been suffering ever since the early part of the war, to con¬ 
tinue during the NEP period, though in less acute form than under war 
communism. The prospective increase in the workers* purchasing power, 
a natural goal for the “workers* state,*’ was bound to aggravate the im- 
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balance. Obviously, this situation called for more factories to produce 
goods. If industrial production could be sufficiently increased, the peasant 
would find more goods on the market and would increase his own out¬ 
put and perhaps even more his sales, since his desire to obtain industrial 
commodities might prove so urgent as to induce him to restrict con¬ 
sumption of his own products. 

At this point, however, there arose an important controversy which, 
through its connection with the intraparty struggle for power, became 
loaded with factional bitterness. Although all Bolsheviks were in favor 
of industrialization, they disagreed on the tempo. The moderates, po¬ 
litically represented by the groups around Bukharin, Rykov, and Tomsky, 
maintained that it was up to the Soviet government to regulate the speed 
of the industrialization process and that the government should exercise 
extreme caution to avoid any overstrain on resources. As a short-run 
remedy to the goods famine, this school recommended concessions to the 
more well-to-do peasants, as to the most efficient grain producers, to 
induce them to bring more produce to the market, and also imports of 
consumer goods from abroad, even at the price of reducing the foreign 
currency available for the purchase of industrial and agricultural equip¬ 
ment. The “superindustrialists,”—most of them followers of Trotsky or 
Zinoviev or at least influenced by these leaders of the Left opposition— 
however, argued that the speed of industrialization was actually deter¬ 
mined by the degree of the goods famine and that therefore no other con¬ 
sideration could be permitted to interfere with that process. Concessions 
to the “kulaks” were rejected by this group as a mere palliative, fraught 
with grave political dangers and unworthy of a workers’ state. The use of 
scarce foreign currency for consumer-goods imports instead of for the 
purchase of machinery was branded as a betrayal of the future of the 
socialist state from cowardly fear of present hardships. The weak point 
of the “superindustrialist” position was the certainty that speedy indus¬ 
trialization would reduce output of consumers’ goods in favor of capital 
goods and would thereby aggravate the goods famine before effecting 
relief. 2 

Industrialization, however, appeared not only as an economic necessity 
but also as a requirement of external and internal security of the Soviet 
regime. All Bolsheviks still regarded the outside world as irreconcilably 
hostile and bent on renewing the intervention at the first opportunity. In 
previous controversies Trotsky and Zinoviev had preached both world 
revolution and a rapid increase in industries as means of external pro¬ 
tection for the U.S.S.R., and Stalin, for a time, had rejected both as short- 
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term aims because he regarded them as too risky. He as well as his op¬ 
ponents had overlooked that the two points were really alternatives, one 
of which had to be chosen if presuppositions accepted by all Bolsheviks 
were taken for granted. Assuming that the “capitalist” states were actually 
preparing for an attack, it was vitally necessary to protect the Soviet 
state either by stirring up insurrections in the capitalist countries or by 
developing a great military potential inside the U.S.S.R., but both could 
not have been undertaken at the same time: if there was to be any chance 
at successful revolution in other countries, the Communists there would 
have needed support with military equipment, if not active aid by the 
Red Army, and such action would have swallowed up resources indis¬ 
pensable for industrialization on a large scale. Also, industrialization 
would have been hardly possible without importation of machinery from 
abroad, and therefore was predicated upon some limited cooperation with 
“capitalist” countries. 3 

Internal security also was thought to depend on industrialization. The 
peasants, even aside from the kulaks, would always be less determined in 
their support of the regime than the workers: that was almost an axiom 
for the Bolsheviks, and there was much in Russian experience to confirm 
that assumption. Consequently, the regime would be safer if the industrial 
sector were expanded at the expense of the agricultural sector. More¬ 
over, with the growth of industry it would be easier to keep the peasant 
in a sympathetic mood since what he most wanted was a favorable ex¬ 
change ratio between agricultural and industrial products. 

For another reason, too, internal security seemed to depend on plan¬ 
ning. The “Nepmen,” the merchants who had taken advantage of the 
opportunities which the New Economic Policy gave to private trade, 
were corrupting public officials and members of the Communist party. 
Already under the NEP, the Soviet government had tried to restrict 
private business in commerce by plaguing the merchants with taxes and 
all sorts of prohibitions and by promoting cooperative and state trading; 
some times even the use of the railroads for the transportation of goods was 
denied the private traders. 4 Treating the private merchants as semiout¬ 
laws was hardly a way to make them more law-abiding; probably, the 
more precarious their position, the more they made use of their money to 
buy favors from state officials. The government might have waited for 
private trade to succumb to discrimination—a fate which the declining 
share of private business in the total turnover indicated as unavoidable; 
but to Stalin that process seemed too slow. What drove him forward may 
have been in part genuine fear that corruption might eat up the moral 
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fiber of the Communist party and make it unfit as a tool of dictatorship. 
Probably even more important to him was the use which the defeated 
left wingers made of NEP corruption and of the role of the private 
trader. Trotsky and his friends and allies still had underground channels 
to Soviet public opinion, and they kept harping on the distortion of the 
proletarian dictatorship by the official policy which tolerated capitalistic 
elements and, at least in the eyes of the opposition, extended to them all 
sorts of favors. It was imperative to take this argument out of the hands 
of the Left deviationists. 

Another consideration of intraparty strategy also must have weighed 
heavily upon Stalin, inducing him to make an end with the NEP. He 
had once, for a time, played Zinoviev and Kamenev against Trotsky, only 
to see his allies join the semidefeated enemy. This lesson may not have 
been necessary to teach Stalin that in his position it was dangerous to share 
victory with anyone: he certainly was not willing under any circumstances 
to let Bukharin, Rykov, and their friends long participate in the triumph 
over the combined Left. We know little about the way in which this 
new break was prepared. 5 Probably the constellation itself and the pre¬ 
viously established pattern of Stalin’s action indicated to the right wing¬ 
ers that they would not be tolerated, and they may have tried to gain the 
advantage of the attack: reports of a conference between Bukharin and 
Kamenev, amounting to contact between the Right and the Left opposi¬ 
tion, must have appeared menacing to Stalin. 6 He might not have chosen 
the course of forced industrialization for the sole reason that thereby he 
could drive a wedge between the right wingers and the supporters of 
Trotsky and Zinoviev who were defeated but not yet crushed. Given the 
other reasons for a fundamental change in economic policy, however, 
Stalin undoubtedly was all the more ready for this turn because it sup¬ 
plied him with a program with which to beat Bukharin and to forestall 
a coalition of his opponents. 

But why did speedy industrialization require planning? We do not 
know whether Stalin ever put that question to himself, and it does not 
seem to have been raised explicitly in Soviet literature; rather, the con¬ 
nection seems to have been taken for granted. In any event, there were 
excellent reasons to assume that the goal of rapid industrialization could 
not be reached under NEP. 

For two main reasons, the transition to NEP had increased the social 
product: first, the individual economic units (farms, workshops, fac¬ 
tories, trading agencies) had operated more effectively under the spur 
of self-interest, and secondly, the coordination of the economic units 
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through the market had been more effective than their coordination 
through directives from central agencies, under war communism. 
Ultimately, the efficiency of any economic system depends on just 
these two factors: the efficient operation of the individual units, for 
instance the avoidance of waste in a factory, and the coordination of these 
units, that is a social apparatus inducing one unit to produce just that 
which another unit needs. The latter task may be performed by the 
market of a private-enterprise economy or by directives of a government 
agency in a centrally guided system. In the operation of the individual 
economic unit as well as in coordination, very different degrees of per¬ 
fection may be attained, and, within limits, good performance in one 
task may compensate for deficiencies in the solution of the other. If the 
costs of production per unit in each plant are increased by unfavorable 
natural or social conditions, the total effect may still be fairly satisfactory 
if the flow of goods from raw material producers to processors is so regu¬ 
lated as to avoid all stoppages and slack periods, all shortages and gluts. 

If now the NEP was to be brought to an end and thereby the profit 
motive eliminated, a decline of efficiency in the individual economic unit 
was probable; when the test was made, that decline materialized on a 
large scale. Over-all productivity was bound to fall disastrously unless 
coordination of economic units could be sufficiently improved to make 
up for the less satisfactory operation of each unit. There was much room 
for such improvement, for the functioning of the mechanism under NEP 
must have been far from perfect. Even under normal political conditions, 
several years might have been necessary to restore the machinery for com¬ 
mercial distribution of commodities after its thorough destruction in the 
years of civil war; but after 1921, conditions were still far from normal. 
The precarious position of the traders alone must have prevented them 
from properly fulfilling their economic functions. They had to make big 
profits whenever they could, to pay for exorbitant taxes, bribes, and other 
faux frais which the situation imposed on them. Even with these weak¬ 
nesses, coordination of economic units under the NEP was much superior 
to that under war communism, which had been little better than anarchy, 
but the progress which the NEP brought in this respect was only relative: 
although capitalistic economies too have imperfect markets, distorted by 
monopolies and inadequate information of many bargaining parties, the 
market mechanism of NEP Russia must have still been far from the level 
of effectiveness which the price system, as an apparatus for steering pro¬ 
duction toward the economic optimum, had achieved in the Western 
countries. Improvement of the market in its technical functions would 
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have required more than the simple continuation of the NEP as it existed 
in 1927. It would have been necessary to reverse the trend toward an in¬ 
creasingly severe harassing by the authorities of the private traders. Such 
a reversal was out of the question for political reasons, and a change of 
system, from the steering of production by the automatism of prices to 
steering by directives, appeared necessary. 

Even if a reorganization of NEP along lines that would have brought 
the system closer to capitalism had been possible, it could hardly have 
achieved the economic task set by the Soviets. By 1928, Soviet production 
had reached, or somewhat surpassed, the prewar level. Up to that point 
increase in industrial output had been achieved largely by repair and 
reorganization of existing plants, further industrialization depended in 
the main on the construction of new factories. To carry out that construc¬ 
tion with the speed that the Soviet government regarded as necessary— 
even in the early phase of the Five Year Plan when the intentions were 
timid by comparison with the later period—was a task which no capi¬ 
talistic economy has ever performed. 7 The market operates by trial and 
error, and if losses are not to be prohibitive, such procedure presupposes 
that any particular change at any particular time be relatively small: if 
such change then proves ill-advised, not too much is lost for the economy 
as a whole. If changes within a given time are to be so large as to exceed 
the magnitude of an experiment from the point of view of society, 8 then 
it becomes necessary to work them out in advance, to see how much of 
each industry is needed to operate other industries or to satisfy essential 
consumer needs; in other words: to plan. In the Western world, where 
large-scale private business organizations with experienced management 
exist, “planners” have discussed the question of whether a plan might 
be carried out through private enterprise, by making it profitable for 
industrial entrepreneurs to comply with the plan. In the U.S.S.R., such 
an idea could not have arisen, first because even under NEP all factories, 
as distinguished from small shops, were government owned, and secondly 
because even in commerce there existed no entrepreneurs who were fit 
for such a task. This, of course, is not to imply that the Soviet leaders 
would under any circumstances have contemplated the use of private 
business as an instrument for the execution of the Five Year Plan: for 
obvious political reasons, this idea was entirely foreign to their thoughts. 

Thus the only possible method of speedy industrialization was planning, 
with execution of the plan by government directive. Since the plan was 
now to guide the flow of goods, the function of the private trader seemed 
superfluous, and the Soviet authorities welcomed the opportunity to 
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eliminate the undesirable figure of the Nepman, all the more so because, 
materially, industrialization required that manpower be transferred from 
distribution to production, and, spiritually, that a climate of “a socialist 
offensive” be created: the continued existence of Nepmen would have 
disturbed that climate. 

The socialist offensive, however, was not to repeat the mistakes com¬ 
mitted before 1921. No attempt was made to abolish the institution of 
money, and the requirements of accurate accounting and of maintaining 
a financial balance in the individual plant were emphasized rather than 
weakened. 9 Thus plant managers were put under a twofold require¬ 
ment: to comply with the directives and to cover costs by earnings. The 
possibility of conflict between these two basic requirements is the crux of 
any planned national system. The Soviet economists, as far as the scanty 
information available permits a judgment, have recognized this problem 
rather late and perhaps never in all of its implications. During the early 
phase of the First Five Year Plan, the danger of exposing plant managers 
to such conflicting responsibilities seems to have received little, if any, 
attention. 10 


Initiation of the First Five Year Plan 

The “control figures” for 1925-1926 marked an important stage in the 
evolution of the planning concept. They represented a first attempt to 
integrate all information on economic resources into a comprehensive 
survey and then to arrive at a scheme of possible and desirable economic 
developments during the coming period—in this case one year—in all 
fields of production. 11 Control figures were worked out successively for 
the two following years. The lessons learned in this endeavor convinced 
the Soviet government that it could extend planning to a much longer 
period and establish more ambitious goals. 

Just how ambitious these goals ought to be was a matter of con¬ 
troversy not merely between the supporters of planning and those who 
would have preferred continuation of the NEP, or among the “political” 
factions of Stalinists, Trotskyites, and Bukharinites, but also among the 
economic technicians who were in charge of working out the plan, and 
the controversy was by no means limited to the preparatory period but 
extended into the initial phase of the plan. Some Soviet planners thought 
the plan should be a projection of past trends into the future. This was 
called “genetic” planning. Others believed that the planning authorities 
of a socialist state must regard themselves as entirely free to set goals 
independent of the past, limited only by the availability of resources. This 
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point of view was called the teleological position. As in all Soviet con¬ 
troversies, the supporters of the opinion that came to prevail—in this in¬ 
stance the “tcleologists”—were not satisfied with criticizing their op¬ 
ponents’ view as erroneous: the latter were stigmatized as “wreckers” 
and purged from the State Planning Commission. The genetic school, 
since it was on the side of caution, had intellectual connections—and may 
also have had some personal ones—to the Bukharin-Rykov-Tomsky op¬ 
position, hence one more reason to treat them as heretics. 

It is likely that the genetic school of thought was not sufficiently able 
to free itself from the concept of business forecasting as distinguished from 
planning, 12 and generally suffered from lack of audacity, but the think¬ 
ing of this school had a sound core. The record of the past contained some 
extremely important lessons for the future, both in regard to the available 
resources and to the ratio which would have to be kept among the dif¬ 
ferent industries if there was to be a balance. The Soviet government 
could not have adopted the genetic point of view without sacrificing the 
essential purposes of the Five Year Plan, which involved a task for which 
there was no direct precedent: to wit, an industrial revolution, delib¬ 
erately and systematically brought about. But the Soviet leaders might 
have spared their people much suffering if, instead of ostracizing the 
genetic school, they had taken a leaf from its book: the First Five Year 
Plan would have been less costly and more successful if the leaders direct¬ 
ing the drafting and execution had been less imbued with the idea that 
true Bolsheviks are able to reach every goal which they set for themselves. 

In the beginning of the Five Year Plan period this great optimism was 
not shared even by Stalin, who almost up to the end of 1927 had con¬ 
tinued his polemical remarks against the “superindustrializers,” by which 
name he then meant the Trotskyites and other left wingers, who in his 
opinion were too much in a hurry to strengthen the industrial working 
class at the expense of the peasantry. Substantial remnants of this caution 
can be found in his attitude during 1928 and even early in 1929. It is hard 
to determine exactly when Stalin decided to adopt a course identical in 
principle, though not in all details, with the policy previously recom¬ 
mended by the Left opposition. In any event, the First Five Year Plan 
was not a scheme calculated with finality from the outset. The magnitude 
of the effort, as first envisaged, was much smaller than it eventually turned 
out to be. 13 This widening of the scope of the plan during the process of 
execution can best be seen from two sets of facts: the growing of invest¬ 
ment in industrial expansion far beyond the original intentions, and the 
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inclusion of rapid collectivization of agriculture among the goals of the 
plan after it had been initiated. 

Although there was some wavering and indecision with regard to the 
magnitude of the industrialization program—and also, as will be pointed 
out later, with regard to its agricultural complement, collectivization—the 
negative part of the program with regard to commerce and industry was 
clear from the outset. Private trade was to be eliminated, and this purpose 
was achieved with great speed. It seems that by 1930 practically nothing 
was left of any private organization of commerce. The middleman’s func¬ 
tion, if exercised by a private individual for profit, became punishable 
as “speculation.” 

Probably somewhat less rapid and complete was the elimination of the 
small shop of the individual craftsman. Such shops had been legal under 
the NEP, and they were not outlawed now: to this day it has remained 
lawful in the U.S.S.R. to operate a shop in which the owner works with¬ 
out hired help. Politically, these shops were no danger, nor did their 
owners have the means of corrupting public officials, even if they had had 
any incentive to such action. But small private shops did not fit into the 
new economic scheme: they did not produce efficiently enough. There¬ 
fore, the great majority of these shops, which in the beginning of NEP 
had been responsible for a large portion of Russian industrial production 
and probably in 1928 still possessed considerable quantitative importance, 
were brought to liquidation by drying up their sources of raw material 
and by taxation. Craftsmen were turned into factory workers as had once 
happened in the Industrial Revolution of the capitalistic countries. 

Collectivization of Agriculture 

In the summer of 1928, several months after the Fifteenth Congress of the 
Communist party had sanctioned the principles of the plan (though six 
months before the actual provisions were approved by the Sixteenth Party 
Congress), the Soviet government found itself face to face with a new 
grain crisis. The deliveries to the industrial centers remained far behind 
expectations and needs. Observers are well agreed that this shortage was 
only in part due to natural causes and largely to withholding of produce 
by the peasants. 14 This withholding, however, did not—or at least not to 
any great extent—have its roots in political motives: the peasants simply 
found the prices offered by the government agencies and cooperatives un¬ 
attractive and preferred to use their grain to increase their own con¬ 
sumption. 15 Some of the grain undoubtedly went into private channels, 
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but the importance of private trade declined rapidly; 10 the very process 
of squeezing out the private trader must have cancelled much of the 
advantage of the original NEP for the well-to-do farmer, since he had to 
face a buyers’ monopoly formed by state agencies and cooperatives in¬ 
stead of competing Nepmen. Early in the NEP the farmer had had a 
chance of considerable gain by selling at high prices to private traders after 
having paid his “tax in kind”; later (after monetization of the “tax in 
kind”) he had been permitted to divide his sales between official agencies, 
paying semicompetitive prices, and well-paying private merchants; but 
now he found that the outlets to the private market could receive only a 
trickle and that he was at the mercy of the government agencies. 17 The 
government which, in the first phase of the NEP, had been anxious to 
bring the agricultural prices closer to parity with those of industrial 
goods—to close the “scissors”—later used its position as a monopoly buyer 
to prevent prices of agricultural produce from adjusting themselves to the 
continuing inflation. 18 

The most obvious way out of the grain crisis would have been an in¬ 
struction to the grain purchase organization to raise the price. Such a use 
of the carrot could have been supplemented by a mild application of the 
whip: strictness in the collection of taxes, to force the larger peasants who 
were the most heavily taxed, to part with their grain promptly for the 
cash which the tax collector would demand. The government actually 
applied the latter method, but without the lure of higher prices the effect 
proved inadequate. Therefore penal provisions against “speculation” were 
applied to peasants who withheld produce, and detachments of city 
workers, such as had once supported the Committees of Poor Peasants, 
were sent to the villages to bring the culprits to justice. These committees 
were also revived. “Not only were all surpluses from the current crop 
collected, but the stocks accumulated during the previous two or three 
years were greatly depleted.” 38 

In his speech on the “Right deviation” before the Central Committee 
in April, 1929, Stalin presented the reasons why the Soviet government 
refused to have the purchasing organization raise the price of grain. His 
principal argument was that such a raise would make an increase in con¬ 
sumer prices of food inevitable and that this would force the govern¬ 
ment to raise wages and consequently the prices of manufactured goods. 
“The workers and the poor strata of the rural population would have 
every right to ask us: Whose government are you: a workers’ and peas¬ 
ants’ government or a kulak and Nepmcn’s government?” 20 

Stalin’s speech, however, was merely intended to justify the “emergency 
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measures” which the Soviet government was then taking against the 
kulaks to force them to deliver more grain; the policy of eliminating the 
kulaks from Soviet agriculture was not yet being discussed. 21 Aside from 
heavier taxation, and of moral and sometimes physical pressure brought 
to bear upon the kulaks by local authorities or “workers’ brigades,” these 
measures consisted of the demand for immediate repayment of outstand¬ 
ing loans and especially of the imposition of long-range delivery contracts 
with the state grain-collecting agency; such contracts were supposed to be 
fulfilled in future years regardless of the magnitude of the crop. 

Within six months, however, it became clear that the effect of all these 
measures was not sufficient to bring forth the necessary amount of grain. 
One of the causes of this failure may have been that the terrorizing and 
penalizing measures, for political reasons, had to be directed against the 
kulaks alone, whereas recalcitrancy was found among all peasants who 
produced more foodstuffs than they needed for their own consumption. In 
any event, in the fall of 1929 the Soviet government had to face a far more 
serious question than it had visualized in the spring: should ail attempt 
be made so to reorganize the whole Russian agriculture as to replace the 
individual farm by a larger unit which could be more easily controlled, 
and which at the same time might produce more, thus increasing the 
surplus to the point where no withholding tactics of the agricultural 
population could endanger the feeding of the cities? The alternative was 
still the raising of produce prices to bring about a voluntary increase in 
deliveries. 

If the question had been considered merely in terms of overcoming 
peasant failure to fill the delivery quotas, the elimination of the individual 
farm would have resembled the famous procedure of burning down the 
barn to kill the rats. Whatever the undesirable effects of a price raise for 
the urban consumers, the resulting hardships could not compare with 
those that eventually resulted from collectivization. Although Stalin would 
under any circumstances have greatly hesitated to yield to the peasants’ 
demands for higher prices, because he was not in a sufficiently safe posi¬ 
tion to accept the resulting loss of prestige, yet even he might have pre¬ 
ferred a retreat to an all-out battle with its dire consequences, if other 
considerations had not supplied weighty arguments in favor of a funda¬ 
mental change. 

If Russia was to become a highly industrialized country within a decade 
or less, Russian agriculture had to supply not only large food surpluses 
but had also to release millions of workers to manufacturing industry, 
mining, and transportation. Agricultural production had to be ration- 
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alized, to permit the production of larger quantities of food with less 
labor. For the use of modern equipment in grain production the average 
peasant holding was by far too small: consequently, consolidation was a 
necessity, and—since government operation of farms was neither tech¬ 
nically a great success nor politically possible on a large scale without 
greatly intensifying peasant opposition—it was clear that the prevailing 
organizational form would have to be cooperative landholding and farm 
operation—the artel f(ol{hoz. In these collectives the major part of the 
land, the tools, and the livestock was in common ownership, but the 
members were each allotted some land and could also own implements, 
goats and sheep, and sometimes a cow. 22 The Five Year Plan originally 
provided for an increase in the collectivized area under plow from 1,100,- 
000 hectares in 1927-1928 to 20,600,000 in 1933-1934, which would have 
meant an increase in the population of the collectivized farms from 
1,100,000 to 18,600,000. But at this rate of growth, rapid as it would have 
been, the share of collective farms in total agricultural production, as 
measured in value terms, would in 1932-1934 have amounted only to 
20 per cent (3,800,000,000 out of 19,200,000,000 rubles of 1926-1927 purchas¬ 
ing power). 23 This might have been enough for the relatively moderate 
speed of industrialization which had been envisaged in the first draft of 
the Five Year Plan, especially because there was a considerable “reserve 
army” of unemployed, but hardly adequate for the much more rapid 
transformation contemplated in the plan as finally approved in the fall 
of 1929. 

Rapid industrialization seemed to require rapid collectivization of agri¬ 
culture, but the reverse was even more true. Collectivization was bound 
to be a technical failure unless it was possible to supply to the collectivized 
farms the mechanical equipment necessary to put the technological su¬ 
periority of large landholding into effect, and technical failure was fraught 
with political dangers: a collective farm may offer less opportunities to 
hide grain than a multitude of individual small farms, but the resistance 
of a farmers’ collective is harder to break than that of individual villagers. 
Mechanical equipment turned out to be the most effective instrument for 
the Soviet government to keep the kolkhozes under control: the equip¬ 
ment was centralized in the motor-tractor station for each district and had 
to be hired, together with the operating personnel, by the collectives. The 
great shortage of tractors and combines, 24 though mainly a weakness, 
was in one respect a point of strength for the government in the col¬ 
lectivization drive: since there were not enough tractors for all the work 
that had to be done in all kolkhozes, the individual kolkhoz was for that 
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reason even more dependent on the management of the stations, which 
were turned more and more into political agencies. 

It is impossible to say whether the decision to speed up the indus¬ 
trialization beyond the original intentions preceded or followed the deci¬ 
sion to initiate mass collectivization of agriculture: either of the two was 
apt to suggest the other as a complement. During the winter of 1929-1930 
collectivization proceeded with extreme rapidity. Originally the change 
was proclaimed to be a voluntary process—that is, it was alleged to be 
carried out only where the great majority of peasants were lending it their 
support. Actually, however, collectivization was unpopular and almost 
everywhere was carried out under pressure. The “village poor,” a minority 
which had greatly to gain from the pooling of land and implements, were 
induced to demand collectivization in the village soviets, and since the 
drive had the approval of the Communist party, all party members were 
supposed to support the demand; everybody who opposed it was in dan¬ 
ger of being treated as a saboteur. 

In an article “Dizzy with Success,” published March 2, 1930, 2r> Stalin 
sharply criticized some of the methods which had been used in promoting 
the collectivization campaign. He turned not only against the obvious 
abandonment of the principle of voluntarism but also against the disre¬ 
gard of regional peculiarities in collectivization and against attempts to 
skip the artel stage and establish agricultural “communes.” Probably 
these latter points, plus a warning to permit time for consolidation of 
gains, were the only objects which Stalin really had in mind, and the 
emphasis on voluntarism was added as window dressing. The latter em¬ 
phasis, however, was taken seriously by many peasants, and as a con¬ 
sequence many collectives were dissolved. The party immediately took 
steps against this retrograde movement, and the flight into individual 
farming was soon stopped. 

Collectivization was carried out under the slogan of liberating the vil¬ 
lages from the kulaks. On December 29, 1929, in his speech “Problems of 
Agrarian Policy” before a “Conference of Marxist Students of the Agrar¬ 
ian Question,” Stalin proclaimed that the party had passed “from the 
policy of restricting the exploiting proclivities of the kulaks to the policy 
of eliminating the kulaks as a class.” 26 The kulaks were natural op¬ 
ponents of collectivization, since in the collectives a family would receive 
no greater share of the product if it had contributed much land and live¬ 
stock to the assets of the community than if its contribution had been 
small. The collectivization campaign was an effort to make the kulaks 
superfluous by introducing another form of agricultural organization 
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which, it was hoped, would have large surpluses to sell for the feeding ot 
the cities. Collectivization would in any event have amounted to “de¬ 
kulakization,” but this term assumed a much more sinister meaning 
than that of substituting one form of landholding for another. The Soviet 
government, not satisfied with breaking the kulaks’ opposition against 
collectivization, reduced them to utmost misery and in many instances 
caused their physical extermination. The kulak families, after having 
been expelled from their homes and deprived of all their property, in¬ 
cluding their personal belongings,were forbidden to become members 
of the kolkhozes. In the beginning, it seems, those kulaks who accepted 
their fate without resistance were permitted to settle “in so-called ‘kulak 
nests,* wretched settlements on unfruitful land outside the village limits.** 
Those who resisted were either handed over to the authorities for prose¬ 
cution as counterrevolutionaries or by administrative decision deported to 
the Far North for forced labor. Later, deportation became apparently the 
general fate of dispossessed kulaks. 

Most observers agree that the cruel treatment of the kulaks was 
primarily a means of frightening the middle peasant. The dividing line 
between these two categories had never been too clear, and in many 
instances it was apparently up to the local authorities to decide whether 
a particular family was to be regarded as kulak. A middle peasant who 
showed any recalcitrancy with regard to collectivization risked to be so 
treated; besides, the middle peasants rightly regarded the persecution of 
the kulaks as a symptom of the newly intensified ruthlessness of the 
regime and therefore as a sign of what would happen to them if they 
opposed the official course of the party, even if they managed to avoid 
the kulak label. 

Why could not collectivization stand on its own merits? Why could 
only terror induce the mass of the middle peasants to join the collectives? 
The potential technological advantages of larger units of landholding 
cannot be questioned. Old-world peasants, to be sure, are not too quick 
to change their methods, especially when not only the use of implements 
but the system of landholding itself is involved, but it is doubtful whether 
this inertia alone can explain the frequently desperate resistance of the 
Russian peasant to collectivization. 

A large share of the responsibility undoubtedly falls on the failure of 
the potential advantages actually to materialize to any great extent, at 
least in the period between the beginning of forced collectivization and 
Russia’s entry into the Second World War. For the initial phase, this 
can easily enough be explained by the lack of draft power. Tractors were 
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still very scarce. On the other hand, as soon as serious pressure for 
collectivization began, many peasants, rather than give up their livestock 
for the common pool, slaughtered their cattle and their horses to feast 
on the meat. A large part of this disaster might have been prevented if 
clear and liberal rules for the retention of livestock as individual property 
had been stipulated from the outset. Instead, it took the authorities con¬ 
siderable time to set strict limits to the collectivization of cattle, and in 
the general class-war atmosphere which prevailed in the villages in 1929 
and T930, peasants expected the worst and often found their fears con¬ 
firmed, even if the rules prescribed relative leniency. Thus the farms were 
deprived of animal draft power at a time when mechanical power 
was still woefully inadequate. If this deficiency is considered together with 
the inevitable effects of the excitement and of political agitation—much 
labor time must have been lost by meetings on the kulak question, on 
organization of the kolkhozes, and the like—it is easy to see that results 
in the first period could not possibly have been satisfactory. In this period 
collectivization received both a psychological and material setback. The 
effects of the latter were to some extent gradually remedied; those of the 
former have endured. 

F.ven from a long-range point of view, taking into account the period 
of the Second Five Year Plan and later, the results of collectivization 
have not justified the hopes which might quite reasonably have been 
entertained in the beginning. For the whole period 1927-1928 to 1937-1938, 
Jaum Jasny has calculated that the agricultural population, reduced by 
if) per cent through migration to the cities, increased its total output by 
about 20 per cent. 20 It is true that increase in grain production was much 
higher, 30 but it was achieved by a substantial diversion of industrial labor 
to the production and maintenance of mechanical equipment for agri¬ 
culture; whether the increase was great enough to compensate Soviet 
society for this sacrifice is at least doubtful. Observers have found that 
the input of manpower as compared with output remained appallingly 
high in the collectives even after mechanization had been carried very 
far. In part, this great expenditure of man-hours on community jobs 
resulted from the attitude of the kolkhoz members. They have always 
saved the best of their energies for the work on their individual land 
allotments and for their individually owned livestock, thus expending a 
disproportionately large amount of labor on a small parcel of land and 
perhaps on a few goats and a cow. But the uneconomical use of man¬ 
power appears to be not merely a matter of loafing on work for the 
community but also of managerial dispositions. The kolkhoz managers 
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seem never to have displayed any great zeal in economizing labor. This 
indifference suggests that the kolkhoz communities and their heads 
have never regarded product prices as sufficiently rewarding to add to 
the output by a more effective organization of work, if the latter—not a 
rare occurrence—would thereby have become more inconvenient for the 
individual members. 31 

Collective farms were obliged to deliver part of their crops to the 
government at prices which were low enough to permit a wide margin of 
profit in resale to urban consumers, 32 although through a rationing system 
consumer prices were still kept below the level that they would have 
reached on a free market. (The system of “commercial stores,” selling 
to consumers at higher prices without rationing stamps, was extended to 
the most important agricultural products only after the end of the First 
Five Year Plan.) The surplus over the delivery obligations was originally 
intended to cover merely the personal needs of the peasant and his 
family; in theory, therefore, the system of 1929-1932 reintroduced the 
agricultural delivery policy of war communism with little modification. 
From the outset, however, the government grain-collecting agency failed 
to obtain the whole surplus 33 and some amount of illicit trade, directly 
from the kolkhozes to consumers, was apparently tolerated, but it was not 
until 1932 that this trade was finally legalized under the name of the 
“kolkhoz market.” 

The revenue with which the government was supplied through the 
wide margin between the producer and consumer prices of farm products 
was a matter of particular importance for the reason that the First Five 
Year Plan had to be financed by inflation to a much greater extent than 
had been anticipated: it was imperative to reduce the inflationary pressures 
by accumulation of purchasing power in the hands of the government 34 
The particularly low producer prices may also have represented a 
deliberate policy to keep the standard of living in agriculture below that 
in industry, to provide an incentive for village-city migration. 

Since the kolkhozes had to sell the bulk of their produce at low prices, 
the compensation which they paid to their members had to be low too. 85 
Perhaps this compensation was even below the amount which the profit- 
and-loss account of the collectives would have permitted. The government 
was not only interested in its own capital accumulation, but also wished 
to induce the kolkhozes to build up their livestock, their plants and their 
equipment. After the terrible disinvestment, the slaughter of animals 
during the collectivization drive and the ruination of farm implements 
through lack of care during that period of excitement, intensive capital 
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formation within the kolkhozes was a necessity, although the government 
bore the major part of the capital outlay for mechanization by providing 
tractors and combines. Whatever the justification, the low compensation 
of labor on the collective farms was a major cause of smoldering dissatis¬ 
faction in the rural areas. 30 

Yet despite the failure of collectivization to lead to a rapid increase in 
productivity and despite the desperate resistance of the peasants, the 
Soviet government succeeded in forcing enough produce out of the 
kolkhozes to cover the minimum requirements of a growing industrial 
population and to spare a considerable amount for export. The govern¬ 
ment also succeeded in maintaining a sufficient flow of labor from the 
villages to the cities, mining districts, power installations, and so on, to 
perform the work necessary for industrialization. In the whole field of 
agriculture and in many particular areas of industry the great reform 
program fell far short of its goal, but in the whole the First Five Year 
Plan achieved its purpose: to lay the foundations for an industrialized 
Russia. 


The Harsh Climate in Economics and Politics 

A terrible price, to be sure, had to be paid for this achievement. The Five 
Year Plan diverted resources from direct production for the consumer to 
production of machinery and other equipment, and primarily equipment 
for heavy industry, which only after the construction of many intermediary 
links would increase the supply of consumable goods. The workers and 
the tools, previously used in the manufacturing of such goods as clothing, 
household utensils, and furniture, were now building blast furnaces and 
making steel. At the same time all finished goods or such materials as 
grains and timber that could be spared from the inner market were ex¬ 
ported. Consequently, with the inauguration of the plan, the Russian 
standard of living in city and country was greatly reduced below the 
modest level of 1926-1927. The reduction seems to have been aggravated 
by the historical accident that the First Five Year Plan coincided with the 
initial phase of the great depression in the rest of the world. Russia had 
to purchase products of Western industry with agricultural and mining 
products, which had generally fallen in price far more than manufactured 
goods. 37 All the necessities of life became very scarce in the U.S.S.R. and 
were soon rationed, and amenities that had been available disappeared. 
The period of the First Five Year Plan was, as William H. Chamberlin 
aptly called it, “Russia’s Iron Age.” 38 

But it was not only the conditions of physical existence that became 
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harder: the harshness of the political climate increased. The persecution 
of Trotsky and his friends and allies had already shown Stalin’s ruth¬ 
lessness, but optimists in the democracies or among the remnants of 
Mensheviks and liberals in Russia could console themselves with the 
thought that this was a break with the extremists. The men who broke 
the terror in the French Revolution had not been sentimentalists either: 
they had used the guillotine against Robespierre and his followers. This 
analogy would have suggested itself even if Trotsky had not spoken of 
Stalin’s “Thermidor” in the tone of bitter reproach: moderates could 
take up the idea with a positive valuation. Yet the persuasive analogy 
proved entirely wrong. Stalin’s break with the Bukharin-Rykov group, 
the persecution of the kulaks and of all peasants opposed to collectiviza¬ 
tion, and the ruthless curtailment of consumption for the sake of in¬ 
dustrialization indicated that the revolution was entering a new terroristic 
phase, and soon many specialists and other bourgeois survivors became 
the victims of the revived revolutionary ardor. 

The fate of the engineers of middle-class origin who had entered the 
service of the Soviet government was none too safe even during NEP. 
Toward the end of this period, early in 1928, resentment and suspicion 
against the technical experts were enhanced by the trial of fifty-three 
engineers of the Shakhty coal mines. These men were accused of in¬ 
dustrial sabotage in the interest of the former owners, living abroad. 
Whether or not the accused were really guilty can probably never be 
determined with certainty and is of no great historical importance: even 
without specific evidence it is certain that among the emigre industrialists 
the belief in Russia’s return to a system of private ownership and in 
their own chance of recovering their old property was slow to die, and 
it is quite plausible that they wished to be kept informed on develop¬ 
ments in their former plants and therefore established contacts with the 
technical personnel. It is hard to see, however, what a former owner 
could have gained by inducing some of these engineers deliberately to 
mismanage the plant. Soviet legal practice certainly tended to broaden 
the concept of industrial sabotage and was not designed to give the 
benefit of the doubt to defendants who were suspected of having acted 
against the state interests upon instigation of capitalist emigres; rather, the 
propaganda value of a verdict of guilt would weigh heavily in the scales 
of Russian justice. In any event, most engineers were found guilty, five 
of them were executed, others imprisoned for long terms, and the con¬ 
sequences of the Shakhty case were unfortunate for the Soviet intelli¬ 
gentsia, and especially for plant managers and technicians. 
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The Soviet economic press of the time was full of news of the following kind: 
“■The position of managerial workers is now very difficult. Every specialist is 
branded as a criminal, in advance.” “Nowadays the engineer often has to 
‘stand to attention* and keep quiet. In such cases responsibility is of course 
out of the question. . . . Under present conditions the director lives under 
constant suspicion and persecution. For instance, proceedings have been 
started 27 times in the course of a year [1928] against the director of the 
Shaitan works on various trifling charges. . . . According to official statistics 
at every one of the large pits (at Shakhty, Donbas) every technician is to 
stand for trial. The morale among technicians is very low. ‘If you do thus 
you’ll be brought to trial and if you do otherwise you’ll get sentenced to com¬ 
pulsory labor; and their constant worry is the means of defense.” 30 

On the eve of the great industrialization drive, the demoralization of 
the technical personnel was a grave danger to the success of Soviet policy. 
It may therefore seem surprising that it took Stalin three years, from 
the summer of 1928 to the summer of 1931, to take serious steps for the 
protection of the managers and technicians of Soviet industrial plants. 
Apparently, he felt that the drive against the intelligentsia was part and 
parcel of the atmosphere which had to be created and maintained if the 
masses were to endure the hardships of the “iron age.” The spirit of 
class war had to be stirred up to a hot flame, even if that flame consumed 
some of the material from which the new Russia was to be built. If the 
technical requirements of the Five Year Plan had been the only con¬ 
trolling consideration, the treatment of the intelligentsia and the timing, 
tempo, and many other aspects of the collectivization campaign in agri¬ 
culture would all have been inexplicable. But the Five Year Plan was sure 
to collapse unless the Russian worker could be imbued with a spirit of 
supreme sacrifice, and Stalin evidently believed that this was only possible 
if every worker regarded himself as a warrior on the battle field. A 
warrior, however, needs an enemy, and it was not easy to find an enemy 
of the proletariat in the country from which the capitalists and land- 
owners had been driven. The outside world, hostile to the proletarian 
state, was often mentioned as the antagonist of the Russian working class, 
but the Soviet citizens who were to endure hunger, cold, and inhumanly 
long working hours to make their country a great industrial power 
needed, in the opinion of their rulers, the picture—or the mirage—of an 
enemy at home, with whom they could really do battle. Kulaks and the 
“old intelligentsia” had to serve in this role in the earlier phase of the 
First Five Year Plan. 

At the same time, and for the same reason, the persecution of the 
“disfranchised classes” was intensified and the concept itself broadened. 
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According to the constitution of the Russian Socialist Federative Republic 
—the matter was (and still is) under state and not federal jurisdiction— 
the principal criterion for the loss of voting rights was the receipt of 
nonlabor income in the Marxian sense: The disfranchised consisted of 
private traders, employers of hired labor and those who lived on interest 
(if they could still be found). 40 These groups were not only deprived of 
all rights of active citizenship but were also refused admittance to unions 
and therefore access to practically all jobs; they also were subject to many 
other disabilities. 41 The wording of the constitutional provisions, however, 
referred only to those who still lived a nonproletarian life, as the Ncpmen 
and at least some of the kulaks. The past of a person is only mentioned 
as a reason for disfranchisement if he was a former member of the tsarist 
family or of the tsarist police. Yet in practice, the Soviet authorities seem 
always to have treated “bourgeois origin” as a factor that might put a 
person into the pariah category. This tendency increased with the open¬ 
ing of the class war against the kulaks. Only thus can it be explained that 
the number of disfranchised persons increased as the number of actual 
recipients of “bourgeois” incomes declined. 42 

Nepmcn who enriched themselves constituted a small minority among those 
who were now accused of being “class enemies.” The majority were people who 
were persecuted because they had chosen the wrong parents. They could 
save themselves by publicly renouncing those parents. ... I was appalled 
by the helplessness of the thousands of innocent victims . . . people were 
afraid to help victims of government measures. Under Stalin’s regime, to be 
associated in any way with a person in disfavor implied political sympathy 
with that person and that was dangerous. After several months of numberless 
tragedies and suffering, the government set up a commission to which the dis¬ 
franchised could appeal. Many were restored in their rights. But the suicides 
and the heartbroken could not be restored . 43 

The intensified discrimination against former “bourgeois” was accom¬ 
panied by increased severity of thought control and of repressive measures 
against anyone who was even suspected of oppositional intentions. Public 
discussion of controversial issues, even on peripheral matters, had never 
been permitted under the Soviet regime when it was in any way possible 
for the dissenters from the official view to gain substantial resonance, but 
up to 1929 philosophical views deviating from Marxism could sometimes 
be uttered, when the authorities regarded the occasion auspicious for 
having the nonconformist opinion refuted to the greater glory of Com¬ 
munist doctrine. Literature and art had been given some leeway in the 
NEP period. Now, with the Soviet people living under a strain unheard-of 
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since the days of war communism, any voices that would show an 
alternative course, not merely in politics but in the whole view of the 
world, were to be silenced. Censorship of foreign news became much 
stricter, and the same was true of control of foreign correspondents in the 
Soviet Union because “the number of things which the Soviet authorities 
quite understandably desired to conceal from the attention of the outside 
world [had] very considerably increased.” 44 Liquidation or deportation 
of dissenters by the G.P.U., without court trial, became much more 
frequent, and it was in this period that forced labor first acquired such 
magnitude in the Soviet Union as to become an economically important 
factor. In many ways experience under the First Five Year Plan fore¬ 
shadowed the climate of the purges after 1937. 

Yet there was an important counterweight. The enthusiasm for re¬ 
building the country, the belief that a new page had been turned in the 
book of history when an industrial revolution had been started not under 
the spur of profit but by planned action in the name and for the sole 
gain of the nation, created a joy of creation so widespread as it had 
only been in the first period of the revolution, and as it was not again 
to be under the Bolshevik regime. Undoubtedly little of this joy was to 
be seen on the countryside, but in the cities it acted as a strong antidote 
to the depressive effects of physical hardship, political persecution, and 
stifling thought control. 

The enthusiasm for the Five Year Plan did much to strengthen Stalin’s 
leadership of the party. The left-wing opposition, from its places of 
banishment, welcomed the beginnings of the collectivization of agricul¬ 
ture and the intensive industrialization of the country 

as “a step to the Left” and the principal program, as laid down in 1929, as a 
true march toward socialism inspired by the concepts of the party Left. . . . 
In this state of mind, those oppositionists who had already felt a great tempta¬ 
tion to “turn toward the party,” now are only thinking of how to get rein¬ 
stated at any price, In July, Preobrazensky, Smilga, Serebriakov and Drobnis 
break with Trotsky and capitulate before Stalin, out of enthusiasm for the 
Five Year Plan, and they are followed, with an interval of a few weeks, by 
. . . hundreds of others. Even the last bunch of intransigents, Rakovsky . . . 
and their friends, does not find anything objectionable in the official policy, 
except the unjust treatment of its own industrialist precursors and the danger 
of a future “zigzag to the Right.” 45 

The right-wing opposition, on the other hand, was forced into the 
uncomfortable position of spoilers of hopes. In their own circles and 
among the groups of workers whom they could reach by surreptitious 
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propaganda, they warned against the optimistic assumptions of the Five 
Year Plan. Of course, they had the psychological effects of great suffering 
on their side, but for the time being the tonic of promises instilled so 
much pride of sacrifice into the workers as to immunize most of them 
against predictions of collapse. The right wingers themselves probably 
found their role often extremely unpleasant, a feeling that must have 
greatly weakened their determination. The moderate wing of a party 
which is essentially extremist can always be beaten with words which 
it has used itself, and is always likely to be beset by inner doubts. Buk¬ 
harin, Rykov, and their friends were now in that position. 46 

Outside the U.S.S.R., Communist propaganda had a hard task in 
defending Stalin’s turn to the Left. Not only conservatives but liberals 
and socialists as well were deeply shocked. 47 Socialists especially feared 
that the fate of the Russian peasantry might put the mark of Cain on 
any movement using the red flag. Their fear and horror led the Western 
socialists at first to an underestimation of the constructive work that was 
carried on in the Soviet Union, but this mistake, from a human point of 
view, was more pardonable than the opposite which blind admirers of 
sovietism committed in the same period and—-much more frequently—a 
decade or two later: to forget human suffering and suffocation of free 
thought over the material achievements and over the paradigmatic value 
of the planned system as a new model of economic organization. 

Between the persecution of the Armenians by the Turks during the 
First World War and the extermination of “undesirable” races by Hitler, 
the Bolshevik campaign against the kulaks and the former bourgeois 
was probably the only instance in which large masses of men, women, and 
children were by administrative order dislodged from their places of 
habitation and brought into camps where many, if not most of them, were 
sure to perish—and were meant to perish. 

Unlike the Turks and the Nazis, the Soviet authorities did not act 
from racial animosity; rather, their terroristic measures had the purpose 
of serving the revolution. But since past position, bourgeois descent, and 
membership in a family whose head was regarded as hostile to the 
regime became important reasons for persecution, the difference between 
revolutionary and racial terror became blurred, at least from the point 
of view of the victims. The original purpose of revolutionary terror is 
to discourage counterrevolution: consequently, that terror must be directed 
against people who are preparing for counterrevolutionary action, or are 
suspected of such preparation. He who acquiesces in the new order should, 
in terms of that purpose, not be victimized. Social revolutionaries, to be 
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sure, have often wrestled with the problem of whether a beneficiary of 
the former order, a ci-devant, should be regarded as suspect of counter¬ 
revolutionary plotting even without further evidence; in the European 
upheavals many persons have fallen victim to revolutionary reprisals 
because of their former position, even if they had made no move to 
regain it through an overthrow of the revolutionary regime. But except 
perhaps for the peak period of Jacobin terror in the French Revolution, 
the sincere convert to the revolutionary party and the simple citizen who 
obeyed authority even if it had demoted him in the social ladder were, 
as a rule, given a fairly good chance for a peaceful life. In Russia, this 
had been approximately the situation under NEP, but a radical change 
took place in 1929. 

Whether it is more immoral to persecute people because of their 
opinions than to victimize them because of their former position or of 
their descent may be arguable. Communism has always been vociferous in 
denouncing racial discrimination, and the Soviet system prided itself of 
granting absolutely equal status to all citizens regardless of race. In the 
1920’s and i93o’s, this claim was justified. 48 But whether a child is made 
to perish because his parents were Jewish or because his father had a 
few cows too many and therefore was regarded as a kulak, or whether 
a man is excluded from jobs because he is a Negro or because he used 
to be a merchant—in all these cases the victim is penalized for something 
that has nothing to do with moral guilt and that originated in the past, 
so that it cannot now be changed. If Communists argue that the incidence 
of counterrevolutionary designs was greater among kulaks or former 
bourgeois than among workers, we may remember Hitler’s argument 
that the incidence of some types of crime was higher among Jews than 
among non-Jews, and similar arguments of American racists with re¬ 
gard to Negroes or Orientals. Whenever such statistics are used to 
justify summary procedures against population groups, those members 
of the group who are innocent of misdeeds—often a large part and 
sometimes the vast majority—arc caught in a nexus of responsibility which 
is supposed to be authorized by some historical law but actually serves 
only the convenience of the rulers: they think they cannot be bothered 
to discriminate between the individually guilty and the individually in¬ 
nocent, and therefore construe the concept of collective guilt. 

In grave emergencies, it is true, the saving of effort which summary 
procedures permit may be a condition of survival. No government can be 
expected to perish rather than do harm to the innocent, and a govern¬ 
ment which is ready to defend itself by a war in which bullets kill with- 
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out regard to moral worth would act illogically by refusing to protect itself 
at the price of undeserved suffering by individuals. But just as war among 
civilized nations does not relieve a government from all restraints, man¬ 
kind’s ethical tradition to which communism has always refused to 
attribute a “superclass” character but to which it has often appealed for 
condemnation of its class enemy, requires that summary procedures 
against a whole group, even in a crisis, should not produce more than the 
indispensable amount of hardship. With regard to the radicalization of 
Soviet policy in 1929, milder means would not only have been serviceable 
but would have served the purpose better than the cruelties which were 
committed. Economic measures against the kulaks were probably neces¬ 
sary in 1929-1930, but “dekulakization” in the forms in which it was 
carried out detracted more from the success of the Five Year Plan than 
it contributed to that success—psychologically as well as materially. The 
measures against the former bourgeois in the cities were harmful to the 
economic policy of the Soviets with no compensating gain, except some 
stimulation of the class-war spirit. 
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The Troubles of tiie Muller Cabinet 

INCREASING CLASS TENSIONS 

The Showdown in Steel .—The first symptoms of depression appeared in 
Germany early in 1928, almost two years before the Wall Street crash 
which marked the beginning of the world-wide paralysis of economic life. 
By the end of 1928, the economic decline had produced serious difficulties 
of which the most important was a great labor dispute in the steel in¬ 
dustry. 

In 1926 and 1927 German wages had rapidly advanced from their low 
postinflationary level. Industry, engaged in much new construction and 
great technological improvement with the aid of foreign capital, on the 
whole realized the inevitability of permitting the compensation of 
workers to rise somewhat in proportion with the increasing productivity 
of labor. The wage raises were effected without a great deal of industrial 
strife, thanks mainly to the German arbitration system. This system, of 
course, by its mere existence demonstrated the will to limit the class 
struggle in order to protect the interest of society as a whole. For this 
very reason industrial arbitration was exposed to attack by those forces 
which thought that an unrestricted class struggle would serve their 
ends: the Communists and those employers who had not become recon¬ 
ciled or even resigned to the necessity of dealing with the unions as equal 
partners, and who hated the democratic state because it gave too much 
power to the working class. 

The opposition to semicompulsory arbitration became both more bitter 
and more widespread in the business world after the beginning of the 

*349 
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industrial decline. Unions at first continued to insist on wage raises. 
Arbitrators sometimes granted them, partly because they failed to recog¬ 
nize the economic downward trend and partly in an effort to maintain 
mass purchasing power and thereby to mitigate the shrinkage of the 
markets. Some entrepreneurs found themselves squeezed between raising 
wages and reduced revenue. A wage policy that would have protected 
all legitimate interests could undoubtedly have been worked out: neither 
the unions nor the two political parties which mainly represented workers’ 
concerns in the Reichstag, the Social Democrats and the Center, were 
averse to compromise, and neither was the majority of employers. But 
an important group among entrepreneurs, the coal and steel industry 
of the Rhineland and the Ruhr Basin, decided to use this opportunity for 
a decisive blow against the arbitration system. 

In September, 1928, the metal-workers unions, the socialist-led Deutsche 
Metallarbeitervcrband, and the liberal Giewer\verein der Metallarbciter 
( Hirsch-Dunc\er ) gave notice to the employers that labor was unwilling 
to continue the expiring wage schedule and demanded an increase of 
hourly wages by 15 Pfennig (4 cents) for all workers. The employers were 
willing to concede a very small raise for the lowest-paid groups only. The 
matter came before the district board of arbitration ( Schlichter\ammer ) 
where, as almost customary, the labor and industry representatives can¬ 
celed out each others’ votes. The presiding federal arbitration officer 
(Schlichter ) then issued an award granting the workers an across-the- 
board raise of 6 Pfennig (1.5 cents). The unions accepted the award, the 
employers rejected it, and the case was submitted to Rudolf Wissell as 
minister of labor, who declared it obligatory, to avoid the grave conse¬ 
quences of an open struggle. The employers, however, refused to abide 
by the decision. They declared that the award had been issued in violation 
of the law and that the minister had therefore exceeded his powers in 
attempting to impose the terms of the award on the industry. The legal 
objections which the employers raised against the procedure were, at the 
time, regarded by most experts as flimsy and the federal government 
backed Wissell and the unions. Federal funds were made available to the 
northwestern cities which had to support the idle steel workers (plus the 
many coal miners who were laid off in consequence of the shutdown 
in steel) as a matter of municipal welfare policy, and in this way the 
victims of the lockout were assured of a relatively generous assistance. 
But the drain on the federal treasury was unbearable, especially in view 
of the threat under which the beginning depression put the government’s 
tax revenue, and on the other hand even the Rhine-Ruhr employers 
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realized that this kind of economic insurrection might have unforesee¬ 
able consequences for private enterprise, since the government would 
finally have to assert its authority. Consequently, in late November, 

1928, employers and unions agreed to let the wage dispute be settled by 
Carl Severing, then federal minister of the interior, whom the govern¬ 
ment appointed special arbitrator for the case. On December 3 the 
employers lifted the lockout, and on December 21 Severing issued an 
award which gave the workers less than the original decision of the 
regular arbitrator, but more than the employers had been willing to 
concede. 1 

But the employers were to have a triumph of considerable practical 
consequence when the matter came to a judicial decision. In January, 

1929, the Supreme Labor Court, reversing the decision of a lower court, 
upheld the employers’ contention that the original award had been in¬ 
valid. Aside from other reasons of minor interest, the Supreme Labor 
Court decided that the arbitrator had acted without warrant when setting 
the wages between the figures which the employers’ representatives on 
the board and those of the workers had proposed: the court held that the 
chairman must get a majority for his award, which meant that he must 
bring either the workers' or the employers’ representatives to his side, and 
therefore could not set a compromise figure which neither would endorse. 
This decision no longer affected the steel case, which had been definitely 
settled by the Severing award, but threatened to paralyze the whole Ger¬ 
man arbitration system for the future. With boards formed from em¬ 
ployers’ and union representatives—though not of course from the em¬ 
ployer group or union which were parties to the dispute—it was only 
natural that a deadlock would often occur which had to be broken by 
the vote of the presiding federal officer: if the latter, as the decision im¬ 
plied, could not for instance grant a 5-Pfennig increase if the labor mem¬ 
bers of his board were in favor of 12 and the employer members in favor 
of nothing, if instead he had to accept either the position of the one 
or the other, then the choice might in many instances be merely between 
issuing no award or one which no unbiased observer could defend. This 
suggests the conclusion that the Supreme Labor Court, by its decision, 
deliberately wished to make arbitration difficult. The court may have 
been partly guided by the assumption that the German arbitration sys¬ 
tem, especially its compulsory features, weakened the feeling of responsi¬ 
bility of the employers and of organized labor for the maintenance of 
social peace—an argument used against compulsory arbitration the world 
over. The argument in itself is correct; whether that feeling of responsi- 
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bility is so valuable as to outweigh the losses that an effective arbitration 
system might avoid is another question. German labor and many German 
experts in industrial relations felt that the price was too high. Without 
the decision, the German arbitration system would have been more 
effective in operating as a brake on the downward movement of wages 
during the depression. The damage done to the arbitration machinery, 
however, was not as great as most observers originally expected; probably 
the practical sense of employers and union representatives on the board 
caused them to adjust their attitude in some measure to the formal re¬ 
quirements of the decision: however much, for instance, the employer 
members might disapprove of a particular award of which the presiding 
officer was in favor, they might give their technical consent if they feared 
that otherwise he might arrive at a compromise with the union members, 
and the latter might do the same in the opposite case. But the symptomatic 
significance of the steel crisis and its outcome was great: heavy industry 
had fought against restraints on the class struggle and had been upheld by 
the highest court against the position of the federal government, whose 
authority was thereby reduced. 

The Center Party Shifts to the Right .—Other ominous signs appeared in 
political life. Within the Nationalist party (Dentschnationale Voiles- 
partei) Alfred Hugenberg replaced the more moderate Count Kuno 
Westarp as leader in October, 1928. In December, the Center party had 
to elect a new chairman. Ludwig Kaas, prelate and professor of canon 
law, defeated Josef Joos, the candidate of the left wing, and even more 
decisively Adam Stegerwald, the leader of the Christian trade unions. 
Whereas Hugenberg’s victory, from the republican point of view, had 
at least the advantage of driving some moderates out of the Nationalist 
party and making any rapprochement between the Nationalists and the 
Center more difficult, the election of Kaas was a major misfortune: he 
played the role of pacemaker for reaction. This is not to say that he 
was a grave digger of the republic by purpose. But he felt at least un¬ 
comfortable in seeing the Center party in collaboration with the Social 
Democrats against the Right, and probably wished to substitute for this 
strategy a sort of permanent alliance between the Center party, the more 
moderate Nationalists and the German People’s party, not only in the 
federal sphere but also in Prussia. Quite likely he belonged to the large 
number of conservatively minded people in Germany and elsewhere who 
regarded fascism as an instrument more for the good than for the bad. 
Thus Kaas was opposed to that resolute defense of democracy which 
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alone would have given the democratic regime a chance of survival, and 
his great intelligence and political ability made his influence all the more 
harmful for the republic. Kaas, however, does not seem to have hated 
democracy and socialism with the singleness of purpose which could be 
found in Seipel: he certainly showed no feeling of victory when Hitler 
had triumphed over the German Republic. After this event, he still 
negotiated the concordat—a largely unsuccessful effort to protect the 
interests of the Catholic Church—and then retired, probably conscious that 
his ideal of a conservative Germany had definitely vanished even as a 
possibility, and that he was therefore just as much defeated as the sup¬ 
porters of German democracy. 2 

GROWING UNEMPLOYMENT 

Neither the hostility of the Ruhr steel barons, nor Hugenberg s control 
over the Nationalists, nor the development within the Center party could 
have endangered German democracy if it had been successful in main¬ 
taining an adequate standard of living for the German people. The 
eventually fatal effect was produced by a coincidence of an economic 
decline, developing into a catastrophe, with a growth of the hostile forces 
willing to utilize every opportunity for a deadly blow against the demo¬ 
cratic state. 

Unemployment increased almost continuously through 1928-1929: the 
trade unions had among their membership 11.2 per cent unemployed 
in the 1929 annual average; the corresponding figures for 1928 and 1927 
were 7.7 per cent and 6.7 per cent, respectively. As many as 15.9 per cent 
worked only a reduced working week in 1929, as compared with 12.8 
per cent and 5.9 per cent in 1928 and 1927. 3 Important agricultural prices 
were declining: the index of vegetable foodstuffs stood at 153.8 in 1927, 
at 142.2 in 1928, and at 126.3 * n 1929. 4 The financial situation of the 
federal government became steadily worse, mainly through expenditures 
for unemployment relief. All this was a mere prelude to what was to 
come but it already caused considerable alarm. 

THE YOUNG PLAN AND SCHACHT’s REVOLT 

The only area in which developments seemed favorable was foreign 
policy. Yet even the successes in this field were turned into domestic 
liabilities of the democratic system because demagogic propaganda, against 
the background of economic despair and of German inferiority feelings 
ever-present since 1918, managed to picture these advances as retrogres¬ 
sions and to convince a large number of Germans that they were being 
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more and more enslaved by the outside world with the help of their own 
government. The growth of this illusion was such a complicated process 
and at the same time so important for the fate of German democracy and 
of German socialism, that a more extensive analysis of the underlying 
international developments is in order. 

The signing of the Kellogg-Briand pact on August 27, 1928, had pri¬ 
marily symbolic value, but a talk which Strescmann had on this occasion 
with the French prime minister, Poincare, gave a new impulse to efforts 
aiming at a final reparations settlement. The reparations agent, Parker 
Gilbert, was an energetic advocate of a new treaty which would stipulate 
a final sum for the German obligations—whereas the Dawes plan had 
merely determined the amount of the German annuities but not their 
number—and would also make German obligations unconditional by 
removing the “transfer clause”—the responsibility of the German govern¬ 
ment should no longer be confined to the payment in marks of each 
instalment but should include the procurement of enough foreign cur¬ 
rency to effect the transfer to the creditor treasuries/' It was widely as¬ 
sumed, though not generally agreed (outside Germany), that the removal 
of the protective transfer clause would have to be compensated by a re¬ 
duction of the annual payments. 

Negotiations among the governments led to the appointment of an 
international “expert” committee which convened in Paris early in 1929. 
The designation of the delegates as experts was a way to avoid direct 
responsibility of the respective governments for the attitude taken by 
their nationals at the conference. This was convenient from the European 
point of view and necessary for the United States, if any American was 
to participate, since Congress would not have tolerated official American 
involvement in intergovernmental negotiations about the reparations 
issue. The “expert” fiction made it possible for the American lawyer and 
industrialist Owen D. Young to accept the chairmanship. But however 
useful, the label of an expert conference did not have the merit of ex¬ 
pressing the true state of affairs: the question of how much Germany 
should pay had outgrown the phase in which the creditor powers were 
willing to regard it as a matter for expert judgment. The reparations 
problem had become a matter for political decision. 

German “experts” were Hjalmar Schacht and Albert Vogler, one of the 
most prominent Ruhr industrialists. Obviously, the federal government 
tried to make sure that the responsibility for German consent to a new 
reparations agreement would be shared with the right wing of industry 
and finance. This would have been wise if the government had been 
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in a position to let the negotiations go to pieces, but since the unfavor¬ 
able financial position of the Reich made it imperative to obtain results, 
it was dangerous to leave the negotiations in the hands of men who had 
to gain politically from aggravating the government’s difficulties. It was 
doubly dangerous to do so when these men had the technical position 
of experts, that is, of spokesmen not subject to government instructions. 

Schacht may have intended from the outset so to conduct the negotia¬ 
tions as to embarrass the government, especially the Social-Democratic 
Finance Minister Hilferding, or he may have entertained illusions about 
his possible success and may have seen himself returning as Germany’s 
deliverer from the burden of reparations which socialists and other demo¬ 
crats had meekly accepted. 

In any event, when the Allied “experts” submitted a proposal of the 
kind which every realistic observer had expected—annuities amounting to 
2,200,000,000 marks in the average for 59 years and complete removal of 
transfer protection—Schacht made a counterproposal which produced a 
crisis. Germany was to pay annuities of only 1,650,000,000 marks for 37 
years, with all but 450,000,000 and the deliveries in kind protected by a 
transfer clause, and even the acceptance of these relatively small uncon¬ 
ditional obligations was to be dependent on concessions which were 
entirely extraneous to the agenda of the conference: a German share in 
the colonial world and alterations in the German-Polish boundary. 6 

These extraneous issues, far more than the low figures, caused an up¬ 
roar. Immediately after the submission of Schacht’s memorandum, the 
Allied representatives regarded continued conversations as futile and 
were in a mood to break off the conference. Such a rupture would have 
thrown the German finances into complete confusion, since the budget 
could not have sustained the full amount of the Dawes annuity (2.500,- 
000,000 marks plus a still undetermined addition, to be calculated on the 
basis of a prosperity index). The Allies and the Americans, however, 
being Germany’s creditors, had almost the same interest as the Germans 
themselves in avoiding a budget crisis that would have been ruinous for 
German credit. Therefore sober thoughts prevailed after the first excite¬ 
ment had passed, and the sessions were merely suspended, not terminated. 
Schacht and Vogler returned to Berlin for an exchange of opinions with 
the government. 

The latter, and especially the Social Democrats Muller and Hilferding, 
were in a difficult situation. They could not afford to let Schacht ruin 
the conference, but if they forced him to modify his attitude or resign 
his position, he was certain to support the nationalist propaganda against 
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any settlement that would be reached, and his authority and knowledge 
would greatly add to the dangers of this agitation. The strategy of burden¬ 
ing the political Right with coresponsibility for the coming reparations 
agreement seemed to have ended in failure. Fortunately for the Muller 
cabinet, Schacht also was facing a predicament. To a considerable extent, 
his domestic influence was a product of his international reputation. By 
playing the enfant terrible in Paris, he had seriously impaired his prestige 
abroad; he would have destroyed it by refusing to come to an agree¬ 
ment. His shrewd game, after all, had not been shrewd enough. He 
had proved as unable as anyone else to obtain a reparation settlement 
that he might have regarded as acceptable, and, without paying too high 
a price, he could not pose as the stalwart defender of German interests 
who would answer “excessive” demands with a firm and irrevocable no. 
In the course of time, he would find ways to throw the blame for the 
limitations of the new agreement on the cabinet, though he never suc¬ 
ceeded in completely convincing even his friends on the Right that he 
was without responsibility in the matter. For the time being, however, 
he grudgingly accepted a virtual mandate of the cabinet to negotiate on 
the basis of a compromise which Owen Young had worked out in the 
meantime. After considerable further bargaining, during which Vogler 
resigned in protest and had to be replaced by the more moderate in¬ 
dustrialist Ludwig Kastl, a settlement was achieved which provided for 
initial German payments of roughly 1,800,000,000 marks annually, which 
in the course of 59 years were first to rise and then to decline; all but 
660,000,000 were protected by a complicated escape clause, referring not 
only to transfer but also to collection in marks by the German tax ad¬ 
ministration, in the event of serious economic distress in Germany. Dis¬ 
tress beyond the imagination of the experts soon thrust the whole plan 
on the ash heap of history, but not early enough to prevent it from be¬ 
coming an important tool of nationalist propaganda in Germany. 

The Young plan, as the Paris scheme came to be called, was embodied 
without important changes in the protocol of the (first) Hague conference 
of government representatives in August, 1929. This international agree¬ 
ment not only lifted the political controls over the German economy— 
as the Young experts had suggested—but also conceded to Germany the 
evacuation of the Rhineland by Allied troops sooner than stated in the 
earlier time table. 7 In spite of this gain for a vital German interest, and 
in spite of the virtual identity of the Hague agreement with the experts’ 
plan, Schacht accused the government of having distorted the Young plan 
by concessions to the Allies beyond the Paris proposal; his principal argu- 
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merit was supplied by a practically irrelevant “sanction clause” against 
any German attempt to “tear up” the treaty. If Schacht wanted to play 
the role which he undoubtedly had already in mind of himself, namely 
to become the financial adviser of the extreme Right, it was a necessity 
for him to dissociate himself from the Hague agreements which the 
extreme Right was about to attack in full force; thus he had to show 
that what he had signed was different from what was now to be the 
object of the struggle. The issue of the sanction clause, loaded as it was 
with emotional power that could make people forget its irrelevancy, could 
fairly well serve Schacht’s purpose, better at least than any other reason 
that he might have given; yet in the eyes of public opinion he had only 
a fragmentary success in his attempt to free himself from his share of 
responsibility for the new reparations settlement. 

He won a great victory, however, through the inability of the Muller 
cabinet to overcome the financial difficulties. In spite of the reduction of 
reparation payments, the German treasury was not only unable to balance 
the current budget but, in the last months of 1929, was plagued by in¬ 
creasing worries over its cash liquidity. In the years preceding 1929, the 
federal government had incurred a large amount of floating debt, partly 
as a consequence of a genuine budget deficit, partly because authorized 
bond issues could not be placed, the capital market not being sufficiently 
receptive. Hilfcrding, as finance minister, apparently failed to under¬ 
stand the gravity of the situation before it was too late; it was even 
stranger that his first adviser, State Secretary Johannes Popitz, did not 
warn his chief in time against a policy of permitting matters to drift 
from bad to worse. 8 Toward the end of 1929, the situation had developed 
into a crisis; the Reich was in danger of not being able to pay the salaries 
of its employees. The domestic capital market was now more than ever 
unable to provide the necessary funds: just a few months earlier a tax- 
free bond issue had produced a most disappointing result. The govern¬ 
ment was negotiating with American banks, but they insisted on the 
approval of Schacht. The latter was thus handed the key to the door 
through which the government had to pass on its way out of the impasse. 

Schacht was grateful for this opportunity to let the government feel his 
power. In a memorandum of December 6—the same document in which 
he attacked the government for its alleged distortion of the Young plan— 
he bitterly criticized the financial policy of the Reich and demanded 
evidence of a firm will to initiate a financial reform. He seemed deter¬ 
mined not to give the foreign banks the green light without a fundamental 
change in federal policy. The government, in dire need of foreign credits, 
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could not afford to offer any resistance to its arrogant enemy. On the 
other hand, the Muller cabinet was in no position to produce immediately 
a plan for a sound reform of the federal finances, first because such a 
reform would have taken time , and secondly, because the political 
coherence of the cabinet, with the German People's party and the Social 
Democrats continually at loggerheads, was not strong enough to challenge 
the vested interests Right and Left as would have been necessary for a 
real remedy of the treasury’s ills. Thus the government made a mere 
gesture. It drew up a financial plan, providing for some new revenue, on 
the other hand reducing income, corporation, and property taxes as an 
encouragement to business; the contributions to unemployment insurance 
were increased to make it more nearly independent of the federal treasury. 
This program, produced by a cabinet which had a socialist leader and a 
socialist finance minister, was a tragic irony: it was precisely the kind 
of program which socialists, had they been in opposition, would have 
denounced as a burden on the masses and a boon to the capitalists. But 
in spite of the sacrifices which the program proposed to lay on the people, 
it would have failed to improve the condition of the treasury in an ade¬ 
quate measure even if its immediate enactment had been assured, which 
was by no means certain. Moreover, the program, though thoroughly dis¬ 
appointing to the socialists, failed to appease the German People’s party, 
which was opposed to the increase in contributions for unemployment 
insurance and, instead, insisted on a cutting of benefits. Worst of all, 
the program did not even buy Schacht’s consent, and on December 19 
the negotiations with Dillon-Read, the American banking firm which 
was to have supplied the temporary credit for the treasury in cooperation 
with German and probably other American banks, were finally broken 
off. 

Now Schacht declared that he was ready to come to the government’s 
rescue but laid down a new condition: a sinking fund must be established, 
into which at least 450,000,000 marks from increased taxes or reduced 
expenditures were to be fed during 1930. When the Reichstag, in panic, 
had enacted a law to this effect, Schacht took action: since there was no 
time to start new negotiations with foreign financiers, he induced the 
largest German banks to make an advance to the government and 
promised them in return to increase their liquidity, if that should be neces¬ 
sary, by the credit-creating power of the Reichsbank. In other words, the 
credit for the government was to come in part from money newly created 
for this purpose. Such action was, of course, inflationary in principle, but 
the amount was not large enough to be dangerous. 
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Hilferding and Popitz, having been forced to submit to Schacht's 
ultimatum, resigned even before the Reichstag had formally enacted the 
sinking-fund law, with a ringing protest against the pressure under 
which the head of the Rcichsbank had put the federal government. 
Hilferding, with his great knowledge and penetrating intelligence, failed 
for the second time as the head of the German treasury because of his 
lack of mastery of administrative detail and other routine business, such 
as the proper care for cash liquidity. But there was more than that to 
Hilferding’s second failure. He had not heeded the truth which Breitner 
and Seitz in Vienna and Snowden in Britain had grasped so well: that 
a socialist finance minister in a capitalist economy and surrounded by 
hostile groups must keep solvent at almost any price. 

The resignation of Hilferding was Schacht’s greatest triumph. Just a 
few months earlier, he had been freed from an even more dangerous 
opponent: Gustav Strcscmann, who had been mainly responsible for the 
government’s attitude during the Young crisis, had died on October 3. 
His death had not only removed the most effective advocate of the 
conciliation policy, but also the most important mediator between the 
German People’s party and the Social Democrats, and had thereby further 
weakened the cabinet’s ability to offer resistance to Schacht. The latter 
now stood at the apex of his influence, but his position suffered from a 
great inner weakness: he had accumulated much power without any 
clear plan of how to use it. 9 Specifically, to make sure that strong measures 
would be taken, it would have been necessary to follow up the financial 
program and the sinking-fund law 10 with continuous consultations with 
the federal government, accompanied, if necessary, by some pressure. 
For this purpose Schacht would have had to preserve his foreign con¬ 
nections, which gave him much prestige at home, and, more important 
than anything else, he would have had to stay in office. Instead, he quite 
unnecessarily engaged in demonstrations against the Hague agreements, 
and thereby overreached himself. 

The August conference in The Hague had left some questions still 
open, and a second conference of government representatives convened, 
again in the Hague, early in January, 1930. Schacht had refused to be 
one of the delegates, and he further declared—in a letter to the chairman 
of the organization committee of the Bank for International Settlements— 
that the Reichsbank would participate in the founding of the International 
Bank—recommended by the Paris experts to replace the reparations agent 
—only if there was no further “distortion” of the Young plan—meaning 
that the problem of the liquidation of German property in Britain and 
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the problem of sanctions were to be solved in favor of the German point 
of view. This attitude of the Reichsbank president amounted to an 
attempted sabotage of the agreement. In retaliation, the government pro¬ 
nounced that the Reichsbank would be forced by law to participate in the 
international institution. To Schacht, it was intolerable to be thus shown 
the limits of his power by the politicians he despised. Patience was not 
in Schacht’s character. He resigned from the presidentship of the Reichs¬ 
bank and was replaced by Hans Luther, with whom he had once shared 
the credit for the stabilization of the mark. 

All these events were very important, but not for the reasons why they 
seemed so to most contemporaries. Reparations came to a stop a year and 
a half after the second Hague conference, and the amounts imposed 
on Germany proved highly irrelevant. The plight of the German treasury 
grew so rapidly that within a few months it did no longer matter what 
the financial program of the Muller cabinet had provided. The Young 
plan crisis, however, as distinguished from the technical provisions of 
the Young plan, exerted great influence on history. 

In the first place, Schacht’s revolt against the cabinet put the lime¬ 
light on the important question of what the position of a central bank 
should be in an economically active state. According to the classical 
concept, which had been evolved in the nineteenth century mainly through 
the example of the Bank of England, the note-issuing institution should 
be independent of the government within the framework of the law 
that regulated the bank’s operations. This concept was entirely logical 
as long as the treasury’s credit policy aimed exclusively, or almost ex¬ 
clusively, at the maintenance of fiscal liquidity and at the avoidance of 
excessive interest rates on the public debt. But if credit policy is to be 
used as an instrument against depressions or against economic stagnation 
with the degree of boldness necessary for the chance of a beneficial effect, 
or if the management of credit is to serve purposes of foreign policy 
(reparations, armament, foreign aid), then it is imperative to coordinate 
measures in the credit field with the general economic policy of the 
country, and in this event a division of responsibility for credit manage¬ 
ment between the central bank and the government can easily lead to 
confusion and mutual frustration. But if the bank is subordinated to the 
government, a safeguard is removed from the protection of the value 
of money, of which the central bank as an independent agency has once 
been the guardian. Influencing the price level is an indispensable and 
therefore legitimate instrument of economic policy, especially of employ¬ 
ment policy, and even the stability of international currency ratios need 
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not be treated as sacrosanct, but the value o£ money either in terms of 
goods or in terms of foreign currencies should not be changed arbitrarily 
or as the simplest way out of some difficulty. Such international agree¬ 
ments as the Charter of the International Monetary Fund can be inter¬ 
preted as attempts to solve the dilemma between the necessity of con¬ 
centrating credit powers in the hands of the government and the need 
for safeguards against the misuse of these powers. It is still too early to 
say whether a full solution can really be found along this road. 

The problem of the coordination of monetary and credit policy with 
general economic policy is not peculiar to socialism, but for socialists it 
has a special significance, because the management of money and credit 
must by necessity play a crucial role in the execution of any central 
plan. 11 In Schacht’s struggle with a socialist-led cabinet the fundamental 
issues were obscured by indignation over Schacht’s irresponsible actions, 
but behind the conflict between an irrascible, tactless, and malicious bank 
president and a cabinet torn by political dissension and (after Stresemann’s 
death) without strong personalities was the unsolved question of how 
to adjust the position of the central bank to new concepts of government 
functions. 

Another reason why the Young crisis was important, despite the 
merely ephemeral significance of the practical arrangements achieved, was 
the effect upon the German political climate. Schacht’s memoranda con¬ 
firmed the general public in its overestimation of the reparations issue— 
which actually had much less influence upon the German standard of 
living than even a medium-sized spontaneous change in the business situa¬ 
tion—and thus laid the foundation for the belief, which became wide¬ 
spread during the later phases of the depression, that Germany could 
never hope for a prosperous economic condition until the Versailles 
treaty was torn to pieces. Schacht’s mixture of the attitude of an economic 
expert denouncing the ignorance and amateurish frivolity of politicians 
with his highly sentimentalized nationalism was excellent material for 
propaganda that would impress a people in despair. 

Not only Schacht’s memoranda and speeches were an asset to the 
nationalist movement: so was his personal support, his open alliance with 
the enemies of the democratic republic as a consequence of the Young 
crisis. Not that Schacht was at any time particularly popular; rather, 
his reputation as the savior of the mark was tainted in the eyes of many 
Germans—and especially of those of the lower middle class who filled 
the ranks of the nationalists—with the establishment of a .stabilization 
ratio legally extinguishing a large part of the value of previous savings. 
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But Schacht became one of the links between the extreme nationalists, 
and especially the National Socialists, and the business world. His ad¬ 
herence to the extreme political Right and his subsequent personal rela¬ 
tions to Hitler lent the extreme nationalistic groups a kind of economic 
respectability which was even more important than financial support. The 
Nazis, to be sure, had always had followers from the ranks of industry, 
especially from small enterprises, and also had their protectors in heavy 
industry. But in Germany, in spite of the great export interests of her 
industry, experts in international economic relations were relatively rare 
in industry as compared with commerce and banking. Now, here was 
a banker, and in the eyes of the German public the most prominent of 
all, who supported the attacks upon the Young plan, who denounced the 
federal ministers as idiots or traitors, and who was soon to shake hands 
with the Fiihrcr. Who could still maintain that Hitler and his friends 
and supporters were just a bunch of ignorant fellows who talked about 
world affairs without understanding their elements? 

POPULAR UNREST 

The increasing unemployment benefited the Communist movement, and 
Stalin’s conflict with Bukharin, turning the wheel of the Third Inter¬ 
national to the left, caused the German Communists to exploit the 
popularity of their slogans through violent demonstrations against the 
government and especially against the Social Democrats. A number of 
minor disturbances, in which not only the Communists but also the 
Nazis had a major part, induced Albert Grzesinski, Prussian minister of 
the interior, to forbid all street demonstrations in several large cities, 
among others Berlin. The order was issued in March, and Grzesinski 
may have hoped that before the beginning of May the atmosphere would 
be sufficiently calmed to justify the repeal of the prohibition and thus 
make the annual First-of-May demonstrations of labor possible. But 
neither the Communists nor the Nazis were in a mood to oblige the 
Prussian government, and thus Grzesinski found himself in an awkward 
situation. Under the monarchy, the workers had been forced by the police 
to stay indoors with their meetings—at least in Prussia. During the first 
years of the republic, it had appeared as a great achievement that labor 
could go out into the streets. Now a socialist minister, represented in 
Berlin by a socialist chief of police—Karl Zdrgiebel—was taking this right 
away from the working class! The minister was undoubtedly motivated 
by the desire to prevent bloodshed; as it turned out, he failed in this 
purpose. 
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When May 1 approached and it became clear that the ban would not 
be lifted, the Social Democratic party and the free trade unions decided 
to abide by the regulation and hold their meetings inside. It was clear, 
of course, that Communist propaganda would make the utmost of this 
“meekness” of the socialists, but the latter would not have improved the 
situation by provoking an open conflict with their comrades in the 
Prussian government and the Prussian police administration. The Com¬ 
munists, however, decided to challenge the police. In vain did Zorgicbcl, 
on the eve of the crucial date, appeal to all concerned to keep the peace. 
The Communists tried to demonstrate and their columns were dispersed 
by the police. In the days following these events, street battles took place 
every night between the police and Communists in two Berlin districts, 
Neukolln and Wedding, where the Communists erected barricades and 
the police tried to destroy them, with an excess of zeal that led to much 
firing and considerable loss of life. Zorgiebcl, for a while, became the 
principal target of Communist attacks and his name a byword among 
Left radicals. But it is hardly justified to hold the Berlin street battles 
responsible for the widening cleavage between the Communists and 
Social Democrats in Germany, as several observers have done: 12 it is 
hard to believe that the relations between the two parties would have 
been substantially less hostile if Grzesinski had repealed his ban on 
street demonstrations before May 1. The Communist party, in this period, 
had been instructed by the Third International to treat the Social Demo¬ 
crats as the principal enemy—as a variety of fascists rather than a prole¬ 
tarian party. 13 There was no chance for a common front or even an 
armistice between the two parties at that time. But the May events in 
Berlin had the important effect of weakening the socialist position among 
the workers. Here was the Prussian police, praised by the Social Demo¬ 
crats as the most important defense force of the republic, directed by 
a socialist chief under the authority of a socialist cabinet minister, dis¬ 
persing unarmed workers when they wanted to celebrate the traditional 
holiday of the socialist movement and spilling workers’ blood when 
the latter remonstrated against such an outrage! That was the language 
which the Communists were now able to use in their shop propaganda. 
Grzesinski and Zorgiebel had been right in their assumption that they 
could not let things drift without asserting the authority of the state 
against the extremists who continually disturbed the public order, but 
the time they chose for this assertion was unfortunate. A few weeks’ 
delay in the imposition of the ban would not have caused any major 
misfortune—although it might have added to the bitterness of the in- 
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vective with which the conservatives and the Nazis abused the govern¬ 
ment—and would have saved the situation as far as the First of May 
was concerned. Severing seems to have recognized that the socialists and 
the republic had nothing to gain by aggravating the repression and as 
federal minister of the interior rejected Grzesinski’s suggestion that the 
Communist party be outlawed— the Communists themselves had expected 
such a measure, which would have confirmed their theory that the 
Social Democrats had decided to rule with fascist methods in the interest 
of world capitalism. 11 Only the League of Red Front Fighters, the 
paramilitary organization of the Communists, was officially suppressed, 
but undoubtedly continued to exist underground. 

But violence was not confined to the cities, and Communists were not 
its only perpetrators. Just as unemployment fostered radicalism among 
the workers, so did low agricultural prices and high costs of operation 
among the farmers. Rural discontent with economic conditions was 
aggravated by the feeling that the democratic republic was a prevailingly 
urban regime—which was sociologically correct but did not justify the 
implication that rural interests were being sacrificed to city interests: in 
the matter of tariff protection and otherwise, the agriculturists had re¬ 
ceived more than their proportionate share in the attention of the legis¬ 
lators. These favors, it is true, had not led to satisfactory conditions, be¬ 
cause of the world-wide disparity between industrial and agricultural 
prices in combination with the increasing pressure of foreign competition 
upon German agriculture; tariff walls could not completely stave off this 
pressure, since it was reinforced by technological developments, for 
instance by progress of refrigeration, which permitted transportation of 
cattle products to the European continent from overseas in larger quantities 
and with less cost. The farmers, of course, were not content to blame 
world-wide economic developments for their plight. They believed that 
their own government must somehow be at fault, and they were quick 
to blame the “sacrificing of agriculture” on socialists, internationalists, 
Jews, or city dwellers in general. 

In some parts of North Germany indignation burst into a series of 
bomb throwings, which destroyed much property. Sometimes the fore¬ 
closure of farms was the cause, the occasion, or the pretext for these 
acts of violence; sometimes, for instance, when a bomb exploded in the 
Reichstag building on September 1, 1929, the motives were obviously 
political. It was not in the parts of Germany where large estates prevailed 
that these outrages were most frequent; rather, more of them occurred in 
Schleswig-Holstein than elsewhere—in a province of large family farms, 
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with relatively few Junker estates. The unrest was among the farmers, 
and it was undoubtedly genuine, but it was exploited by political wire¬ 
pullers who had connections with the Nazis. 

A new series of business scandals implicating government officials 
added to public excitement. As in the immediate postinflation era, mis¬ 
deeds which in prosperous times might never have been detected because 
fraud and bribery could be covered up with profits, now led to criminal 
prosecution because insolvency of debtors brought the facts into the open. 
The merchant who had borrowed under false pretenses was actually 
unable to repay the debt because his speculations, which might have suc¬ 
ceeded under more favorable conditions, collapsed and made him a bank¬ 
rupt; irregularities in a city administration, of which the public might 
never have heard as long as the municipal budget could be easily balanced, 
were revealed by the scrutiny which followed fiscal strain. The politically 
most important corruption case that broke out during the depression, and 
in this respect comparable only to the Barmat case, was the prosecution 
of the Sklarek brothers for fraud, and, in connection with it, the indict¬ 
ment of several high officials of the Berlin city administration for the 
acceptance of bribes. The Sklareks, dealers in clothing, had been able 
to obtain huge loans from the municipal bank; they also had been given 
a virtual monopoly in supply clothing to municipal institutions and a 
sort of official commendation for sales to municipal employees. These 
opportunities for reaping high profits were granted to the firm by city 
officials who in turn received various favors from the Sklareks. The matter 
could no longer be concealed when the Sklareks were unable to repay 
the loan to the municipal bank. The loss to the city treasury attracted 
particular attention because of the financial difficulties in which the city 
of Berlin, like many other German municipalities, found itself as a con¬ 
sequence of the economic depression. The Sklarek credits themselves, 
causing the city a loss of 10,000,000 marks, played a minor role in the 
Berlin deficit. Nor was the Sklarek scandal outstanding by the magnitude 
of the amounts involved, when compared with other affairs of fraudulent 
borrowing from public credit institutions. The case of the Raiffeisen- 
bank, a scandal which had been smouldering since 1924, but did not be¬ 
come known to the public before 1927 and could be cleared up only in the 
beginning of 1929, caused losses of 40,000,000 marks to various institutions 
of the Prussian and federal governments. 15 This was decidedly a scandal 
of the political Right, 10 and just for that reason proved much less of a 
sensation because its exploitation for political purposes, in the words of 
Friedrich Stampfcr, “would have been only in the interest of the Left 
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which was less inclined toward such methods of political struggle” 17 
The Sklarck case received some of its political flavor from the fact that two 
of the three Sklarck brothers had held membership in the Social Demo¬ 
cratic party; more important, however, were their personal relations with 
high officials of the Berlin city administration. Although by no means all 
these officials were Social Democrats—Mayor Gustav Boss, for instance, 
who had been guilty of minor but stupid indiscretions in accepting favors 
from the Sklareks, was a member of the German Democratic party—the 
city administration was so widely identified with the socialists that the 
blame which the Sklarck case put on the former worked out to the detri¬ 
ment of the latter. Also, since the Sklareks were Jews, the case supplied 
material for anti-Semitic propaganda. 

NAZI STIRRINGS 

All these troubles of the republic were, of course, a boon to the Nazis. 
So was the propaganda against the Young plan. As soon as the protocol 
of the Paris conference had been signed, the Nationalists under Hugen- 
berg’s leadership and the Stahlhelm submitted an initiative proposition 
for the enactment of a law which was to provide, first, that the federal 
government be obliged to repeal the “acknowledgment of war guilt” and 
to demand of the Allies that the pertinent articles of the Versailles treaty 
be formally invalidated; second, that the government be forbidden to 
accept any new burdens or obligations based on the acknowledgment of 
war guilt, and it was explicitly stated that the plan of the Paris experts 
would come under this category; third, any members or representatives 
of the federal government who would sign treaties containing such for¬ 
bidden obligations, would be liable to the penalties of treason. This latter 
provision was originally expressed in such broad language that even 
President Hindenburg would have been threatened with the peni¬ 
tentiary under the proposed bill, in the event that he would sign the 
Young plan, as, of course, he later did. 18 

The initiative failed miserably. It received only slightly more signa¬ 
tures than were sufficient to get it on the ballot, and at the election only 
5,800,000 out of 42,200,000 voters supported the bill. The importance of 
this action, however, was not dependent on technical success but lay in 
the establishment of a common front of all extremists of the Right. The 
front included the Nazis and Hugenberg Nationalists, the Stahlhelm, the 
United Patriotic Societies, the Pan-German League, and a host of others. 
In the background appeared Hjalmar Schacht, who declared that he 
disapproved of the initiative, but in all his public declarations created 
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propaganda material for the “national front” which tried to win voters 
for the hill. Thus Hitler was greeted as a comrade-in-arms by monarchists, 
militarists, and spokesmen for both large estates and heavy industry. 

Under all these circumstances, it was no miracle that the Nazi party 
recovered quickly from its defeat in the 1928 elections. Its inner develop¬ 
ment also was on the whole favorable to its outward success, although for 
a long time various quarrels of a personal nature diverted strength from 
political action. In 1926, Hitler had made a particularly clever move by 
appointing Dr. Joseph Gocbbels head of the party organization in Berlin. 
Goebbels accomplished two tasks, seemingly incompatible, between 1926 
and 1929: he secured for the party at least a toe hold in the Berlin working 
class, and he broke the influence of the more consciously socialistic wing 
of the party under the leadership of the brothers Gregor and Otto 
Strasser. He could accomplish this second task only because he himself 
knew how to use the language of social radicalism. Did he merely use 
the language or was he also a radical by conviction? Did Goebbels, in 
fact, have any convictions? No doubt, he was a cynic, driven by burning 
personal ambition, by an urge to obtain prestige and power as a com¬ 
pensation for his physical disabilities—he was a small, clubfooted man— 
and for this purpose he used extremely clever and extremely unscrupulous 
propaganda along with his great organizing ability. But if he had no 
real convictions, he was still not indifferent to the political tendencies 
which he supported: by instinct, he was an extremist and an enemy of 
all those who stood above him. Unlike the Strasser brothers, who pro¬ 
posed program points and fought for their adoption by the party—an 
attempt which forced Otto Strasser out of the party and contributed to 
the rift between Hitler and Gregor Strasser and thereby to the latter’s 
violent death in 1934—Goebbels never insisted on any particular postulate 
unless Hitler had sanctioned it, but always gave the demands of the 
parly a revolutionary and almost nihilistic turn. His essence was hate. 
He has often and rightly been described as the most diabolic figure among 
the many devils who surrounded Hitler, and yet he had not only Satan’s 
perfidy and cruelty but also his grandeur—in 1945, when others tried to 
save themselves, Goebbels voluntarily died in the pose of the Fiihrer’s loyal 
palatine. 

Early in 1930, the Nazis gained prestige by having one of their number 
enter a state cabinet, the government of Thuringia. In that state, they 
had doubled their popular vote and almost tripled the percentage of 
registered voters choosing the Nazi ticket in the eighteen months be¬ 
tween the 1928 Reichstag elections and the 1929 elections for the Thu- 
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ringian state legislature. Even so, the Nazis in 1921) obtained only a slightly 
greater share in the popular vote than the Communists (1T.3 per cent 
against 10.7 per cent), and with the Social Democrats by far the strongest 
party (32.5 per cent), the “Marxists'’ together were still not very far from 
a majority. The Nazis, however, benefited by the general feeling that the 
trend was in their favor, and, furthermore, by the remembrance of the 
scmi-Communist regime that had existed in Thuringia in the Brandler 
period: the middle class feared a renewal of that event so much as to 
accept and even demand a bloc of all “non-Marxists” as a foundation for 
a “bourgeois” government. The inclusion of the Nazis in such a bloc 
was a necessity because of the weakness of the middle parties in Thuringia; 
the Center obtained only 1.2 per cent, the Democrats only 2.9 per cent, 
and even the German People’s party only 8.5 per cent of the popular vote 
in the state elections. The participation in a state government supple¬ 
mented the effect of Hugenberg’s and Schachl’s cooperation with Hitler 
in putting the stamp of respectability on the Nazi movement. Severing, 
federal minister of the interior, tried to counteract this effect by official 
objections to some measures of the Thuringian Nazi minister Wilhelm 
Frick. Severing contended that these measures favored subversive tend¬ 
encies of the Nazi movement, and with this argument stopped the federal 
contributions to the cost of the Thuringian state police, but the political 
situation in Thuringia remained unchanged. Somewhat more effectual 
was an order by which Minister of Defense Groencr obliged all soldiers 
and officers to counteract Nazi as well as Communist propaganda in 
the army; three lieutenants who had attempted to form a Nazi cell were 
arrested and eventually sentenced to prison. 

The Social Democrats Forced Out of Office 

After Stresemann’s death, the German People’s party drifted to the Right, 
and it could be foreseen that within a limited period the party would 
break with the Social Democrats and thereby produce not only a change 
of government but also a parliamentary impasse: the great coalition was 
the only firm foundation on which a majority government could be 
placed. Once this foundation was destroyed, the enemies of the republic 
could argue that democracy had proved unworkable and must be re¬ 
moved. The Weimar Republic, to be sure, would not have collapsed as 
it did in 1932 if the economic depression had not caused the ranks of the 
Nazis to swell; but neither would German democracy have fallen if even 
a strong minority of industrial leaders had been willing to support a 
policy of compromise with the Social Democrats. The unwillingness of 
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the German entrepreneurial class—even of its more moderate section 
represented not by the Nationalists but by the German People’s party— 
to continue cooperation with the workers’ political representatives dis¬ 
armed the republic in the rising tide of extremism. Given the determination 
of Stresemann’s party to repudiate his heritage, and given the progressing 
economic paralysis, all details, such as intrigues of the enemies of de¬ 
mocracy, or waverings and false judgments on the part of its friends, 
could not do more than turn the overwhelming probability of doom into 
certainty; yet these details must be recorded. 

Of the specific issues which caused the downfall of the Muller cabinet, 
Eastern agricultural distress played an important part. The economic 
trend had been unfavorable to all German agriculture, but the East with 
its rough climate and generally poor soil was even harder hit than the 
more adaptable West. The prevalence of agriculture in most Eastern 
provinces made the crisis of farming not only a misfortune for a particular 
vocational group but a calamity for the whole region. President von 
Hindcnburg, who by family tradition felt closely connected with the 
large-estate owners in the East, was anxious to assist Eastern agriculture 
by a credit program; he may also have been influenced by a vague idea, 
then current in many minds, that the German East formed a sort of 
protective wall against Poland and might be undermined by economic 
misery. 

According to the rumor later circulating in Berlin, Hindcnburg told 
some of his acquaintances that he had been forced to part with his “best 
chancellor,” Hermann Muller, because it would have been impossible to 
assist Eastern agriculture to a sufficient extent under a socialist-led gov¬ 
ernment. Whether the story is literally true and whether the Social Demo¬ 
crats would really have refused to make the Osthilfc large enough to 
satisfy Hindenburg is irrelevant here: 10 the important point is that the 
Reichsprasident believed a turn to the Right to be necessary for the eco¬ 
nomic salvation of the East. This idea had hardly originated in Hinden- 
burg’s own mind: it had most likely been planted there by Schleicher and 
others—especially Hindenburg’s son Oscar—who had decided that the 
time had come to cut the government loose from Social Democratic lead¬ 
ership—most if not all of them without a clear view of the conse¬ 
quences. This was the first important move of the “camarilla,” the group 
of wirepullers that had formed around the president and tried to use 
him as their political tool. 20 

Hindenburg could not have reorganized the government without a 
cabinet crisis: the controversy over unemployment insurance gave the 
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"camarilla” the opportunity of carrying out their plans. The German 
system of unemployment insurance was based on the assumption that 
the contributions of employers and employees would normally enable 
the government insurance agency—the Reichsanstalt fur Arbeitsver- 
mittelung und Arbeitslosenversickening (Federal Institution for Em¬ 
ployment Service and Unemployment Insurance)—to keep its budget in 
balance; the law had made provisions, however, for temporary loans 
which the federal government should give to the Reichsanstalt in times of 
great unemployment and which should be repaid in more prosperous 
periods. This system would have worked well in a short depression such 
as Germany had suffered in 1926, but contributions, calculated under 
assumptions of normality, were bound to become inadequate during a 
protracted business paralysis. The critical point, however, would not have 
been reached so early in the depression except for two aggravating cir¬ 
cumstances: first, the German unemployment insurance system had been 
created only on the eve of the depression, and therefore had not had time 
to accumulate reserves; and second, the law had not been drawn up with 
sufficient care for the financial equilibrium of the insurance, and therefore 
offered opportunities for misuse. 21 Under these circumstances, it was no 
wonder that the Reichsanstalt had to borrow more and more from the 
treasury, which at the same time suffered from a dwindling of tax revenue. 

All parties recognized that the deficit resulting from this situation had 
to be met, but the socialists wished to raise the payroll tax which had to 
be paid to the Reichsanstalt by employers and employees, whereas the 
German People’s party insisted on securing financial equilibrium by cuts 
in benefits. Already in the fall of 1929 this dispute had threatened to 
destroy the foundation of the Muller cabinet; at that time the matter had 
been temporarily settled through Strcsemann’s mediation. Since the 
financial situation grew progressively worse, the issue broke out anew 
in the last days of March, 1930. The Center party and the Democrats were 
anxious to prevent a break. Dr. Heinrich Pruning, chairman of the parlia¬ 
mentary group of the Center party and a labor expert as well as a special¬ 
ist in finance, joined with Dr. Oscar Meyer, a Democrat with friendly rela¬ 
tions to the socialists, in working out a compromise that would have post¬ 
poned a decision for six months. On the Social Democratic side, Herman 
Muller, Carl Severing, and Robert Schmidt would have been in favor of 
accepting this compromise, but the fourth Social Democrat in the federal 
cabinet, Rudolf Wissell, minister of labor, insisted upon an immediate 
balancing of the insurance budget through a raise in the contributions. 
The General Confederation of German Trade Unions, fearing that a 
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continued deficit of the Reichsanstalt would in the end lead to a cut in 
the benefits, expressed its opposition to the Briining-Meyer proposal in 
strong terms. Under such pressure the Social Democratic members of 
the Reichstag decided to reject the Briining-Meyer compromise, and 
Muller was forced to tender the resignation of the cabinet. 22 

The grave consequences of the breakdown of the great coalition have 
led to accusations against Wissell and the labor unions: to many observers 
it seemed as if the leaders of German labor had opened the gates to 
calamity for almost trivial reasons. The unemployment insurance was 
certainly important, but its existence was not at stake; the postponement 
of its financial rehabilitation may have been unwise yet delay by a few 
months would not have added much to the final cost. But neither would 
acceptance of the compromise by the Social Democrats have averted the 
crisis: since the German People’s party was determined to turn the helm 
to the Right, the Social Democrats had no means to save the great coali¬ 
tion except perhaps for a few weeks. By consenting to the Briining-Meyer 
scheme, they might have left the responsibility for the break to the other 
side and thereby have avoided criticism by outsiders, but they would have 
greatly increased the dissatisfaction in their own ranks. The workers were 
most anxious to protect the unemployment insurance which not only was 
their shield against misery when they lost their jobs: The insurance 
benefits also put a floor under the wage level, since the employers were 
forced by their own interest to maintain an adequate differential between 
the amount which a worker could earn on his job and the benefits he 
received without employment. Had the Social Democrats accepted the 
Briining-Meyer compromise, their rank and file would have received the 
impression that the leaders were in a hesitating mood, and the resultant 
weakening of the party would have benefited the Nazis as well as the 
Communists. Such a sacrifice might have been worth while if thereby the 
great coalition could have been preserved, but hardly for the sake of more 
favorable comments in the nonparty press. 

Since the Briining-Meyer compromise had been rejected largely upon 
the insistence of the unions, some observers believed that the power had 
shifted from the political to the trade-union arm of the labor movement. 
There was no more truth in this generalization than in the similar con¬ 
clusions which had been drawn from the trade-union “veto” of the mass 
strike back in the prc-1914 period. Of course, in 1905-1906 and in 1930, 
the trade-union leaders, as Social Democrats enjoying the confidence of 
many other party members, could exercise considerable influence within 
the party, but they could not dictate to the party from without. As 
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Stampfer has convincingly shown, their influence in this case was espe¬ 
cially great because their demands coincided with those of the left wing 
with which the unions usually disagreed. 21 * The left wingers were skepti¬ 
cal about all coalition policy and, in particular, had never been recon¬ 
ciled to the great coalition. They were absolutely opposed to continued 
participation in government under such terms as the compromise would 
have stipulated. Consequently, the right wing of the party would have 
had to fight the left wing plus the unionists, and that would have been 
a losing fight. The appearance of an imminent conflict between the 
unions and the party was mainly created by the overzealous spokesman 
for the unions at the Social Democratic Reichstag caucus: he threatened 
that, in the event of an acceptance of the compromise by the party, the 
union leaders might defy party discipline and speak in the Reichstag 
against the Bruning-Meyer proposal. But the unions would have thought 
twice before publicizing the rift so ruthlessly, especially in a period in 
which their own fight against wage reduction would have been hopeless 
without support in the legislature—a support which only the party could 
give. The intraparty situation, in addition to the meagerness of the bene¬ 
fits that an acceptance of the compromise could have produced, and not 
the danger of an estrangement of the unions from the party, induced the 
Social Democratic leaders to insist upon an immediate increase in the 
unemployment-insurance contributions and thereby to seal the doom of 
the Muller cabinet. 


The Bruning Government 
a nonparliamentary cabinet 

The day after Muller’s resignation, Hindenburg called in Bruning, and 
requested him to form a cabinet “without rigid ties to the parties,” an 
ominous formula at a moment when advocates of an authoritarian regime 
were deprecating and maligning party democracy. Bruning succeeded 
quickly in setting up his government, a smoothness of operation which 
in the eyes of public opinion contrasted favorably with the protracted 
negotiations that had been necessary in the formation of the Muller cab¬ 
inet—but actually the smoothness proved only that the wirepullers had 
made complete and effective preparations for the change well in advance 
of Muller’s fall. 

The new government leader had not wanted the great coalition to go 
to pieces. Briining’s efforts to save the Muller cabinet had been sincere 
and efficient; it was not his fault that they had failed. What, then, made 
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the wirepullers think that Briming, as chancellor, would play their game? 
They must have relied on the inner logic of events and on some emo¬ 
tional strains in Briining’s nature. The new cabinet was to be semi- 
independent of the parties. Under the circumstances, this meant that the 
government, in spite of the parliamentary experience of its leader, would 
find it increasingly difficult to obtain the necessary support from the legis¬ 
lature, and would therefore be forced to rely more and more on the 
president. With the powers of the president as the foundation of its 
own existence, the Briming government would—in the presumable opin¬ 
ion of the camarilla—have to strengthen these powers so much as to 
overshadow those of the Reichstag. Briming himself, at heart a romanti¬ 
cist on whom his war experience as a front line officer had made a deeper 
impression than even his parliamentary activities, and who felt for 
Hindenburg not merely the respect due to the chief of state but a sort of 
veneration akin to fealty for his former commander in chief, was ex¬ 
pected to pursue this course with some measure of enthusiasm. 24 

“More power for the president!” was at that time the rallying cry of all 
conservatives and reactionaries, with the exception of a few extremists 
on the Right who could not forgive Hindenburg his failure promptly to 
overthrow the democratic republic. Those who took up the slogan had 
various aims in mind. A moderate group merely wished to correct some 
weaknesses, alleged or real, of parliamentary democracy by establishing the 
president as a strong counterweight to the Reichstag without impairing 
the core of the democratic system. 25 Others planned the enlargement of 
the presidential powers as an initial step on the road to an authoritarian 
state, modeled more or less after the fascist pattern, with the restoration 
of the monarchy as a possible ultimate result. Vagueness of thought was 
widespread among the moderate as well as the radical advocates of wider 
presidential powers. Even Schleicher would probably have been at a loss 
to explain rationally the benefits which he expected of the reform. Many 
middle-class Germans favored the change simply because they wished for 
the closest practicable approach to prerevolutionary conditions, and the 
enhancement of the presidential office, which would make the president 
a sort of substitute Kaiser, appeared to them as a partial undoing of the 
November revolution. 

What Briming really thought about the constitutional question cannot 
be determined. His personal feelings for Hindenburg certainly made him 
sympathetic to the augmentation of the presidential powers, and his basic 
conservatism may have caused him to feel that a parliamentary system 
based on universal suffrage would lack stability unless supplemented by 
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the institution of a powerful president. On the other hand, Briining was 
obviously convinced that the cause of conservatism was lost unless it had 
its roots in the masses, and that therefore nothing was to be gained and 
all would be jeopardized by an attempt to deprive the voter of his sov¬ 
ereignty. Nor can a man of Bruning’s experience have been unaware of 
the dangers which, under German conditions, would be caused by 
entrusting a single man with too much power, and also of the possibility 
that president and Reichstag might checkmate each other, with inaction 
as the result. If Briining could have acted according to his own desires, 
he would probably have moved cautiously in the direction of greater 
presidential prerogatives and watched the results as they appeared; but 
there was no time for a trial-and-error method, nor, actually, was there an 
opportunity for any long-range constitutional reform. The chancellor was 
faced with the immediate practical problem of how to govern the coun¬ 
try after the rupture of the great coalition, with a Social Democratic party 
turned hostile and with the Hugenbcrg Nationalists—and, of course, the 
Communists—as irreconcilable as ever. As Schleicher had anticipated, 
Briining had to rely on the president and therefore to support an extensive 
interpretation of presidential prerogatives, whether that appeared dan¬ 
gerous or not, because the alternative would have been immediate col¬ 
lapse of democracy and even of orderly government. 

Moreover, Briining had another reason to present himself as the head 
of a presidential rather than a parliamentary cabinet. Such an attitude 
gained him the sympathies of the rebels against Hugenberg within the 
Nationalist party and of some who had already left that party. This 
rebellion against Hugenbcrg was born of a strange mixture of political 
romanticism and agrarian realism. Opposed to Hugenberg s extremism 
partly because of its threat to national unity and partly because only a 
more moderate policy could safeguard the interests of German agriculture, 
the insurgents wanted a conservative party which would cooperate with 
the Center and would find a way to the hearts of the masses; they also 
wanted a peaceful settlement of foreign problems, but more on German 
terms than the rest of the world would have conceded. All in all, these 
Popular Conservatives (Vol{sConservative), as they called themselves, 
were a group of well-intentioned people, who wanted to find a new way 
of saving Germany from her economic and political troubles but had only 
very vague ideas about the obstacles to a solution. Typical of the group 
was Gottfried Treviranus, who together with the agrarian specialist 
Martin Schiele 20 represented it in the Briining cabinet. Born into a family 
with considerable overseas interests, and long active in the naval service, 27 
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Treviranus had seen much of the world, but this contact with foreign 
countries had not given him a sound judgment on foreign affairs, nor 
did his humane outlook teach him how not to step on other people’s toes. 
Without wanting to be provocative, he was capable of acting like the 
proverbial bull in the china shop when he talked on international matters, 
and his boss Bruning then had to repair the damage. The Popular Con¬ 
servatives were in favor of enlarging the presidential prerogative; in 
this way they hoped to get around the tedious necessities of coalition 
arithmetic—and generally to freshen up the political climate. 1 ' 8 This 
group with the psychology of amateurs—in spite of the many years that 
some of them had spent in political life—occupied a key position, if not 
in reality at least in Briining’s calculations. If the Treviranus-Schicle 
group could have taken the majority of the Nationalist party away from 
Hugenbcrg, then a strong Rightist party might have emerged with which 
the Center could have carried out the necessary financial reforms in a 
parliamentary manner, without concessions to the Social Democrats. 

Along with the Popular Conservatives who were at bottom anti- 
democrats, Bruning’s cabinet included some men whose loyalty to the 
democratic constitution was beyond doubt, for instance Josef Wirth as 
minister of the interior, Groener as minister of defense, and Hermann 
Dietrich, of the Democratic party, as minister of economics. But Bruning, 
in the early period of his term of office, let the impression arise that his 
own views were close to those of the Treviranus-Schiele group. This atti¬ 
tude had a twofold purpose. On the one hand, it was intended to promote 
further desertions from the Hugenbcrg camp: conservatives would join 
Bruning more easily if he seemed to be skeptical about parliamentary 
democracy than if he appeared to be an unqualified supporter of the 
system of party government. On the other hand, by giving the Reichstag 
the impression that an attempt to overthrow the Bruning government 
might lead at least to a serious curtailment of parliamentary rights, the 
chancellor hoped to prolong the life of his minority cabinet and thus 
keep power out of the hands of the extremists who might really—and 
with pleasure—deprive the Reichstag of its influence on the executive. 

Surely, Bruning’s policy in this period was not a model of sincerity. If 
he was determined from the beginning—and no other interpretation 
seems plausible in view of his later actions—to adhere to the constitution, 
then he deceived the Treviranus group and their followers and put the 
moderate Left under the pressure of a threat which he had no intention 
of carrying out. But a statesman has no moral obligation to let his mind 
be an open book, least of all in a situation which was desperate enough 
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to justify desperate means. Briining was right in assuming that to let the 
belief in the possibility of a veiled coup d'etat arise in some minds was a 
lesser evil than to risk the advent to power of people who would carry 
out an open coup and follow it up with the suppression of all liberty. Two 
years later, good democrats would go even far beyond this position and 
would argue, with justification, that if democracy was temporarily un¬ 
workable every lover of liberty must prefer that dictatorial powers be 
assumed by those who would revive democracy at the earliest possible 
moment rather than by those who would dig its grave so deep as to 
frustrate resurrection. 

THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS AGAINST BRUNING 

Briining’s first steps as a chief of government found the support of a 
Reichstag majority. The Social Democratic motion to overthrow the 
cabinet by a vote of nonconfidence was supported only by Communists 
and Nazis; even Hugenberg, under the pressure of agrarian interests 
which wanted to give the government time to enact the farm relief 
measures, voted for Briining. The agrarian program and the first financial 
bills were passed, although with very small majorities. In foreign policy, 
the Briining cabinet was able to reap much of the harvest which its 
predecessor had planted: the Young plan came into force, the Rhineland 
was evacuated by foreign troops, and although Briand's ideas of European 
unification did not meet in all respects with German desires, the promul¬ 
gation of these ideas showed that Strescinanil's death had not put an end 
to constructive thinking on German-French relations. 

But the depression showed no signs of abatement; on the contrary, it 
grew worse all the time. Already in May, hardly more than a month 
after the appointment of the new cabinet, the necessity of new measures 
to reduce the budget deficit became obvious, and now the parties which 
had members sitting in the government—it was no longer appropriate 
to speak of coalition parties—had the greatest difficulties in agreeing 
among themselves on a financial program. Finally, a sort of understand¬ 
ing among these parties was achieved, but not without a replacement of 
Finance Minister Paul Moldenhauer, a member of the German People’s 
party, by Hermann Dietrich, a Democrat who had at first headed the 
Ministry of Economics. The support, however, which the government 
was thus able to obtain did not give it a majority in the Reichstag. Con¬ 
sequently, on July 16, the Reichstag rejected by a substantial majority the 
core part of the government’s financial program. On the same day, Presi- 
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dent Hindenburg, upon Chancellor Briining’s request, embodied the 
essential content of the financial bills in an emergency decree issued by 
virtue of Article 48, and this decree was officially communicated to the 
Reichstag as required by the constitution. Two days later, the Reichstag, 
on a Social Democratic motion, requested the repeal of the emergency 
decree. Bruning obeyed, as he was legally obliged to do, but at the same 
time dissolved the Reichstag. 

Bruning could not and did not wait for the elections before taking 
measures of financial stabilization: once more he used Article 48. Two 
weeks after the dissolution of the Reichstag he issued a new emergency 
decree increasing taxes and providing for measures intended to reduce 
expenditures. 

Much criticism has been directed against Bruning for his extensive 
interpretation of Article 48. It is true that few, if any, members of the 
Constitutional Assembly, when enacting this article, had thought of its 
use for economic legislation, but neither did they intend to give an 
exhaustive list of the situations which might justify the issuance of 
emergency decrees. The Constitutional Assembly deliberately chose the 
broad formula permitting the use of the decree power “whenever public 
order and safety are considerably disturbed or endangered.” No fair- 
minded person could deny the danger to security inherent in the financial 
difficulties which threatened the government with inability to provide for 
the minimum needs of the unemployed and other indigents and to pay 
the salaries of public employees. Bruning, therefore, could well maintain 
that he had kept within the scope of the provisions about a state of 
emergency. 

Somewhat more questionable was the constitutionality of his procedure 
from another aspect: he had flouted the authority of the Reichstag by 
issuing an emergency decree which, though not identical with the decree 
that the Reichstag had rejected, was no more acceptable to the majority. 
In his respect Bruning had no defense beyond the argument that, had he 
failed to act, the parliamentary regime would have suffered much 
greater damage—aside from the ruinous consequences to the economic 
life of the nation—and that he was prepared to heal the harm which he 
had had to inflict upon the legislative prerogatives by submitting the 
new emergency decree to the Reichstag after the elections. 29 The second 
point is undoubtedly valid, but the first may seem more dubious. Was 
Bruning really caught in a dilemma between stretching the constitution 
and remaining inactive in the face of an economic crisis? Could he not 
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have found a majority in the Reichstag if he had made a greater effort 
to reach a compromise with the socialists? Stampfer presents much 
evidence to the effect that the Social Democrats, before the rejection of 
the government’s program by the Reichstag, showed themselves ready for 
great sacrifices, and that their good will was deliberately ignored.* 10 But 
the crisis had not really been caused by the squabble over the unemploy¬ 
ment insurance and other issues of fiscal economy and taxation, and 
could not be healed by settling those issues through a compromise. The 
whole trouble had been caused, first, by the disinclination of the German 
People’s party to continue cooperation with the socialists, and, secondly, 
by Schleicher’s and Hindenburg’s decision to cut the government loose 
from the Social Democrats. Any premature rapprochement between 
Briining and the socialists would have cost the chancellor too much sup¬ 
port on the Right for a majority in the Reichstag, and would probably 
also have antagonized Hindenburg and induced him to entrust the gov¬ 
ernment to an extreme right winger—with the result that democracy 
would have been dealt a quick death. Briining’s dilemma was therefore 
very real and could not have been avoided. 

The points in the emergency decree to which the socialists most bit¬ 
terly objected concerned the social-insurance laws, not only the unem¬ 
ployment insurance but also the health insurance. The government 
rightly believed that economy in all types of expenditure was imperative, 
and that increased contributions to unemployment insurance should, if 
possible, be compensated for by lower charges for other purposes. Most 
accusations against the administration of the German health-insurance 
institutions were unjustified, but the system favored claims for treatment 
in trivial cases—the kind for which the uninsured part of the population 
would not call a physician. In order to reduce this load on the insurance 
chests, the emergency decree introduced a fee—a low one—for a doctor’s 
initial consultation in each case of sickness and for each prescription, as 
deterrents to the use of insurance institutions in instances of mere passing 
discomfort. This effect was more or less achieved, but in a period of such 
widespread indigence even the low fee undoubtedly prevented some pa¬ 
tients from seeking medical advice soon enough to forestall more serious 
illness. Another feature which the socialists found highly objectionable 
was the “citizens’ tax,” a per-capita levy which the municipalities could 
collect and which was undoubtedly a crude instrument of fiscal policy; 
but the gravity of the crisis forced the government to disregard even gen¬ 
erally sound considerations when they stood in the way of opening up 
new sources of revenue. 
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THE NAZIS WIN AT THE POLLS 

After an election campaign marked by bitterness between the Social Dem¬ 
ocrats and the Center party, the votes were taken on September 14, 1930. 
Everybody had expected a substantial increase in Nazi votes, but neither 
the government nor the general public had been prepared for the magni¬ 
tude of that increase: the number of Hitler seats jumped from 12 to 107. 
A large part of the more than 6,000,000 Nazi votes—a rise by more than 
5,000,000 since 1928—was undoubtedly cast by the 4,000,000 new voters, 
whom economic despair had spurred from political lethargy and who had 
no patience with moderate policies. Another source of Nazi votes was the 
loss of 1,000,000 by the German People’s party (which was reduced from 
45 to 30 seats) and that of 200,000 by the Democratic party, now called 
“State party.” The Social Democrats had lost little; the Communists had 
gained considerably—they, too, must have found support among the new 
voters. Strangely enough, the Center party could also register a gain. 

Next to the Nazi increase, the most important result was the disap¬ 
pointing performance of the Popular Conservatives. 31 For a moment, it 
is true, the election statistics gave them the illusion of success, for if all 
splinter groups from the Hugenberg Nationalists (who lost about 40 per 
cent of their seats) were added together, the total amounted to nearly 
40 seats—almost the same number that Hugenberg could still muster. But 
the core group, the Popular Conservatives in the narrower sense under 
the direct leadership of Treviranus, was very weak—only 4 seats—and the 
rest was an incoherent mass of uncertain allegiance. Almost from the 
beginning, Schiele had trouble keeping the agrarian wing of the Popular 
Conservatives on the side of the government; as Hugenberg and the 
Nazis continued to exploit the farmers’ plight with demagogic proposals, 
the agrarian separatists from the Nationalist party found it necessary to 
meet that political competition by extremist demands of their own, and 
when the government found it impossible to make unlimited concessions 
to the agrarian interests, most dissenters joined the right-wing opposi¬ 
tion. 32 


THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS “TOLERATE” BRUNING 

Thus Briining found himself again without a parliamentary majority. 
“Now only one of two things was possible. Either the government had 
to pass over dead bodies—the dead bodies of the Reichstag and the con¬ 
stitution—or it had to come to a modus vivendi with the Social Demo¬ 
crats.” 33 With their 143 seats out of a total of 577, the latter still were by 
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far the strongest party of the Reichstag. Hut the trend was unfavorable 
to the Social Democrats: unemployment, reduction of wages, cutting of 
social benefits were bound to strengthen the Communists. Could a party 
in such a situation do anything else but try to reclaim its popularity by 
ruthless opposition to a government which was doomed to unpopularity 
by its economic tasks? 

Yet to what final result would such ruthless opposition have led? 
Briining, if he could not govern in a constitutional manner, might have 
been tempted to violate the constitution and maintain his emergency 
decrees regardless of the disapproval by the Reichstag. This eventuality, 
though fraught with mortal dangers, was not even the most hateful from 
the point of view of the socialists. As a reluctant dictator, Briining would 
probably have tried to use his powers with moderation and to seek the 
way back to a constitutional regime as soon as possible, although it is 
never quite certain that even men of good will can resist the self- 
aggravating tendencies of dictatorial rule. A worse alternative, however, 
was the replacement of Briining by either Hugenberg or Hitler. Briining, 
instead of violating the constitution, might have resigned; or, having 
assumed dictatorial powers, he might eventually have been regarded as too 
timid and humane by the wirepullers who influenced the president. In 
cither case, a Hugenberg-Hitler combination, with one or the other as 
the formal leader and with the Nazis the determining element, would 
have been formed to take over the government. In other words, the re¬ 
fusal of the Social Democrats to come to terms with Briining would have 
caused the situation of 1933 to arise two and a half years earlier. The 
socialists decided that under the circumstances the protection of demo¬ 
cratic liberties had to have precedence over all other considerations, and 
that the way to protect democracy was an arrangement with Briining. 
This was the origin of the much criticized “toleration policy”—the Social 
Democrats were said to be tolerating the Briining cabinet, with the im¬ 
plication that this attitude was something less than active support. Actu¬ 
ally, they were tied as closely to the Briining cabinet as if they had been 
members of a government coalition, and the voters held them responsible 
for the government policies. 84 

The danger of Nazi predominance was underlined by the attitude of 
the Hitlerites on the day when the newly elected Reichstag first con¬ 
vened. They organized anti-Semitic demonstrations which developed al¬ 
most into a pogrom: windows of Jewish stores were broken by the scores, 
and during some hours people with “Jewish” faces risked a beating in 
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the streets of Berlin. A few clays later the Reichstag resounded with threats 
of physical violence when the Social Democrats Severing and Wilhelm 
Hocgncr described the misdeeds of the Nazis. Whoever still had any 
doubts about the fate that the Nazis held in store for German liberty 
could be enlightened by Hitler’s own words. A few days after the Reich¬ 
stag election, he appeared as a witness in the trial of those Nazi officers 
who were being prosecuted for subversive activities in the Reichswehr. 
Hitler said under oath that his movement was striving for power exclu¬ 
sively with lawful means. The presiding judge asked him to explain how 
this testimony could be reconciled with an utterance, attributed to Hitler 
by his own followers, to the effect that “heads will roll into the sand” 
after the coming victory of the Nazis. “When our movement will have 
won,” Hitler replied, “a new state tribunal will convene to punish the 
crime that was committed in November, 1918. Then, to be sure, heads 
will roll.” 35 In other words, legality and the constitution were to be the 
ladder on which the Nazis meant to climb to power, but once they were 
on top, all restraints would be abandoned. 

To make it easier for the Social Democrats to lend him their support, 
Bruning somewhat modified his emergency decrees, and thus alleviated 
hardships. In December, the Reichstag rejected all motions for the repeal 
of the decrees and for an expression of nonconfidence in the government. 
The Social Democrats voted with the Center and the German People's 
party against the motions, the Communists joined with the Nazis and 
the Hugenberg Nationalists in casting yes votes. The Reichstag ad¬ 
journed and left the field to the government. Bruning could now hope 
to weather the storm, especially since here and there appeared symptoms 
which some observers interpreted as indicating an early upturn of the 
business-cycle curve. These signs, of course, proved fallacious, but daring 
the winter of 1930-1931 they kindled some cautious optimism. 

COLLAPSE OF THE CREDIT SYSTEM 

If a depression can be regarded as a liquidation process through which 
the price level and perhaps also the volume of investment are adjusted 
to other economic magnitudes, as for instance to the effective demand 
that the economy can sustain in the long run or to the amount of capital 
that it can afford to spend on the expansion of its equipment—then proba¬ 
bly the depression had run its “natural” course in the spring of 1931. But 
in the meantime the credit structure of Europe had been undermined. 
The soft spots in the currency and banking systems had developed into 
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major weaknesses of the edifice. As these weaknesses were gradually 
noticed, storms of mistrust brought the structure to collapse, and bank 
failures and industrial and commercial bankruptcies became an independ¬ 
ent source of economic paralysis. 

This new disaster began in Austria. It was not only the economic weak¬ 
ness of the Austrian Republic that made it the logical focus from which 
the infection would spread, but also the characteristics of its banking 
practices. The Continental banks have never accepted the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition of a rigid division between commercial banks which would 
accept check and other short-term deposits and would as a rule finance 
only the turnover of merchandise, and institutions for industrial financ¬ 
ing which would lend only their own capital and funds entrusted to 
them on long term. On the Continent, it was usually considered legitimate 
for banks accepting short-term deposits to take over new issues of in¬ 
dustrial shares with the intention of selling them gradually to the public. 
This means not only that the banks commit part of their resources to an 
investment which cannot be rapidly liquidated except at considerable 
loss—this practice also established a close tie between the bank and in¬ 
dustrial enterprises. If a bank owns a considerable amount of stock of a 
particular corporation, the latter will obtain preference in the granting of 
current credit, for the bank will feel that it advances its own interests in 
promoting the business of the industrial company. Now suppose the 
company is not doing well; it is not able to repay its short-term credits 
to the bank promptly. The bank will naturally be more lenient toward 
the corporation in which it has a large stake than toward another which 
is just a customer. Such a policy may, under favorable circumstances, 
spare the bank losses (and the management of the bank the humiliation 
of having to acknowledge such losses); but even then the liquidity of the 
bank is reduced, because money that was intended only for short-term 
loans—presumably it came from deposits which can be withdrawn any 
day—has actually been invested on long term. 30 

In no other country was this connection between industry and bank¬ 
ing closer than in Austria. Already in 1929 a major bank failure, that of 
the Boden-Credit-Anstalt, had resulted from this tie-up, aggravated by 
favors granted to industrial enterprises and smaller banks largely for 
political reasons. 37 At that time a general panic had been averted by the 
action of the largest Austrian bank, the Oesterreichische Credit-Anstalt, 
which had taken over the Boden-Credit-Anstalt lock, stock, and barrel. 
This transaction had not been entirely voluntary. Johannes Schober, the 
Austrian chancellor, had exerted strong personal pressure upon the lead- 
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ing member of the Viennese Rothschilds who virtually owned the Credit- 
Anstalt. 38 

This forced amalgamation had loaded the Credit-Anstalt with a lot of 
debts, compensated by assets of questionable value or at least of low- 
degree liquidity; during the depression, it was often impossible to decide 
whether the difficulties of a bank were temporary or permanent. Usually, 
the one certain thing was that many debtors were now unable to pay; 
whether or not they would become capable of living up to their obliga¬ 
tions if allowed to survive until general recovery was often more than 
even the debtor himself could foresee. For two years the Credit-Anstalt 
struggled with its crushing burden, and so great was the reputation of 
the bank that it retained the confidence of its foreign and domestic de¬ 
positors almost to the eve of its collapse. But on May 12, 1931, the Aus¬ 
trian government had to announce that the Credit-Anstalt was unable 
to meet its obligations. The government had to act with great speed to 
prevent a collapse of the whole Austrian credit system through bank 
runs. Within a few days after the difficulties of the bank had become 
known, the legislature passed a law providing for 100,000,000 schillings 
for the rehabilitation of the Credit-Anstalt, and when this amount proved 
inadequate, a second law provided for a guarantee, by the Austrian gov¬ 
ernment, of all Credit-Anstalt obligations resulting from current busi¬ 
ness and from the reconstruction of the bank.'™ But, to settle the crisis, 
an arrangement with foreign creditors and also some additional assist¬ 
ance from abroad were necessary. They were obtained after a maze of 
international jealousies had been disentangled. 40 

The crisis of the Credit-Anstalt opened the eyes of depositors in all 
countries to some dangers they had previously overlooked. Interest rates 
were much higher east of the Rhine than in Western Europe and the 
United States. It had been an enormous temptation for the American and 
even for the British banks to exploit that margin by placing liquid funds 
in the hands of such renowned institutions as the Ocsterreichische Credit- 
Anstalt or the German D-Ban\en (Darmstiidter und Nationalbank, 
Deutsche Bank und Diskonto-Gesellschaft, Dresdncr Bank). Foreign 
banks were generally unaware, or inadequately aware, of two risks: first, 
that even if the debtor remained solvent in terms of his own currency, a 
run on the foreign-currency reserves of his country might make him 
unable to meet his obligations toward his foreign creditors; and secondly, 
that under the unprecedented conditions of the great depression the close 
ties of German and Austrian banks to industry might thrust even first- 
rate banks into insolvency because they might have used too many of 
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their liquid means to help their industrial friends over the depression. 
The case of the Oesterreichische Credit-Anstalt was the first object lesson; 
it was soon applied to Germany. 

Early in June 1931, foreign creditors began to withdraw deposits in 
large amounts from German banks. The Reichsbank found its foreign- 
exchange reserves dwindling with alarming speed, and Dr. Hans Luther, 
the president of the institution, went to other European capitals to seek 
support, but without success. On July 13, 1931, the Darmstadter und 
Nationalbank (“Danat”) anounced that it was incapable of meeting its 
obligations, and closed its doors. Immediately the public began a run 
on all credit institutions, from municipal savings banks to the big de¬ 
posit banks, and the government was forced to proclaim bank holidays. 
At the same time the federal government guaranteed all obligations of 
the Danat. A whole series of emergency measures followed, among them 
the imposition of foreign-exchange control, which from then on con¬ 
tinued through the remaining life span of the republic, through the 
Hitler regime, and extended into the postwar period. 

The Danat had been particularly daring in its acceptance of foreign 
short-term credits for investments which it could not hope to liquidate 
on short notice. In addition to this general policy, it had in an individual 
case sinned against the old rule that it is unwise to put too many eggs 
in one basket. The Danat had granted enormous credits to the Nord- 
deutsche Woll\ammerci (“Nordwolle”), and the latter, through specula¬ 
tion, had lost roughly 250,000,000 marks, more than three times its capital. 
It was an interesting sidelight that the unfortunate transaction had 
brought people of very different political color together: the Danat had 
been under the direction of Jacob Goldschmidt, of Jewish descent, and 
one of the more liberal members of the German business community, 41 
whereas the Nordwolle had been in the hands of the brothers Lahusen, 
Nazi sympathizers and mortal enemies of trade unions. 42 Despite this 
involvement of some of their most prominent friends, the Nazis used 
the case extensively for their propaganda. 

RIGHTIST OPPOSITION TO BRUNING 

The economic difficulties naturally encouraged Bruning’s enemies in 
their attacks. Aside from the Communists, these antagonists were now 
found exclusively on the Right. Bruning’s attitude since the September 
elections had made it clear that he wanted to preserve, possibly also to 
reform, but certainly not to destroy democracy, and that his concept of 
a presidential cabinet was not that of an antiparliamentary government. 
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The numerous politicians and defenders of vested interests—both agrar¬ 
ian and industrial—who had hoped for a different course of action never 
forgave Bruning for their disappointment. 

Probably these groups would have staged an all-out attack on Bruning 
even before the Danat crisis except for one of the few strokes of good 
luck that have helped the Weimar Republic in the fourteen years of its 
existence. On June 20, 1931, President Hoover proposed a moratorium 
on all intergovernmental debts, American claims on the Allies as well as 
Allied claims on Germany. In all likelihood, the proposal merely amounted 
to legalizing the stoppage of debts which could not have been paid in any 
event in the midst of the European credit crisis, but it was important 
that this stoppage came with the consent of the creditor. The moral 
effect, as far as the international scene was concerned, was not great 
enough to prevent the further withdrawal of loans and the ensuing col¬ 
lapse of the Danat and other banks; probably these would not have been 
forestalled even if French misgivings about the Hoover plan, and pro¬ 
longed negotiations to conciliate the French, had not detracted from the 
favorable impression of Hoover’s step. But in German domestic politics 
the Hoover plan strengthened Briining’s position at a critical moment. 
Thanks to Hoover, Bruning could rely on increased prestige in the 
handling of the banking crisis which required every inch of moral 
authority that the government could muster. 

When the acute credit crisis was over, the banks reopened under the 
shield of a federal deposit guarantee. The German currency was at least 
precariously protected by foreign-exchange control and by a standstill 
agreement with the foreign creditors. 43 Now Bruning wished to 
strengthen the political foundation of his government. Naturally, his first 
thought was to invite Social Democrats into the cabinet. When the 
Bruning cabinet had been formed, the Center party had justified its rup¬ 
ture with the Social Democrats by the assumption that the latter were 
too dependent on workers’ sentiment to accept responsibility for the harsh 
measures which the financial situation required. This presupposition, 
however plausible in the spring of 1930 after the trade-union intervention 
with the Social Democratic caucus to prevent acceptance of the Briining- 
Meyer compromise, was now no longer valid: the Social Democrats had 
proved the only large party, aside from the Center itself, that would help 
Bruning in his work of economic salvage. 

Therefore, in the early fall of 1931, Bruning confidentially requested 
the Social Democratic party executive to approve the entry of Otto Braun 
and Carl Severing into the federal cabinet. Both were to retain their 
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Prussian posts. Braun, prime minister in Prussia, was to become vice- 
chancellor; Severing, who was heading the Prussian ministry of the 
interior, was to take over the same department in the Reich. In this way 
the broadening of Briining’s cabinet would have been combined with a 
step forward in the Reichsrcform, along a course which was relatively 
popular even in conservative circles and especially with the Reichsprdsi- 
dent. u Bruning’s principal motive was to tie the Social Democratic party 
more firmly to the government and also to make it share the responsi¬ 
bility for further unpopular measures; the intended cabinet reorganiza¬ 
tion, therefore, would not have been an act of pure kindness toward the 
Social Democrats. Just the same, it would have clearly demonstrated that 
the presidential cabinet was not an antiparliamentary or antidemocratic 
cabinet, and that it was not among Briining’s objectives to demonstrate 
that Germany could be permanently governed against or even without 
the Social Democrats. 

For these very reasons, however, the camarilla opposed the plan. Two 
days after Briining’s request had reached the Social Democratic leaders, 

Mr. [Hermann] Piinder, Undersecretary of State in the chancellery trans¬ 
mitted to Mr. Weis and Prime Minister Braun the chancellor's request not 
to pursue the plan any further. No reason was given for this sudden change. 
But Mr. Hess later told me that the defence ministry had objected [abgcwin\t\. 
At a conference between Briining and the leaders of the Center party General 
Schleicher had appeared and had “vetoed” the plan, giving for his reason 
that not before the elections to the Prussian diet was it possible to know whether 
the Social Democratic party still was a party of importance . 45 

A change in cabinet offices took place, but to the extent that it had any 
political significance it was a shift to the Right: Joseph Wirth, whom 
the Rightists hated more than any other member of the Center party, 
had to yield the Ministry of the Interior to General Groener; Theodor 
von Guerard, a conservative Center man, was replaced by Treviranus, 
whose Ministry of the Occupied Territories was dissolved because of the 
Allied evacuation of the Rhineland. 46 

THE “hARZBURG FRONT” 

In spite of the miscarriage of Briining’s original cabinet reorganization 
plan, developments of the fall and early winter of 1931 were on the whole 
not unfavorable to the cause of democracy, considering the gravity of the 
economic crisis with which the republican government had to cope. 47 

The greatest gain was the defeat of the constitutional initiative, pro¬ 
posed by the Stahlhelm and supported by both the Nazis and the Com- 
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munists, for immediate new elections in Prussia. A yes vote of at least 
50 per cent of all qualified voters would have been required for a success 
of the initiative; yet only 37 per cent cast an affirmative vote. Under 
normal circumstances, this result might still have been regarded as a 
moral victory for the supporters of the measure, since the law gave the 
opponents a great advantage by making it possible for them to act against 
the measure merely by staying home: if only one-half of the persons 
actually voting had been needed for passing, the opponents would have 
had to go to the polls and cast negative votes, and in this event the initia¬ 
tive would undoubtedly have come much closer to success. But times were 
not normal: since in the midst of the credit crisis, with a terrible winter 
of unemployment coming on, not even half the voters were willing to 
force the Social Democrats and their friends from the Prussian Center 
party out of office, the moral influence of the democratic parties and 
especially of the Social Democrats obviously was still great. 

Moreover, the manner in which the supporters of the initiative at¬ 
tained their 37 per cent detracted from the prestige value of that figure. 
The Nazis and Communists had acted in concert—more openly than on 
any previous occasion. For either party, its ally was a liability: the Nazis, 
who offered themselves to the middle class as the saviors from the sub¬ 
human Korn mu tie, gave themselves the lie by undermining the govern¬ 
ment of the largest German state whose power Severing firmly used 
against the Left as well as against the Right. 48 Even more glaring, per¬ 
haps, was the inconsistency of the Communists. For many months now 
they had told the workers: “Beat the fascists wherever you meet them!” 
In the summer of 1931, however, the author of that slogan, Heinz Neu¬ 
mann, demanded that the Communist party support the Stahlhelm initia¬ 
tive, to which at that time the Nazis had already pledged their votes, 
and carried the Central Committee of the party with him. 49 The Stahl¬ 
helm initiative, however, was merely the occasion on which the contradic¬ 
tions in Communist strategy reached their climax: the Communists could 
not quite escape from the conclusion that the growth of the Nazis was 
the supreme menace; at the same time, Communist speakers, newspapers 
and resolutions continued to label the Social Democrats as the principal 
enemy. 50 Only with a great deal of sophistry was it possible to maintain 
that Bruning, Braun, and Severing were as bad as Hitler, and to believe 
that nazism, from the Communist point of view, would not be worse 
than the democratic republic was willful blindness. Because this argument 
was decidedly unconvincing, another thought, which was destined to 
play a great role later, was already expressed here and there: that nazism, 
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however great the harm which its regime might inflict upon the workers 
and especially upon the Communist party, was nevertheless a necessary 
prelude to communism and must therefore not he prevented from com¬ 
ing to power/' 1 

Whereas the Nazis probably suffered somewhat from their alliance 
with the Communists in the Prussian voting, the Nationalists suffered 
more severely from a half-abortive attempt at forming a common front 
with the Nazis. On October 11, a great parade was held by all the Right¬ 
ist forces opposed to Briining in the North-German mountain town of 
Bad Harzburg: 

There congregated . . . National Socialists and Deutschnationale, Stahlhelm 
and S.A. and with them the Land League which, perpetually dissatisfied, had 
turned its back on Briining and Schiele. There were also retired Reichswehr 
officers such as General von Sceckt, business leaders like Dr. Schacht and gen¬ 
tlemen from the industrial region of Rhineland-Wcstphalia/ 2 

The Harzburg meeting had been arranged by Hugcnberg and Hitler, 
but the latter had no intention to leave the leadership in the “Harzburg 
front” to the Nationalists. He snubbed the Stahlhelm and Hugcnberg de¬ 
liberately at Harzburg and permitted Frick—at a public session of the 
Nazi members of the Reichstag—to call the Harzburg meeting an un¬ 
pleasant “hodgepodge,” and to prophesy that the necessary purification 
would come in time, according to the pattern set by Mussolini. This atti¬ 
tude supplied food for thought to at least some Nationalists who were not 
sufficiently blinded to see the handwriting on the wall. Hugcnberg, who 
not only swallowed the humiliation but tried to cover up the rift between 
him and the Nazis, lost the sympathies of some who thought—with great 
justification—that he was betraying conservatism to ruthless revolution¬ 
aries, and of many more who felt that, if conspiracy against the republic 
was in order, one would do better to be with the strong, rather than with 
the weak, faction of the conspirators. All in all, Harzburg made the 
enemies of the republic more disunited than they had been before and 
caused them to lose a little ground in public opinion; by both effects it 
gave Briining some slight advantage/ 3 

BRUNING REDUCES WAGES AND PRICES 

The chancellor badly needed every little piece of good luck that he could 
get, in the awful task of liquidating the aftermath of the credit crisis. His 
labors produced the Third Emergency Decree, which was published in 
October and provided subsidies for local communities to relieve the 
crushing burden of welfare payments; in return, the municipalities were 
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put under stricter supervision of their financial policies. The decree also 
prescribed a cut in government pensions and mitigated some of the hard¬ 
ships of previous cuts in social-security benefits. Obviously, this plugging 
of some gaps and smoothing of some unnecessarily rough edges was not 
yet a decisive measure, and the “national opposition” interpreted the long 
time which Bruning took in preparing for an all-out attempt to solve 
the financial problem as a sign of weakness. 54 Much encouraged, the 
Harzburg front staged an attack in the Reichstag on October 16, 1931. 
Bruning, however, weathered the storm. Although the majority of the 
German People's party, including the party leader Eduard Dingeldey, 
voted against the government, and the majority of the agrarians among 
the Popular Conservatives did the same, the vote of nonconfidence against 
the Bruning cabinet was rejected by a majority of 25—not a glorious 
victory, but satisfactory under the circumstances. 55 The Reichstag ad¬ 
journed for four months, as it had done in the preceding year, and thus 
left the government a free hand for the most characteristic expression of 
its economic policy, the Fourth Emergency Decree. 

This decree, issued on December 8, 1931, was based on the assumption 
that the end of the depression could only be expected when the level of 
prices and wages was sufficiently low to stimulate “real” investment and 
thereby the capital-goods industries, which in due course would transmit 
the stimulus to the consumer-goods industries. Since, however, cartels 
and collective wage agreements stood in the way of this self-healing 
process, the government—according to this theory—had to put its own 
force behind the downward movement of prices and wages and at the 
same time prevent this movement from causing hardships. Because the 
revival of investment activities presupposed a strengthening of confidence, 
it seemed imperative to restore equilibrium in the public budgets. Pursuing 
these goals, the decree provided for an obligatory reduction by 10 per cent 
of all prices fixed by cartels or similar organizations, or by agreement 
between producer and retailer. All minimum wages fixed by collective 
wage contracts were to be cut by 10 per cent or brought back to the 
level of January, 1927, whichever yardstick made the cut less drastic. 
Rents were to be reduced, but the owners were partly to be compensated 
by a future reduction in the house tax; furthermore, the owners of houses 
were benefited by the reduction in interest rates, which in most instances 
reduced first bank mortgages from 8 per cent to 6 per cent and cut higher 
rates by similar percentages. Salaries of public employees were generally 
reduced by 9 per cent, and at the same time the turnover tax was drastically 
increased. 
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“However this experiment may turn out,” wrote the Social-Democratic 
Vorwarts on December 9, “in no event will socialism in the future have 
to defend its claim that the state must regulate and direct the economy 
in the interest of the laboring masses.” 56 Indeed, the means which 
Briining applied in the Fourth Emergency Decree were anything but 
laissez jaire; their interventionist character was most outspoken in the 
reduction of interest rates, the high level of which reflected capital shortage 
rather than the influence of monopolistic agreements: here the govern¬ 
ment could not claim the necessity of breaking down artificial barriers 
to the free movement of the market. On the other hand, the policy was 
highly orthodox in the underlying assumption that the depression must 
run its course, that a further lowering of the price and wage level, rather 
than a rise, was desirable, and that recovery had to start from the producer- 
goods industries rather than in the sphere of direct consumption. Two 
years later the New Deal started its antidepression policy from the 
opposite angle: Roosevelt was guided by the belief that only increased 
earnings which would lead to greater purchases of consumer goods could 
revive industry, including capital-goods production, because nobody would 
order machines or build new factories and offices so long as a large part 
of existing production facilities were unused. Consequently, the New 
Deal tried to raise prices and especially wages. Similar proposals were 
voiced in Germany under Briining, but they were disregarded by the 
government. 

In retrospect, this policy of driving the deflation forward rather than 
stopping it appears a fatal mistake. 57 The case, however, is not simple: 
Even in the light of those principles of economics which have been widely 
adopted since the New Deal and the so-called Keynesian revolution of the 
mid-i93o’s, Brunings plan to bring about recovery through deflation 
does not seem necessarily impracticable: Neither Keynes nor the Keynes¬ 
ian school has ever denied that the depression process may eventu¬ 
ally create presuppositions for an upturn; 58 Keynesianism merely claims 
to show another way to end industrial paralysis—and one which is 
generally shorter, safer, and far less painful. But would the Keynesian 
way have had these advantages in the German situation of 1931? Ger¬ 
many had very low reserves of gold and foreign currency and was not 
able to protect them completely even by strict foreign-exchange control; 
in addition, she suffered from the remnants of inflation fears, which the 
experience of 1922-1923 had firmly planted into the minds of her citizens. 
German public opinion, it is true, had also a proinflationary wing, repre¬ 
sented mainly by agriculturists who were deeply in debt and wished to 
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repay their creditors in depreciated money, but the existence of these 
tendencies did nothing to alleviate the dangers; on the contrary, the 
voices of debtors who proposed to ride roughshod over creditor interests 
added to the nervousness of deposit holders. The shaky external situa¬ 
tion of the mark and the lability of the psychological situation at home 
made any “pump priming” through a deliberately increased budget 
deficit a dangerous gamble. If any such credit expansion had resulted 
in a substantial rise of the German (as compared with the international) 
price level, then the German balance of trade would have deteriorated 
and the currency situation would have become unmanageable. Even the 
first signs of such a development would undoubtedly have resulted in a 
new run on the banks, and this time the run could not have been stopped 
by a government guarantee of deposits, for such a guarantee protects only 
the nominal value of the depositors’ claims: they would have feared the 
loss of real value, and they would have tried to withdraw their funds 
in order to invest them in goods. Such “flight into real values,” only 
too well known from the early 1920^, would have accelerated the price 
increase, and the end would have been similar to what had happened 
in 1923. No German government responsible for such a situation could 
possibly have maintained itself in office. 

The danger that such consequences would follow from credit expan¬ 
sion was very real. Nevertheless, in the light of what we know now, this 
danger appears less great than that inherent in the course which was 
actually taken. The American as well as the German development after 
1933 h as shown that, near the bottom of the depression, a prudent policy 
of credit creation does not have to inaugurate a rapid price rise, and 
that deficit financing is not likely to get out of hand. 59 Most important, the 
political hazards of the deflation policy appear even greater when we 
now look back on the Briining period than they did at the time. But in 
fairness to Briining and his advisers it must be stated that his deflation 
policy would probably have achieved its purpose, though at higher cost 
than necessary, if he had not been deserted by Hindenburg in the spring 
of 1932. 

Briining has also been criticized for not having admitted the Nazis 
to a share in government responsibility before they became too strong 
to be controlled by any coalition partner. 60 Briining himself seems to have 
considered this idea occasionally, 61 only to reject it—with good reason. 62 
The Nazis would have been clever enough to explain to their followers 
that the foothold in a coalition government was not yet an opportunity 
of putting the Nazi program into operation, and for some months or even 
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years this apology would have been effective. In the meantime, the Nazi 
movement would have continued to grow, and under the impression of 
Nazi victories in local elections the other parties would have yielded 
enough ground to enlarge the Nazi foothold into a broad base. Thus 
nothing of importance could have been gained by the proposed policy, 
and something vital would have been lost: with the Nazis inside the 
federal government, they could no longer have been treated as a sub¬ 
versive group. The Prussian government and other state governments 
would have found it impossible to keep them out of the police force, and 
the federal government itself would have been compelled to admit Nazi 
officers to the Reichswehr. A normal opposition or even a revolutionary 
party may under favorable circumstances be tamed by admittance to 
power, but a totalitarian group, which is favored by an economic trend, 
can be controlled, if at all, only by keeping it beyond the pale. 

Strange as this may seem today, many foreigners and some Germans 
believed that Briining was not only acting unwisely but also undemo- 
cratically by keeping the Nazis, after their electoral victory in 1930, out 
of office. To be sure, they were still a minority, but that had been equally 
true of the British Labour party in 1924, and had not then the Conserva¬ 
tives and the Liberals agreed to give the Socialists “a fair chance”? Was 
it not good democratic procedure to recognize a political trend by en¬ 
trusting the favored party with an opportunity to carry out its ideas? 
This kind of argument was based on a misunderstanding either of 
democracy, or of the character of the Nazis, or of both. No party has a 
moral claim to democratic rights—this statement cannot be repeated too 
often—unless, after admittance to power, it will respect the democratic 
rights of its opponents. A party which announces that it will “let heads 
roll” once it controls the government is a subversive conspiracy. The fact 
that it is shrewd enough to postpone its revolution until the latter can be 
camouflaged as a coup d'etat , is not an extenuating circumstance but on 
the contrary a particularly strong reason for treating such a party as a 
dangerous enemy of the constitution. 63 

EFFECTS OF THE TOLERATION POLICY ON THE 
SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC PARTY 

The toleration of the Briining government by the Social Democrats was 
an object of heated controversy within the socialist world movement. The 
numerically largest of all socialist parties had renounced the opportunity 
of using the greatest crisis of the capitalist system for an attack upon 
capitalism. The party had become the main support of a cabinet which 
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contained such conservatives as Treviranus or Schiele and which almost 
studiously avoided any expression of friendliness or gratitude toward the 
great working-class party which was jeopardizing not only its popularity 
among the voters hut even its inner coherence by its rescue operations 
for the Bruning cabinet. The mistrust against the German Social Demo¬ 
crats which had resulted from their support of national defense during 
the war began to reawake in the sister parties. At the Vienna congress 
of the Second International in the summer of 1931, the Independent 
Labour party, which was becoming more radical through dissatisfaction 
with Labour party policies at home, had proposed a resolution against 
the toleration policy. Although only some small East-Europcan parties 
supported this motion, and in an impressive speech Otto Bauer defended 
the right of the Germans to determine their own course of action, the 
sentiment of the minority was undoubtedly shared in other delegations. 
Many delegates seem to have refrained from a yes vote merely because 
they did not wish to set a dangerous precedent for interference by an 
international congress with the strategy of a member party when the 
latter was involved in a difficult struggle. 04 

The fear of losing democratic rights through fascist assault was the 
most important motive of the Social Democrats in tolerating Bruning 
but not the only reason why they—and, indeed, the socialist parties of all 
countries—failed to stage an all-out assault upon capitalism in the hour 
of its greatest weakness. Not less important was the consideration that a 
collapse of the existing economic order, as distinguished from its gradual 
transformation, would leave the workers in abject misery and doom 
millions to starvation. This was clearly expressed by Fritz Tarnow, the 
principal speaker at the party congress held in Leipzig in the early summer 
of 1931. 

Tarnow first confessed that he did not regard the great depression as 
the beginning of the end of capitalism, but expected “the economy to find 
a road to recovery; as far as I can see, I am on this point in agreement 
with nearly all economic theorists in our ranks.” He continued: 

Standing at the sickbed of capitalism, our position is not that of a mere 
diagnostician, but—how shall 1 express it—that of a physician, who wishes 
to heal the patient? Or of the joyful heir who can hardly wait to see the 
end and who would really love to accelerate it with a little poison? . . . We 
are ... it seems to me, forced at the same time to act as physician, who 
earnestly wishes to cure the patient, and nevertheless to preserve the con¬ 
sciousness that we are heirs who would like to receive the whole heritage 
of capitalism today rather than tomorrow. This double role, physician and 
heir, is an extremely difficult task. We could spare ourselves many an intra- 
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party controversy if we were always conscious of this double role. . . . Some¬ 
times, some of us think that the plight of those whose existence depends on 
the recovery of the patient requires that all energy be put into the healing 
effort; others, on the contrary, think that, since we already hear the death 
rattle, it is better to put the patient out of his misery. We do not pity the patient 
himself but the masses who depend on him. The patient’s agony means 
starvation for the masses. Knowing this, we must give him medicine, even 
if we are not convinced that it will really cure the patient, even if it only will 
alleviate his agony and thus give the masses more to eat. Right at this moment 
we cannot remember so vividly that we are the heirs and that we are looking 
forward to the end of the patient’s life. 05 

Neither the physician-and-heir argument, however, nor the reference 
to fascism as the main enemy convinced the opposition. The left wingers 
in the party could say nothing that would have detracted from the 
seriousness of the Hitler menace. Instead, they argued that the toleration 
policy would ultimately fail to stop Hitler, and that it was better to 
anticipate the consequences of more violent forms of struggle than have 
them forced upon the party by outward developments. Max Scydewitz, 
spokesman for the left wing, said: 

Monopoly capitalism no longer believes that it can achieve its class purpose 
in Germany by way of democracy and considers the possibility that it shall 
have to go other ways to realize its aims. Therefore it has created the Fascist 
movement, and when it can no longer advance towards its goals along the 
democratic road, then monopoly capitalism will try to realize its aims by 
brutal force and with the use of the National socialist movement. 66 

Consequently, it might have seemed, labor should fight the Nazis and 
Hugenberg by supporting the Briining government which was keeping 
both out of power. But no, said Seydewitz: 

We should draw the conclusion that the forces which are behind the govern¬ 
ment have orders to join hands some day with the National Socialists. When 
this moment comes, the Social Democratic workers will have to rely on their 
own power for their defence. By the policy of toleration, of avoiding the strug¬ 
gle, of making sacrifice we weaken the position of the working class for the 
moment when we have to rely exclusively on the strength of the workers. 67 

There was not much rationality in Seydewitz s argument, but it ap¬ 
pealed to a number of socialists who were chafing under the passive role 
to which the toleration policy seemed to condemn their party. Moreover, 
it contained just a few small grains of truth—some of the “forces behind 
the government,” represented mainly by Schleicher, considered an alliance 
with the Nazis as an alternative to continued support of Briining, and 
the toleration policy was indeed weakening the Social Democratic party. 
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This latter effect would in any event have resulted from the support 
of so unpopular a policy as that of Briining, but was particularly strong 
because the German workers remembered that they had held full physical 
power right after 1918. How had this power slipped from their grip; 
how could it have come to pass that now they were physically menaced 
by fascist hordes? How could a policy have been realistic if it had led 
to the result that the workers, who in November and December, 1918, 
had discussed the question of whether to leave the bourgeoisie in the 
possession of the suffrage, could now preserve their own elementary 
rights—if at all—only by the most costly concessions to the conservative 
point of view and by helping to keep semireactionaries in power? In 
this way the toleration policy raised doubts about the whole Social- 
Democratic strategy since the revolution. Although the working class 
was the politically best educated part of the German people, the average 
worker could not be expected to remember in 1931 what he had vaguely 
known in 1918 and 1919: that a German policy imitating Bolshevik 
methods and challenging the rest of the world arm in arm with Soviet 
Russia would have led the country and the German working class into 
a new blood bath and into abject misery, and would even at that price not 
have given them a serious chance of victory. Even where traces of this 
thought still existed, it was difficult to imagine—although it was the 
essential truth—that the repudiation of Bolshevik methods and a Bol¬ 
shevik alliance had left no alternative except that which had been chosen; 
that the combination of a split working class, a broad, class-conscious and 
in its majority antiliberal middle class, a lost war and its consequences 
which continually stimulated nationalism, and economic catastrophes 
such as the inflation and the depression blocked so many ways of action 
as to make the course that ended in Briining’s toleration the one most 
promising of final success. 

There was no doubt, however, that it was a most uninspiring course— 
a policy which not only involved socialist consent to heavy material 
sacrifices of the working class but also failed to gratify any strong emo¬ 
tions of hate or love. Direct attack upon the capitalist class was ruled 
out; the foreign powers were partly responsible for Germany’s plight but 
the socialists were warned not to exaggerate the faults of the Versailles 
treaty because that would only benefit the nationalists; sympathy with 
the unemployed was justified and necessary but one had to recognize 
the necessity of harsh economy measures; to hate the Nazis was, of course, 
all right, but even there caution was imperative for the Social Democrats 
could not afford to appear as violators of law and order. The Social 
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Democrats were caught in a net of qualifications which were all rational 
—but people were tired of rationality and had started a flight from reason. 

Under these circumstances, not only the unemployed members and 
others with particular economic grievances felt less and less enthusiastic 
about their party. It was especially the youth who chafed under the 
restraints imposed by party policies and was attracted by the more color¬ 
ful words and actions of the extremists on the Right and Left. This is not 
to say that many young Social Democrats went over to the Nazis; even 
the numbers of those who became Communists do not seem to have been 
inordinately high before July, 1932; some loss of ground to the Left was 
inevitable in a period of such serious economic distress and was naturally 
greater in the younger than in the older age brackets, because the young 
people had not formed the same firm attachment to the party as had 
many of their fathers. 68 But more important than resignations from the 
party was the intellectual and spiritual restlessness of the young people 
who remained Social Democrats but looked more and more enviously 
upon Communists and Nazis who received from their leaders inspiration 
for action and not merely admonitions to remain calm and appraise 
the situation soberly. 

Sentiment of that kind was by no means confined to workers. Socialist 
intellectuals were groping not only for solutions of material problems 
but also for ways in which the movement could be rescued from the 
danger of ossification. The Neue Blatter jiir den Sozialismus, inspired 
mainly by Eduard Heimann who had previously been connected with 
the League of Religious Socialists, tried to imbue the socialist movement 
with a new will to action and with a spirit that would satisfy the heart 
and not merely the intellect. It may seem grossly unfair to compare this 
small German movement with the group that Sir Oswald Mosley led 
out of the Labour party: certainly, the men and women around the Neue 
Blatter were as sincere and honest as Mosley was selfishly ambitious, and 
they did not leave their party in the critical hour; some of them later 
suffered terribly at the hands of the Nazis. But the need which they 
tried to satisfy was essentially the same which Mosley misused for his 
own purposes, and which in France gave rise to the “Neosocialist” move¬ 
ment which will be discussed later. 

The disappointment with party strategy led to suspicion of the motives 
by which the party leadership was guided. In a way, this was a revival 
of the situation which had existed in prewar days when ministerialism 
had been discussed: those who advocated acceptance of governmental 
responsibility by socialists had then been suspected of wanting to become 
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cabinet ministers. Now a substantial number of leaders and subleaders 
of the party had greatly improved their personal status economically and 
socially. Men who had begun as manual workers, and sometimes as un¬ 
skilled laborers, were now receiving middle-class incomes, and, some¬ 
times, even executive salaries; the latter applied mainly to a few persons 
in large cities who were directing municipally owned public utilities. Not 
always, but in most instances, these were true Horatio Alger stories of 
personal ability and trustworthiness combined with good luck, but the 
workers, plagued by worries about next month’s rent and sometimes about 
tomorrow’s meal, were not in a mood to take satisfaction in the rise of 
some from their own ranks to a life of comfort. Moreover, such events 
as the Sklarek scandal caused many workers to believe that corruption 
in its most serious forms had attacked the party leadership. But even 
members of the rank and file who did not question the honesty of the 
men who had advanced to the top through the confidence of their fellow 
workers, asked themselves whether the upper crust of the party had not 
become too deeply rooted in the status quo to start any drastic move 
against existing conditions. 

This question applied not merely to the top leaders. In a period when 
jobs were scarce and insecure, every party or trade-union secretary with 
his modest but regular income, that perhaps enabled him to keep a 
little home of his own or to send his children to a better school, was an 
object of envy and suspicion. Would such a man have the self-abnegation 
to throw away his advantages by siding with the workers in a class 
war? When they advocated the support of the Briining government, with 
its policies of wage reduction, curtailment of social benefits, and mass 
taxation, were not the Bonzen 0d trying to avoid a crisis in which they 
personally would stand to lose too much ? 

Such doubts were unjustified to the extent that they impugned the 
honesty of the Social Democratic functionaries or their loyalty to the party 
and to the cause for which it stood. From a moral point of view, the men 
and women who served the Social Democratic party either in paid posi¬ 
tions or in honorary functions were still an excellent selection. Even if 
they could have gained something for themselves by going over to the 
enemy they would not have turned against their class. Later, during the 
Nazi period, the loyalty of the party and union secretaries was put to a 
supreme test, which relatively few of them failed: it was due to the loyalty 
and the unblemished record of so many old staff members that the Social 
Democratic party was able to reestablish its organization almost immedi¬ 
ately after the fall of Hider. Nor had the party functionaries lost their 
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zeal for socialism: they would have been only too happy to see a success¬ 
ful socialist regime established, if that was possible without going 
through the purgatory of a great political catastrophe. 

The latter condition, of course, laid the party staffs open to attacks from 
the Left. Most party functionaries felt committed to the maintenance 
of orderly government and were horrified by the thought of civil war 
which was bound to destroy the foundations of the economy and to lead 
to the suspension, if not to the permanent abolition, of personal freedom 
and equality of rights. Undoubtedly there was a connection between 
the “petty bourgeois” living standards of the functionaries and their 
horror of catastrophe. They could not act like people who had nothing 
to lose. In an ultimate test, many of them were willing to sacrifice to their 
loyalties all the modest comforts they had attained, but they feared that 
test and wished that they be spared the choice. Everybody but a profes¬ 
sional revolutionary would have felt the same way, and the staffs of 
the Social Democratic party and the German trade unions were no 
professional revolutionaries, because people of that type could not have 
done the work of gradual social amelioration in the preceding decades. In 
this respect the Jiingen of the 1890’s and the anarchists had been right: 
once a social reform movement concentrates upon social improvement 
through the parliamentary process and collective bargaining, it will lose 
its revolutionary fervor, if for no other reason than because in such a 
movement the readiness to cut all personal ties to the existing order and 
mount the barricades cannot be the yardstick of selection for leadership. 
The nonrevolutionary spirit of socialist party cadres was an inevitable 
product of the past, and whoever regarded this spirit as an evil had 
still no right to form accusations unless he would have been prepared 
to renounce the achievements of gradualism. 

Few party and union functionaries were conscious of any connection 
between their slightly elevated material position and their rejection of 
Katastrophenpoliti\—2i course of action that would accept catastrophe as 
the price of final victory. Even those staff members who saw the connec¬ 
tion had no reason to believe that their own interests conflicted with those 
of the working class. Just as their own small comforts depended on the 
continued existence of a framework for orderly administration and peace¬ 
ful settlement of social conflicts, so did the claims of the unemployed 
workers to keep their jobs. It was understandable that the unemployed, 
the part-time workers, and those in jobs which depression had made 
highly insecure were often tempted to believe that they could not be 
made worse off by a general collapse or by a Nazi victory, but there was 
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no good reason to regard such counsels of despair as correct views of the 
situation. 

This position of the party functionaries could only be attacked from 
one of two assumptions: either that economic conditions, and specifically 
the economic position of the working class, could be improved through 
a brief revolution which had a chance to be successful; or that the long- 
run interest of the working class or its historical mission required an 
attack upon capitalism even at the price of the greatest suffering of the 
living generation of workers, who might have to undergo starvation 
and the loss of political liberty. The first assumption was obviously un¬ 
realistic; the second, which was the basis of Communist policy in that 
period, presupposed the acceptance of the Marxian outlook in its most 
revolutionary and deterministic version. As attacks upon the toleration 
policy, the left-wing arguments were therefore unconvincing for anyone 
who saw things as they really were and was not captivated by the mys¬ 
ticism of revolutionary dialectics. 

The strong point of the radical wing, however, was the possibility that 
the toleration policy, though the most promising course at the moment, 
would nevertheless fail, that catastrophe might not be avoidable by any 
means and that the Social Democrats would not be able to do anything 
but prepare, by supreme sacrifice, for a future resurrection of their move¬ 
ment. This possibility was no good reason for precipitating such a 
development, for turning the danger into certainty, for acting on the 
assumption that Hitler was no worse than Briining and abandoning the 
course which still offered a chance of carrying democracy over the abyss, 
but the party might have weathered the coming storm even better than 
it did if in 1931 it had begun to familiarize its staff with the prospect 
of persecution. It would have strengthened the party if the leaders and 
subleaders had been clearly told that the hour might come when they 
would have to tear up their own roots and accept exile, misery, prison, 
and death. In a general way, of course, every Social Democrat knew that 
such a catastrophe was possible, but to most of them this knowledge 
lacked the color of realism. The Communists undoubtedly were more 
effective in preparing their functionaries for an extreme emergency. It 
was easier to raise the specter of catastrophe before the eyes of their 
party workers and followers, because it had long been part of their 
philosophy that the working class must go through class war to achieve 
final triumph, and it was part of their strategy to prepare for illegal action 
even at times when legal activities were still possible. They had another 
great advantage: they could tell their functionaries that, whatever might 
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happen to the German branch of the Communist movement, a great 
world power would still stand behind all true Communists. The Social 
Democrats had not nearly the same certainty that democratic socialism 
would remain strong in Western Europe in the event of its suppression 
in Germany. 

Let it be repeated: To play the role which it did in the Weimar Re¬ 
public, to achieve what it did for the workers, to become the strongest 
pillar of a democratic regime in a country and in a period in which 
democracy was imperiled by powerful forces and could not be preserved 
without close collaboration among its friends, the Social Democratic party 
had to be a nonrevolutionary party. As such, it attracted the type of man 
who would not thirst for the drama of violent conflict but would ap¬ 
preciate the advantage of gradual, peaceful change: not to be forced to 
forego the small pleasures of life, to have a family without the thought 
that one might have to leave it from one hour to the next on party orders 
or to go into hiding, to have a home without the thought that it might 
be confiscated by a hostile government, not to have to pluck from the 
moment whatever gratification of personal desires one could get because 
tomorrow one’s fate might be torture and the firing squad. In other words. 
Social Democrats were by necessity people who had sunk their roots deep 
into the soil of existing society. 

The temptation to glorify the perpetual readiness to extreme sacrifice 
is great but ought to be resisted. Times are out of joint when men can 
no longer be good family fathers and at the same time stand up for 
their political convictions. It is a great and inspiring thing when people 
who prefer peace take up arms in defense of their ideals or sacrifice 
home and family rather than betray their faith. It would also be unfair 
to deprecate the idealism of the professional revolutionary, but whatever 
virtues he may have, he is not the best type of citizen for a society based 
on human brotherhood. If it is our ideal to live dangerously and con¬ 
struct our society accordingly, then we have no right to complain when 
we notice a prevalence of human types which are adjusted to that kind 
of living—eternal warriors who may bear military discipline but no other 
kind of restraint. But if we want a society governed by law and not by 
the sword, then we must be willing to work with people who prefer 
to live rather than to die or risk death, who are hesitant to leave their 
homes and break up their families, who, when the crisis approaches, are 
seeking for ways to avoid the choice between betraying their loyalties and 
having their way of life destroyed, and who choose sacrifice only when 
there is no honorable alternative. 
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The Crisis of Socialist Isolationism 
in Trance 

By its refusal to enter a government together with nonsocialists or even 
to pledge support to a liberal government, the French Socialist party had 
imposed on itself the curse of sterility. The economic depression, although 
it did not hit France so severely as Germany or even Britain, aggravated 
that situation; now if ever was the time to protect the wage earners by 
obtaining and using all the influence which the socialists could get. Yet 
the party, controlled by its center group under the leadership of Leon 
Blum and Paul Faure, continued its discussions about the permissible 
degree of cooperation with other parties and always drew the line against 
any pledge of participation in a government bloc with the liberal middle- 
class parties, or at least made such participation dependent on terms which 
the prospective partners could not have accepted. 

On the surface, the whole controversy seemed still to be dominated by 
the Millerand experience. Actually, Millcrand’s shadow would probably 
have faded if it had not been for two factors of more recent origin: the 
Communist threat that had overwhelmed the party in 1920, and the 
disappointment over the Cartel of the Left of 1924. Although French 
communism, in that period, had little power of attraction, it still re¬ 
mained a potentially serious rival, and a sufficient number of socialists 
could be influenced by Communist propaganda to endanger the unity of 
the party in the event that a “ministerialist” course would lay socialism 
open to an attack from the Left. 

The Hitler menace in Germany, and eventually his seizure of power, 
supplied a new argument to the opponents of a renewal of the Cartel of 
the Left: the cartel seemed to bear some resemblance to the great coalition 
or to the toleration policy of the German Social Democrats, whose course 
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was bitterly criticized in the International even before it became dis¬ 
credited through its lack of success. On the other hand, the German 
experience could also be used to show what the French proletariat had 
to expect if the French socialists continued their isolationist policy: the 
economic decline had to be stopped by some means, if democracy was 
not to be ruined, and it could hardly be stopped without cooperation of 
socialists and non socialists. Moreover, the Nazi movement, like the Fascist, 
was a revolt of the lower middle class; to many socialists, therefore, it 
seemed imperative that their party should find ways of attracting this 
stratum of society, and this task would certainly have been facilitated by 
an alliance with middle-class parties. On the right wing of French 
socialism, a new group demanded with vigor that the party scrap the 
old formulae that stood in the way of an active policy and prevented 
the party from penetrating into the middle class. 

The movement had been growing for a considerable time before it 
caused a crisis in the French Socialist party. One of the most important 
roots of this ncosocialism, as the movement was soon called, was in the 
writings of the Belgian Henri de Man. His book. The Psychology of 
Socialism, published in 1926, 1 was a fanfare to rally those who saw the 
future of the socialist movement dependent on its shedding a large part 
of the Marxian remnants. De Man objected particularly to the Marxist 
tendency of regarding the human mind as nothing but a mirror of 
“material conditions.” As he saw it, human thoughts had an autonomous 
growth and could be molded by appeal to moral sense as well as to self- 
interest. The socialist parties, therefore, did not merely have the function 
of organizing the workers for the improvement of their material position 
and of leading them to an understanding of their historic mission in 
establishing an economic order: the socialist movement should call for 
support by all men of good will, in the name of the ethical necessity of 
its goals. 

During the depression, De Man combined economic activism with this 
ethicopsychological approach. For the Belgian Labor party, he drafted a 
plan of economic transformation, called Plan du Travail . This scheme 
provided for partial nationalization, expansion of the social services, and 
guidance of the economy by directives “aiming at the expansion of the 
domestic market in order to absorb the unemployed and to create con¬ 
ditions that will lead to greater economic prosperity.” 2 The political 
situation did not permit any serious effort of carrying out the plan, but 
for a time it played a considerable role in the discussion of antidepression 
measures, socialization, and planning. 
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Long before the Flan du Travail was even submitted to the Belgian 
Labor party, De Man’s ideas had begun to influence the thinking of many 
French socialists, especially in the parliamentary group. Among the 
socialist deputies, the feeling of frustration was particularly widespread, 
and a number of them apparently believed that the deadlock caused by 
the party directives against ministerialism might be broken by anti¬ 
depression proposals that would be popular within and without the 
working class and would set a definite goal to the political cooperation 
of socialists and middle-class liberals. Many of these deputies were elected 
from districts which were not exclusively proletarian, and consequently 
they had a great stake in a socialist program that would appeal not only 
to workers but also to small farmers, intellectuals, and the urban middle 
class. 

Some of De Man’s ideas were taken over by Marcel Deat, a French 
socialist right winger and a man of active spirit. He, too, believed in the 
autonomy of ideological developments, and he saw the minds of many 
men turning against capitalism. This “spontaneous anticapitalist coali¬ 
tion” should be embodied in the socialist movement. Socialism should 
thus integrate into a unity of action and thought all men and women 

from the Communists who have abandoned Stalinism, but in whose hearts 
the appeal of the Russian revolution will always awaken an echo, to the demo¬ 
crats who comprehend the idea and the necessity of free choice, from the 
Jacobins committed to political sovereignty to the syndicalists contemptuous 
of the state, from the supporters of cooperatives with their constructive pa¬ 
tience to certain anarchists [ libcrtaircs ] with their negative impatience . 3 

Deat's word of the “anticapitalist coalition” sounded similar to the slogan 
of the “anticapitalist longing” (antikapitalistische Sehnsucht) coined by 
the Nazi Gregor Strasser two years later. 4 Unfortunately for the later 
reputation of the Neosocialists, this similarity was no mere accident. 

The elections of May, 1932, were a victory of the democratic Left, al¬ 
though the socialists themselves achieved only indifferent success. The 
real victors were the Radical Socialists, the leading party of French 
middle-class liberalism. Although they had fought the socialists bitterly 
during the first ballot, cooperation between the two parties had been wide¬ 
spread in the run-off elections and had resulted in a progressive parlia¬ 
mentary majority. The old question arose again: should not socialists 
and middle-class liberals form a government to exploit the common 
victory in the interest of democracy and social progress? The issue seemed 
more pressing than ever because of the dangerous foreign situation: it 
was during the negotiations about the reconstitution of the French 
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cabinet, after the elections, that the Briining cabinet resigned and Papen 
became German chancellor under the visible sponsorship of the Reichs- 
wehr. 

But the leaders of French democracy decided against the formation of 
a bloc. The group in control of the Socialist party had its old misgivings 
and made any close cooperation dependent on a series of conditions which, 
in the opinion of the Radical Socialists, would have hampered their 
ministers too much. Herriot, the Radical-Socialist leader, who in 1924 
had headed the cabinet of the Cartel of the Left, was this time not 
particularly anxious to enter into a definite alliance with the socialists: 
he wished to emphasize the role of his own party rather than the concept 
of the Great Left. 5 The government was formed without the socialists 
and without a firm socialist pledge of support. 

The socialist parliamentary group, in its majority, would have preferred 
close collaboration with the Radical Socialists. 0 On several occasions, 
minor defections occurred on the Socialist party side, some members 
voting in contradiction to party directives or leaving the party in protest. 
Even Paul Renaudel who as an old party worker knew the value of 
unity and discipline now favored insurrection against the rules of conduct 
which the party congresses had imposed on the parliamentary representa¬ 
tives. 

The matter came to a head in May, 1933, when the parliamentary group 
decided to vote for the government budget—a vote which was contrary to 
the directives laid down just a few weeks earlier by a party congress. To 
settle the dispute and, if possible, prevent a party split, the case was sub¬ 
mitted to a new congress at Paris in July, 1933, but this congress failed 
to promote the cause of harmony. The reason was that the majority of the 
parliamentarians, now more and more assuming the name of Neoso¬ 
cialists, used the opportunity to expound their new doctrine to the dislike 
of the party majority. Adrien Marquet, next to Paul Renaudel and Marcel 
Deat the most prominent leader of the group, demanded that socialism 
become an “island of order and authority” in the political chaos of 
France 7 —a kind of language which had an uncomfortable resemblance 
to the fascist vocabulary and which even Leon Blum, anxious as he was 
to preserve party unity, declared to be “shocking.” 

Probably not all members of the dissenting group agreed with the im¬ 
plications of Deat’s and Marquet’s pronouncements. To argue that the 
tactics imposed on the parliamentary representatives had proved to be 
sterile, and that the party should try to attract middle-class people and 
intellectuals, was one thing; to imitate the fascist emphasis on “order and 
authority” was something quite different. In all likelihood, it was not 
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only the natural hesitation of many deputies to leave the party, plus “the 
clever tactics of Paul Faure in isolating and reducing the right wing” 8 
that was responsible for the numerical decline of the opposition: many 
who had been pleased with the movement at its start, later understood 
that its further progress would lead them to dangerous ground. Whereas 
65 Socialist party deputies and 10 senators had originally raised the 
standard of revolt by voting for the Daladier budget, only 28 deputies 
and seven senators persisted in their attitude and therefore had to resign 
from the party or were expelled in November, 1933. They formed a new 
political unit, which they called “Socialist party of France” 9 

During the later 1930*5, most Neosocialists gradually developed a pro¬ 
fascist attitude. This process was slow: as late as 1937, Marcel Deat took 
a stand in favor of the Popular Front. “In this country,” he wrote, “the 
political truth is always with the Left. . . . When we consider the general 
staffs, our explicit reservations about the abilities of those of the Popular 
Front parties do not prevent us from stating the truth that those of the 
Right combine with the most distressing stupidity a dryness of heart and 
an inhumanity which mark them as perpetually undesirable.” 10 But it 
seems that in 1936, when the German army occupied the Rhineland, 
Deat already had opposed any French countermove. 11 In 1939, he ob¬ 
tained world fame by coining the slogan Mourir pour Dantzig?! (To 
die for Danzig?!), by which he tried to discourage French interference 
with Hitler’s drive to the East. 12 After the fall of France, Deat became 
one of the most important tools of the Nazis, an enemy not only of all 
Frenchmen who wished to restore French democracy but even of the more 
moderate faction in Petain’s government. Dc Man, who may be regarded 
as the father of neosocialism, also opposed any resistance to the Nazis 
after the German troops had overrun Belgium. He tried to develop an 
ideology which was at least semifascist. 13 It would be worth a monograph 
to show how the Neosocialist movement was transformed from a part 
of the moderate Left into a profascist faction: some tendencies in that 
direction—for instance the preference for “order and authority”—were 
there from the outset, but that means little: more than one group in those 
days thought that democracy would have to take a leaf from the book 
of fascism in order to survive, and yet many who held that belief stood 
up against the enemy in the hour of the supreme test. 

In 1933, the socialists, like all French parties, were put face to face 
with a new situation through the so-called Stavisky scandal and its sequel 
of demonstrations and riots. In its beginnings, the case was one of the 
ma n y depression-bred swindles comparable to the Sklarek affair in Ger¬ 
many, but took a different turn when the principal culprit was reported 
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to have killed himself at the moment when police broke into his hide-out 
in the mountains. This version, commemorative of false official pronounce¬ 
ments during the Dreyfus affair and in other historic crimes, was not 
accepted by public opinion: it was widely rumored that the police had 
killed Stavisky to suppress evidence of the involvement of political per¬ 
sonages in his affairs. 

The French fascists tried to utilize this scandal as the Nazis had taken 
advantage of the scandals in the Weimar Republic from Barmat to 
Sklarek. Fascist and other right-wing papers called the citizens into the 
streets to express their contempt of the “thiefs” in public office. On 
February 6, 1934, the leaders of the Croix de Feu and similar organiza¬ 
tions staged an enormous demonstration in front of the chamber while 
it was in session. A few days before, a new cabinet had been constituted 
under the premiership of Edouard Daladier, and the brief period which 
the cabinet could use for planning its resistance against the expected 
onslaught may partially account for the inept and weak manner in which 
the problem was handled. At least a contributory factor, however, was 
bad conscience: the whole governmental system was compromised be¬ 
cause corruption had been permitted to creep into the leadership of the 
parties. Under these conditions the government leaders did not feel in a 
sufficiently strong moral position to meet the attack with full force, and 
blundered in their efforts to smooth the waves. 

In spite of the weakness of Daladier and his associates in the cabinet, 
the authorities succeeded in preventing the demonstrators from invading 
the chamber. But this success was dearly bought: Despite all hesitations, 
the police had to shoot, and before nightfall on February 6, a number of 
people had lost their lives—a great political liability, to which the Daladier 
cabinet succumbed. It resigned the next day and was succeeded by a 
cabinet headed by Gaston Doumergue, who wanted to initiate a truce 
among the republican parties. 14 

The Communists had joined forces with the fascists in exploiting the 
Stavisky affair against the Daladier government, 15 but on February 12 
they allied themselves with the socialists in a general strike as protest 
against the fascist attacks upon the republic. This event marked the start 
of a development leading first to a united front of Socialists and Com¬ 
munists and subsequently to the Popular Front of Radicals, Socialists, 
and Communists, including, with other small groups, the Neosocialists. 
This development would have been impossible without the reorientation 
of Soviet foreign policy in favor of cooperation with the "capitalist” 
West against the growing fascist menace. 




The Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno 


In 1891, when Leo XIII issued his encyclical Rcrum Novarum, socialists 
were still under discriminatory treatment in many countries, and social 
legislation had not yet advanced very far. The pope, by his encyclical, 
helped to waken the social conscience of many members of the upper 
and middle classes who had smugly assumed that a world providing them 
with a comfortable existence was necessarily the best of all possible 
worlds. Toward the end of the nineteenth century, a truism like the state¬ 
ment that “the poor are members of the national community equal with 
the rich” 1 was still in contrast to many institutional arrangements and 
habits of thinking and therefore apt to promote social change; so was the 
recognition of the moral legitimacy and the practical necessity of the 
trade-union movement. Although socialism was roundly condemned by 
the pope, the encyclical as a whole tended to show that the socialist move¬ 
ment had not originated from the bad instincts or the errors of some 
demagogues but from bitter needs of the masses. Therefore Rerum 
Novarum tended not only to promote social legislation and to encourage 
labor’s economic organization but also to facilitate limited cooperation 
between socialists and social reformers of more moderate tendencies, in¬ 
cluding Catholics. 

Leo’s encyclical, however, was only one of many factors that operated 
in that direction. Socialism was growing rapidly and, despite the de¬ 
veloping conflict between Reformists and orthodox Marxists, was strength¬ 
ening its organizational unity. Among the intellectuals, the Fabians and 
the German Kathedersozialisten were only the two most conspicuous 
manifestations of growing concern over social problems. Governments 
were becoming increasingly aware that the treatment of socialists as out¬ 
laws was a failure. To these strong tendencies, the encyclical Rerum 
Novarum could make only a modest contribution. 2 

When Pius XI published the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno , socialism 
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was on the defensive in many countries and had been weakened by the 
great schism between socialism and communism. Social progress in the 
preceding decades had been strong, but now mankind was no longer sure 
of the direction which its efforts at social reorganization should take in 
the future. A new movement, threatening the very principles of human 
liberty and justice, claiming the allegiance of men for the state to the 
exclusion of all loyalties to church, class, or personal beliefs, had arisen 
and was using some of the postulates of socialism. In that era of confusion 
and bewilderment and counteracting trends, the new encyclical of Pius 
XI, whose stature was smaller than that of Leo XIII, had much more 
effect, but it was not entirely the effect which the pope could have wanted. 

In issuing Quadragesimo Anno, Pius evidently had four principal pur¬ 
poses in mind: to assume, for the Roman Church, the leadership in 
combating social misery—that leadership which Leo, due to the strength 
of the socialist forces, had not been able to achieve; secondly, to keep 
the fascist forces from realizing their totalitarian claim, but to use some 
elements in fascism for the church’s own program of social reconstruction, 
and for the prevention of any further growth of socialism or communism; 
thirdly, to prevent communism from rising to power through mass despair 
over the economic depression or as a reaction to a possible fascist collapse; 
and, finally, to preserve the physical existence of the Holy See in a situa¬ 
tion in which aggressive fascism could have destroyed the papacy without 
any serious risk. These were precisely the goals which were natural and 
necessary for any pope under the constellation of circumstances in the 
early 1930*5. 

For the effect of the encyclical, however, much depended on the weight 
given to each of these different purposes and on the question of whether 
they were compatible as a matter of practical policy. The fight against 
social misery, and also the fight against communism, would have been 
most effective if the Holy See had facilitated cooperation between Cath¬ 
olics and democratic socialists, of the kind that still existed in Germany 
when the new encyclical was issued and of which beginnings had been 
made in Italy in some phases of the 1920’s. It would not have been neces¬ 
sary for Pius to take back any of the indictments which Leo XIII had 
directed against socialism; he could well have argued that the changes 
in the Socialist movement required a different application of Catholic 
principles. But even if Pius had wanted to recommend Catholic-Socialist 
cooperation, which is highly improbable, he could not have done so: 
with Mussolini guarding the gates of the Vatican, any commendation of 
political socialism, however qualified, would have been suicidal. 
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The need for compromise in church pronouncements may violate the 
conception which purists have of the way a church should act, but 
criticism based on this conception can easily become unfair or hypocritical. 
It is part of the Catholic belief that the effective teaching of moral precepts 
requires a large organization—that the church cannot withdraw from 
the world but must stand in the world. The existence of such a secular 
basis for spiritual purposes has enormous merits even from a non-Catholic 
point of view, but it has also a price. No institutionalized entity can 
exist without taking power relations into account. One may argue— 
and in almost all ages some people have argued—that for this reason 
religion should not be institutionalized, but the majority has usually re¬ 
jected that view. If religious institutions are considered necessary, then 
the spokesmen for these institutions cannot be blamed for adjusting, 
within limits, to the conditions of secular existence. Martyrdom may 
become necessary not only for individuals representing the church but 
also for the church itself; yet the supreme test must not be invited except 
in an extremity. It is unlikely that the pope could have been more con¬ 
ciliatory toward the socialists than he was without inviting fascist retalia¬ 
tion—even assuming, and it must be repeated that this is not at all certain 
or even particularly probable—that he wanted to be more conciliatory. 

The encyclical Quadragesimo Anno recognizes that the socialist move¬ 
ment has undergone great changes. At the time of Leo XIII, Pius wrote. 

Socialism could fairly be termed a single system which defended certain definite 
and mutually coherent doctrines. Nowadays it has become divided into two 
opposing and often bitterly hostile camps, neither of which, however, has 
abandoned the principle peculiar to Socialism, namely, the opposition to the 
Christian Faith. 3 

The “more violent section” which had resulted from this division, com¬ 
munism, was of course unconditionally condemned. Repressive measures 
against Communists were explicitly encouraged. 4 Speaking then of “the 
other section, which has retained the name of socialism,” the pope re¬ 
corded the moderation of goals and tactics and state that 

its programs often strikingly approach the just demands of Christian Social 
reformers. ... If these changes continue, it may well come about that 
gradually the tenets of mitigated Socialism will no longer be different from 
the program of those who seek to reform human society according to Christian 
principles. 5 

But socialism, in the pope’s opinion, would have to give up its very nature 
to become acceptable to the church: 
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Whether Socialism be considered as a doctrine, or as a historical fact, or as a 
movement, if it really remain Socialism, it cannot be brought into harmony 
with the dogmas of the Catholic Church, even after it has yielded to truth 
and justice in the points We mentioned; the reason being that it conceives hu¬ 
man society in a way utterly alien to Christian truth . 6 

The element in socialism that was held to make it incompatible with 
Catholic doctrine was its secularist character, and the pope apparently 
found this character even in those socialist groups which had divested 
themselves of conscious hostility toward religion or toward the churches. 
He considered all socialism “ignorant of or unconcerned about” the 
divine purpose of society and given to the belief “that living in community 
was instituted merely for the sake of the advantages which it brings to 
mankind.” He also blamed the socialists for seeing “only the material 
side” of production, and concluding 

that . . . men must surrender and submit themselves wholly to society with a 
view to the production of wealth. . . . Indeed, the possession of the greatest 
possible amount of temporal goods is esteemed so highly, that man’s higher 
goods, not excepting liberty, must, they claim, be subordinated and even sacri¬ 
ficed to the exigencies of efficient production. . . . Society, therefore, as the 
socialist conceives it, is, on the one hand, impossible and unthinkable without 
the use of compulsion of the most excessive kind; on the other, it fosters a false 
liberty, since in such a scheme no place is found for true social authority, 
which is not based on temporal and material advantages, but descends from 
God alone, the Creator and Last End of all things . 7 

This whole passage was apt to evoke strong protests from socialists, many 
of whom did not find the pope’s description a true picture of their move¬ 
ment and their goals, and they were forced to regard the last halfsentence 
as particularly dangerous: it sounded as if one of the chief vices of 
socialism in the eyes of the highest Catholic authority was its democratic 
character. Mussolini, on the other hand, undoubtedly regarded himself 
as the “true social authority,” and there was no clear indication that he 
was regarded any differently by the Holy See. 

The repeated condemnation of socialism would have been less signifi¬ 
cant if it had not been coupled with a treatment of fascism that was, 
on the whole, more sympathetic than critical. The pope specifically en¬ 
dorsed the concept of the corporate state: 

Now this is the primary duty of the state and of all good citizens: to abolish 
conflict between classes with divergent interests, and thus foster and promote 
harmony between the various ranks of society. 

The aim of social legislation must therefore be the re-establishment of voca- 
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tional groups. Society today still remains in a strained and therefore unstable 
and uncertain state, being founded on classes with contradictory interests and 
hence opposed to each other, and consequently prone to enmity and strife. 

Labor, indeed, as has been well said by Our predecessor in his Encyclical, 
is not a mere chattel, since the human dignity of the workingman must be 
recognized in it, and consequently, it cannot be bought and sold like any piece 
of merchandise. None the less the demand and supply of labor divides men on 
the labor market into two classes, as into two camps, and the bargaining be¬ 
tween these parties transforms this labor market into an arena where the two 
armies are engaged in combat. To this grave disorder, which is leading society 
to ruin, a remedy must evidently be applied as speedily as possible. But there 
cannot be question of any perfect cure, except this opposition be done away 
with, and well-ordered members of the social body come into being anew, 
vocational groups namely, binding men together not according to the position 
they occupy in the labor market, but according to the diverse function which 
they exercise in society. For as nature induces those who dwell in close prox¬ 
imity to unite into municipalities, so those who practice the same trade or profes¬ 
sion, economic or otherwise, combine into vocational groups. These groups, 
in a true sense autonomous, are considered by many to be, if not essential to 
civil society, at least its natural and spontaneous development . 8 

The pope, it is true, was not unaware that the corporate organization 
of which he spoke was by no means identical with the structure that 
fascism was creating under the same name. He described the Fascist ver¬ 
sion of the corporate state and then went on: 

Little reflection is required to perceive the advantage of the institution thus 
summarily described: peaceful collaboration of the classes, repression of socialist 
organizations and efforts, the moderating influence of a special ministry. 

But in order to overlook nothing in a matter of such importance, and in the 
light of the general principles stated above ... we feel bound to add that to 
Our knowledge there are some who fear that the state is substituting itself in 
the place of private initiative, instead of limiting to necessary help and assist¬ 
ance. It is feared that the new syndical and corporative institution possesses 
an excessively bureaucratic and political character and that, notwithstanding 
the general advantages referred to above, it risks serving particular political 
aims rather than contributing to the initiation of a better social order . 9 

Furthermore, Pius obviously did not wish to create the impression 
that the corporate state, which he recommended as a particularly sound 
form, was the only form of government admissible from a Catholic 
point of view. He referred to Leo XIIl’s statement in lmmortale Dei 
where it had been said that people are free, within wide limits, to choose 
their form of government, and added that the same rule applied, 

in due measure . . . also to vocational groups. Here, too, men may choose 
whatever form they please, provided that both justice and the common good 
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be taken into account. Just as the citizens of the same municipality are wont 
to form associations with diverse aims, which various individuals are free to 
join or not, similarly those who are engaged in the same trade or profession will 
form free associations among themselves, for purposes connected with their 
occupations. . . . Not only is man free to institute these unions which are of 
a private character, but he has a right “further to adopt such organization and 
such rules as may best conduce to the attainment of their respective objects.” 
The same liberty must be claimed for the founding of associations which ex¬ 
tend beyond the limits of a single trade. 10 

These sentences implied significant criticism of the Mussolini govern¬ 
ment which was trying to establish a monopoly for its own vocational 
organizations. But all in all, the fascists in every country had much more 
reason to be pleased than to be dissatisfied with Quadragesimo Anno . The 
public at large received the impression that the pope had approved the 
principal conceptions of the Fascist movement, and that he regarded not 
only communism but even socialism as so great an evil as to overshadow 
anything that might be blameworthy in fascism. The encyclical, there¬ 
fore, weakened the front against fascism, and promoted the emergence 
of situations in Austria and Spain in which the terrible clashes between 
democratic forces and others fighting under the banner of Catholicism 
became possible. Undoubtedly, these clashes had their direct causes in 
national politics and not in actions by the Holy See; moreover, there is 
no evidence that Pius XI wanted Franco or even Dollfuss to do what they 
did; finally, in the Spanish case, the Catholic Church had grievances 
against the Republican regime which were justified. But it is highly 
doubtful whether the crushing of liberties in Spain and Austria could 
have occurred if a Leo XIII or a Benedict XV had resided in the Vatican. 
In 1931, either of the two earlier popes might have found it preferable 
not to issue any new encyclical rather than to publish one which in effect 
assisted the fascist movement in its totalitarian aspirations; in 1934-1938, 
either Leo or Benedict might have found ways to avoid the appearance 
of condoning the use of cruel methods by—alleged or real—defenders of 
the church; papal disapproval, or even the lack of implied approval, 
would have gone a long way toward restraining Franco, Dollfuss, and 
Schuschnigg from opening or provoking civil war and from wreaking 
ruthless vengeance on their opponents after victory. The policy of Pius 
XI, at least in the earlier part of his term of office, showed only an in¬ 
adequate realization of the Fascist danger to modern civilization—to 
that civilization of which the Catholic Church regarded itself as a guardian 
and promoter. Also, in this policy, the foresight that fascism would be 
the most effective pacemaker for communism was conspicuous by its 
absence. 
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The Completion of the First Five 
Year Plan and the Climax of the 
Agricultural Crisis in the USSR 


The First Five Year Plan was declared completed at the end of 1932, 
after it had run for four years and three months. 1 The plan figures of 
increased production, however, had not been reached in all fields: “The 
production of large-scale industry as a whole registered an increase of n8 
per cent, which was somewhat short of the 133 per cent planned for the 
final year of the Quinquennium.” 2 The deficiency which probably worried 
the Soviet authorities most was that in steel, which attained little more 
than half the originally scheduled output (5,900,000 tons instead of 10,000,- 
000). On the other hand, the capital-goods industries increased slightly 
more than scheduled—mostly on account of a strong increase in the 
machine industry. 3 The better showing of the capital-goods industries 
seems to have been, in the main, the result of decisions made in 1930—to 
place the emphasis even more on the production of producers’ goods than 
had originally been planned. 4 This led to a grave reduction, relative to 
the original intentions, of the increase in output of industrial consumers’ 
goods at a time when considerable expansion would have been required: 
the changes which the industrialization process caused in the lives of 
many citizens, especially the moving of many millions from the country 
to the cities, greatly added to the needs for industrial consumers’ goods. 
The result was an aggravation of the “goods famine.” 

Even more serious was the failure to achieve the expected increase in 
the productivity of labor: this disappointment destroyed the hope that 
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the strains on the Soviet economy could be quickly overcome, aside from 
causing painful immediate consequences. 

Instead of the doubling of productivity per worker which had been envisaged, 
the actual increase by the end of 1932 was no more than 41%. ... A crucial 
consequence of this miscalculation was that the fulfilment of the output 
programme required a much larger expansion of the labor force of industry 
than had been budgeted for. 5 

One of the undesirable consequences was that the labor force had to be 
diluted beyond expectations: the ratio between the number of workers 
already previously adjusted to industrial work and those of new workers 
fresh from the village became very low: the evil was aggravating itself, 
for “the failure of the output per head of the existing labor force to rise 
as much as had been expected was the reason, fundamentally, why the 
intake of new labor had to be as large as it was,” 6 and the “new” workers 
had an even lower productivity than the “old” ones. 

All these shortcomings, however, still left the First Five Year Plan the 
character of an enormous achievement. When Stalin proudly pointed to 
the entirely new industries which had been created, from tractors to 
aviation, 7 he had the facts on his side, and the same was true when he 
contrasted the rise of industrial production in Russia with its decline 
in the Western countries during at least the second part of the 1928- 
1932 period. The new Russian industries, to be sure, had not yet stood 
the test of economical operation, and the experience up to 1933 certainly 
indicated that in this field many serious problems still remained to be 
solved. Also, the poor quality of many—perhaps most—commodities that 
were being produced was almost proverbial outside and—in whispers— 
inside the Soviet Union. The achievements, however, justified the expecta¬ 
tion that the faults would gradually be remedied. The goods shortage had 
caused hardships inconceivable to any Western people and insupportable 
in any Western land, and much of the suffering would have been avoid¬ 
able if a more moderate course had been followed, but now at least the 
city dwellers in Russia seemed to be on the verge of a somewhat easier 
life, although substantial relief was still years away. 

No triumphs in the industrial sector, however, could obscure the terrible 
events that still continued in many rural districts, and in South Russia 
became more heartbreaking than ever before. 

The 1932 agricultural production was about 20% below the pre-collectivization 
level, had been preceded by a small output in 1931, and was unevenly dis¬ 
tributed among an increased population. This spelled disaster. 8 
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Great food shortages appeared everywhere, but famine conditions seem 
to have been confined to parts of the South, where in all probability 
millions of lives were lost. 

Although the Communists, including official Soviet sources, have never 
conceded that there was a famine anywhere in Russia in the spring of 
1933, the reality of the famine cannot be seriously questioned. 0 Room for 
controversy, however, exists with regard to the causes. “Since weather 
conditions were normal for the 1932 crop, the famine was correctly 
characterized as man-made.” This statement by Jasny seems logical, 10 but 
what does “man-made” mean? Does it merely mean that the famine 
would not have occurred if there had been no Five Year Plan and no 
collectivization of agriculture? Or should it mean that the famine became 
inevitable because the strains resulting from those basic policies were 
increased by blunders and mistaken expectations on the part of the Soviet 
authorities? Or, finally, should we understand “man-made” to mean 
that the famine was not inevitable at all but was deliberately imposed 
on the peasantry of the Southern region, or some parts of it, as a punish¬ 
ment for recalcitrancy ? 

This question cannot be answered with certainty at the present time; 
perhaps it will never be possible to provide an unimpeachable answer. 
Jasny seems to be inclined toward the third, the most far-reaching, inter¬ 
pretation. He quotes a passage from Kravchenko who reports that, while 
in the government service during the critical months of 1933, he received 
the following reprimand from one of his superiors for having tried to 
assist the peasant population in its struggle against hunger: 

I am not sure that you understand what has been happening. A ruthless struggle 
is going on between the peasantry and our regime. It's a struggle to the death. 
This year was a test of our strength and their endurance. It took a famine to 
show them who is master here. It has cost millions of lives, but the collective 
farm system is here to stay. We’ve won the war. 11 

Such an utterance, however, proves only that there were some Soviet 
officials who rationalized the horrors as necessary war measures, not that 
Stalin and the other top leaders had actually intended to use famine 
as a means of subduing the peasantry. The famine, to be sure, could 
hardly have occurred in the Southern area which is normally a surplus 
region if the government had not insisted on collecting the previously 
stipulated amount of grain regardless of local needs. “The marketings 
from the 1932 grain harvest, which was at least 10% below that of 1927 
. . . were almost two and one-half times greater than those of 1927-28.” 12 
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This figure certainly proves that the grain collection was carried out with 
high pressure, although Stalin thought that the pressure was not as great 
as it ought to have been. 13 But how much choice did the Soviet govern¬ 
ment actually have in this matter? Given the Five Year Plan and the 
resulting growth of the city population, the government had to increase 
its grain collections or face not only a regional but a nation-wide collapse. 
This necessity, and the difficulties which ruthless collectivization was 
bound to cause for grain production, ought to have been considered as a 
strong argument against forced collectivization, but the mere fact that 
the 1932 collections exceeded those for 1927 does not prove that the 
government brought about the famine to break peasant resistance. In 
the summer of 1932, when the crop was harvested, the Soviets knew 
for sure that they had to feed the cities, and would have too little grain 
to do that on the desirable level; whether they knew of any prospective 
deficit of grave proportions in the surplus districts is uncertain, for even 
in countries in which conditions are more favorable to accurate estimates, 
reliable reports about the quantity of grain harvested frequently become 
available only after some months. Thus the Soviet rulers started collecting 
the full amount of the assessments, and may have become aware of the 
deficit in the Ukraine and the North Caucasus only during the winter 
when deliveries met with great resistance by peasants threatened with 
starvation. In other words, the Soviet rulers wanted to obtain large 
quantities of grain for the cities at the risk of peasant starvation, but there 
is no conclusive evidence that they foresaw peasant starvation as an in¬ 
evitable consequence of their collection policy, and still less that they 
wanted starvation in the rural districts for political reasons. 

One argument of probability even speaks against the latter assumption: 
in the event of war the famine would have meant a threat to the very 
existence of the Soviet state, and the Soviet government at that time 
believed in a continuous danger of attack from the outside. This danger, to 
be sure, also aggravated the apprehensions which the existence of a re¬ 
calcitrant peasantry caused to Stalin and his assistants, and added to their 
desire to break the resistance, yet it is not particularly plausible to assume 
that for this purpose they should have chosen a strategy which so greatly 
increased the weakness and vulnerability of the country in an hour re¬ 
garded as critical. 

In any event, no assumption about the Soviet government’s motives 
answers the question of how the grain deficiencies originated in the sur¬ 
plus area of South Russia, and the students of Russian agricultural history 
have so far failed to provide an entirely convincing explanation. 
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There were, to be sure, all sorts of reasons, both psychological and 
material, for inefficient cultivation and harvesting, and consequently for 
reduced crops in the early 1930’s. According to all sources, however, the 
crop of 1932, though poor, was no poorer than that of 1931, a year in which 
no mass starvation occurred—if anything, the 1932 crop was a little better 
than that of the preceding year. 14 Hubbard suggests that 

the most important and immediate cause of the bad harvests in 1931 and 1932, 
apart from the drought in some regions, was the slaughter of draught animals 
and the failure of the tractor industry to supply a corresponding amount of 
mechanical draught power. 1 r * 

The slaughter was terrifying, and the low point of the livestock popula¬ 
tion was not reached before 1933, for horses not before 1934; the lack 
of draft power must have led not only to poor cultivation but also to 
post-harvest delays in transportation which were apt to increase spoilage 
and aggravate the inequalities of yields in different districts. At the 
same time, however, the disappearance of so many animals must have 
greatly reduced the feed requirements and thereby released grain for 
human consumption. Whatever the disastrous consequences of horse and 
cattle killing in the long run, the. immediate survival of the peasant 
population ought to have been facilitated by the reduction in livestock. 
Exports have been blamed. 10 Jasny is undoubtedly right in regarding the 
export of any grains in a year of serious shortages as evidence of the 
ruthless spirit prevailing in Moscow; 17 but the total amount of exports 
is such a small part of the annual harvest (1932: 1,400,000 tons out of 
64,500,000 of which 33,600,000 were used for food and 12,000,000 for 
animal feed) 18 as to make it unlikely that the increase from 1931 to 1932 
—if, indeed, there was such an increase—should have pushed large parts 
of the Southern peasantry over the brink of disaster. The least inadequate 
explanation, it seems, has to be based on great regional differences in the 
harvest yield. If it is assumed that the crop harvested in 1932, though not 
on the whole smaller than that of the preceding year, was a total or near 
total failure in some districts, whereas the crop harvested in 1931 19 showed 
fewer regional differences in yields, then it is clear why catastrophe oc¬ 
curred in the spring of 1933 whereas food deficiencies had not reached 
the starvation point in the year before. 20 

Stalin himself raised the question of what caused the “difficulties in 
grain collection” early in 1933, and the answer he gave, though almost 
certainly out of line with the facts, may be of some significance for an 
appraisal of his motives. In his previously quoted speech of January 11, 
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he contended that the decree permitting the direct sale of grain by the 
kolkhozes to the consumers had created a new situation: 

The peasants calculated in the following way: “Collective farm trading in grain 
has been declared; a market price has been legalized; in the market I can 
obtain more for a given quantity of grain than I can get for an equal quantity 
delivered to the state—hence, if I am not a fool, I must hold up the grain a 
little, deliver less to the state, hold more grain for collective farm trade and 
in this way obtain more for the same quantity of grain sold.” 21 

A number of farmers outside the famine region may indeed have 
acted in this manner. Quite possibly the rule that the state deliveries had 
to be carried out before grain was stored on the farms for any other 
purpose was not enforced as rigidly before 1933 as it was afterward. But 
in the districts that became famine-stricken, the peasants must have seen 
immediately after the harvest that not much grain was available—and 
often none at all—beyond the producers’ own needs, and they cannot 
have hoped to whittle compulsory deliveries down enough to have any¬ 
thing to sell on the free market—in these districts the choice was obviously 
not between fulfillment of the delivery obligations and “free” sales, but 
between the former and escape from starvation. 

Stalin, however, must have found it tactically more advantageous to 
contend that the kolkhoz people were motivated by a desire for gain, 
rather than to recognize that they were trying to protect themselves from 
famine. The former version was apt to make Soviet policy appear in a 
much more favorable light than the latter. In January, 1933, Stalin may 
have tried to persuade not merely others but also himself that enough 
grain was still there, that it was merely withheld for speculative reasons, 
and that the kolkhozes would open their granaries if pressed hard 
enough. 

Although presently available evidence is not sufficient to prove that the 
Soviet government brought about the famine as a weapon in the war 
against the peasantry, there is, on the other hand, no good reason for any 
moral condemnation of the peasantry. Such a condemnation appears 
implied in the following statement by Sidney and Beatrice Webb: 

What the Soviet Government was faced with from 1929 onward, was in fact 
not a famine but a widespread general strike of the peasantry in resistance to 
the policy of collectivization, fomented and encouraged by disloyal members 
of the population, not without incitement from the exiles in Paris and Prague. 22 

The small element of truth in this statement has been well expressed by 
Hubbard who found plausibility in the contention 
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that had the peasants spontaneously cooperated with the government and grace¬ 
fully submitted to collectivisation, some ot the causes of the famine would not 
have arisen. It was the apathy, obstinacy and obstructionist tactics of the peas¬ 
ants, resulting in bad cultivation, late sowing and wasteful harvesting, that 
contributed to crop failures.- 5 

But these attitudes of the peasants, like the deficiencies of 1929 which 
gave the decisive impulse to forced collectivization, can only have been 
a spontaneous reaction to the policies of the Soviet government, since any 
nation-wide or even regional conspiracy would have been impossible. 
Nothing is easier to explain than the failure of disgruntled peasants to 
exert themselves in cultivation, or to take pains to avoid waste, especially 
since they had before their eyes the treatment which had been meted out 
to the more successful farmers in the preceding period; and the average 
peasant’s preference for consuming the meat of his cows and horses rather 
than giving them up to the collective was just a consequence of ordinary 
human selfishness. Nothing of all this can be properly called a “general 
strike,” since this concept implies concerted action which is possible only 
when planfully organized. Undoubtedly, many opponents of the Soviet 
government, both inside and outside the U.S.S.R., rejoiced over the diffi¬ 
culties which Stalin and his associates were encountering, and some exiles 
may have boastingly contended that they had a hand in producing the 
crisis; but such claims do not deserve any credence. 

From Stalin’s point of view, the conspiracy theory was of course a use¬ 
ful complement to the contention that the grain collections were unduly 
impeded by the peasant’s desire for gain and by the resultant inclination 
to sell on the kolkhoz market rather than to the government. Conse¬ 
quently, Stalin and his assistants tried to focus attention on the allegedly 
disastrous role of the kulaks and other enemies of the Soviet power. 
Stalin started from an entirely correct consideration: 

As long as the peasants were engaged in individual farming, they were scat¬ 
tered and separated from each other and, consequently, the counter-revolutionary 
designs of anti-Soviet elements among the peasantry could not be very effective. 
. . . The collective farm gives the peasant a ready-made form of mass organiza¬ 
tion. Consequently, the penetration of anti-Soviet elements into the collective 
farms and their anti-Soviet activity may be much more effective.- 4 

As mentioned earlier, the motor-tractor stations had been devised as a 
means of keeping the kolkhozes under control. The Communist party 
organizations in the villages of course served the same purpose, but—as 
Stalin saw or pretended to see the state of affairs in 1933—these institu¬ 
tions had not been sufficiently effective because too many Communists 
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had become overconfident and lax through the success of the collectiviza¬ 
tion drive, and, on the other hand, excessively ambitious to secure the 
prosperity of the collective farms, thus unwittingly facilitating the sabotag¬ 
ing of the grain deliveries to the state by “anti-Soviet elements.” The drive 
against the latter was therefore to be intensified. The rural Communists 
were criticized for not having understood that “the face of the class enemy 
has changed in recent times” 2i ’ 

They seek the class enemy outside the collective farms, they seek lor persons 
with ferocious visages, with enormous teeth, thick necks, and with short- 
barrelled rifles in their hands. They seek lor kulaks like those depicted on our 
posters. But such kulaks have long ceased to exist on the surface. The present- 
day kulaks and their henchmen, the present-day anti-Soviet elements in the rural 
districts, are in the main “quiet,” “smooth-spoken,” almost “saintly” people. 
There is no need to look for them far from the collective farm, they are actually 
in the collective farm, occupying positions as warehousemen, stores managers, 
accountants, secretaries, etc. . . . They will never say “down with grain collec¬ 
tion.” They are “in favor” of grain collections. They only resort to demagogy 
and demand that the collective farm should create a fund for live stock breeding 
—three times as large as that actually required. They demand that an insurance 
fund be formed—three times as large as that actually required; that the collec¬ 
tive farm provide from six to ten pounds of bread per worker per day for public 
catering etc. Of course, after such “funds” have been formed and such grants 
for public catering made . . . there can be no room for grain collections . 1,0 

These enemies, whom Stalin identified with the “have-bccns,” with 
“the last remnants of the dying classes, the manufacturers and their 
hangers-011, the merchants and their henchmen, the ex-nobles and priests, 
kulaks and their hangers-on, ex-white officers and policemen” have 
“crept into our works and factories, into our government offices and 
trading organizations, into our railway and water transport enterprises, 
and principally into the collective farms and Soviet farms . . . and some 
of them even managed to creep into the party.” 27 There was now less 
chance than ever for any “has been” of obtaining acceptance or even 
mercy by obeying the laws of the regime; he would always be suspected 
of sabotage, treason, and other crimes. But, on the other hand, proletarian 
or small-peasant origin offered by no means complete protection: whoever 
failed to toe the party line, or was merely suspected of the slightest 
deviation, was likely to be classed as a “henchman” of kulaks, as a 
“hanger-on” of manufacturers and merchants, 28 as a “Menshevik,” 
“Trotskyite,” or whatever category of victims suited the convenience of 
the prosecuting agency. 

The struggle with the peasantry has played a great role in the progres- 
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sive barbarization of bolshevism. Through this struggle, those who had 
to act for the Communist state and for the party became accustomed to 
the most ruthless measures against persons who were “toilers” in every 
common-sense meaning of the term, who did not uphold any hostile 
ideology, but merely had carried on a mode of existence which stood 
in the way of Stalin’s plans. For state officials and party representatives, 
these measures were a training not merely in cruelty but in the applica¬ 
tion of that kind of philosophy which became even more clearly the basis 
of Stalinist policy in the later period of the great purges. This philosophy 
was a crossbreed between two concepts—complete political amoralism, 
based on the Marxist rejection of “superclass” ethics, and a very extended 
notion of historic guilt for which even the personally innocent may be 
punished. 



43 

Hitler's Victory 


From Bruning to Papen 
hindenburg’s reelection 

Before 1932 began, it was clear that in its course the Weimar Republic 
would have to fight two crucial battles: the elections for the presidency 
and those for various state legislatures, among them the Prussian and 
Bavarian diets. If a Nazi became president, that would be the end of 
German democracy; if the Nazis obtained control of the Prussian and 
Bavarian police, the same outcome was almost equally certain. 

Neither Bruning nor the Social Democrats had any illusions about the 
consequences of a Nazi triumph. The numerous conservatives who enter¬ 
tained such illusions could have easily corrected their views if they had 
had their eyes and ears open for the statements which the Nazis them¬ 
selves made by spoken and printed word. Evidence of the methods which 
the Nazis were determined to apply after the seizure of power could be 
found, for instance, in the so-called Boxheim Documents. These papers, 
which in November, 1931, were surrendered to the police by a convert 
from nazism, contained a detailed plan for the establishment of a dictator¬ 
ship of the stormtroops in Hesse, apparently as part of a scheme for the 
whole Reich, and provided for the death penalty for any resistance 
against the orders even of a simple stormtrooper. In drafting the plan, the 
Nazis had chosen a wording which permitted them to maintain that the 
measures were intended only for a situation in which the Communists 
would have overthrown the constitutional government and would then 
themselves have been swept away by the SA. That was obvious camou- 
flage—the Communists could never have defeated the police and the 
Reichswehr; and if by some miracle the Communists had proved strong 
enough for such an accomplishment, what then was the chance that the 
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Nazis, still physically much inferior to the armed forces of the state, 
were able to achieve victory where the soldiers had failed? But German 
public opinion, at least outside of the Weimar parties, preferred to place 
confidence in the repeated legality pledges of Hitler and his lieutenants, 
although even these pledges promised no more than the use of the ballot 
box instead of the gun in obtaining power: the door was left wide open 
for the ruthless suppression of all opposition after the establishment of a 
Nazi government. 

The Social Democrats understood the importance of demonstrating 
their readiness for the physical defense of democratic institutions. In 
December, 1931, the Reichsbanncr, the Social Democratic party, the trade 
unions and the Workers’ Athletic Societies sent delegates to a meeting at 
which a new organization was founded, called the “Iron Front.” It did 
not add much to the force already available for the defense of the re¬ 
public. 1 Most workers actively interested in the democratic cause and 
willing to spend time and energy on some rudimentary training were 
already in the Reichsbanner, and the latter was in close enough contact 
with the Weimar parties and the unions to assure the necessary integra¬ 
tion of efforts. The founding of the Iron Front, however, brought two in¬ 
novations: the Reichsbanner now organized a special formation, Schutz - 
jormationen (Schufo ), which was supposed to acquire higher degrees of 
military efficiency than the rest of the membership, and the trade unions 
gathered those of their members who were not in the Reichsbanner but 
still ready to help a little in counteracting Nazi terror in the so-called 
Hammerschaften? But these organizations were too undisciplined to 
count—the physical weakness of the Reichsbanner itself was not in the 
number of its members but in their lack of training and of weapons. The 
founding of the Schufo might have helped, if there had been enough 
subleaders, and, again, a supply of guns. But even among the army 
veterans in the Reichsbanner there were few who during the First World 
War had commanded as much as a platoon, and as to armament, there 
was only the hope that in a crisis the Reichsbanner would have access to 
the reserve dumps of the Prussian police. Thus the Iron Front had hardly 
more than propaganda value. 

Another development, little noticed at the time, was of greater po¬ 
tential significance. In December, 1930, General Curt von Hammerstein- 
Equord was appointed chief of staff of the Reichswehr. In the War De¬ 
partment he was known as the “Red General.” 3 This, of course, was an 
exaggeration, but Hammerstein was that rare specimen, a liberal aristo¬ 
crat, deeply convinced of the need for friendly relations between the army 
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and the workers, and fervently anti-Nazi. Briining’s (previously quoted) 
letter to the editor of the Deutsche Rundschau in 1947 made it clear that 
Hammerstein was one of the secret pillars of the Bruning regime, par¬ 
ticularly as far as relations with Hindcnburg were concerned. 4 The chief 
of staff was not all-powerful—he was always subject to orders from the 
Reichsprasident— and could not immediately change the political pref¬ 
erences of his subordinates; still, as far as the fate of German democracy 
depended on the Reichswehr, the situation was better in 1932 than it had 
been at any time since 1919. 

Considering the importance of the Reichswehr, it would have been wise 
for the Social Democrats to establish direct contacts with Hammerstein. 
There are few, if any, indications, however, that the Social Democratic 
party was on more cordial terms with him than with previous chiefs of 
staff whose attitude had been less friendly toward the republic. 5 Probably 
too many socialists were still too much under the influence of anti¬ 
militarism to trust a “J uil ker” general; perhaps the socialists may also 
have feared to antagonize Grocner by seeking contact with his sub¬ 
ordinate. If conditions in Germany had been in harmony with the spirit 
of the constitution, it would indeed have been improper for party repre¬ 
sentatives to approach a general with a view to political cooperation. Con¬ 
trary to the intent of the constitution-makers, however, the Reichswehr 
had become a political factor of the first order, and it was only realism 
for any party to include Reichswehr influence in plans of political strategy. 
An understanding with Hammerstein might have secured for the Social 
Democrats a modicum of influence when Bruning and Groener were no 
longer able to exercise control over the army. 

For the time being, however, these two men were still in office. They 
were trying hard to prevent a situation in which a Nazi would occupy 
the presidential palace and could issue orders to the Reichswehr. There 
was never much doubt that Hitler would present himself as a candidate 
for the presidency. To be sure, he was not a German citizen, due to his 
Austrian birth, and he had little chance of obtaining naturalization in the 
normal way, because that would have required the approval of the 
Reichsrat. German law, however, also provided for the acquisition of 
citizenship through appointment to a civil service position by the federal 
government or some state government, and in several states the Nazis 
had enough influence to secure for Hitler a position that would make him 
a citizen of the Reich and thereby eligible for the candidacy. In February, 
1932, Hitler was appointed an official of the State of Braunschweig and 
attached to the office of the Braunschweig representative in Berlin. 
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Originally, Briining had planned to have the Reichstag reelect Hinden- 
burg for a short additional term only: the political dangers inherent in 
the economic paralysis would have provided some justification or at least 
pretext for avoiding a general election. But such a measure would have 
required a law amending the constitution and therefore a positive vote 
by two-thirds of the Reichstag. In view of this legal situation, the plan 
ought to have been dropped as soon as it was conceived: the two-thirds 
majority was unobtainable without the simultaneous cooperation of the 
Nazis and Social Democrats, and the support of cither party was bound 
to bring about the refusal of the other. But Briining tried to persuade 
Hitler to have his men vote for Hindcnburg, and it is highly probable 
that the Nazis on this occasion could have obtained posts in the federal 
cabinet, although not the chancellorship, as a price of their support. 6 If 
they had accepted, the Social Democrats would have been forced into 
opposition, and Briining’s whole policy would have been blown up: his 
loyalty to Hindenburg brought him dangerously close to pushing Ger¬ 
many into the abyss. But Hitler refused (so did Hugenberg), and thus a 
direct election by the voters was inevitable. 

The only candidate who had a chance of beating Hitler was Hinden¬ 
burg. A Social Democrat would have needed the support of the Com¬ 
munists on the one hand and of the Center party on the other. In the 
atmosphere of 1932 neither the one nor the other could be expected, and 
simultaneous support of a Social Democratic candidate by Communists 
and Catholics was impossible: they could not vote for the same man. Nor 
would a member of the Center party or from another middle group have 
had brighter prospects: since he could not conceivably have obtained 
Communist support, such a candidate would have had to draw enough 
conservatives away from Hitler to complete his majority; but any party 
man who would have been attractive enough to Rightists would have 
been unacceptable to the Social Democrats. Outside the parties, however, 
there was just a single man with enough reputation to outshine Hitler 
in the eyes of the nonextremist conservatives and of the politically indif¬ 
ferent, and not entirely impossible as a recipient of socialist votes: this 
man was the incumbent of the presidency. 

Upon Briining’s insistence, Hindenburg finally declared his willingness 
to accept the nomination. After some show of hesitancy, which had 
hardly any other purpose but to convince the rank and file that the deci¬ 
sion had been made after thorough deliberation, the Social Democrats 
decided to support Hindenburg. 

The endorsement by the Social Democrats of Hindenburg as a candi- 
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date was the high point of the toleration policy, and also its most burden¬ 
some part. Hindenburg was still the symbol of monarchical and militaris¬ 
tic Germany. The Social Democratic vote for him appeared to many old 
Social Democrats as evidence that the party had lost not only its socialist 
tradition but also its vigor in the defense of democracy and peace. The 
German workers had been told by their fathers of the misdeeds of the 
Hohenzollerns, from the antisocialist law to the naval policy of Wil¬ 
liam II which had led to the World War: now, to vote for a man who 
without a doubt would have considered a return of the old dynasty the 
fulfillment of his highest dreams was a difficult thing for the average 
party member. What a boon for the Communists to have such a weapon 
handed to them by their socialist rivals! But not to vote for Hindenburg 
was a sure way of making Hitler the chief executive of Germany. The 
socialist vote for Hindenburg was inevitable. 7 

Bruning, however, did not make it easy for the Social Democrats to 
comply with that necessity. Too often for the comfort of the socialists 
did his attitude fit the pattern established in the spring of 1930, when he 
had founded his “presidential cabinet” and, at least in appearance, had 
acted on the theory that it was time to turn the helm decisively to the 
Right. On the eve of the presidential elections, Bruning probably felt that 
he could not afford to use up political assets to make certainty more 
certain—that is, to do favors to a party which was bound to support his 
candidate in any event. Whatever friendliness he might have shown the 
socialists would indeed have increased the difficulties in winning more 
votes for Hindenburg from the political area between conservatism and 
nazism, and ultimately the success of the Hindenburg candidacy de¬ 
pended on just such gains. The socialists, having as great a stake as any¬ 
one else in a Hindenburg victory, might have been more easily reconciled 
to Bruning’s deliberate coolness if they had been sure that the only 
motive was supplied by electoral strategy. Actually, there was another 
factor: Bruning had to have one eye on the electorate and the other on 
Hindenburg, who would have greatly preferred to be a candidate of the 
Right and now more than ever was suspicious of an open intimacy be¬ 
tween the chancellor and the Social Democrats. The latter, to the extent 
that they understood this aspect of the situation, were naturally dis¬ 
turbed: It was not exactly encouraging for them to realize that the 
candidate to whom they had committed themselves accepted their votes 
only grudgingly and for the sole reason that without them he could not 
have won. 

Thus ambivalence was more than ever forced upon Bruning by out- 
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ward circumstances. His own leanings toward romantic conservatism 
may also, even in this period, at times have overshadowed his sincere 
gratitude to the socialists for their support. That seemed to be a fact, for 
instance, when—in reply to some particularly vicious attacks from the 
Right—he challenged the Nazis and Hugenbcrg Nationalists in the 
Reichstag: 

Gentlemen, don’t you dare to connect me in any way whatsoever with the 
gth of November | 1918 |. . . . Where was I on the gth of November? . . . 
On the gth of November 1 was with the army detachment which was to spear¬ 
head the Winterfeldt army in its contemplated attempt to put down the revo¬ 
lution. 8 

The National Socialist Wilhelm Frick was not quite wrong when he 
interrupted Bruning with the remark: “You are allied with the party of 
the gth of November!” 0 Such events facilitated the strategy of the Com¬ 
munists who told the workers on every occasion that there was no essential 
difference between Briining-Hindenburg and the Nazis. 

On March 13, 1932, Hindenburg received 49.6 per cent of the votes 
as against Hitler’s 30.1 per cent. The Communists reached almost half the 
Nazi vote—13.2 per cent—and 6.8 per cent voted for the Hugenbcrg 
Nationalist, Theodor Ducsterbcrg. Since none of the candidates had an 
absolute majority, a run-off election had to be held, and on April 10 the 
Hindenburg vote grew to 53 per cent, the Hitler vote to 36.8 per cent, 
whereas the Communists were reduced to 10.2 per cent, and Duesterberg 
had withdrawn his candidacy. Bruning had taken the first great hurdle. 

The second danger, the Prussian elections, was not essentially less 
menacing, but the choice of remedies was not so limited. On April 12, 
immediately before the election date, the old Prussian diet adopted an 
important change in its rules. According to the constitution, whenever a 
cabinet had resigned or had been put out of office by an adverse vote, the 
diet had to elect a new prime minister, who would then appoint a new 
cabinet. Up to 1932, a plurality of votes had been sufficient for the elec¬ 
tion of the prime minister, but now the diet stipulated that an absolute 
majority was required. After a resignation, the old cabinet had the con¬ 
stitutional duty to carry on the business of the government until a 
successor cabinet was created. Consequently, the Braun cabinet was given 
an excellent chance of staying in office as a caretaker government even in 
the event that its majority disappeared in the elections. Aside from the 
particular tactical purpose, the change made excellent sense: there was no 
justification for giving parties which could not agree among themselves 
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on a new cabinet an opportunity of throwing the country into a succession 
of government crises. 

The Prussian elections of April 24 brought the expected defeat of the 
government bloc. The Social Democrats were reduced from 136 to 94 
seats, and the Democrats all but disappeared, whereas the Nazis grew 
from 6 to 162. Together with the 57 Communists, who had maintained 
their strength and who were sure to vote against any government, the 
Nazis could always produce a cabinet crisis, but since a Communist-Nazi 
coalition was impossible, they could not elect a new prime minister. For 
the time being, the change in the rules had saved the situation. 

Pruning, however, had not relied on this obstruction of Nazi design 
by a legal technicality even if it could be defended by strong arguments 
of political ethics. The chancellor was prepared 

to divide Prussia up into its provinces and to transfer the administration of 
justice and of the police in North Germany to the federal government in the 
event that the Nazis, after the Prussian elections in the spring of 1932, should be 
intransigent in their demands for positions in the Prussian cabinet. 10 

It seems that Briining planned to carry out this reform through emergency 
decree. Whatever the merits of the plan, such a change in the basic 
structure of the Reich would certainly not have been covered by the 
emergency powers contained in the famous Article 48; it would have 
gone far beyond the federal interference with stales’ rights in Saxony 
and Thuringia in 1923, and also beyond the action which later Papcn took 
against Prussia and which the German Supreme Court held partly un¬ 
constitutional. The kind of action which Briining had in mind could 
only be defended—from a moral point of view—on the ground that formal 
legality had ceased to matter. Briining was under no moral obligation to 
refrain from the use of any effective weapon, whether or not it was 
constitutionally permitted, against those who wanted to get into office 
to destroy the constitution. On the other hand, it is easy to understand that 
Hindenburg, who wanted to remain loyal to the letter of his constitutional 
oath, “firmly refused” to sign such a decree. 11 

The attitude of the Social Democrats toward the plan would also have 
been doubtful: in 1930, it is true, the Prussian government under Braun’s 
leadership had presented an essentially identical scheme for the revamp¬ 
ing of the relationship between Prussia and the Reich to the States’ Con¬ 
ference, which had then adopted it by a large majority. But since 1930 
the political atmosphere had greatly changed, and from the Social 
Democratic point of view the change may have offered weighty argu- 
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meats against autonomy for the Prussian provinces and transfer of the 
remaining functions of the Prussian state to the federal government. 12 
Opposition was also to he expected from Bavaria, although the plan 
would have left to the South German governments the jurisdiction over 
their courts and their police: the transfer of the judicial and police power 
in North Germany to the federal government would have made the dif¬ 
ferent arrangements in South Germany a privilege instead of the ap¬ 
plication of a general principle, and the days of this privilege might well 
have been numbered. On the other hand, the Bavarian state government, 
even after the diet elections, was not so immediately menaced by the 
Nazis as to force it to forget its traditional state-rights concern. Although 
the Nazis had now almost as many scats in the Bavarian diet as the rul¬ 
ing Bavarian Peoples’ party, they could still be voted down with the 
help of the Social Democrats. 

Pruning seems to have entertained the plan of liquidating Prussia by 
emergency decree only as an alternative to a scheme that was constitu¬ 
tionally sounder but politically even more dangerous. He was apparently 
willing to try the formation of a coalition government by the Nazis and 
the Center party, which together could command a majority in the new 
diet.™ The state government would therefore not be liquidated, that is, 
such functions as education and public works would not be transferred 
to tbe provinces, but the courts and the police power would be kept out 
of Nazi hands, if necessary by transfer to the federal government with 
the consent of the diet and therefore in a constitutional manner. Thus 
the Nazis would have been burdened with responsibility while receiving 
only a minimum of power; but the plan had serious drawbacks from a 
democratic point of view. The seal of legitimacy would have been put on 
the Nazi party; the judicial and police power in Prussia would either have 
been in the hands of the federal government, which already found it very 
difficult to act with determination against the subversives on the Right, 
or would have rested with a non-Nazi Prussian minister who could still 
have been bound by cabinet decisions in which Nazis could have par¬ 
ticipated. As compared with these possibilities, it seemed certainly safer 
for the republic to let the Braun cabinet continue indefinitely as a care¬ 
taker government. 14 

Briining’s plans were largely determined by the fact that he saw himself 
in a race against time. He was confident that successes in foreign negotia¬ 
tions, on which he placed high hopes, and improvement of world eco¬ 
nomic conditions would eventually strengthen his position so much and 
would reduce the power of the extremists so drastically that he could 
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on a new cabinet an opportunity of throwing the country into a succession 
of government crises. 

The Prussian elections of April 24 brought the expected defeat of the 
government bloc. The Social Democrats were reduced from 136 to 94 
seats, and the Democrats all but disappeared, whereas the Nazis grew 
from 6 to 162. Together with the 57 Communists, who had maintained 
their strength and who were sure to vote against any government, the 
Nazis could always produce a cabinet crisis, but since a Communist-Nazi 
coalition was impossible, they could not elect a new prime minister. For 
the time being, the change in the rules had saved the situation. 

Briining, however, had not relied on this obstruction of Nazi design 
by a legal technicality even if it could be defended by strong arguments 
of political ethics. The chancellor was prepared 

to divide Prussia up into its provinces and to transfer the administration of 
justice and of the police in North Germany to the federal government in the 
event that the Nazis, after the Prussian elections in the spring of 1932, should be 
intransigent in their demands for positions in the Prussian cabinet. 10 

It seems that Briining planned to carry out this reform through emergency 
decree. Whatever the merits of the plan, such a change in the basic 
structure of the Reich would certainly not have been covered by the 
emergency powers contained in the famous Article 48; it would have 
gone far beyond the federal interference with states’ rights in Saxony 
and Thuringia in 1923, and also beyond the action which later Papcn took 
against Prussia and which the German Supreme Court held partly un¬ 
constitutional. The kind of action which Pruning had in mind could 
only be defended—from a moral point of view—on the ground that formal 
legality had ceased to matter. Briining was tinder no moral obligation to 
refrain from the use of any effective weapon, whether or not it was 
constitutionally permitted, against those who wanted to get into office 
to destroy the constitution. On the other hand, it is easy to understand that 
Hindenburg, who wanted to remain loyal to the letter of his constitutional 
oath, “firmly refused” to sign such a decree. 11 

The attitude of the Social Democrats toward the plan would also have 
been doubtful: in 1930, it is true, the Prussian government under Braun’s 
leadership had presented an essentially identical scheme for the revamp¬ 
ing of the relationship between Prussia and the Reich to the States’ Con¬ 
ference, which had then adopted it by a large majority. But since 1930 
the political atmosphere had greatly changed, and from the Social 
Democratic point of view the change may have offered weighty argu- 
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merits against autonomy for the Prussian provinces and transfer of the 
remaining functions of the Prussian state to the federal government. 12 
Opposition was also to he expected from Havana, although the plan 
would have left to the South German governments the jurisdiction over 
their courts and their police: the transfer of the judicial and police power 
in North Germany to the federal government would have made the dif¬ 
ferent arrangements in South Germany a privilege instead of the ap¬ 
plication of a general principle, and the days of this privilege might well 
have been numbered. On the other hand, the Bavarian state government, 
even alter the diet elections, was not so immediately menaced by the 
Nazis as to force it to forget its traditional state-rights concern. Although 
the Nazis had now almost as many seats in the Bavarian diet as the rul¬ 
ing Bavarian Peoples’ party, they could still be voted down with the 
help of the Social Democrats. 

Bruning seems to have entertained the plan of liquidating Prussia by 
emergency decree only as an alternative to a scheme that was constitu¬ 
tionally sounder but politically even more dangerous. He was apparently 
willing to try the formation of a coalition government by the Nazis and 
the Center party, which together could command a majority in the new 
diet.™ The state government would therefore not be liquidated, that is, 
such functions as education and public works would not be transferred 
to the provinces, but the courts and the police power would be kept out 
of Nazi hands, if necessary by transfer to the federal government with 
the consent of the diet and therefore in a constitutional manner. Thus 
the Nazis would have been burdened with responsibility while receiving 
only a minimum of power; but the plan had serious drawbacks from a 
democratic point of view. The seal of legitimacy would have been put on 
the Nazi party; the judicial and police power in Prussia would either have 
been in the hands of the federal government, which already found it very 
difficult to act with determination against the subversives on the Right, 
or would have rested with a non-Nazi Prussian minister who could still 
have been bound by cabinet decisions in which Nazis could have par¬ 
ticipated. As compared with these possibilities, it seemed certainly safer 
for the republic to let the Braun cabinet continue indefinitely as a care¬ 
taker government. 14 

Bruning’s plans were largely determined by the fact that he saw himself 
in a race against time. He was confident that successes in foreign negotia¬ 
tions, on which he placed high hopes, and improvement of world eco¬ 
nomic conditions would eventually strengthen his position so much and 
would reduce the power of the extremists so drastically that he could 
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find a majority in the Reichstag and could thus return to the normal 
methods of parliamentary democracy. In the event of this success, it would 
not greatly matter by what means it was achieved. He had temporarily 
to disappoint the socialists on the one hand, by not giving them enough 
credit for their loyal support and by emphasizing conservative ideas 
more than they liked; and he had to disappoint Hindcnburg on the other 
hand after raising before his eyes the illusion of an “abolition of party 
rule,” a goal in which Pruning may not even have seriously believed in 
1930 and for which he did certainly not strive in 1932; but the socialists 
and Hindcnburg would forgive him or history would absolve him when 
he had saved the country. 1, ' 

THE CAUSES OF BRUNINc’s FALL 

“One thing, I believe, is certain: the Rcichsprasident is closely associated 
with the present chancellor. If we bring about Chancellor Briining’s fall, 
President von Hindcnburg will not again accept the candidacy, and also, 
if President von Hindcnburg will be reelected, then he will retain Chan¬ 
cellor Briining if that is within his power.” 10 This prognosis was given 
in February, 1932, by a moderate conservative, Professor Johannes Bredt, 
leader of the Economic party. Most observers, from the inner Reichstag 
circle to the ordinary newspaper reader, would have agreed with him. 
It seemed unthinkable that after the elections Hindcnburg would separate 
himself from the man to whom he owed his second term of office. If he 
really believed that Briining was no longer the right man for the hour, 
the proper moment to say so was before the campaign. 

Not only the president himself, but also his advisers, especially those 
with an officer’s tradition, should have understood this clear command 
of honor, but in General Kurt von Schleicher’s all-too-flexible mind it 
was obscured by other considerations which can only be guessed. He may 
have feared that Briining, if allowed to reach his goal, would become too 
independent and pursue policies not to the general’s taste. With all his 
conservative leanings, Briining could not have forgotten the insults and 
intrigues which he had encountered on the Right, and he owed recogni¬ 
tion to the moderate Left for its unflinching support. Thus Briining, after 
the crisis, might have appeared as the head of a great coalition, or, if 
Nazis, Hugenbergians, and Communists could be decimated in post¬ 
depression elections, even of a Weimar coalition, and this would have 
meant a return to the methods and governmental policies of Wirth or 
Stresemann. This prospect could hardly be pleasing to Schleicher, whose 
political aims, however nebulous, did certainly not include a revitaliza- 
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lion of parliamentary democracy, and whose ambitions left no room for 
a strong chief of government. 

Thus, very probably, Schleicher feared that Bruning might do too well; 
beyond doubt, the general was also afraid of the opposite possibility— 
that the chancellor might not do well enough to keep the Nazis out of 
power. Here was a race with highly uncertain outcome. If Bruning lost 
it, that meant catastrophe for Schleicher; if Bruning won, that meant 
at best only half a victory for the military politician in the Reichswehr 
ministry. Was Bruning even the most likely man to beat Hitler? By the 
end of 1931, Schleicher had apparently become disinclined to answer this 
question in the affirmative. He was not alone in his doubts. What de¬ 
tracted from many people’s belief in Bruning was not merely and not 
mainly his real weaknesses; his romantic inclination, which was the 
heaviest mortgage on his statesmanship, even won him some friends. 
What operated against Bruning most effectively was the sheer lapse of 
time in a period of general distress. Since he had had to undertake so 
many unpopular tasks, had so often been forced to offer what was merely 
the lesser evil instead of some positive good, people fell a growing desire 
to assume that somebody else would know better ways, and when men 
have entertained such a desire, long enough, they will end up believing 
that which they wish to believe. 

Whereas Schleicher was probably wavering between fear that Bruning 
might lose—plus his growing belief that he would—and disinclination to 
see the chancellor win, no such doubts beset the politicians to the Right of 
the now small group led by Treviranus and Schiele. The opposition on 
the Right wanted Briining’s ruin without reservation and qualification. 
It was a strange spectacle to see the chancellor, who was a conservative 
at heart, whose entry into office had marked the end of Social Democratic 
leadership, who had just helped the old monarchist marshal to his second 
term of office, viciously maligned and implacably attacked by people who 
called themselves conservatives. This opposition included not only party 
leaders but also important circles in agriculture and business. Without 
their support, the reactionary instincts of some men in Hindenburg’s 
entourage and the vagaries of General Schleicher’s mind could not have 
brought about Briining’s downfall. 

What the large landowners and the right-wing industrialists, among 
whom the “Ruhr barons” were the most conspicuous, found unforgivable 
in Briining’s policy was his failure to use the depression for inaugurating 
basic structural changes in the economic, social, and political system of 
Germany. Bruning changed the mode of operation of existing institutions, 
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to adjust it to the requirements of the emergency, but he did not recon¬ 
struct the institutions themselves. He used Article 48 of the constitution, 
stretching its letter, but always preserving the essential rights of the 
Reichstag. He let the arbitration boards reduce wages but he did not 
abolish arbitration, nor did he interfere with the legal status of the 
unions. Briining assisted agriculture at great cost to mitigate its distress, 
and even permitted a disproportionately large share of farm relief to go 
to the large estate owners, but he refused to cut Germany off from all 
agricultural imports and thereby to undo Germany's integration into the 
world economy, at the expense of her exports and her consumers. As the 
large landowners and most large industrialists saw it, the depression 
would have offered an opportunity of revoking a judgment by which his¬ 
tory had deprived the employer of his “master of the house” position 
and the Junker of his role as the dominant figure in the state. Those who 
wished to have their privileges restored realized that Briining’s reforms 
did nothing of the sort; that they were drastic only in their strictly tem¬ 
porary effects and that they were not so designed as to make a deep im¬ 
print on history, except as an example of how a people might preserve 
the essence of its institutions by temporarily sacrificing some of their 
benefits. 


THE OSTHILFE CRISIS 

Since the operation of the agrarian assistance program has played a 
particularly great role in Briining's fall, it is necessary to consider briefly 
the technical aspects of that issue. The core of agricultural relief for the 
East, of the Osthilfe, was a scheme of debt conversion, by which the fed¬ 
eral government first induced the private creditors of Eastern agricul¬ 
turists to scale down their claims in return for a federal guarantee for the 
rest, and then gave the debtor additional credit to replenish his operating 
capital and thereby to insure his economic viability. The inducement for 
the creditor to agree to debt conversion was greatly increased by a mora¬ 
torium which prevented him from collecting in the near future and thus 
added to the risk that the debtor would be bankrupt before the payment 
of the claim. For the direct loans as well as for the amounts which the 
Reich had been forced to pay to the holders of scaled-down claims under 
the guarantee, it had become a creditor of Eastern agriculture on an im¬ 
mense scale. Despite the difficulties of the federal treasury, neither Briining 
nor Hans Schlange-Schoningcn, who as federal commissioner for Osthilfe 
was in charge of the program, had any intention of depriving any land- 
owner of his holding so long as he made a genuine effort to get back on 
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his feet financially and did not prove hopelessly incompetent. But a 
number of large landowners—perhaps several thousand—did not have the 
personal qualities required for economic success; some squandered the 
money that the Reich had granted them to rescue their estates. In these 
instances Briining and Schlangc were determined to foreclose in the name 
of the federal government, and to parcel out the land in holdings of 
family-farm size: the settlers, who would take them over, would then 
have to redeem part of the incumbent debts. Undoubtedly, Briining saw 
in such a measure a moral necessity; it was a fraud on the taxpayer to 
pour his money down a rat hole under the pretense of agricultural relief. 
Moreover, the chancellor probably realized that the Nazis might use the 
“Osthilje scandal” against the government. These were excellent reasons 
for insisting on foreclosure and division of the bankrupt estates. If car¬ 
ried out within reasonable limits, the program was probably the least 
unsatisfactory that could have been devised. But despite the heavy bur¬ 
den which it imposed on the federal treasury, the settlers could not be 
assured of bright prospects. Most of the German Northeast was too un¬ 
favorable a place for true agricultural prosperity. 

The high ratio between cost and achievement of land distribution in 
Germany had partly historical and partly natural reasons. The Northeast 
of Germany had relatively few small farmers, and those who were there 
did not usually live in villages near the large estates. A process which 
had gone on for centuries had in Germany led to a differentiation be¬ 
tween the Northeast where large estates prevailed and the South and 
West which were occupied in the main by family farms. Even within 
the Northeast there was a regional separation of farmers’ sections and 
Junkers’ sections: the old neighborhood relationship between lord and 
peasant, the heritancc of the Middle Ages, had now become an exception. 
The example of land distribution set by the French and Russian revolu¬ 
tions could not be followed in Germany simply because there were, as a 
rule, no villages of land-hungry peasants near the Junker holdings. To 
break up large estates, it was necessary to bring settlers—mostly younger 
sons of farmers—from the South and West to the Northeast, and to build 
new villages with roads, schools, and churches. It was highly doubtful 
whether the division of the hopelessly bankrupt Junker estates into family 
holdings would not be more expensive than the continuation of the sub¬ 
sidies to the incompetent or spendthrift owners, but it could at least be 
argued that the former method would do some social good, whereas the 
latter was socially and morally objectionable. 

Such social achievement, however, presupposed that the new settlers 
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would be well equipped with machinery and tools and would have access 
to seasonal credit to finance sowing and harvesting operations. Otherwise 
there was no chance for them to survive economically under the un¬ 
favorable soil and climate conditions of most of the Eastern provinces. 
From a strictly economic point of view, the best solution would probably 
have been to reforest much of the land of the Northeast, although that 
would have meant a burdening of the German balance of payments with 
larger imports of agricultural products. In any event, however, the aban¬ 
donment of Northeastern agriculture would have been inacceptable to 
German public opinion, and any such proposal would have been political 
suicide. 

Settlement, on the other hand, was a popular idea. Even people with 
considerable economic experience developed an enthusiasm, unwarranted 
by facts, for turning the land of the Northeast into a farmers' country. 
To many patriots these plans promised a rejuvenation of the German 
people, the establishment of a solid human wall against Polish infiltra¬ 
tion, and a completion of the task which the Teutonic Order and some 
German territorial rulers had begun in the Middle Ages when they 
brought peasants from the South and West to the land they had con¬ 
quered from the Slavs. Other observers believed agricultural settlement 
to be the answer to the unemployment problem. Conservatives saw gen¬ 
erations of sturdy, small landholders defend national tradition against the 
revolutionary mobs in the cities; democrats welcomed the economic de¬ 
struction of the Junker class which they regarded as the archenemy of 
German freedom. When confronted with facts and figures that ought to 
have had a sobering effect, the settlement enthusiasts overcame the ob¬ 
stacles by wishful thinking. To the argument of the high cost of settlement 
they replied that these costs ought to be cut down by eliminating “lux¬ 
uries” in building and equipment. German settlers in Brazil and other 
overseas countries, it was argued, were living in self-built log cabins; 
they had to take care of the education of their young and of the tending 
of their sick as best they could. They had to build their own roads or 
travel for days on bridle paths or waterways to reach a market place, a 
church, or an inn. A settler in East Germany, on the other hand, lived 
among people of his own culture and language, where he had easy access 
to schools and medical service and was provided with roads to transport 
his produce or visit the next town; why should he not be content with 
somewhat primitive housing and equipment? 17 The enthusiasts forgot 
that conditions of the German Northeast could not spark any dreams of 
future good living, such as induced overseas colonists to accept great 
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hardships: with the best of equipment, on farms of substantial size (as 
measured by European standards), the settlers could hardly hope for 
more than to break even in the foreseeable future. Because of the financial 
limitations and the relatively small number of qualified settlers, and be¬ 
cause even the most ruthless land policy could not have produced enough 
acreage for accommodating millions, agricultural settlement could never 
make more than a slight dent in German unemployment. As far as the 
short-run political effects were concerned, a look at the election statistics 
ought, to have revealed that the settlement of former Junker estates by 
small farmers (with the possible exception of practising Catholics) would 
in most instances have meant the replacement of Hugenberg Nationalists 
by Nazis—no gain for the republic. To believe that something good would 
come out of German land reform one had to think of the more distant 
future: eventually, perhaps, the farmer families would attain a state of 
modest well-being and would feel happier than if they had gone to the 
cities. 

Among the settlement enthusiasts were Schlange-Schoningen and 
probably also Adam Stegerwald, whose department, the ministry of labor, 
shared responsibility for settlement activities. With Stegerwald’s apparent 
approval, Schlange had worked out a detailed scheme for the breaking 
up of large estates which were beyond hope of salvage, and this plan came 
to be among the factors which precipitated the crisis between Bruning 
and Hindcnburg. Bruning seems to have been skeptical about the mag¬ 
nitude of Schlange’s plan but supported its general outline in view of the 
absence of a practical alternative solution to the problem of the bankrupt 
estates, and also from considerations of political strategy. 18 The great 
majority of the Social Democrats was in favor of energetic settlement 
policies, mostly from anti-junker sentiment: Marxist misgivings about 
the promotion of small-scale agriculture had long ago ceased to be im¬ 
portant in German social democracy. On the other hand, greatly exag¬ 
gerated ideas about the political benefits of agrarian reform were common 
in the party. Socialists, of course, realized that most small farmers were 
on the political Right, but the dream of a democratic peasantry persisted 
in the socialist ranks in spite of all disappointments: it was not under¬ 
stood that the anticapilalistic instincts of the small farmers were, for the 
time being at least, perfectly satisfied by the kind of propaganda which 
the Nazis were conducting; this propaganda also gratified the settlers’ 
nationalism which was traditionally strong in Protestant rural Germany 19 
and was gaining additional power from the farmers’ economic interest, 
intensified by the depression, to exclude foreign agricultural products. 
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The Social Democratic illusions about settlement were fortified by the 
opposition from the ultraconservatives: understandably, what Hugenberg 
fought against had the presumption of being right in socialist eyes. 20 

Social Democrats and middle-class liberals were right in regarding 
the Junker class as an enemy of social and political progress in Germany— 
to the extent, at least, that any such generalizations about whole groups 
of people are tenable. The Prussian aristocracy did not possess the keen 
sense of the British that privilege must be earned by service for the peo¬ 
ple. The one accomplishment of the Junkers, leadership in military de¬ 
fense, could not sustain their claim to preferential status in an age of 
universal military service in which blood sacrifice was not an exclusive 
burden on any special class and in which military success depended as 
much on the engineers who typically came from the middle class as on 
the generals who often came from the nobility. The efforts of the Junkers 
to maintain the economic basis of their privileged position at the expense 
of the German masses were humanly understandable, although this posi¬ 
tion had become a drag on the life of the nation. But if we assume that 
social groups can commit “historic sins”—and every historian knows 
both the danger of this concept and the difficulty of dispensing with its 
use—then the Prussian Junkers are guilty of grave sins. 

Yet the concept of sin cannot be separated from that of atonement. The 
Prussian nobility has gone through a purgatory that has destroyed its 
existence as a class. With the exception of the European Jews and the 
kulaks in the U.S.S.R., it would be hard to find any group that has been 
so frightfully decimated; after suffering enormous casualties in the war 
and persecutions by the Nazis in 1944-1945, many Junker families per¬ 
ished when the Russians occupied Eastern Germany. The economic basis 
of Junkerdom was destroyed by an agrarian revolution which did not 
break out spontaneously but was ordered and supervised by the foreign 
conqueror and was therefore even more systematically destructive than 
most genuinely popular upheavals. 21 

The tragedy of the Junkers would have had less meaning if they had 
just suffered, but before their complete ruin they wrote a page of courage 
and self-sacrifice into the record of history. The 20th of July, 1944, ar *d 
the conspiracy which preceded it and which went back to the late 1930’s 
were certainly not the work of noblemen alone: the names of Wilhelm 
Leuschner, Herman Maass, Kurt Mierendorf, and many others would 
refute any such contention; but the large share of the Prussian nobility is 
incontestable. 22 Thus the last act of the drama revealed hidden springs of 
great idealism and strong forces of a Christian conscience in the minds 
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and souls of many Prussian noblemen. This is no reason to revise the 
judgment on the earlier role of the Junker class, but a powerful additional 
argument against the concept of an unrestricted class struggle. In the 
tradition of almost any class, even one that has made itself a drag on 
progress, there is something worth salvaging in the interest of humanity. 
That was true of the Roman patricians, of the slave-holding aristocracy 
of the Southern United States, and of many others. It was also true of the 
Prussian Junkers. 


bruning’s dismissal 

The first important stroke against Pruning was not aimed at him directly 
but at his principal support, General Groener. On April 13, 1932, the Nazi 
stormtroops were dissolved by an emergency decree, and this order was 
vigorously enforced by the police in Prussia and some other states. The 
measure “had been decided upon by the army and by the ministers of the 
interior of the several states” while Pruning was campaigning for 
Hindenburg outside Berlin. “I regarded the step as premature,” he adds 
in his report. 23 Schleicher’s attitude toward the plan of prohibiting the 
stormtroops seems to have been unclear—-perhaps by intention. 21 Hinden¬ 
burg was at first opposed to the measure and demanded that the Reic/is- 
banner too be suppressed if that fate was meted out to Hitler’s para¬ 
military organization. Such action, of course, would have been politically 
impossible: not only was the Reichsbanner not in the least dangerous to 
the constitution or to public order, but it also had actively supported 
Hindenburg’s reflection, and this, under the circumstances, was the 
clearest possible expression of the will to preserve and defend the existing 
form of government 23 The mere fact that Hindenburg suggested the 
suppression of that organization was evidence of his failure to grasp the 
elements of the political situation and the weight of the commitments 
which he had incurred by accepting the candidacy from the political 
groups of the Center and moderate Left. When he finally was persuaded 
to abandon his demand, the case of the SA decree epitomized for him 
the position in which he had been placed and which he regarded as un¬ 
natural: he, the conservative, the erstwhile candidate of the Right, was 
now the spearhead of the Left and the political center against the people 
to whom he properly belonged. “Since I knew him,” Bruning wrote later, 
“I could have no doubt that this event would be the beginning of a break 
between him and myself.” 26 At that time, if not somewhat earlier, 
Bruning seems to have come to the conclusion that he could not stay in 
office beyond the end of the international negotiations then in progress— 
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concerning reparations anti disarmament—and apparently concentrated 
his efforts on making Goerdeler his successor instead of Papcn, who had 
already appeared on the horizon as Schleicher's candidate. 24 

Schleicher now lost no time pressing his attack. He submitted to the 
Reichsprasident evidence which tended to compromise the Rcichsbanner. 
Briining and Grocner talked with Hindenburg and at least superficially 
convinced him that Schleicher's material did not sustain any serious charge 
against the republican organization. But an accident soon played into 
Schleicher's hand. 

As soon as the Reichstag reconvened, the Nazis attacked the govern¬ 
ment bitterly for the suppression of their paramilitary organizations. On 
May 10, 1932, Grocner replied, by denouncing the illegal and even trea¬ 
sonable activities of the S/ 4 . The minister’s speech, when it appeared in 
the newspapers, seemed quite readable and convincing, but in the actual 
delivery in the Reichstag he was impeded by physical indisposition and 
did not manage to make the presentation effective, especially because he 
was frequently interrupted by derogatory exclamations from the Nazi 
benches. Schleicher, who could hardly have foreseen that Grocner would 
prove himself a poor defender of his cause, immediately exploited the 
situation. He obtained statements Irom Reichswehr commanders to the 
effect that the army felt compromised by the weak performance of its 
chief, and Grocner was therefore forced to resign as minister of defense. 
Although he retained the ministry of the interior, his influence was so 
reduced that he could no longer give Briining any effective support. 28 

In this period, the chancellor spent much of his time in Geneva and 
Lausanne at the conferences on disarmament and reparations. Referring 
to these negotiations in his Reichstag speech of May 11, he warned that 
Germany must not lose her nerves “in the last hundred meters before the 
goal.” 20 That phrase described the situation well enough, but hardly 
for the reasons which Briining had primarily in mind. When his fall 
was imminent, Germany was “a hundred meters from the goal” for two 
principal reasons: first, a relatively short period of time later, the German 
people began to lose confidence in the Nazi promises and to turn away 
from the Hitler party, and if Briining had still been in control this change 
could have meant the salvation of German democracy instead of a 
passing episode; secondly, the first slight indication of a turn in the 
business-cycle curve, at least in some important countries, became visible 
before the year 1932 was at an end. Disarmament and reparations, how¬ 
ever, had little to do with that whole prospect. Permission for Germany 
to have a larger army, or to build tanks and airplanes, or even reduction 
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of the armament of other nations could not have helped Germany in 
her economic distress. As far as reparations were concerned, Germany was 
paying practically none in the spring of 1932; conceivably, Germany’s 
credit might have been a little improved by an official cancellation of her 
political debt, but in no event would foreign creditors have lent her much 
money so shortly after the experience of 1931. Perhaps Pruning had in 
mind that Germany could have been able to initiate a great public-works 
program when freed from her international obligation to maintain a 
gold standard—or rather from the fiction of it, since the most important 
characteristics of a gold standard had ceased to exist with the establish¬ 
ment of exchange control in 1931. But, in the first place, it is doubtful 
whether Bruning really believed in the merits of deficit financing, and, 
secondly, international consent to a German labor-creation program 
could, if at all necessary, have been obtained with less difficulty than a 
reparations settlement. Without economic recovery, diplomatic successes 
could not have decisively influenced the trends in public opinion. The 
only really important effect of a Bruning success at Geneva and Lausanne 
might have been the strengthening of Hindenburg’s confidence in 
Bruning. But even without new great successes, Hindenburg did not 
doubt that Bruning was the best man for German foreign policy; yet in 
his eyes this merit had begun to be outweighed by the sin of “agrarian 
bolshevism” and by the perhaps even greater sin of having made Hinden¬ 
burg the shield of the Left and political Center against the Right. 

Events now took the course which Schleicher’s intrigues, pro¬ 
moted by the camarilla surrounding Hindenburg, had made almost in¬ 
evitable. The president was isolated from his chancellor as much as pos¬ 
sible, and was induced to go to his castle at Neudeck; when he returned 
to Berlin by the end of May, Briining’s fate was sealed. The decisive inter¬ 
views took place on May 29 and May 30, 1932. At the present time, it 
would be a vain effort to put all the fragments of information about these 
conversations together; a complete picture must wait for the publication 
of more material: it must be hoped, especially, that Bruning will some 
day give a more fully rounded account of the happenings than he did in 
his letter of 1947. It is almost certain, however, that Hindenburg would 
have retained Bruning as chancellor if the latter had been willing to form 
a government of the Right, that is, to take the Nazis into the cabinet, 
which Bruning “naturally” was unwilling to do. 30 It is even more certain 
that Hindenburg’s misgivings about the breaking up of large estates 31 
and his desire to be no longer forced to use his emergency powers for the 
ordinary conduct of governmental affairs were important factors, and 
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that he asked Briining to continue as minister of foreign affairs, a request 
which the latter refused. The chancellor had to tender the resignation 
of the cabinet. 

Few contemporaries realized that this was one of the great turning 
points of history—Brlining's dismissal certainly proved as important and 
as tragic in its consequences as the assassination of the Austrian crown 
prince in June, 1914, and it put a black mark on Germany’s historical 
record. Not only had the old president, Germany’s venerated leader in 
war and peace, been found wanting in the fulfillment of clear moral 
obligations, but the people who were regarded, and regarded themselves, 
as the elite of German society had stabbed the chancellor in the back at 
the moment when he was at the point of securing advantages which the 
very authors of the anti-Briining drive had always proclaimed to be the 
essential requirements of the country’s salvation. The motive of this 
whole action was the desire to strengthen crumbling positions of class 
power, and it was a tragic joke that the anti-Briining clique pretended, 
and largely believed, to be defending the national interest against the 
class-struggle spirit of Marxism. 

The overthrow of the Briining government had for its immediate pur¬ 
pose the elimination of the Social Democrats from political influence. 
Although Briining had not been exactly generous in compensating the 
Social Democrats for the bearing of the political burden of toleration, they 
did have the position of a semigovcrnmental party, and as long as Briining 
was in office there was always a possibility that they might again obtain 
positions in the federal cabinet. The second step in “liberating” the coun¬ 
try from the socialists had to be their removal from the Prussian cabinet. 

From Papen to Schleicher 

FRANZ VON PAPEN 

As successor to Briining, Schleicher had selected Franz von Papen. The 
reasons for this choice are obscure. Even on the extreme Right, the camp 
from which the new chancellor had to be taken to be acceptable to Hin- 
denburg, Schleicher could probably have found a better man. Papen 
possessed good relations to a number of conservative families in France 
and Belgium—certainly an asset, but not a sufficient one even for the 
foreign-policy part of the duties which devolved upon a German chan¬ 
cellor in 1932. He had the temperament of a cavalry officer, and he had 
been undoubtedly in his place when, at the age of 18, he entered a regi¬ 
ment of Uhlans as a lieutenant. He also must have possessed technical 
intelligence, for he was called into the German General Staff, which re- 
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quired great accomplishment in military science. But for his later ap¬ 
pointment as military attache in the Washington embassy, he lacked im¬ 
portant qualifications and therefore bungled his job badly. During the 
period of American neutrality in the First World War, Papen directed 
widespread sabotage activities against firms which supplied the Allies 
with war materials and against transportation facilities used to get them 
to ports. Although these were anti-American actions undertaken by a 
man of diplomatic status, they could perhaps be excused because the posi¬ 
tion of the United States, which insisted on the right to sell arms to the 
Allies while Germany had no practical opportunity of making similar 
purchases, was not morally impregnable. But Herr von Papen was not 
circumspect enough for the job he had undertaken. When his sabotage 
activities were discovered and he was consequently expelled from the 
United States, the British searched the boat at Halifax and found a com¬ 
plete list of German agents in Papcn’s baggage: the consequences can 
easily be imagined. This incident might have discouraged a person of less 
self-confidence; unfortunately, Papen’s dash seems to have been nourished 
even by his failures. Newspapermen soon nicknamed him the “gentleman 
rider” but this name was not quite fitting: a rider in a race who would 
have been as careless in calculating his course as Papen was i:i politics 
would surely have broken his neck when attempting a hurdle. 

Schleicher must have thought that Papen’s membership in the Center 
party was a political asset—otherwise his choice would be unexplainable 
in view of the key position of this party. Actually, it was easy enough to 
foresee that the Center party would have been less disinclined to col¬ 
laborate with a personally decent man from the Hugenberg camp or with 
a nonparty man—for instance a high government official without political 
affiliations—than with someone from its own ranks who had let himself 
be used against Briining and was therefore regarded as a traitor. 32 

Schleicher’s great hope, however, was “toleration” of the Papen cabinet 
by the Nazis. Whether or not that toleration should eventually lead to 
Nazi participation in the government—on a modest scale—was in all 
likelihood still an open question for the general in the early phases of 
Papen’s chancellorship. The idea of giving the Nazis, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, some share in governmental responsibility was not merely con¬ 
ceived as an expedient to overcome the impasse of the summer of 1932. 
According to all indications, Schleicher had now come to the conclusion 
that such a burden would either tame or kill Hitler’s movement, and 
that this was the only statesmanlike way of handling the spellbinder and 
the mass upheaval which he had produced. Moreover, Schleicher had 
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never looked upon the Nazis as an unmitigated evil: he felt that the 
movement contained valuable elements, which ought to be fructified for 
the benefit of the German nation. 

The “taming” illusion was supported by Hitler’s pledges. He had 
promised toleration, originally in general terms, later on several specific 
conditions: dissolution of the Reichstag, repeal of the prohibition against 
the SA, access of Nazi speakers to the radio, which in Germany was an 
enterprise of the postal service and therefore government managed. 33 
Here, too, the great intriguer had failed to think through his own schemes. 
Even if Hitler had kept his word, the support of the Nazis and of the 
Hugenbcrg Nationalists would not have sufficed to secure a majority for 
the government: the great Nazi victory of July, 1932, still left the two 
parties together short of control of the Reichstag by more than 40 seats 
and in May Papen had no right to expect an outcome even more favorable 
to what he then hoped would be the government bloc. Moreover, the 
idea that the Nazis would acquiesce in the role which the Social Demo¬ 
crats had accepted under Bruning could only arise from a failure to 
understand the different historical positions of the two parties as well as 
their dissimilar temperaments. For the Social Democrats, the important 
thing was to wait out the depression. With the return of economic pros¬ 
perity, they could have resumed their pressure for social reforms and 
then would sooner or later have been returned to power. For the Nazis, 
the economic depression was the great opportunity, of which they had 
to take advantage or incur complete failure. They knew that Schleicher, 
if he was still in power after the depression, would no longer need their 
assistance and would throw them on the ash heap without compunction. 
Hitler, it is true, strove for total power because this alone satisfied his 
personal ambition and his sense of historic mission. It is equally true, 
however, that even a man of more modest aspirations, if he had been in 
Hitler’s position, could not have afforded to leave the conservatives in 
a position of even partial control. 

If Schleicher and Papen had taken the trouble of putting themselves 
into Hitler’s shoes, they could have seen that any promise of toleration 
on the part of the Nazi leader could only be a ruse. In his calculations, 
the general was led astray mainly by his superficiality. This fault was 
shared by Papen, but in the latter’s case a profound political misunder¬ 
standing was also at work. Mistaking the Nazi movement, as many 
other conservatives did, for a savage variety of conservatism, Papen 
apparently believed that the Nazis saw some merit in any conservative 
government, and would be more accommodating to him than to Bruning 
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for this reason. A decade or so later, many people in other parts of the 
world committed a similar error with regard to communism in assuming 
that the Soviet Union, as a Communist state, must be interested in pro¬ 
moting social reform and therefore would be more accommodating to 
progressive than to reactionary governments. Actually, all totalitarian 
movements regard the establishment (or expansion) of their own power 
as the absolute prerequisite of any successful work for their program. 
Ruthless as they are in their dealings with their outright opponents, the 
totaliiarians have even less patience with any group that pretends, or 
really desires, to go the same way for part of the distance, because that 
means stealing the totalitarian’ thunder and thereby making it more 
difficult for them to seize the helm of the state. 

Although there can be no doubt about Schleicher’s light-hearted op¬ 
timism with regard to Hitler’s attitude, he may not have put all his eggs 
into this particular basket. Probably, when he set up the Papen govern¬ 
ment, he had already developed the alternative plan which later played 
such a great role in his political calculations; the idea to split the Nazi 
party by utilizing the antagonism between Gregor Strasser and Hitler. 
This plan, too, proved to be an illusion, and it was an even greater one 
in the spring than in the late fall of 1932, when Hitler’s failure to obtain 
the chancellorship during the summer and the Nazi defeat in the Novem¬ 
ber elections had increased Strasser’s chances of carrying a substantial part 
of the Nazi party with him—yet even these greater chances proved in¬ 
sufficient for success. 

In Papen’s cabinet, Schleicher took the ministry of defense, thus for the 
first time accepting a position of widely visible responsibility. The rest 
of the portfolios went mostly to high civil servants. Of these, Count 
Lutz Schwerin von Krosigk received the particularly unenviable posi¬ 
tion of finance minister, which he accepted only with great reluctance. 34 

The manifesto with which the new government announced to the Ger¬ 
man public the beginning of its work was a model of political inepti¬ 
tude. 35 It accused the previous German governments of attempts to make 
“the state a sort of welfare institution.” This seems to have been the first 
occasion in which the phrase “the welfare state” was taken from the 
vocabulary of employers’ associations and turned to conspicuous use in 
politics. Apparently, Papen believed that his denunciation of welfare 
policy would gain him popular support: otherwise he would have hardly 
used these words as the highlight of the declaration by which he intro¬ 
duced his still untried cabinet to the people. But at a time when a large 
part of the German people was kept from starvation by social-welfare in- 
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stitutions, the people at large did not exactly burn with the desire of seeing 
these institutions abolished. They blamed Briining not for having main¬ 
tained the social insurance and welfare system but for not having avoided 
the necessity of curtailing insurance and welfare benefits. Moreover, 
Papcn’s declaration of war on the welfare state did not seem consistent 
with the passages emphasizing the Christian character of the new gov¬ 
ernment. It is one of the basic Christian postulates that any man should 
be his brothers keeper. Although this principle need not lead to a gov¬ 
ernment welfare policy so long as other agencies can take care of the 
economically distressed, such a possibility did not actually exist in the 
early 1930’s and therefore Papen’s allusions to a “divinely ordained organic 
order of things" ;m in which somehow the state would be relieved of its 
protective functions in economic life by individuals or group organiza¬ 
tions meant exactly nothing: in spite of assertions to the contrary, Papen’s 
denunciation of the welfare state amounted to a repudiation of human 
brotherhood. The much emphasized Christian character of the new gov¬ 
ernment expressed itself only in a negative way: the declaration rejected 
all compromises with the representatives of “athcistic-Marxian thinking.” 
Such phrases, however, did not sound particularly consistent in the 
mouths of men preparing for a policy of compromise with the Nazis, 
who were not only, in their majority, openly anti-Christian but also deter¬ 
mined to violate every one of the ten commandments. 

TIIF. RAPE OF PRUSSIA 

Soon it became clear that the federal government would act against the 
Braun government in Prussia. Hindenburg, Papen, Schleicher were all 
agreed that the socialists must be ousted from their Prussian stronghold, 
and may also have believed that such a step “would placate the Nazis, 
who could scarcely oppose any attack on Marxism.” 37 

In view of the results of the diet elections, the Prussian cabinet had 
resigned shortly before the first meeting of the new diet, but continued 
to direct the affairs of the state, as the constitution provided, pending the 
formation of a new government. On June 3, the diet adopted a Com¬ 
munist motion of nonconfidence in the acting cabinet, but since, imme¬ 
diately afterward, the Communists voted with the Center and the Social 
Democrats against a Nationalist motion to repeal the change of rules 
instituted on April 12, the apparent intention of the Hugenbergians to 
make a Nazi prime minister and form a government of the Right was 
frustrated. Three days later, however, Prime Minister Braun took a leave 
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and surrendered the chairmanship of the cabinet to Welfare Minister 
Heinrich Hirtsiefer, a member of the Center party. Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, this step could only mean that Braun did not wish to stand 
in the way of the Center party if it wanted to engage in an experiment 
of taming the Nazis through a coalition in Prussia. Braun had no faith 
in this experiment, 38 but it would certainly have been bad tactics if he 
had tried to prevent his Catholic allies from exploring the possibility. 

On June 7, 1932, Papen asked the Nazi president of the Prussian diet 
to convene that body earlier than was then intended, to speed up the for¬ 
mation of a ministry. In order to avoid, as far as possible, the odium of 
federal meddling in state affairs, Papen referred to certain financial issues 
pending between the Reich and Prussia—he expressed his desire to nego¬ 
tiate a settlement of these points with a newly elected rather than with 
an acting Prussian cabinet.’ 19 This step may have indicated a genuine de¬ 
sire for a Nazi-Center coalition or it may merely have been a device for 
preparing the soil for the drastic measures against Prussia which the 
federal cabinet was already considering. The press began immediately to 
discuss the possibility that Prussia would be put under a federal commis¬ 
sioner in the event that the efforts to form a Prussian government through 
a vote of the diet were to fail. 

The situation was now extremely complex. The Nazis were, of course, 
the great menace to everybody outside their own ranks, and the fear of 
their victory hung equally over Schleicher, Papen, Pruning, and the 
Center party. But the latter’s hostility to Papen was not extinguished by 
the Nazi threat, and the power of the Nazi party seemed to offer a great 
opportunity to the rider who could take the rein of that big horse and 
direct it to his own goal—provided the rider could manage not to be 
thrown off and break his neck. Hugcnberg, and others like him, enor¬ 
mously underestimated this danger and could hardly wait for the mo¬ 
ment when the road would be cleared for the race. Papen was not much 
wiser. Bruning and the Center party, on the other hand, would have 
infinitely preferred to kill the horse rather than to ride it, and Schleicher, 
to the extent that his mind was capable of any firm and consistent atti¬ 
tude, probably felt the same. But since nobody was strong enough to do 
away with the beast, even those who would have desired the latter solu¬ 
tion had no choice but to trust their luck in the saddle. Even if they 
regarded taming as an unrealistic proposition, they at least could in this 
way prevent their rivals from using the horse’s strength. The efforts of 
the Center party in Prussia to form a coalition with the Nazis did there- 
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fore not indicate any falling in line with Papen’s plans: on the contrary, 
the Prussian Center obviously tried to prevent Papen from obtaining a 
monopoly in working relationships with the Nazis. The experiment was, 
of course, dangerous for the Center, but so was every other conceivable 
course. By skillful tactics, a Catholic-Nazi coalition in Prussia could 
have been used to drive a wedge between Papen and the Nazis and thus 
to frustrate not only the gentleman rider in the chancellery and his 
patronizer, the political general, but also Adolf Hitler—the Nazis could 
obtain total or partial power in the Reich only through Hindenburg, and 
Hindenburg, at this juncture, was accessible only through Papen. 

The Nazis probably were not aware of this aspect of Center strategy, 
for their other actions did not indicate that they were particularly afraid 
of a premature break with Papen, but in any event they frustrated the 
plan of the Centrists by raising their own demands too high. Neither 
Bruning nor Kaas wanted to risk the coalition experiment unless it could 
be surrounded with strong safeguards to prevent the Nazis from using 
Prussia as a jumping-off ground for seizing control in the Reich: the 
Center wished to attack Papen and destroy him in the end, but not in a 
manner that would leave the Nazis his heirs. The Nazis, on the other 
hand, insisted on the chairmanship of the Prussian cabinet and on more 
seats than the ('enter regarded safe to grant. Thus the negotiations proved 
futile, and on June 22, Hitler issued a declaration in which he denounced 
the Center party and expressed his unwillingness to enter into any coali¬ 
tion with that party. 40 

Thereby the way was freed for Papens own plan, which presumably 
was supported, if not designed, by Schleicher. By a presidential emergency 
decree of July 20, Chancellor Franz von Papen was appointed federal 
commissioner for Prussia and given the power “to remove the members 
of the Prussian cabinet from their offices,” and “to take over the duties of 
the Prussian prime minister and to entrust to other persons, as to commis¬ 
sioners of the Reich, the Prussian ministries.” 41 In its public declaration, 
the federal government gave only one essential reason for this extraor¬ 
dinary step: the Communist danger, and the alleged weakness of the 
Prussian government toward the Communists. In a later radio speech, 
Papen expanded this argument. 

It was only because influential political circles do not wish to give up the 
practice of putting the Communists and the National Socialists on the same po¬ 
litical level that we have seen the unnatural alignment which made the forces of 
Communism, in spite of their hostility to the State, part of the united front 
against the NSDAP. 
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this inclusion of the Communists in the united front, although its original 
motive was of a tactical nature only, has begun to influence the policies of 
Prussian governmental agencies. . . . The federal government could not avoid 
observing that the sequence of political events has apparently deprived a num¬ 
ber of influential persons | among the Prussian officials] of the independence of 
mind [innere Unabhiingigfeit\ required for the necessary measures against 
the anti-state activity of the KPD. 41 ' 

If this statement had been translated from innuendo into plain words, it 
would have amounted to this contention: the Braun-Severing cabinet can 
stay in office, even as an acting government, only as long as the Com¬ 
munists do not vote with the Nazis and the Hugenberg group for repeal 
of the rules which had been adopted on the eve of the diet elections. High 
Prussian officials, knowing of these circumstances, are trying not to hurt 
the feelings of the Communists, and the latter are thus encouraged in 
their violations of law and order. 

But Papen had only gossip to substantiate his argument that Prussian 
officials had been failing in their duty to maintain public safety against 
the Communists. Such gossip, even if true, could at the utmost have 
proved errors of judgment or culpable omissions on the part of individ¬ 
ual functionaries 43 whose names should have been transmitted to the 
Prussian government for disciplinary measures. It was not Papen’s nor 
Schleicher’s intention, however, to give the Braun cabinet a chance of 
remedying any mistakes of its subordinates since these alleged mistakes 
were needed as a pretext for seizing power in Prussia. 

Papen may have really regarded Communist violence as a serious 
danger, but Schleicher was not the man to see a great threat in some 
street riots, and he must have realized that no “united front” existed 
between the Communists and the Social Democrats, still less a general 
anti-Nazi united front with the Communists as participants. He knew 
enough of the past history of “united front” talks between Social Demo¬ 
crats and Communists to understand that for the major part these talks 
reflected merely the desire of either party to shift the odium of prevent- 
ing “proletarian unity” to the other, and for the minor part were efforts 
to come to an armistice for the duration of the Nazi danger . 44 Such an 
armistice would in all likelihood have detracted from the frequency of 
disturbances of the public order, because it could not have been con¬ 
cluded without a Communist pledge to refrain from violence in order 
not to cause fights with the Prussian police, and ought therefore to have 
been welcomed by the federal government if the latter was really guided 
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by a desire for pacification. But even the chances for an armistice agree¬ 
ment of this kind were remote. The Communist leaders hated Braun 
and Severing much more than they hated Papen, or the Nazis; it was 
not for any feeling of solidarity with the Social Democrats, but because 
they could not politically afford to bear responsibility for the prospective 
actions of a Nazi government, that they did not help the Nazis setting 
up their own cabinet. On the other hand, even if the Social Democrats 
had been willing to make concessions to the Communists at the expense 
of public safety—and it is inconceivable that Braun or Severing harbored 
any such intentions—the Center party, without which the Braun govern¬ 
ment could not have continued even in a caretaker capacity, would have 
refused to consent to such a tacit agreement. For Schleicher, if not for 
Papen, the argument of the Communist danger was a mere pretext to 
get rid of the socialists. 

The actual transfer of power from the acting cabinet to the commis¬ 
sioners was carried out without open violence, although Papen failed in 
his attempt to make the Prussian ministers comply voluntarily with his 
orders. Braun and Severing refused to recognize the constitutionality 
of the presidential decree. Braun was on leave and protested by letter. 
Severing stayed in his office until two police officers appeared to remove 
him by force, and then walked out. Both leaders of the ministry and their 
colleagues in the cabinet refrained from any attempt to organize resist¬ 
ance by their subordinates or to appeal to the workers or the Reichsban- 
ner for armed support; 45 nor did the Social Democratic party or the 
unions make any move toward a protest strike; a Communist proposal 
to this effect was rejected. Severing seems to have discouraged Albert 
Grzesinski, the chief of police of Berlin, from offering even token re¬ 
sistance. 40 

The decision of the Social Democratic leaders to refrain from defend¬ 
ing the Prussian government by physical force against Papen’s measures 
has ever since been an object of bitter criticism. Frederick L. Schuman, 
for instance, wrote in 1935: 

This coup d’etat was followed by no resistance. All observers, including Schlei¬ 
cher, were agreed that if Braun and Severing had arrested the Papen Cabinet 
for violating the Constitution, mobilized the Prussian police, made common 
cause with the Communists, called a general strike, and fought the coup to 
the death, their chances of success would have been excellent, even against the 
Reichswehr. Such tactics had defeated the Kapp putsch in 1920. But all fighting 
spirit had gone out of German Social Democracy. . . . After such a demon¬ 
stration of cowardice and impotence, Hitler knew that when his moment came 
he would have nothing to fear from the Social Democratic and trade union 
bureaucracy. 47 
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In their memoirs, Severing and Braun have replied to their critics. 
Severing described the inferiority of the Prussian police forces to the 
Reichswehr in equipment and even in numbers, if only the men ready 
for military use are counted, and explained the difficulty of preserving 
morale and unity among the police; he stressed the psychological differ¬ 
ence between putting down insurrectionists or mutineers and fighting 
against the forces of the constitutional federal government acting un¬ 
constitutionally in a particular instance, even if that instance was of su¬ 
preme importance: he explained that in the situation of 1932, most police¬ 
men, however loyal, would inevitably waver, especially when some of 
their superiors had taken the opposite side. Severing summarized: 

If the Prussian government had ordered its police to take active steps against 
the lawbreakers of the Papen government, such an order would either have re¬ 
mained ineffective through disunity among the police forces or would have 
resulted in a senseless massacre of thousands of loyal policemen without the 
slightest chance of success. 48 

He then explained that the Reichsbanner was lacking in armament—and 
he might have added: in training. On the other hand, the Reichswehr had 
a large reserve of manpower in the Stahl helm, which possessed a fair de¬ 
gree of training and an abundance of competent military leadership; the 
Nazi stormtroopers, with their even larger numbers though poorer train¬ 
ing, would also have been at the disposal of Papen for any action against 
the Prussian government. In spite of the judgment of the “observers” to 
whom Schumun refers, 40 any attempt at armed insurrection would have 
been doomed to failure. Even an alliance with the G)mmunists, impossi¬ 
ble as it was politically, would not have changed the prospects of the final 
outcome—the “Red Front-Fighters’ League,” officially forbidden but 
continuing its existence illegally, was almost certainly a negligible force. 

What about a general strike? Braun wrote: 

The only effective weapon, by which unarmed 'masses can defend themselves 
against a coup d’etat by political usurpers [Gewalthaber] controlling the armed 
forces, the general strike, was inapplicable in view of the six million unem¬ 
ployed. 50 

This argument seems irrefutable. The prospects of any general strike, 
conducted against a government which knows how to handle the techni¬ 
cal aspects of an emergency and is not apt to lose its nerve, are question¬ 
able at best; with mass unemployment of long duration, having exhausted 
the reserves of many working class families and undermined their morale, 
success would have been a miracle which no leader had any right to ex¬ 
pect. An additional adverse factor was the penetration of hostile ideologies 
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into the ranks of the unemployed. In the summer of 1932, when the em¬ 
ployed part of the working class was still reasonably immune to Nazi 
propaganda, Hitler’s ideas had already made some progress among those 
who had been out of work for many months. No comparable mass un¬ 
employment had existed in 1920, and this circumstance alone vitiates the 
analogy between the 1932 situation and the Kapp strike. Moreover, al¬ 
though Schleicher and Papen were dilettantes in politics, they were not 
so completely ignorant of the mechanics of mass movements as Kapp and 
Ehrhardt had been; they could stand political shocks without losing their 
heads; they had the enormous advantage of acting on orders by the 
elected president of the Reich. Would the Kapp strike have been success¬ 
ful if Hindenburg had been in Ebert’s place in 1920, and if he had ap¬ 
pointed Kapp chancellor and then given him some unconstitutional 
orders? Very few officials would then have refused to work: conscientious 
officials might have warned against specific measures, perhaps even re¬ 
fused to take part in their execution—only to be replaced by less conscien¬ 
tious men—but no action against the government as such could have been 
expected of most men in the ministries; and yet the strike of the high 
officials had enormously reinforced the effect of the workers’ strike in 
1920. 51 

Thus any “revolutionary” resistance which the Social Democrats might 
have offered to Papen and Schleicher would have been not for the chance 
of success but for the sake of the record. 

Political moralists will probably never agree on whether a leader is 
ever justified in appealing to the masses for resistance when no sacrifice 
can avert defeat; yet even an affirmative answer to this question would 
not have definitely settled the issue for the Social Democrats in July, 1932. 
At that moment, there was still some hope of success by political means. 
Papen was obviously incompetent—he was obviously going to be disap¬ 
pointed with the Nazi promises of support; Schleicher was fickle-minded 
—he might quite possibly turn the helm again toward the moderate 
Left. Most important, the Nazi bubble might be pricked by economic 
recovery. This situation contained chances for the salvation of the re¬ 
public, chances which materialized in part during the later months, al¬ 
though not sufficiently to stave off Hitler. These chances would have been 
thrown away by an attempt at armed resistance on the part of Braun and 
Severing: the “anti-Marxist” sentiment of the whole middle class would 
have been inflamed, Papen and Hitler would have been forced to bury 
their differences, at least temporarily, the Reichswehr and the SA would 
have been tied together by comradeship in arms. The elections scheduled 
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for July 31 would probably have been made impossible by the backwash 
of civil war: although such postponement would have forestalled a Nazi 
victory at the polls, it would have further detracted from the prospects of 
open conflict between the Nazis and Papcn-Schlcicher. The course which 
Braun and Severing actually chose contained more promise of salvaging 
German democracy than any practicable alternative. 

As in other instances, in judging the July events of 1932 it is necessary 
to distinguish between justification of a policy and its causal explanation. 
The Social Democrats had excellent reasons for doing what they did; this 
does not necessarily prove that they did it exclusively or even mainly for 
these good reasons. If the party had not been exhausted by the toleration 
policy and by the other effects of the depression, and if it had not been 
accustomed for so long a time to the exclusive use of legal names, the 
indignation over Papen’s action might have swept the party members 
and even the party leaders off their feet, and pushed them into fruitless 
self-sacrifice. 

The fear that an open struggle between the federal and Prussian gov¬ 
ernments would benefit only the Communists was an important element 
in the Social Democratic decision. For the same reason that any such 
fight would have forced Papen and Hitler together, it would have com¬ 
pelled Braun and Severing to treat the Communists as friends and allies, 
and because the situation would have favored the extremist wings, it was 
clear who would have gained the upper hand in either coalition. In the 
1930’s and 1940’s, foreign liberals were inclined to view any reluctance 
by socialists to join hands with the Communists in a dangerous situation 
as a symptom of undue rigidity, if not as outright treason to the pro¬ 
gressive cause. In the meantime, events have probably changed the opin¬ 
ion of many observers. They will now be more receptive to the argument 
that it was legitimate for a Social Democrat to refuse to work, in effect, 
for a Communist victory—at least to believe that the difference between 
a Communist and a Nazi victory was not worth the sacrifices of a strug¬ 
gle. Yet a Communist victory, in the ultimate if not in the early phase 
of the period following the battle, would have been the optimal outcome: 
infinitely more probable was a crushing of liberals, socialists, and Com¬ 
munists within a few days, if not hours. 

papen’s worries 

The Reichstag elections of July 3T, 1932, resulted in the greatest triumph 
which Adolf Hitler ever achieved by democratic means. The Nazis ob¬ 
tained 230 seats in the parliament and became the strongest party, not 
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only with regard to seals but also in the popular vole-- a position which 
the Social Democrats had held since i8yo. r, “ The Nazi success was 
achieved at the expense of the other parties of the Right and of those 
of the middle: in these political areas, only the Nationalist, Center, and 
Bavarian People’s parties were more than unimportant splinters. Not 
only was political liberalism, as the term was understood in Germany, 
almost annihilated—the Democratic party, now calling itself State party, 
received only 4 seats and the German People's party 7—but Hitler had 
also absorbed the conservative groups which had separated themselves 
from Hugcnberg in 1930: the experiment of the Popular Conservatives 
was at an end. The Social Democrats lost slightly in favor of the Com¬ 
munists; the Center party kept its strength. Nazis and Communists 
could, at any time, form a majority for negative purposes. Nazis and 
Centrists, too, could form a majority all by themselves, and during the 
late summer and the fall of 1932 Kaas's efforts were directed toward the 
goal of creating, on this basis, a new parliamentary government without 
enabling the Nazis to establish totalitarian power—an effort almost equiv¬ 
alent to the squaring of the circle. 

By making the Nazis even more intractable than they had been before, 
the outcome of the elections destroyed whatever was left of Papen's hope 
for toleration by or cooperation with the Nazis. This was made clear 
when Hitler, on August 13, was received by President Hindenburg and 
rejected the offer to enter the Papen government. Hitler countered this 
offer with the request that “the leadership of the federal government and 
the total power of the state" be conferred upon him/’ 3 Hindenburg re¬ 
fused with the argument that 

he found the transfer of the total governmental power to the National Socialist 
movement incompatible with the dictates of his conscience and with his re¬ 
sponsibility toward the fatherland, because the National Socialist movement was 
determined to apply that power in a one-sided manner. 54 

Other domestic developments also contributed to Papen’s difficulties. 
Violence, originating from political motives, became more frequent and 
more brutal than ever before. Between June 28 and July 18, 99 persons 
were killed and 1,125 wounded in street battles. Most of these battles took 
place between Communists and Nazis, but occasionally Rcichsbanner 
members were also involved. Nor did violence stop with the elections. 
On August 10, Nazi storm troopers broke into the home of a Communist 
laborer in the Silesian village of Potcmpa and killed him in front of his 
mother. 
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To stop this wave of terror, the Papcn government induced the presi¬ 
dent to issue an emergency decree, which extended the death penalty to 
nonpremeditated homicide, if committed in fights of a political character, 
and established special courts ( Sondergerichte ) for political crimes. The 
heavy sentences which were soon imposed by the special courts became 
a new target for the opposition and a source of new political unrest. Papen 
had forgotten that for a weak government harsh methods arc a hazardous 
gamble: the “gentleman rider” was neither a good enough bluffer, nor 
did he know well enough how to marshal such strength as he had, nor 
could he be sure enough of the loyalty of his cabinet members to master 
the storm of resentment which his attempt at severe reprisals let loose. 
When five of the Pot cm pa murderers were sentenced to death, Hitler 
sent them a sympathy telegram worded in bitter terms, and the case 
served him as a weapon against Papcn, although the latter granted the 
condemned men a commutation of their death sentence to life imprison¬ 
ment at hard labor. 

The Braun-Severing cabinet appealed to the federal Supreme Court 
with a suit against Papen and his associates. The former Prussian minis¬ 
ters petitioned the court to declare the presidential emergency decree of 
July 20 invalid to the extent that it did more than transfer the police 
power and some related governmental functions to the federal commis¬ 
sioners. This petition was in part granted by the Court, but only after 
long delay (on October 25) and in language which was not clear enough 
to prevent further invasion of the ministers’ rights by the federal com¬ 
missioners. 55 Nevertheless, the law suit was a cause of considerable em¬ 
barrassment to the Papen government, which was still sensitive to any 
accusation of unconstitutional action—Papen himself probably had few 
qualms on this score, but some members of his cabinet were less light¬ 
hearted, and President Hindcnburg wished to remain loyal to his oath. 56 
Braun, it is true, was right in not attributing decisive importance to the 
legal controversy. ‘‘The issues,” he wrote in a letter, “which are at stake 
now, are primarily issues of political power.” 57 But in an unstable situa¬ 
tion like that of the summer of T932, even legality is an element of power, 
though no substitute for physical force. Papcn, however, ignoring his own 
points of weakness, anxious only to please the Right, unwilling to see that 
smoothing the opposition of the moderate Left might prove to be the 
only avenue of salvation, continually aggravated the situation by ousting 
more Social Democrats and even left-wing Centrists from the Prussian 
state service. 58 

Foreign-policy developments were less disappointing to Papen than 
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his experiences in domestic affairs; actually, if he had been more realistic, 
he could have drawn much satisfaction from the outcome of the Lausanne 
conference in July, 1932. Germany was freed from further reparation 
payments but had to surrender bonds in the amount of 3,000,000,000 
gold marks to the Bank of International Settlements in Basle, as a con¬ 
tribution to European reconstruction. The bank was to act as a trustee; 
the floating of the bonds on the international capital market was to be 
delayed for three years and then made dependent on conditions which 
were very uncertain of fulfillment. The bond issue never took place. 

Although the complete termination of German payments could not 
be foreseen with certainty at the time, the results of the conference were 
the best that Germany had any right to expect. An addition of $700,000,000 
to Germany's external debt was certainly no impediment to her economic 
recovery. Even if she could have obtained immediate release from her 
whole political debt, it would have been wiser on her part to make the 
rather inexpensive gesture of accepting the conditional payment obliga¬ 
tion as a bid for international good will, or at least as a preventative 
against a flare-up of anti-German sentiment in France. Yet Papcn ex¬ 
pressed his dissatisfaction, retrospectively, with the Lausanne conference 
in his Memoirs B9 and also in his speech before the International Military 
Tribunal in Nuremberg, 60 and there is no evidence that he felt differently 
in 1932. 

In the matter of reparations Papen’s poor judgment remained without 
important consequences, because Briining had prepared the soil so well, 
but his blunders in the disarmament negotiations had a bad influence on 
Germany's international position. When Germany's demand for com¬ 
plete equality in armament was resisted by France, the Papcn govern¬ 
ment had its representative deliver a belligerent declaration 61 Later, 
Papcn tried to induce France to discuss the issue with Germany in bi¬ 
lateral negotiations, but the French government refused to do so with 
the argument that such negotiations would infringe upon the authority 
of the League of Nations under whose auspices the disarmament con¬ 
ference was conducted. 62 The responsibility for the unsuccessful manage¬ 
ment of this question, however, may rest with Schleicher rather than 
with Papen—although the general had given the French ambassador 
assurances about the moderate use that Germany would make of her 
right to rearm if such right were granted to her, he nullified any effect 
these conciliatory words might have had by a speech on July 26 in which 
he threatened the other powers with unilateral rearmament if negotia¬ 
tions should fail. 62 By this gesture, obviously intended to gratify national- 
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istic sentimentalities which so many Germans at the time confused with 
a sense of national honor, Schleicher threw away the opportunity of ob¬ 
taining the only armament concession that would have been of immediate 
practical value: some additional Reichswehr recruiting to strengthen the 
government’s position in the event of Nazi insurrections. Since the other 
powers failed to satisfy Schleicher and Papcn, Germany withdrew from 
the disarmament conference in September, 1932. Later, in the beginning 
of his own term of office, Schleicher reaped a moral victory: on December 
n, an agreement was finally reached at a five-power meeting (Ger¬ 
many, France, Great Britain, United States, and Italy) and German 
equality was proclaimed as one of the underlying principles of the con¬ 
templated new agreement on disarmament/* 1 
Although Schleicher had his share in Papen’s mistakes—quite aside 
from the responsibility for choosing Papcn in the first place—the general 
became critical toward his protege during the summer of 1932. Personal 
factors may have contributed, 65 but probably more important was Schlei¬ 
cher’s gradual realization that Papen’s ultraconservatism was no position 
from which to fight the Nazis successfully, nor were these ideas to Schlei¬ 
cher’s own taste. The estrangement between Papen and Schleicher must 
have been the gravest worry of all for the former, since he cannot have 
long remained ignorant of the king maker’s antagonistic feelings and, 
aside from Hindenburg’s good will, had hardly any weapon against the 
general. 


papen’s recovery scheme 

Papen failed to understand the mechanism of history as it operated in the 
1930’s, but even he recognized that nothing could do him more good politi¬ 
cally than a successful effort to achieve economic recovery. After the man¬ 
ner of many nineteenth-century conservatives, he even overestimated the 
extent to which people would condone infringement upon their political 
freedom if they were economically satisfied. He prepared a scheme which 
provided for the issuance of tax-refunding certificates for certain types 
of taxes—a sort of delayed tax reduction: whoever paid his taxes in 1932- 
1933, received certificates for part of the amount and could use them for 
the payment of any federal taxes between 1934 and 1939. Certificates of 
the same kind were also to be issued to employers who increased the 
number of workers. The certificates were declared acceptable collateral 
for Reichsbank loans and in this way a limited credit expansion was 
made possible. The maximum amount of certificates to be issued was 
2,200,000,000 marks. 66 Even if that amount had been fully used for the 
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increase of the credit volume it would have been hardly sufficient to 
start Germany on the road to recovery. The Papcn plan was based on a 
misconception widespread in the 1940's: that the dangers inherent in 
credit expansion could be effectively reduced by a wise choice of the 
technical method, while actually the quantity was the important factor. 
Any large-scale inflation project, if not undertaken as part of an interna¬ 
tional “reflation” scheme, would have been dangerous to the German 
currency, whereas the employment effect of any modest inflation scheme 
was doubtful and, in any event, slow in forthcoming. Since Papcn’s tax- 
refund bonds could lead only to modest inflation, the plan could not be 
expected to show a beneficial result within a short time—yet the sands 
were running out. 

Aside from the tax-refund bonds, the most important feature of the 
Papcn plan was the permission for the employer to reduce the compensa¬ 
tion of his employees by a maximum of 12% per cent from the level fixed 
in collective agreements, if he increased the number of workers corre¬ 
spondingly. Strong reasons spoke for this experiment in spreading em¬ 
ployment. The depression had imposed grave hardships on many workers 
by forcing them into idleness or into part-time work, but the real wages 
of those who were still so fortunate as to have full-time jobs were little 
affected: the collectively agreed wage rates had dropped by approximately 
17.5 per cent between October, 1950, and April, 1942; in the same period, 
the cost of living had dropped 16.2 per cent according to official statistics. 07 
The German working class was increasingly divided into an upper crust, 
still employed fully or near-fully, and an underprivileged group which was 
out of work or working abnormally few hours per week. It was in the 
interest of the German economy and in the interest of the working class 
itself that this gap should be narrowed by employing more workers at 
lower individual rates, without a reduction and if possible with an in¬ 
crease in total payrolls. The forces of the market could not be trusted 
to effect this result: aside from the time lag—without government inter¬ 
vention the lowering of wages could have been carried out only in the 
measure as collective agreements expired—there was great danger that 
the firms would reduce wage rates without sufficiently adding to the 
number of workers employed; such a policy, of course, would have meant 
a further cut in mass purchasing power. The Papen decree granted per¬ 
mission to deviate, within the fixed limits, from the collectively agreed 
wage rates during the life of the agreement, but only if the total payroll 
was at least maintained. The decree also empowered the local arbitrator 
to reduce the collectively agreed wage by up to 20 per cent without regard 
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to the payroll if the employing firm was particularly hard hit by the de¬ 
pression and could be saved by such a reduction. 

The labor unions were naturally full of mistrust against any such 
“loosening up” of the legal force of collective agreements. They were, to 
be sure, anxious to see opportunities for work increased, and for this 
purpose might have accepted wage reductions by new agreements for 
the employed part of the working class, although they would of course 
have preferred to see the cost of new jobs imposed on the more well-to-do. 
But organized labor was much afraid lest any exceptions from the bind¬ 
ing character of collective agreements, even if granted merely as a re¬ 
sponse to depression conditions, would be misused to destroy the principle 
of collective bargaining. Briining’s Fourth Emergency Decree of December, 
1931, had already interfered with existing collective agreements, without 
provoking the unions to violent protests: then, however, the interference 
had not only been more moderate, but it had also been inaugurated by 
a government which was trusted by the unions. They knew that Briining, 
in lowering the workers’ incomes, would not go one step further than 
appeared necessary, and that his purpose of loosening up the stringency 
of the labor law was merely to preserve the essence of its protective effect. 
The Papen government, however, which had proclaimed the end of the 
welfare state, was suspected of the intention to restore the employer to his 
old position as “master of the house,” and the opposite assurances con¬ 
tained in the official declarations 08 were utterly mistrusted. The “free” 
as well as the “Christian” trade unions protested bitterly against the 
decree. 60 


ELECTIONS AGAIN 

Papen intended to submit his plan to the Reichstag which convened on 
August 30, but he was not given the opportunity. Goering, elected speaker 
as the representative of the numerically strongest party, contended that 
the Reichstag had a “large, workable, nationally minded majority” 70 —an 
obvious reference to a Nazi-Center coalition, which, as Goering wanted 
to be understood, might materialize any moment, if only Hindenburg 
were ready to give his blessing. This implied assertion, however, was 
either a bluff or wishful thinking. When on September 1, representatives 
of the two parties convened under the chairmanship of Goering, 71 it 
became clear that the Nazis and the Center party did not sufficiently agree 
among themselves to form a parliamentary cabinet even in the event of 
Papen’s resignation. If the two parties had really perfected an alliance, 
they could have forced the Reichsprdsulent in the following weeks and 
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months to permit the formation of a cabinet from their ranks. But it 
seems that the Center party did not wish to concede the chancellorship 
to Hitler, 71 ’ and it very likely insisted on such precautions as a “safe” 
leadership of the Reichswehr and guarantees for the maintenance of civil 
rights. On the other hand, Hitler knew that the Center would not be a 
conniving partner in a coalition, and would use every concession to frus¬ 
trate the Nazi plans for a totalitarian state. The Catholics were not so easy 
to outmaneuver as Hugenberg had proved to be at Harzburg—and was 
again to prove in 1933. 

Since the opening session of the Reichstag had made it clear that the 
Nazis would not even grant temporary toleration to the government, 
Papen knew well enough what to expect of the national legislature when 
the latter reconvened on September 12. He had put his economic program 
into operation by an emergency decree of September 4, and from Hindcn- 
burg he had obtained a signed order dissolving the Reichstag “because 
danger exists that the Reichstag may demand the repeal of my emergency 
decree”; 73 it was up to Papen to decide when to use this order. As soon as 
the meeting was opened, the Communists moved to repeal the presiden¬ 
tial decree and to give the government a vote of nonconfidence. Goering, 
as speaker, put the motion to a vote, disregarding Papcn's attempt to take 
the floor. The chancellor, unable to read the dissolution order, deposited 
it on the speaker’s desk, and the motion of nonconfidence was adopted by 
a vote of 513 to 32. Although the Nazi attempt to maintain that the order 
was invalid and that the Reichstag continued to exist was not supported 
by the other parties, the recording of the adverse vote of such an enor¬ 
mous majority inflicted a severe moral defeat on Papen. No party except 
the Hugenberg Nationalists supported the chancellor. Germany again 
drifted into an election campaign. 

ANTICAPITALIST CROSS CURRENTS 

Nationalization .—Although Papen had declared war on the welfare state 
when taking office, the precepts of laissez jaire certainly did not govern 
official policies during his chancellorship. Inescapable effects of the de¬ 
pression forced the government not only to support business—the tax- 
refund bonds belonged in this category—but even to assume control of 
private enterprise when otherwise large parts of the economic structure 
would have collapsed. Moreover, Papen apparently found it convenient 
to use government holdings of business stock for the execution of his 
policies. From its predecessor, the Papen government had inherited a 
complete control of the most important German banks. Papen did noth- 
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ing to return the banks to private ownership; on the contrary, in October, 
1932, the cabinet decided to enlarge the powers of the commissioner of 
banks. The latter was now subordinated to the ministry of economics, 
whereas previously he had received his instructions from the Ban\en - 
\uratorium> a committee of public officials with the president of the 
Reichsbank as chairman—the new arrangement was apparently intended 
to streamline the apparatus of government control of the banks. Probably 
Papcn and his finance minister, Hermann Warmbold, believed that more 
effective control of that kind was necessary to make the tax-refund scheme 
work. 7 ' 1 Whatever Papcn’s intention, in effect he built a machinery for 
the public management of credit such as hardly any government, except 
the Soviet Union and possibly Fascist Italy, possessed at the time, and 
which he probably could never have dismantled, even if he had later 
decided to do so. 

Another instance of nationalization for salvage purposes led to the 
acquisition by the Reich of controlling influence in the Vereinigte Stahl - 
wer/{C, the giant combine which produced more than half of Germany’s 
steel and also a large part of her coal in “captive” mines. Here, too, Papen 
accepted a heritage from Pruning without attempting renunciation. 
Friedrich Flick, a financier who had bought up many industrial enter¬ 
prises primarily in coal mining and steel production, and had done so 
largely with borrowed money, found it necessary to unload part of his 
holdings when his equities dwindled in the course of the depression. 
Hermann Dietrich, the last finance minister of the Briining cabinet, took 
a large package of stock in the Gelscnl^irchener Bergtver\sgesellschaft off 
the hands of Flick—the agreement was signed on the last day of office 
of the Briining cabinet. Flick had used the well-known device of pyramid¬ 
ing holding companies to obtain maximum influence on operating con¬ 
cerns with a minimum of capital investment. Gelsenkirchen was a link 
in that chain—it owned about one-third of the stock of the Vereinigte 
Stahlwcr\e directly, and companies strongly influenced by Gelsenkirchen 
owned enough of the rest to complete the majority. On the government 
side the primary motive in this deal was the fear that Flick might be 
forced to throw the steel-trust stock on the market and thereby cause a 
stock-exchange panic, but Dietrich also expressed the opinion that coal 
and steel had somehow to come under the control of the Reich. 75 Papen 
did nothing to return the Vereinigte Stahlwer\e to private control. It 
was an irony of fate that nationalization in Germany reached its greatest 
extent under a government with an emphatically antisocialist pro¬ 
gram. 76 
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Autarchy: Practice and Philosophy .—In the field of nationalization 
Papen s actions and omissions were more a response to outward necessity 
than a product of his own intentions, but his almost complete repudiation 
of laissez jaire in international economic relations was part of a deliberate 
long-range policy. Here as in the use of emergency decrees, his course 
was very different from that of Rruning despite outward similarities. 
Pruning, too, had granted agriculture heavy protection and to this end 
had disrupted many exchange relations between Germany and the outside 
world, but he had done so as a matter of choosing the lesser evil, whereas 
Papen moved consciously and by purpose toward autarchy. O11 August 
30, the government raised not only a number of agricultural duties but 
also imposed higher rates on many industrial products. The main issue, 
however, was the imposition of quotas. Germany was not the first coun¬ 
try to limit the quantity of particular goods to be imported during a de¬ 
fined period of time. Most countries of Western Europe had introduced 
this system in 1931 or early in 1932—a move directed no less against in¬ 
dustrial imports from Germany than against agricultural imports from 
overseas or Eastern Europe. 77 Thus Germany had much excuse for in¬ 
troducing quotas, yet the German advocates of the quota system did not, 
in the main, propose their program as a matter of defense or retaliation 
against other peoples’ actions. In Germany, as hardly anywhere else, the 
quota system was celebrated as the beginning of a new economic era, as 
the inauguration of a nationally managed economy, loosely if at all con¬ 
nected with the world market. 78 

With this new ideology, a merger of socialist and nationalist ideas, 
Papen himself had little to do; he simply yielded to the economic in¬ 
terests of the groups which he regarded as the natural pillars of the 
state. The most important protagonists of the philosophy of autarchy, the 
people who gave it a foundation in a broad view of society, were not 
even friends of Papen. They belonged to the Strasser wing of the Nazis 79 
and to a similarly minded group under the leadership of three prolific 
writers—men with impressionable minds and firm convictions, but lack¬ 
ing economic understanding and inclined to short cuts in their historical 
philosophy: Ferdinand Zimmermann (pseudonym: Ferdinand Fried), 
Hans Zehrer, and Giselhcr Wirsing. This group used as their mouthpiece 
the old-established magazine Die Tat (The Deed), which—under the 
direction of its publisher Eugene Diedcrichs—had often in the past 
favored efforts of conservative revival. The Tat circle kept outside the 
Nazi party and during 1932 established close tics with Schleicher. 80 
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The tendencies of the Strasscr and Tut groups, and also much else that 
happened in Germany during 1932 and early in 1933, demonstrated that 
the contacts between some types of conservatism and one wing of the 
anticapitalist “front” were more and more extended from the area of 
political strategy into the ideological field. 81 In practical politics, these 
contacts were no longer news: the rise of fascism, which contained strong 
elements of anticapitalism, would obviously have been impossible with¬ 
out the assistance of the conservatives. But in the realm of ideas the ties 
had at first been thin: in the early 1920's, when Moeller van den Bruck 
had coined the phrase “the 1 hird Reich” and Oswald Spengler had writ¬ 
ten about “Prussian socialism,” these concepts had signified merely a 
groping, by part of the intelligentsia, for some vaguely conceived syn¬ 
thesis between conservative tendencies and the anticapitalism of the 
workers. The rise of the Nazi movement created a new phase in these 
efforts, but official nazism, for tactical reasons, hid its anticapitalism so 
much as to obscure its share in the process. It was mainly due to the 
groups led by Strasser and Fried that the ideological substance of the 
“conservative revolution”—a term frequently used in the beginning of 
the 1930’s—was revealed and the increase in this substance, as compared 
with the 1920’s, became visible. 

Thus a development with deep roots in the nineteenth century had 
reached a temporary climax in the 1930’s. The Strasser and Fried groups 
took up the thread of ideas spun by such men as Hermann Wagener and 
Adolf Stocker and their intellectual ancestors in Germany, France, and 
Britain, but there were also great differences. The earlier protagonists 
of a merger between conservatism and proletarian anticapitalism had 
been traditionalists. Although this element, too, was present in the minds 
of the men around the Tut and in the Strasser wing of the Nazis—as it 
was, indeed, in the whole Nazi movement—yet the emphasis had shifted, 
especially in the field of economics: in the creed of the Strasser and Tat 
groups, there was still some affinity to the feudal hostility against the 
moneyed interest, but there was an even stronger element of Marxism 
purged of internationalism. 82 The older groups were dominated by the 
idea that too much in social and political life had become unsettled. The 
Strasser Nazis and the Fried-Zehrer-Wirsing circle were revolutionary 
activists. 

Whatever else might be vague and unclear in these anticapitalist tend¬ 
encies, the repudiation of internationalism was indubitable and complete. 
Fried’s program, for instance, was 
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repudiation of the concept of a world economy and mutual separation of na¬ 
tional economic areas. . . . Erection of high tariff walls surrounding each 
national economic area, extension of cartels and labor unions and their direction 
by the state, which thereby receives an economic instrument of decisive im¬ 
portance. 83 

Later, the same school emphasized quotas even more than tariffs, and 
insisted on the use of the former not only as a means of reducing imports 
but also of discriminating against some foreign countries to the advan¬ 
tages of others in the interest of economic or political foreign policy. 84 

In the thinking of the Strasscr and Tut groups, the concepts of autarchy 
and of anticapitalism were connected by two principal tics: on the funda¬ 
mental level, the desire to give power to the state; and on the practical 
level, the assumption that foreign trade is a disturbing element in eco¬ 
nomic planning, and that therefore only an autarchic nation could con¬ 
sciously direct its internal economy. The latter point was widely accepted 
far beyond the circles of anticapitalist nationalists: with or without re¬ 
gret, a number of socialists believed to be faced with an inevitable choice 
between the traditional free-trade policies of their movement and the 
realization of socialism in the foreseeable future. 85 Perhaps the skepticism 
with regard to liberal commercial policies was even more widespread 
among the trade unionists than among the representatives of political 
socialism. 

If judged from a long-range point of view, the ideas of the Strasser 
circle and of the Tat editors remained hardly more than an intellectual 
toy and failed to influence the course of events. The protectionist tenden¬ 
cies, still very strong even in the post-Hitler world, were and are being 
fed from very different sources. For a brief historical moment, however, 
this synthesis of nationalism and socialism, as propagated by these groups 
in a much more definite sense than by the “orthodox" Nazis, seemed to 
become the foundation of a new alignment—a coalition of the Reichswehr 
with the Strasser wing of the Nazis and the labor unions, both Social 
Democratic and Christian, under the leadership of General von Schlei¬ 
cher. In the latter’s mind, the attempt to create such an alliance resulted, 
of course, from considerations of expediency, but the existence of a body 
of thoughts capable of supplying the core of ideology for the coalition 
had practical advantages which Schleicher certainly understood. Against 
a movement with the idealistic pretenses of the Nazi party—which were 
not entirely devoid of sincerity except with some power-hungry cynics 
on the top—it was not possible to fight successfully with dollar-and-cent 
arguments alone, and the disparate elements which Schleicher wanted to 
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wield into a coalition would have required some common creed in order 
to coalesce. 


SPLITTING THE NAZIS 

Nobody seems to know exactly at what time Schleicher conceived the 
idea of splitting the Nazi party and then taking Strasser into an anti- 
Hitler combination. As an alternative to the intention of “taming” Hitler 
by giving him responsibility, the Strasser plan may have existed in the 
general’s mind even before the fall of Briining. 86 In any event, the latter 
scheme must have assumed more definite form during the summer of 
1932 when Schleicher saw Papen get stuck in his efforts to come to terms 
with Hitler. Schleicher’s radio address of July 26 already contained some 
indications of a beginning shift from economic conservatism, as ex¬ 
pressed in Papon’s earlier pronunciamentos with which the general had 
ostensibly agreed, to something like an anti-big-business and anti-junker 
program—and such a program would have been the only possible basis 
of a coalition of the Strasser wing with labor unions. “The Reichswehr,” 
Schleicher said over the radio, “is neither a party guard \Parteitmppe ] 
nor a protective force for any particular class or interest, nor does the 
Reichswehr wish to protect obsolete economic forms or untenable prop¬ 
erty arrangements.” 87 These were strange words spoken by the archi¬ 
tect of the Papen government, the “cabinet of the barons,” which had 
been appointed by Hindenburg to prevent “agrarian bolshevism” from 
destroying the Junker position—the very thing which Schleicher must 
have had in mind when he spoke of “obsolete economic forms” and 
“untenable property arrangements ” 

Everything we know about Schleicher points to the conclusion that 
he had no particular commitment to any economic philosophy and no 
strong tie to any particular class. Like Groener, his teacher, erstwhile 
patron, and later victim, Schleicher was without sympathy for big busi¬ 
ness; unlike Groener, he had never achieved a rational balance of 
socialist, liberal, and conservative ideas. He was certainly an opportunist, 
without the wisdom to see that it was inopportune to change his posi¬ 
tion too often, 88 but he was also a gambler. The idea of using the re¬ 
cently defeated Social Democrats plus some Nazi splinters to take 
the power out of Papen’s incompetent hands and thus to frustrate Hitler 
on the verge of victory must have been attractive to the general not 
only for its utility value but also because of its very boldness. 

As the scheme assumed more tangible form, Schleicher conceived 
the idea of a cabinet led by himself and including Leipart, the president 
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of the “free” unions, and Stegcrwald, the most prominent personality 
among the “Christian” unions, in addition to Gregor Strasscr. The Center 
party was likely to be sympathetic to the plan, and not to put obstacles 
in Stegerwald’s way if he wanted to accept the position. Three main 
problems, however, remained to be solved: how to persuade Hindcn- 
burg to let Papen go and appoint Schleicher; how to reconcile the Social 
Democrats sufficiently to make Leipart’s acceptance of a cabinet posi¬ 
tion possible; and how to make sure that Strasser would carry with 
him a major portion of the Nazi party. Schleicher probably saw all 
three problems, but underestimated their difficulty. 

NEW TROUBLES IOR PAPEN 

In getting rid of Papen, Schleicher was greatly helped by circumstances 
and by the ambition of the “gentleman rider,” who was not satisfied 
with the job of a helmsman steering the ship of state into a safe port 
but aspired to the role of a great reformer. During the late summer and 
fall of 1932 he ran into difficulties. The Standing Committee of the 
Reichstag ( Aasschass filer die Wahrung der Rechte der Voll{svertrctung, 
customarily called Uberwachungsausschitss) so treated the members of 
the government badly and demanded the repeal of the emergency de¬ 
crees.” 0 The South German state governments, especially the Bavarian, 
vigorously expressed their misgivings about. Papen’s policy and, in 
particular, his measures in Prussia 01 The Leipzig judgment, recogniz¬ 
ing as it did the continued existence of the Braun cabinet, was detrimental 
to Papen’s prestige despite his own favorable interpretation. The attempt 
of the Papen government to obtain equality in military matters by 
temporary withdrawal from the Geneva disarmament conference led 
to a setback for the German cause. 02 

The Berlin transportation strike, lasting from November 3 to No¬ 
vember 8, 1932, and conducted jointly by Nazis and Communists, also 
added to the worries of the cabinet. The Berlin system of subways, 
streetcars, and busses was run by the Berliner Ver{chrs-A/(tiengesell- 
schaft ("Bevag ”), a corporation owned by the City of Berlin and ad¬ 
ministered largely by Social Democratic officials. The transport-workers 
union had taken a strike vote against a wage cut ordered by the 
management. A majority of workers, but less than the three-fourths 
required by the union’s constitution for the calling of a strike, had 
been in favor of the action: as soon as the result of the voting was 
known, the Communist “trade-union opposition” proclaimed the strike, 
and the Nazi “shop-cell organization” joined hands with the hated Reds, 
to add to the difficulties of the Social Democrats whom the Hitlerites 
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at that moment considered a more serious obstacle to their success. The 
alliance between Nazis and Communists in this strike attracted more 
public attention than their collaboration on more important, but less 
spectacular, occasions, for instance in the Prussian diet. 0,1 Papen’s prestige 
suffered from his inability to prevent the paralysis of the public trans¬ 
portation system in the capital. 

Papen could probably have withstood the effects of these blows if the 
symptoms of economic recovery had been more pronounced. There were 
some such symptoms: on August 27, the Institute of Business Cycle Re¬ 
search published a report in which it expressed the opinion that, for the 
world as a whole, the low point of the cycle had been passed. 94 Al¬ 
though the Institute was less optimistic in its diagnosis of the special 
situation of the German economy, it was clear enough that with a rising 
trend in the world at large, the German depression would soon come 
to an end. But the favorable tendency in the world economy was yet 
too weak to be clearly recognized by anybody except statistical experts. 
What slowed down the rise of business activity more than anything else 
was the reluctance with which the public abandoned its pessimism: 
Had the first symptoms of a change in the economic trend kindled 
strong hopes for a continuation of the favorable course, recovery would 
have been greatly accelerated. The effects of public spending programs, 
then under way in many countries, would have been powerfully rein¬ 
forced by outlay for private investment. But in 1932 no such wave of 
optimism was yet forthcoming anywhere in the world. In this respect 
the psychological situation at the end of the depression was very differ¬ 
ent from that at the end of the postwar inflation. In 1923, the Germans 
had received the announced intention of the government to stabilize 
the mark with a definite hope, though not with a firm expectation, that 
the attempt would succeed. Most people had always regarded inflation 
as a temporary thing; depression, on the other hand, had created a mood 
in which many laymen refused to believe that things would ever change 
for the better, and even economists rationalized this state of mind into 
theories of secular stagnation. Whether this difference between the 
psychological effects of inflation and deflation was caused by emotional 
or by intellectual factors is difficult to decide; conceivably, the reason 
for the difference was simply the greater depth of despair—dependence 
on a meager dole is apparently even more intolerable than loss in the 
purchasing power of wages. It is also possible, however, that it is in¬ 
tellectually easier for people to imagine a continuous state of economic 
paralysis or semiparalysis than a continuous decline of the value of 
money. 
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A SETBACK FOR THE NAZIS 

Although the hopes kindled by the slight signs of improvement in the 
summer of 1932 were not strong enough to initiate much investment by 
business, they may perhaps have affected the outcome of the German 
elections on November 6, which had become necessary through Papen’s 
dissolution of the Reichstag. The sensation of these elections was a drop 
in the Nazi vote. Two million voters who had put a Hitler ticket into 
the ballot box in July either stayed at home or voted for the Hugenbcrg 
Nationalists. The number of Nazi seats, in a slightly smaller Reichstag, 
was reduced from 230 to 196. The Social Democrats only now suffered 
the consequences of the blow to their prestige on July 20: their rep¬ 
resentation was reduced from 133 to 121. The Socialist loss was the 
Communist gain: with almost 6,000,000 votes (700,000 more than in 
July) and 100 Reichstag seats the German Communist party reached 
the peak of its development. It is worth noticing, that, even at this peak, 
the Communists remained numerically inferior to the Social Democrats, 
and that even then only one out of 6 German voters cast a Communist 
ticket. Middle-class fears of a Communist revolution and the Nazi 
propaganda exploiting these fears had no foundation in fact, especially 
because Communist infiltration into army and police was negligible. 
It was equally important that neither the conservative parties nor the 
Nazis had succeeded in breaking into the proletarian stratum of voters 
to any great extent: in the elections of June, 1920, Social Democrats, In¬ 
dependent Socialists, and Communists together had received somewhat 
more than 11,700,000 votes; in November, 1932, the combined Socialist and 
Communist vote was 13,200,000. The total vote in the meantime had in¬ 
creased from 28,000,000 to 35,8oo,ooo. &5 
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The elections of November, 1932, were certainly not an outspoken 
victory for German democracy, but they temporarily broke the spell of 
Nazi invincibility. Gloom spread among the Hitlerites, as is clearly in¬ 
dicated in Goebbel’s diary. 06 In addition to the depressive effect of their 
losses, the Nazis had now to cope with financial difficulties. Their 
enormous propaganda apparatus had become too expensive to be financed 
mainly through personal contributions by the mass of party supporters, 
by entrance fees to party meetings and by the profits of party enter¬ 
prises, such as newspapers. Contributions from industrial entrepreneurs, 
who usually were not real Nazis and frequently supported the party 
merely out of resentment against the republic and labor, were an in¬ 
dispensable source of income. 07 Revenue from this source was greatly 
reduced after the electoral defeat, apparently because many contributors 
had lost confidence in Hitler’s ability to overthrow the republic and 
break the power of labor 08 

Papen regarded the elections as a victory for himself, and not without 
some reason. The Nazis, whose increase in July had menaced his posi¬ 
tion, were now on the decline; the party which alone gave the Papen 
cabinet any consistent support—the Hugcnberg Nationalists—had gained 
votes. Both these changes, to be sure, were still too small to alter the 
situation fundamentally. But there was a chance that the decline of the 
Nazis would continue, because the kind of “dynamism” which had 
previously given the movement such a strong upward momentum, did 
not make for any great ability to endure setbacks. 

From Papcn’s point of view, it was also an advantage that the possi¬ 
bility of a Nazi-Center coalition had all but disappeared. In the new 
Reichstag, the two parties could no longer form a majority by them¬ 
selves. They would have needed support, and since the Social Democrats, 
not to speak of the Communists, would never have assisted or even 
“tolerated” such a combination, and since all liberal and moderately 
conservative parties had now been reduced to insignificant splinters, 
only the Hugenberg group remained as a conceivable ally. But the 
chance that Hugenberg could be persuaded to play the role was slim 
from the outset and never materialized: a parliamentary coalition at 
that moment would have been an endeavor to reestablish the authority 
of the Reichstag, and this was the last thing Hugenberg wanted. He 
wished to develop the concept of the “presidential cabinet” to the point 
at which the powers of the elected legislature would have been reduced 
to near zero. Whether or not he was quite satisfied with Papen, the 
latter had nothing to fear from Hugenberg." 
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PAPEN FALLS OVER HIS “FUNDAMENTAL REFORM” 

Why, then, did Pa pen not pursue the simplest course, let the new Reich¬ 
stag convene and dissolve it again before it could adopt a vote of non¬ 
confidence? The Nazis had reason to fear a new early election, and 
might have refrained from producing a crisis within the next few months. 
Since Papen presumably had confidence in his own economic program, 
which needed time to work out, a breathing spell ought to have ap¬ 
peared to him as an important gain. 

The reason why Papen was not satisfied with delaying tactics was 
his desire to use the emergency for a permanent constitutional reform. 
Already in September, Papen had told the nation: 

The principal task of the federal government, aside from rebuilding the econ 
omy, will be the reconstruction of the state. Today we have to realize that wc are 
at the spiritual turning point of the liberal century. ... As the last of the Euro¬ 
pean nations, Germany has built her state life upon the doctrines of purely 
formal democracy after the collapse of 1918. Fourteen years have since elapsed 
and have shown that the emergency structure erected at Weimar has some 
defects which threaten the machinery of the Reich and of the States with grave 
dangers in vital spots. 

From the first day the federal government has emphasized that it regards the 
removal of these defects as its historic mission. The federal government would 
vitiate its reason for existence if it permitted a course of events which, in ac¬ 
cordance with the democratic rule of the pendulum and of changing majorities, 
would make the next cabinet again the product of a party coalition, whatever its 
composition. Then nothing would have been gained for the cause of a funda¬ 
mental reform. It would be just as great an error to replace the fluctuating party 
coalitions with the dictatorship of one party. 

, . . What can lead us out of the present decomposition of our political life 
to promising conditions is only the creation of a truly impartial national govern¬ 
ment, a government which stands above all parties as the trusted guarantor 
[;unantastbarer Hort ] of justice and is based on the power and authority of the 
Reichspraesident elected by the people. 100 

How did the chancellor propose to carry out the constitutional re¬ 
form? He had not answered that question in September: at that time, 
he may still have entertained the absurd hope (as he certainly had in 
June, July, and August) that he would eventually be able to persuade 
the Nazis to help him in eflecting the change—that Hitler, whose whole 
power rested on the masses, would cooperate in curbing the influence 
of these same masses in favor of an oligarchy which would give him a 
share in government just as long as he would prove a usable tool, 
and no longer. 101 By the middle of November, the mirage of Hitler sup- 
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port for a constitutional amendment had disappeared. Since the reform 
could not be carried out in the way which the constitution provided for 
its own alteration, Papcn was no longer content with stretching the 
letter of the fundamental law: it had to be broken, even if the tempo¬ 
rary impasse caused by the antiparliamcntary majority in the Reichstag 
might have been overcome by other means. 

The evidence of Papen’s intentions at the crucial moment is to be 
found in his conversations about the reconstruction of his cabinet be¬ 
tween the middle of November and the beginning of December, 1932. 

On November 17, after a new and futile effort to obtain a promise 
of support or cabinet participation from Hitler, Papcn reported to the 
Reichsprasident that the negotiations with the parties had “destroyed 
any hope of putting my reform through parliament.” 10L> Thus, accord¬ 
ing to Papen’s own words, it was not the fate of the emergency meas¬ 
ures but the unwillingness of the Reichstag to accept his constitutional 
reform that determined his further actions. He was apparently not sure, 
however, that Hindenburg would take the same attitude. The president, 
it is true, “was determined not to abandon the conception of a Presi¬ 
dential Cabinet and return to the uncertainty of parliamentary meth¬ 
ods.” 103 However, would that determination withstand the scruples of 
conscience when it came to the breaking of the constitution? Hinden¬ 
burg s wish to be free of responsibility for emergency measures and to 
keep his constitutional oath conflicted with his desire to enlarge the 
presidential prerogative. He seems never to have fully understood that 
the nonparliamentary character of the governments since the spring of 
1930 rested entirely on the use of the emergency article of the constitu¬ 
tion, which Hindenburg did not wish to apply any more, and that with 
the passing of the emergency that article would no longer be legally 
available. Uruning had never succeeded in explaining this situation to 
the president, 104 and Papen had not been interested in such explana¬ 
tions, since in the preceding months his purposes had been well served 
by the president’s belief that presidential cabinets were constitutionally 
possible without regard to the existence of an emergency. But now 
Hindenburg’s illusion might have become dangerous for Papen: Very 
likely the only argument that could induce Hindenburg to sanction an 
open breach of the constitution was the impossibility of saving the 
economy from immediate collapse or to prevent a Nazi dictatorship 
without unconstitutional measures. Although Papen’s own principal 
motive was the “great reform,” he had to use the argument of Staatsnot- 
stand lor> with the president. From Papen’s viewpoint, it was a for- 
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tunatc coincidence that the Reichstag in which his reform plans had 
no chance was also incapable of setting up a government to cope with 
the economic emergency, and he set out to demonstrate the latter point 
to Hindenburg. 

Consequently, after the failure of the postelection negotiations with 
the Nazis, Papen consented to the resignation of the cabinet, as desired 
by his colleagues, on the ground that the president should have a com¬ 
pletely free hand in adjusting the composition of the government to the 
political situation. 106 He then suggested to Hindenburg that he “ap¬ 
proach the parties with an invitation to make their own proposals.” 107 
Hindenburg, in his confusion, at first balked at this return to previous 
parliamentary methods, but Papen overcame these hesitations by point¬ 
ing out that 

it would be a useful object lesson for certain obstinate party men f unbelehrbare 
Parliamentarier ] if he seriously examined the question whether a majority 
could be formed at all. Once clarity had been achieved on this question, the 
president would be able to make new decisions about the composition of a presi¬ 
dential cabinet. 108 

In other words, the demonstration that no majority could be formed 
was to provide an alibi for the selection of cabinet members who would 
be prepared to carry out a coup d'etat. In the pursuit of this policy, Hitler 
was once more invited to a conversation with Hindenburg. 

When Hitler appeared in the presidential palace on November 19 
and again on November 21, he found that the president’s attitude, on 
the surface at least, had changed on two points. Whereas in August 
Hindenburg had refused to appoint Hitler to the chancellorship and 
was only willing to make him vice-chancellor, now the discussion was 
focused on the terms under which Hitler would be entrusted with the 
leadership of the cabinet. Furthermore, Hindenburg seemed to have 
abandoned, and in some sense even reversed, his insistence on a presi¬ 
dential cabinet. In August, the official report had stated that from the 
beginning the president had “absolutely” and “not only for today, but 
for all the present negotiations” maintained the position that only “a 
cabinet independent of parliament” was acceptable. 109 Now, Hinden¬ 
burg, in line with the tactical purpose explained to him before the inter¬ 
view, demanded, on the contrary, that the “cabinet have a majority 
in the Reichstag.” 110 

The negotiations proved abortive because Hitler refused to form a 
parliamentary cabinet, and not without good reason. His acceptance would 
have been construed by Hindenburg as a promise to rule, in the main, 
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without emergency decrees. Consequently, it would have been necessary 
for Hitler to maintain his coalition with the Nationalist and the Center 
parties at all costs. He would therefore have had to submit to the veto 
of either of his two coalition partners in the event of any disagreement 
on any part of his program. 

Although rejecting the mandate to form a majority coalition, Hitler 
reasserted his readiness to form a presidential cabinet. Hindenburg, on 
the other hand, remained firm in his refusal to accept that solution be¬ 
cause, as he declared, a presidential cabinet led by Hitler “would in¬ 
evitably develop into a party dictatorship with all its consequences.” 111 
To complete his investigation into the possibility of a parliamentary 
solution, Hindenburg asked Kaas to find out whether any other majority 
government could be formed. Kaas, of course, had soon to report in a 
negative sense, since the Nazis as well as the Hugenburg group de¬ 
clined, the former because it did not want a parliamentary solution as 
long as it could not absolutely dominate the majority, and the latter 
because they did not want a parliamentary solution under any circum¬ 
stances. The field was now well prepared for Papen’s coup d’etat plan, 
because it had been made clear that the parliamentary system in Ger¬ 
many had for the moment ceased to function. 

There was no way of governing the country in conformity with the 
principles laid down at Weimar, since the majority of the Reichstag 
was determined to insist on the repeal of economically indispensable 
emergency decrees. A policy of preventing an adverse Reichstag vote 
by repeated dissolutions was utterly incompatible with the basic postulates 
of democratic government, even if such practice could have been rec¬ 
onciled with the letter of the constitution, 112 and was morally perhaps 
even more objectionable than an open violation of the latter. In fairness, 
therefore, Papen cannot be blamed for having considered the postpone¬ 
ment of elections beyond the constitutional limit. 

Papen himself, to be sure, had created the dilemma which he had now 
to face: without the dissolution of the Reichstag on June 3, it would not 
have been necessary to choose between the temporary use of undemocratic 
methods and the death of democracy and all orderly government. The 
Reichstag which had been elected in September, 1930, could have legally 
functioned until 1934. If there is any point in having representative 
democracy rather than government by plebiscite, it is the desirability 
of preventing temporary moods of the voters from destroying political 
stability. The psychological effects of the great depression on the German 
people were a classical example of passing sentiment putting the voters 
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into a preference for extremism. The Nazi wave had all the char¬ 
acteristics of a crisis phenomenon and actually began to recede when 
the first signs of economic improvement were yet barely visible. It was 
not the act of a statesman to remove the dams which the constitution had 
erected against inundation by such transitory moods of the electorate: 
the reason which Hindenburg, on Papen's behest, gave for the dissolu¬ 
tion of the 1930 Reichstag—that “it no longer represented the will of the 
German people” 113 —had no compelling force. Nor was Papen, as a 
matter of principle, solicitous to have the composition of the national 
legislature conform to the will of the majority of the people. Did the 
architect of the intended constitutional reform, which would have re¬ 
stricted the influence of the majority drastically and permanently, really 
find it intolerable to have the regularly elected Reichstag finish its full 
constitutional term of office, just because many voters had changed 
their minds since the last election? Obviously, Papen dissolved the Reich¬ 
stag not for the sake of democratic scruples but in the hope that through 
new elections he would be able to buy toleration from Hitler. Another 
motive was supplied by the thought that the disappearance of the 1930 
Reichstag would destroy the basis for socialist influence on the govern¬ 
ment such as had existed in the Bruning period. The sources of the fate¬ 
ful decision to dissolve the Reichstag were error and partisan design. 

But whatever the gravity of the mistake that Papen had committed 
in June, he had no way of restoring the status quo ante in November. 
In a situation like this, when the principles of the constitution were no 
longer applicable, a statesman would have sought guidance from the 
basic rules of political ethics that must govern the life of a nation if 
the latter is not perpetually to be torn apart by internal strife. He would 
then have understood that a government, which in an extremity sets 
constitutional provisions aside to save the state, must confine its extra¬ 
legal actions strictly to the specific purpose of overcoming the impasse, 
and must under no conditions use the suspension of constitutional pro¬ 
visions for the realization of its own long-term aims against legitimate 
opposition. As a matter of political wisdom and political morality, self- 
defense of the state must be directed against the attackers, and against 
nobody else. The attackers, in 1932, were the Nazis; perhaps one could 
add the Communists, although their plans hardly caused a “clear and 
present danger.” Papen’s project of imposing a new constitution that 
would have violated the fundamental beliefs of the Social Democrats and 
of most members of the Center party was apt to annihilate all confidence 
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in the political security of law-abiding citizens and organizations—a 
confidence that is the most important guarantee against civil war. 

The political immorality of the Papen plan was particularly grave in 
view of the origin of the Weimar constitution. Whatever objections jurists 
may raise against the contract theory of the state, the significance of 
many modern constitutions can best be understood if they are regarded 
as agreements among organized classes. The German constitution of 
1919 was founded essentially on a give-and-take arrangement between 
the working class and the middle class—both agreed not to use force 
against one another but to settle their conflicts by prescribed peaceful 
procedures, of which voting, ultimate dependence of the government 
on the will of the governed, and free expression of political opinions were 
the most important characteristics. The workers, in their majority, had 
kept their side of the bargain even to the point of using physical force 
against the recalcitrant minority in their own ranks. The Social Demo¬ 
crats, the majority party of the working class, made enormous sacrifices 
to keep the machinery of democratic government functioning—sacri¬ 
fices which were not reciprocated by the majority of the middle class. 114 
Now, under Papen's middle-class and upper-class government, the com¬ 
pact of Weimar was to be unilaterally set aside: the rights of the Reich¬ 
stag, elected by equal suffrage, were to be curtailed in favor of an upper 
chamber of still unknown composition, but certainly so organized as 
to give more power to the nonproletarian groups; the influence of the 
Reichstag upon the appointment of a chancellor was to be abolished or 
greatly reduced in favor of the prerogatives of the Reichsprdsident whose 
election was, for a number of reasons, not necessarily as accurate an 
expression of the political preferences of the people as the composition of 
the national legislature. 115 

Thus Papen’s own version of his plans, involving the misuse of 
emergency powers for highly controversial permanent changes, amounted 
not only to a breach of the constitution but also to a breach of political 
faith. 

What, moreover, was the exact nature of the repressive measures, 
which Papen wanted to initiate in December, 1932, to prevent inter¬ 
ference with his program? Papen and Meissner speak only of the sup¬ 
pression of Nazis and Communists, but Briining stated that the chan¬ 
cellor “planned to dissolve all political parties, labor unions, industrial 
and agricultural cooperatives.” 116 The enormous difference between 
these two propositions is evident. Drastic measures against the Nazis 
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were apt to mitigate the opposition of Social Democrats and Centrists 
against the Papen policy (and measures against the Communists would 
at least not have decisively aggravated that opposition). The suppres¬ 
sion of all political and social activity, on the other hand, was bound to 
stir up desperate resistance, and to drive the Social Democrats into an 
alliance with the Communists even at the price of renouncing their 
democratic creed and their independence as a party. Such a policy 
would have meant a declaration of war on the core of the working 
class at the same moment when the government prepared for a life- 
and-death struggle against those sections of the middle class and labor 
which the Nazis and Communists had radicalized. In other words, the 
suppression of all political and semipolitical organizations would have 
enormously aggravated the worst aspects of the whole Papen policy. 
Even for such a superficial thinker and planner as Papen, this scheme 
seems at first sight too frivolous to be accepted as his real intention. 
Yet not only is Briining the most conscientious of witnesses: Papen 
has not even explicitly denied this contention of his predecessor, although 
the Memoirs appeared several years after Briining’s letter, and although 
on other points Papen is not at all hesitant to take issue with Briining. 117 

After the failure of the Kaas mission, Papen presented his plan to 
Hindenburg in a conversation on December 1, in which Schleicher par¬ 
ticipated. The president accepted Papen’s proposal, thus declaring him¬ 
self ready to violate the constitution, but Schleicher opposed the idea. 
He offered to Hindenburg the alternative plan of splitting the Nazi 
party and maintained that he himself, if appointed chancellor, would 
have a fair chance of bringing about such a development and, by recon¬ 
ciling the Social Democrats and the Centrists—through the labor unions 
—to form a majority. Hindenburg was not enthusiastic about Schleicher’s 
proposals. The latter, however, had another weapon in reserve. At the 
following cabinet meeting, he produced a statement by Major Ott of the 
General Staff whom he had ordered to investigate the prospects of the 
simultaneous use of force “against right and left wing extremists in 
the event of a state of emergency.” 118 The major came to the conclusion 
that “the State’s resources appeared ... to be insufficient.” As becomes 
clear from the wording, the report assumed a hostile attitude not only 
on the part of Nazis and Communists but also on the part of Social 
Democratic and Catholic workers, and consequently of the trade unions. 
Otherwise, the conclusions that “in the Ruhr, all work in the mines 
and in heavy industry could be expected to cease,” “shipping on the 
Rhine would come to a standstill,” and “the most likely development in 
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Hamburg would be a dockworkcrs’ strike,” would have been entirely 
unjustified. Only in view of the particular purpose for which Ott’s 
statement was written, namely to point out the consequences of Papen’s 
plan, was the assumption of hostility on the part of the whole working 
class realistic, but the presuppositions would not have been valid if the 
Staatsnotstand had been declared only against the extremists, after a 
conciliation of the Social Democrats and Centrists. This all-important 
qualification, however, was apparently not contained in the wording of 
Ott’s statement, and this omission seems to have proved a handicap to 
Schleicher a few weeks later. 

The Ott report turned the majority of the cabinet against Papen, 
and when he later conferred again with Hindenburg, the president too 
came to the conclusion: “Our only hope is to let Schleicher try his 
luck.” 119 In accepting Papen’s resignation, Hindenburg made it clear 
that this was done only with deepest regret and that the former chan¬ 
cellor still had the personal confidence of the president. It was equally 
clear that Hindenburg would not easily forgive Schleicher for having 
forced Papen to resign. Thus a vitally important part of the foundation 
on which the incoming chancellor had to build his policy was shaky from 
the outset. 


From Schleicher to Hitler 

SOCIALIST TOLERATION OF SCHLEICHER? 

In the fall of 1932, only a return to a modified Pruning policy could con¬ 
ceivably have saved the state from the Nazis, and of this policy Briining 
himself or a man chosen by him was the most suitable executor. Such 
a course, naturally, would have involved the abandonment of the 
authoritarian” concept of government as developed by Papen and 
would also have required a restoration of the old Prussian state cabinet, 
with subsequent negotiations to reorganize the relationship between the 
federal and Prussian governments by agreement rather than force. A 
modification of the Briining policy would have been necessary only to 
the extent required by the new composition of the Reichstag—the spirit 
and possibly the letter of the constitution would have had to be violated. 
But Hindenburg, who had been willing to concede the latter point to 
Papen and thereby to enable him not merely to suspend but to abrogate 
the constitution, was determined to preserve the “achievements” of the 
Papen era, and the people around the head of the state confirmed him 
in this opinion. Thus a compromise was made between the commands 
of statesmanship and the predilections of the president and his advisers: 
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not Briining, and not even Gocrdclcr, was appointed to the chancellor¬ 
ship, but Schleicher, who wanted to reconcile the moderate Left with¬ 
out entirely liquidating the Papen course, and who was impeded at 
every step by his tarnished reputation and by his failure not only to 
handle political problems competently but even to take them seriously. 

For the Social Democrats, Papens failure was at the same time a cause 
of high satisfaction and of deep apprehension. “Authoritarian govern¬ 
ment,” as first vaguely conceived by some engineers of the Briining 
cabinet (but not by Briining himself) in the spring of 1930 and then 
openly developed by Papen two years later, had proved unworkable. 
No alternative to parliamentary democracy was left except full-fledged 
totalitarianism. If some men around the president, and he himself, chose 
to ignore this truth, that could not deprive it of its validity, although 
such self-willed blindness might indeed have disastrous consequences. 
Whatever might happen, Germany would not go back to any regime 
resembling that of the pre-1914 period. The “rich and well-born” would 
not again come into power in the Reich. 

Would Germany fall into the hands of even more despotic masters? 
That, of course, was an open question in the fall of 1932. Every anti- 
totalitarian statesman might flounder on the same rocks which had 
wrecked Papen s scheme. Great circumspection, energy, courage, and 
constancy were indispensable to avoid disaster. Unfortunately, the man 
w'ho now had seized the helm, though energetic enough and courageous 
in high gambles, was not circumspect at all, did not possess the ability 
to steer a straight course, and was still too egotistic to concede that he 
had been totally wrong during the past year. 

These characteristics of Schleicher must be taken into account when 
the strategy of the Social Democrats during the crucial weeks from 
December 1, 1932, to about January 20, 1933, is judged. The new chan¬ 
cellor's plan of wielding the Strasser group and the trade unionists of 
Christian and socialist persuasion into a majority bloc soon proved 
impossible to carry out because Strasser failed to take any substantial 
number of Nazis with him. On December 8, he resigned from his party 
offices and somewhat later—the exact date cannot be ascertained—had 
to realize that he was deserted even by his close friends; he left only 
with a vague expectation of some day reentering politics. 120 This dis¬ 
appointment deprived Schleicher of the chance to form a majority—al¬ 
though the last rays of hope were extinguished only in January—but 
still left the possibility that he might carry on the government as Papen 
had done: by dissolving the Reichstag whenever it proved recalcitrant, 
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and in the interval between dissolution and new elections govern by 
presidential decree. 121 As an alternative, the idea of violating the letter 
of the constitution by a postponement of reelections naturally offered 
itself again. For either way Schleicher needed the support of the presi¬ 
dent, and, to avoid the impasse into which Papen had maneuvered him¬ 
self, at least some degree of toleration from the Social Democrats. 

In December, 1932, nobody knew that the first of these two presup¬ 
positions would prove to be nonexistent. To the task of winning sym¬ 
pathies among the Social Democrats, Schleicher devoted himself with 
more zeal than adroitness. He accepted a Reichstag demand to give up 
the cabinet’s power to change existing social law, as provided in Papcn’s 
economic emergency decree of September 4; the most important effect 
of this change was the restoration of the binding force of collective agree¬ 
ments. The Social Democrats and the Center party, in return, granted 
the chancellor a breathing spell by agreeing to an adjournment of the 
Reichstag for several weeks, and the Nazis, not particularly anxious to 
face an early new crisis with subsequent elections in their state of weak¬ 
ness, also voted for this measure. Schleicher’s program speech of Novem¬ 
ber 15 contained a number of passages designed to please the Social 
Democrats, and their attitude toward the government improved. 

But Schleicher made two mistakes in his bid for Social Democratic 
support. In the first place, he took no firm stand against Hitler, and 
thereby invited the suspicion of his planning to continue the game which 
he had initiated with Bruning’s overthrow—his rapprochement with 
the Left might have been a mere tactical expedient intended to bring 
the Nazis in line; secondly, Schleicher relied too exclusively on the labor 
unions. It was not a bad idea to put the label of a labor-union bloc on 
the government coalition which Schleicher intended to form, but he 
ought to have made it clear that he wanted the unions to be his connect¬ 
ing links with the Social Democratic and Center parties. Instead, his 
behavior often suggested a plan to loosen the connection between the 
General German Confederation of Trade Unions and political socialism 
—a hopeless undertaking from which, moreover, no good could have 
resulted for Schleicher’s purposes even if, by some miracle, it had suc¬ 
ceeded. The unions were financially very weak, and more than ever 
dependent on the political arm of the labor movement for the fulfillment 
of their tasks: the Papen cabinet, even more than its predecessor, had 
demonstrated that under depression conditions the standard of living of 
the workers would be determined much more by government action than 
by anything the unions might do in the line of their traditional activities, 
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collective bargaining and strikes. For this reason alone, the year 1932 was 
a most unfavorable historical moment to induce the unions to a demon¬ 
stration of their independence from the Socialist party. Even more im¬ 
portant was the sentiment in the union membership: whereas in 1930 
the party leadership had been threatened by an alliance between the 
union leaders and the left wing, and had therefore been forced to yield 
on the issue of unemployment insurance, now the left wing and the party 
leadership would have stood against the union leaders if the latter had 
tried to come to an understanding with Schleicher without regard to the 
attitude of the party. The Social Democrats, to be sure, had lost sup¬ 
porters, but the unions too had lost members, and emotional radicalism 
was a far more powerful factor at the end of 1932 than it had been in 
the spring of 1930. These obvious facts should have convinced Schleicher 
that he had to clear the atmosphere between himself and the Social Demo¬ 
cratic party before he could hope for success with the “free" trade unions. 122 

All this would have been true even if Schleicher had planned to stay 
within a literal interpretation of the constitution. Since the hopes he had 
placed on Strasser were waning, and since as a consequence he became 
inclined to postpone new elections for more than the constitutional period 
after the next dissolution of the Reichstag, he had additional reason to 
regularize his position with the moderate Left, and not merely with the 
unions as such. If the latter were to lend Schleicher their support, they 
would have their hands full defending themselves against Communist 
attacks: to uphold the moral legitimacy of a breach of the Weimar con¬ 
stitution would not have been easy, after the many years that the unions 
had praised that constitution as a great charter for the common people, 
after all the yielding of ground during the Briining period, and after 
the defeat of July 1932. To have to cope, in addition, with the disapproval 
and perhaps the active resistance of the Social Democratic party was more 
than the General German Confederation of Trade Unions would have 
been able to stand. 

Actually, Schleicher was in contact with the man who could have 
helped him more than anybody else to smooth his relationships with the 
Social Democratic party—Prime Minister Otto Braun. The prime minis¬ 
ter, it is true, did not always see eye to eye with the party executive and 
with the leaders of the Social Democrats in the Reichstag, but he was 
the strongest man of the party, and if Schleicher had come to an agree¬ 
ment with Braun, the chances would have been excellent for at least a 
benevolent neutrality of the Social Democrats toward the government. 
Braun had a number of talks with Schleicher which were amicable in 
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tone but failed to overcome the first obstacle to an understanding-—the 
Prussian question. Nevertheless, in the last of these conversations on 
January 6, 1933, Braun offered Schleicher his support in an attempt to 
keep down the Nazis by extraconstitutional means, in spite of “many 
personal and political reasons” against such an offer. As related in Braun’s 
memoirs, the proposal was phrased as follows: 

Suppose you repeal the emergency decree creating the federal commissioner for 
Prussia. I will then again take the reins of government firmly in hand [in 
Prussia]. You will dissolve the Reichstag, I will bring about the dissolution of 
the diet. We shall postpone the elections until spring and in the meantime 
govern by decree. We shall carry on a well-coordinated and energetic fight 
against the Nazi aspirations. The Nazis have lost 2,000,000 votes in the No¬ 
vember elections; they have passed their peak and are declining. If we now put 
pressure on them, we shall inflict on them a crushing defeat in the spring. A 
movement that is so empty of ideas, blown up big by mere demagogy, led and 
supported by desperados and office seekers of all sorts, nourished from obscure 
financial sources, will collapse as suddenly as it has risen, once it is on the 
downgrade and the sources of money have stopped. With the Nazi incubus out 
of the way, we shall have legislatures that can work and we shall be able to 
master the difficult problems of the day, especially because the economic de¬ 
pression seems to have passed its low point and there is a prospect of improve¬ 
ment in the business situation. 11 ’ 3 

Schleicher evaded an answer to Braun’s suggestion, because, as Braun 
guessed, “he still had not abandoned the idea of governing with the 
support of the . . . ‘valuable nationally minded elements’ in the National- 
Socialist movement, 124 and also because he feared to become too de¬ 
pendent on me through the restoration of my full governmental power 
in Prussia.” 125 Moreover, Schleicher had misgivings about Hindenburg’s 
attitude: “The old gentleman feels committed to the unification of 
Prussia and the Reich through the federal commissioner, and he will 
refuse to give his consent to the dissolution of the Reichstag.” Braun did 
not concede this point. He offered to join Schleicher in a visit to Hinden- 
burg, “and I cannot believe that we would fail (es musste mit dem Teufel 
zugehen wenn es uns nicht geldnge) to convince him of the necessity of 
such a course of action,” 126 Possibly Braun was too optimistic in this 
particular respect, but the danger of failure was of course no justification 
for Schleicher’s refusal to make the attempt. 

Braun’s proposal to become Schleicher’s companion and ally in an 
extraconstitutional venture was a bold act. It meant that Braun laid a 
weapon aside before he could be sure that he would not have to use it 
against Schleicher. Any violation of the letter of the constitution was 
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bound to lay the government open to political attacks. A government in 
full possession of adequate physical force could for the moment have 
successfully resisted such attacks, but they were bound to impair its moral 
authority, especially if the attacking party had such an unimpeachable 
record of loyalty to the constitution as the Social Democrats could claim. 
A democratic party could not afford to renounce the use of that weapon 
unless it had received the most binding assurances that its consent, explicit 
or tacit, to the temporary extension of governmental powers beyond the 
constitutional limits would not be misused for ends other than the restora¬ 
tion of a basis for democratic legality. That would have been true regard¬ 
less of the personal record of the head of government; with a man of 
Schleicher’s character and past actions, it was imperative for the Social 
Democrats to insist on at least a very firm pledge. Braun’s proposal did 
not bind his party; just the same, if Schleicher had prorogued the Reichs¬ 
tag beyond the constitutional limits without a previous understanding with 
the Social Democrats and in the pursuit of his own aims, he could have 
blunted Social Democratic accusations of unconstitutionality by pub¬ 
licizing Braun’s suggestion. 

The Social Democrats have been condemned for their failure to sup¬ 
port Schleicher. Perhaps the bitterest critic came from the party’s own 
ranks. “With an obstinacy,” wrote Gustav Noske, “unknown to me in 
the history of other parties, individuals who regarded themselves as 
leaders turned against the last possibility of saving them and their in¬ 
stitutions from imminent destruction.” 12 ‘ Noske further reports that 
Leipart, president of the General German Confederation of Trade Unions, 
was advised by Breitscheid on behalf of the party executive that the latter 
“refuses any collaboration with the reactionary Schleicher and expects 
you to take the same attitude.” Papcn cites this passage with obvious 
satisfaction as evidence that Schleicher’s plans were frustrated by other 
persons and groups and that he, Papen, is therefore not responsible 
for the consequences. 128 Friedrich Stampfcr, on the other hand, main¬ 
tains that the Social Democrats could “offer nothing but determined op¬ 
position” to the project of using extraconstitutional means. 

More sensible and less violent means to overcome the political crisis were avail¬ 
able. But even if the Social Democracy had been prepared to overcome its demo¬ 
cratic and constitutional scruples against this drastic cure, consent was still out 
of the question as long as the physician was Schleicher. Where was the assurance 
that the Staatsnotstand would lead to a restoration of constitutional conditions? 
There was not much of such assurance in Schleicher’s personality, and less in 
Hindenburg's. 129 
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In itself, Stampfer’s argument is valid enough, but what was the 
alternative to an understanding with Schleicher? Obviously, with high 
probability, the loss of everything the party wished to defend. It was a 
situation in which no possible course should have been rejected merely 
because it involved unusual risks, cither on account of the factual situa¬ 
tion or of the personality of the partners, or both. 

We do not know enough of the exchange of communications between 
the Social Democrats and Schleicher to decide whether the party leaders 
were unduly reluctant in granting the chancellor-general a prospect of 
support. 130 The Social Democrats, it is true, as well as the Center and 
the Staatspartei protested against the contemplated postponement of the 
next Reichstag elections beyond the constitutional limit in the last days 
of the Schleicher cabinet when the public had learned that the chancellor 
entertained such intentions. 131 These protests, however, can only be 
properly evaluated if the mechanics of politics are taken into account:. No 
party could conditionally condone a violation of the constitution, because 
voters had no patience to read the small print, so to speak, in political 
declarations. As long as Schleicher had not satisfied the democratic parties 
that he would not misuse the extraordinary powers which he wanted 
to assume, they could not afford to give their consent, and even silence 
would have meant consenting—-therefore they had to protest. These 
protests did not necessarily mean that no deviation from the letter of the 
constitution would be condoned, but in at least some instances meant 
that the conditions under which such a step might conceivably have 
been condoned had not, or not yet, been fulfilled. 132 

Even if the Social Democrats and the Center party had come to an 
agreement with Schleicher, and had extended to him support or tolera¬ 
tion, the effect would have been doubtful. Schleicher would still not 
have had a parliamentary majority. He would still have been dependent 
on Hindcnburg for the order to dissolve the Reichstag, and a favorable 
attitude of the democratic parties toward Schleicher might have strength¬ 
ened rather than weakened the forces which were at work against him 
in the presidential palace. Finally, the reliability of the Reichswehr in 
the struggles that would have ensued from the execution of the Schleicher 
plan was an open question. In the desperate situation of the German 
Republic, it would have been worth trying—that is the best that can be 
said for the plan. 
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CHANCELLOR HITLER 

On January 4, 1933, the Steering Committee ( Altestenrat ) of the Reichs¬ 
tag chose January 24 as the date of the next plenary session. The Social 
Democrats took an active part in bringing about this decision, which 
terminated the breathing spell for the Schleicher cabinet. This was cer¬ 
tainly not a friendly gesture toward the chancellor, but a logical step 
even if they wished to come to an understanding—there was no point in 
letting the impression arise that the Social Democratic party would grant 
tacit toleration to Schleicher and not insist on specific political guarantees. 
Moreover, the Social Democrats wished to prevent the Nazis from post¬ 
poning political decisions until the psychological effect of their November 
defeat might have evaporated. Actually, the Nazi party refrained from 
voting on the motion to convene the Reichstag—they would probably 
have voted against it if they had not feared thereby to incur too much 
responsibility for Schleicher’s actions. 133 

The same day, January 4, saw an event which was probably even more 
important. Papen met Hitler in the house of Baron Kurt von Schroder, a 
Cologne banker who did much business with heavy industry, for a 
conversation about—to use Papen’s words in a press interview the next 
day—“the inclusion of the NSDAP in a national concentration.” 134 The 
Tdglichc Rundschau, a Berlin paper controlled by Schleicher (and edited 
by men from the Tat group), contended that the conversation had aimed 
at Hitler’s appointment to the chancellorship. 

Because of Papen’s friendly personal relations to the president the participants 
seem to have hoped that Herr von Papen might be able to persuade Hindenburg 
to withdraw the objections which he had hitherto raised against Hitler’s appoint¬ 
ment as chancellor. 135 

In his public statements, Papen has always denied this contention, and 
has maintained that he merely tried to have Hitler enter the Schleicher 
cabinet as vice-chancellor. 130 Since Hitler and Papen talked without a wit¬ 
ness, most of the time at least, evidence for or against Papen’s own 
version can only be drawn from the statements of people to whom either 
of the two participants spoke in the days immediately following January 
4. On the Hitler side, Goebbels’s diary is the most important source: 
it ties the resurgence of Nazi fortunes definitely to the Cologne con¬ 
versation. 137 On the other side, Secretary Meissner records Hindenburg’s 
impression of the interview about which Papen had reported to the presi¬ 
dent on January 9. 
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The Rackspresident informed me that, in this conversation with Papen, Hitler 
had dropped his previous demand for the transfer to him of the whole govern¬ 
mental power, and was now in principle prepared to participate in a coalition 
with the Rightist parties; that he, Hindenburg, had given his consent to further 
contacts which Papen, personally and confidentially, would maintain with Hitler 
on this basis; and that, since Hitler could not be expected to support or tolerate 
the existing Schleicher cabinet, there would have to be a reconstruction of the 
cabinet, of which Papen was contemplated as chief. 338 

Hindenburg, apparently, did not assume that the question of who should 
head the new cabinet was definitely settled in the Cologne interview. But 
if Meissner’s version is accepted, there is no doubt that either the Cologne 
interview or the use which Papen made of it in his report to Hinden¬ 
burg, were directed against Schleicher’s position, and that consequently 
Papen did not tell the truth when he said: “The one point that I want to 
make absolutely clear is that the developments that were to come on 
January 30 had nothing whatsoever to do with my discussions on the 
4th.” 130 

The question of Papen’s role in this matter is important for the evalua¬ 
tion of his personality which is of some historical significance, and has 
also a bearing on the broader issue of the assistance which Hitler’s aspira¬ 
tions received from conservative forces in the last weeks before he was 
put in power. But whatever is thought of Papen’s contribution to this 
effect, he was certainly not the only conservative whose actions led to 
Hitler’s appointment. At least of equal importance with the Cologne 
conversation and its utilization by Papen was the conflict between 
Schleicher and the Reichslandbund (Land League). 

The problem of the bankrupt estates which had played such a great 
role in Brtining’s dismissal had been aggravated since spring by the 
mere lapse of time. There is no conclusive evidence that Schleicher ac¬ 
tually took up Schlange-Schoningen’s plan to foreclose on these estates, 
but the chancellor’s speeches had already implied that he would sooner 
or later resume the idea. 140 An implication of the same sort could easily 
be seen in his political plans: a Leipart-Stegerwald-Strasser government 
would inevitably have meant a fairly radical settlement policy, and if 
Hugenberg had been drawn into that combination, the problem of land 
policy would presumably have led to an early break between him and his 
colleagues. 

There was no cogent reason, however, for Schleicher to press this 
matter before he had clarified the political situation. It was not his policy 
but a development in the budget committee of the Reichstag that brought 
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the agrarian issue again into the foreground. On January 19, Kurt Heinig, 
a Social Democratic member of that committee, revealed grave misuses 
in the administration of the Osthilfe . He stated that the government 
money had frequently been used not to improve the operation of an 
estate but to cover luxury expenses of the owner or to buy up more land 
as a matter of speculation or prestige. The Center party supported the 
demand of the Social Democrats that an end be made with this mal¬ 
practice. 141 It was the kind of job which people’s representatives in a 
legislature are supposed to perform—criticizing the squandering of public 
money, and preventing the continuation of waste—but under the highly 
abnormal circumstances this criticism had consequences which were 
hardly foreseeable and certainly disastrous. 

On January it, the Lam!bund, under the chairmanship of Count Eber- 
hard Kalckreuth, attacked Schleicher with words of extreme bitterness. 

The misery of German agriculture, especially of its small-fanning branches 
devoted to the use oi grains for cattle raising [der bacuerlichen Vcrcdclungs- 
wirtscha]t\ , has been permitted by the present government to assume a measure 
which would have seemed impossible even under a purely Marxist government. 
The squeezing of agriculture for the benefit of the all-powerful money interests 
of the international-minded export industry and its satellites is going on. 14 - 

Aside from the assimilation of the Landbund vocabulary to that of the 
Nazis, the most remarkable aspect of this document is its failure to 
place any weight on the Osthilfe problem: the opposition to settlement is 
hidden behind the demands for increased protection. This strategy was 
characteristic of the way the agrarian leadership operated at that juncture. 
The Junkers, who were practically in control of the Landbund —at least 
at the national level—could not have expected much sympathy from the 
peasants in defending large-estate owners who had misused public assist¬ 
ance, but the strong competition of imported cattle products and vegetables 
with the like products of the family farms assured the cry for protection 
of a resounding echo in the lower stratum of the agricultural population. 
Although the leaders of the Landbund were sincere enough in their de¬ 
mand for the exclusion of foreign foodstuffs, the principal motive for 
their unrestrained utterances was the desire to get rid of Schleicher, be¬ 
cause they did not expect him to defend the Junkers against the Osthilfe 
attacks but rather to come forth with a new program for breaking up 
the bankrupt estates. 143 By attacking the chancellor, the Landbund de¬ 
stroyed his remaining chances of winning the Hugenberg group, which 
was sensitive to agrarian attitudes. More important—because the likeli¬ 
hood of Hugenberg support for Schleicher was small in the first place— 
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was the effect on the president and his entourage: in that quarter, the 
hatred and fear of “agrarian bolshevism” had not decreased since the 
dismissal of Bruning, and to accuse Schleicher of that heresy was the 
most effective way to loosen whatever roots the chancellor-general still had 
in the presidential palace. 

Perhaps it was not only mistrust of Schleicher but also fear of the 
Nazis that determined the attitude of Count Kalckreuth and his associ¬ 
ates. They may have thought that the Nazis, if left in opposition, would 
use the material contained in the budget committee reports on the Osthilfc 
to cause a scandal which, whatever Schleicher might do or not do, could 
only end in irresistible pressure of public opinion for the parcelling out 
of many large estates. 144 On this assumption, the formation of a cabinet 
including the Nazis appeared as the only way to prevent land reform, 
and since Schleicher had proved unable to come to terms with Hitler, the 
postulate that Schleicher must go was the logical conclusion. 

All testimonies, except that of Papen himself, agree that he was active 
during the second half of January in discussing the reconstruction of the 
cabinet with Hitler and his representatives, especially Goring. 14r> By 
that time, Nazi morale had been boosted by a modest electoral success in 
the tiny State of Lippc on January 15. In spite of having concentrated 
all their national propaganda resources on the local campaign for several 
weeks preceding the ballot, the Nazis had not regained the strength which 
they had achieved in the elections of July 1932, but they had improved 
on their November figures. 140 This permitted the contention that the 
downward trend in Nazi fortunes had been stopped, although only a 
person who wanted to be persuaded could find the argument convincing. 
The elections, however, gave Hitler at least the assurance that the Strasser 
crisis had been successfully overcome and that he did not have to show 
any consideration to the mutineer: on January 16, Hitler made the break 
with Strasser final. 

The confidential conversations between Papen and Hitler, which Hin- 
denburg had approved, apparently without notifying Schleicher, con¬ 
cerned “mainly the question: who should become chancellor, von Papen 
or Hitler?” 147 Hindenburg still wanted to avoid the appointment of 
Hitler to the leadership of the cabinet, but Hitler insisted that he could 
enter the cabinet only as chancellor—he even rejected Papcn’s offer of a 
vice-chancellorship with the guarantee of extraordinary influence upon 
cabinet policy. 148 

This was the situation on January 28. On this day, Schleicher made his 
final request for power to dissolve the Reichstag, and possibly for other 
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powers. He had submitted this request to Hindenburg for the first time 
on January 23 and had been refused. Apparently, Schleicher had hoped 
to wear the president down by such tactics as an article in the Tdgliche 
Rundschau which mentioned the possibility that a new Papen govern¬ 
ment with dictatorial powers would lead to a “presidential crisis”— 
probably meaning impeachment. 140 But these efforts had only added to 
Hindenburg’s aversion to Schleicher. Thus again the president rejected 
the chancellor’s plea, and the latter had to resign. 

What powers did Schleicher request on January 23 and 28? Certainly 
more than just a decree dissolving the Reichstag in accordance with the 
constitution: he wanted to declare a Staatsnot stand and use it as justifica¬ 
tion for a postponement of the elections. 100 But such an extraconstitutional 
action could have meant any of a number of things, dependent on whether 
it was directed exclusively against the Nazis, against the Nazis and the 
Communists, against all parties of which opposition was to be expected, 
or against all parties without exception; furthermore, it was important 
to what extent the government intended to interfere with individual rights, 
with economic and cultural organizations, and with the rights of the 
states. Papen retrospectively declared: “Schleicher’s plan was now identical 
with my own”; apparently the president had believed the same and 
beat Schleicher with his own weapons, by reminding him of the dark 
prophecies of the Ott report and by asking why the consequences of 
extraconstitutional action should be less serious now than they would 
have been seven weeks earlier. 101 But in order to decide whether 
Schleicher’s proposal of January was really the same as Papcn’s of De¬ 
cember, one would have to know not only the content of Schleicher’s 
plan but also that of Papen’s. If Briining’s interpretation of the latter 
is correct, then the two plans were certainly not identical, for it is im¬ 
possible that Schleicher intended to suppress the labor unions, and near- 
impossible that he would have turned against the Social Democrats and 
the Center party. 152 

After Schleicher’s resignation, Papen decided that the new government 
must be formed immediately at any cost, and with much pain he per¬ 
suaded Hindenburg to concede the chancellorship to Hitler since there 
was no other way of forming a new government: apparently, without 
Schleicher’s support and with Hammerstein unsympathetic, even the 
gentleman rider did not dare repeat his proposal of December 1. In his 
effort to convince the president that a Hitler appointment was the lesser 
evil, Papen had the effective assistance of two men in whom Hindenburg 
placed particular confidence. 
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One was the president’s old friend Elard von Oldcnburg-Januschau, the 
most typical representative of the extreme faction within the Junker 
caste. He did not ignore the revolutionary tendencies within the Nazi 
party—with all his bias and stubbornness he was a shrewd observer— 
but he relied on the Reichswchr and on the “Christian-conservative ideas 
among the people” li>8 to keep these tendencies in check. Professedly, 
Oldenburg-Januschau was greatly influenced by the plight of agriculture 
and hoped for a still higher amount of agricultural relief and protection 
from a government dominated by Hugenberg and Hitler. In Oldenburg’s 
mind, the question of help for agriculture was insolubly connected with 
the question of how the economic position and the prestige of his own 
class could be saved; very likely he expected the new government not only 
to grant more loans and impose protective import quotas but also to stop 
the Osthilfe “slander.” 154 

The other person who helped Papen in changing Hindenburg’s mind 
about the Hitler chancellorship was General von Blomberg, commander 
of the Reichswehr division in East Prussia. He was, according to Briining, 
“the only active general who wished to see the Nazis in power.” 155 He 
told the president “that a national coalition government under Hitler’s 
leadership would be the best solution from the viewpoint of the Reichs¬ 
wehr and would undoubtedly be welcomed by the armed forces in their 
entirety.” 156 He also stressed the strong influence which the Nazis had 
already gained on the younger members of the officer corps—one point in 
which he was undoubtedly right. 

Perhaps Papen would not have been in such a hurry in setting up the 
Hitler government if he had not been frightened by Schleicher’s and 
Hammcrstein’s countermeasures. The nature and intent of these counter¬ 
measures were for a long time an object of controversy but have now been 
clarified in most essential points through a publication of important mate¬ 
rial by General von Hammerstein’s son, Kunrat von Hammerstein. 157 
Up to the very last days of January, the chancellor and the army chief 
had been opposed to a Hitler cabinet; Schleicher, with Hammerstein’s 
strong support, wanted to continue as chancellor, except that possibly the 
two men at times considered a Goerdeler cabinet, with Schleicher as de¬ 
fense minister, an acceptable alternative. When Hindenburg’s final refusal 
to grant Schleicher extraordinary powers, and his apparent unwillingness 
to confer such powers on any cabinet not led by Papen, 158 had barred 
the way to such a solution, Schleicher and Hammerstein gave conditional 
support to Hitler’s aspirations for the chancellorship. They were guided 
by the idea that a Papen-Hugenberg cabinet, which the president seemed 
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to prefer to all other possibilities, was the greatest of all dangers, because 
it would have been supported by no more than a minute fraction of the 
German people and could have been held in office only by the bayonets 
of the Reichswehr, which thereby would have lost all moral credit among 
the German masses. Besides, Schleicher and Hammerstcin may well have 
realized that the unpopularity of a Papen-Hugenberg combination would 
make the government so rewarding a target for the Nazis that the whole 
arrangement would be a short-lived prelude to an uprising that would 
put Hitler into the saddle without any limitation on his powers and 
without any prospect of a reversal. Even as a lesser evil, Schleicher and 
Hammerstcin did not regard a Hitler cabinet as tolerable unless Schleicher 
was given the portfolio of defense. Hitler, however, for good reasons 
believed that it would be more difficult for him to have his way with 
Schleicher in the cabinet than with Papen, 159 and therefore evaded an 
answer to the Schleicher-Hammcrstein offer until his cabinet, with Papcn 
as vice-chancellor, was completed. 

In their attempt to counteract Papen’s influence, Schleicher and Ham- 
merstein were prepared to use the political influence of the Reichswehr, 
which resulted from the respect it enjoyed in the eyes of many Germans, 
from the need of any government for armed support in the event of riots 
or insurrection, and from Hindenburg’s military predilections. The actual 
use of physical force, or even the threat of its use, was not contemplated 
by them in the crisis they faced; 1<I0 what they might have done later is 
another question. Yet rumors of an impending military putsch were rife 
in Berlin on January 29 and 30, and they may have precipitated the course 
of events. Papen himself may have believed that there was truth in the 
rumors; in any event, they gave him a tool to remove the last hesitations 
about a Hitler cabinet from Hindenburg’s mind. 

In spite of Papen’s desire for a speedy solution, however, a few matters 
had to be straightened out before the new government could be appointed. 
The composition of the cabinet, it is true, offered little difficulty, since 
Hitler had declared on January 28 that he would let the president “fill all 
cabinet posts according to his pleasure, provided the appointed ministers 
regarded themselves as independent of party ties.” 101 Only the position of 
the minister of the interior would have to be filled with a Nazi. 

On the other hand, the position of federal commissioner for Prussia 
proved troublesome. Hindenburg was determined that Papen should hold 
this office, together with the vice-chancellorship, but Hitler insisted that 
he himself be federal commissioner for Prussia. Finally, Hitler seemed 
to yield, but just before the cabinet was to take the oath of office, he made 
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this concession dependent on a compensation: early new elections to the 
Reichstag. But here Hugcnberg, whom Papen wanted to have in the 
cabinet as minister of economics, offered resistance. He was quite right 
to fear elections, through which Hitler, with the added prestige conferred 
on him by the chancellorship, was sure to gain many seats for his party. 
The greater the number of Nazi seats in the Reichstag, the less would 
Hitler depend on his allies. Papen, however, and several prospective 
cabinet members sided with Hitler on this issue, and finally Hugenberg 
gave in after Hitler had promised that the coalition would not be changed 
regardless of the outcome of the elections. It was indeed not changed for 
that reason, but it took only six months until Hugenberg was squeezed 
out of the cabinet. 102 

On January 30, 1933, the Reichsprasident appointed Hitler chancellor. 
The government of which he was made the head was supposed to be a 
presidential cabinet, based on a combination of conservative and Nazi 
forces but not on a party coalition. Technically, the Weimar constitution 
was still the supreme law of the land, and the government pledged itself 
through the mouth of Minister of the Interior Frick to legality of its 
procedures—which provoked the leading Social Democratic newspaper 
Der V or warts to the remark: “Wc take cognizance of this pledge, but 
without confidence.’* 103 Everything was done to preserve the outward 
appearance of a change within the constitution. 

At the same time, however, the foundations were laid for turning the 
change of government into a revolution by mobilizing the extraparlia¬ 
mentary forces of the party. Enormous demonstrations were immediately 
staged, and it was made clear that Hitler was not just another chancellor, 
but the head of the greatest popular movement in Germany. The con¬ 
servatives who relied on such safeguards as their majority in the cabinet, 
the authority of the president and the majority of Reichswehr com¬ 
manders overlooked that the Nazis excelled their partners not only in 
dynamism but also in efficiency of organization: they had a mass member¬ 
ship, thoroughly indoctrinated, and led by functionaries well trained in 
the technicalities of directing a movement. In this respect, the socialists 
had unwillingly taught the Nazis an important lesson; at least in the 
numerical strength of the organization, the pupils had vastly surpassed 
the teachers, and if it was different with regard to the members’ political 
education, that was hardly a disadvantage for an authoritarian move¬ 
ment which counted more on obedience than on intellectual initiative of 
the rank and file. 
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COMMUNIST STRATEGY AND UNITED FRONT 

The policies of the German Communists in the political crisis of 1932-33 
cannot be understood without reviewing the events in the Communist 
International after Stalin’s victory over Trotsky. 

The turn to the Left which Stalin initiated in Russia in 1928 was re¬ 
flected by an analogous change in the policies of the Third International. 
Here, too, a “third period” was ordered to begin. The “retreat,” which 
had followed the first attack of communism on the capitalist system, and 
which in Russia had expressed itself in the New Economic Policy, was 
now to be ended and a “new offensive” was to follow. As the symptoms 
of economic depression in the non-Russian world became more clearly 
visible, the “end of capitalistic stabilization” came to be regarded as the 
principal characteristic of the third period. 104 The new leftism in the 
policies of the International meant primarily a greater intransigence in 
regard to a united front. Any cooperation by explicit arrangement or tacit 
understanding with socialists was ruled out. The united-front slogan was 
to be used by the Communist parties exclusively for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining effective access to the masses of workers—only a “united front from 
below,” in the narrowest sense, was permissible. Inaugurating this left- 
wing strategy, Bukharin said at the Sixth World Congress: “The political 
pivot of this change is our changed attitude toward the Social Demo¬ 
cratic parties.” 105 The same congress enacted a new Comintern program 
containing the phrase that “Social democracy reveals fascist tendencies,” 166 
and shortly afterward Communists began to apply the term “Social fas¬ 
cists” to democratic socialists everywhere and especially to German So¬ 
cial Democrats. 

Although the factional struggle in the U.S.S.R. was primarily responsi¬ 
ble for the new Left course in the International, there were other causes. 
The attempts at cooperation with non-Communists in the preceding 
period had been disappointing, mainly because they were undertaken 
without consistency and without realistic appraisal of the aims and senti¬ 
ments of the partners. That was true of the catastrophe which the Chi¬ 
nese policy of world communism had suffered and which had greatly 
influenced events in Russia herself. Less far-reaching in its consequences, 
but equally impressive as a lesson, had been the estrangement between 
Moscow and the British Trades Union Congress. 

In the early interwar period the British unions, despite the innate 
conservatism of most of their leaders, had been more tolerant toward the 
Communists than other member organizations of the Amsterdam Trade 
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Union International. The principal reason was the great practical value 
which the British labor leaders attributed to labor unity in the national 
and international fields, and the relative indifference of their majority— 
especially in that period—to ideological controversies. An additional factor 
was the bitterness of the British class struggles in the early half of the 
1920’s—struggles which eventually found their climax in the general 
strike of 1926. The British unions not only tolerated Communists in lead¬ 
ing positions—some of them, to be sure, were probably trade unionists 
first and Communists second, a situation which was still possible before 
the full triumph of Stalinism—but also became the main advocates of a 
reorganization of the International Federation of Trade Unions, to make 
possible a merger with the Red International of Labor Unions or at least 
an inclusion of the Russian unions in the International Federation. In 
order to promote this purpose, the British and Russian unions formed 
the Anglo-Russian Joint Advisory Council in 1925. 

But the general strike of 1926, which at first seemed the fulfillment of 
Communist wishes, led to a break between the British and Russian unions. 
The failure of the strike caused mutual recriminations between the mod¬ 
erate majority and a radical minority of the British unionists. In this situa¬ 
tion, the Russians let loose a barrage of propaganda against the moderate 
leaders whom they blamed for the failure of the strike, and also against 
most of the left wingers whom they criticized for being too mild in their 
criticism and not sufficiently enthusiastic over Russian material aid for the 
strikers. The British union leaders deeply resented this attitude of the 
Russians who, in the words of Walter Citrine, the secretary of the Trades 
Union Congress, regarded themselves as the “guardians of the world’s 
workers” against the latter’s own leaders. 167 This feeling induced the 
British unions to terminate, in 1927, the activities of the Anglo-Russian 
Council. The action in itself had no great practical effect, but it sym¬ 
bolized the intensification of anticommunism in the British labor move¬ 
ment and the consequent closing of doors to Communist influence. The 
Second International, and its Amsterdam corollary, now presented a solid 
anti-Communist front. 

To the Communists, this fact appeared as a rejection of their pre¬ 
vious attempts at cooperation, and the belief that their offers had been 
spurned facilitated the acceptance by the other members of the Third 
International of Stalin’s left-wing turn, and specifically of the stricter ban 
against a united front from above. 168 The hatred against the “labor aris¬ 
tocracy,” of which reformism was allegedly the ideological and political 
expression, reached new heights. 169 
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In obedience to the new line of the Comintern , the German Com¬ 
munists treated the Social Democrats more determinedly than ever as their 
principal enemies during the Briining period. The rise of nazisrn, to he 
sure, made this policy more difficult, because the Communist rank and 
file reacted to the new threat with an intensified desire for working class 
unity. At least up to the spring of 1932, however, the Third International 
permitted no concessions to this point of view, nor did the Communist 
leadership in Germany, with Thalmann at its head, wish to relax the 
taboo against any fraternization with Social Democrats except for the 
purpose of disintegrating the Social Democratic party. Since the Social 
Democrats justified their toleration of Briining with the argument that 
the preservation of political democracy was worth great sacrifice, the lead¬ 
ing Communists minimized the difference between a democratic and a 
fascist regime in the capitalistic period. At the eleventh plenary session of 
the executive committee of the International, in the spring of 1931, 
Manuilsky said: 


By drawing a contrast between the “democratic” form of the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie and Fascism, Social Democracy lulls the vigilance of the masses in 
the fight with the growing political reaction and Fascism, conceals the counter¬ 
revolutionary character of the bourgeois democracy, as a form of the dic¬ 
tatorship of the bourgeoisie, and thus itself serves as an active factor and 
channel for the fascistization of the capitalist state, fit is a] reflection of the 
Social Democratic influence in the Communist ranks [to attempt to draw] 
after the Liberal fashion, a contrast between Fascism and bourgeois democracy 
and between the parliamentary forms of the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie and 
its openly Fascist form . 170 


And he proclaimed that “in Germany the chief enemy today is the Briin- 
ing government, supported by Social Democracy, a government for the 
carrying through of Fascist dictatorship, embodying today the whole yoke 
of the bourgeois dictatorship in regard to the working class.” 171 
Since according to this doctrine the difference between “bourgeois de¬ 
mocracy” and an “openly fascist regime” was not so great, the party mem¬ 
bers and the workers in general were exhorted to regard as the really im¬ 
portant feature of the current development in Germany not the rise of 
the Nazis but the much smaller increase of the Communists. On Decem¬ 
ber 15, 1931, Thalmann criticized the Hamburg Communists who, after 
a city election in which Communists and Nazis had gained at the expense 
of the Social Democrats, 


did not want to see the Social-Democratic wood for the National-Socialist trees. 
Because the National Socialists were able to win a big victory in Hamburg, 
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these comrades underestimated the significance of our struggle against Social- 
Fascism, the significance of our victory over the S.P.D. This certainly expressed 
a deviation from the political line, which is to fight hardest against the S.P.D. 

This prescription had been spelled out by the eleventh plenary session 
of the executive committee of the Communist International after Manuil- 
ski’s report. “The decisive conclusion which the German Party should 
have drawn from the decisions of the Plenum was ... to direct our main 
offensive against Social Democracy as the principal support of the bour¬ 
geoisie.” 172 

Social democracy being regarded as the principal enemy, the acts of 
hostility against the Braun government in Prussia, even when carried 
out in conjunction with the Nazis, appeared logical. On this point, how¬ 
ever, the Communist party leaders met with some resistance by their 
functionaries: the idea that it was in the interest of the workers to put a 
follower of Hitler or a Hugenbcrg man in charge of the Prussian police 
was a trifle too dialectical for the understanding of several Communist 
district chairmen and organizers. Upon these deviators fell the wrath of 
such stalwarts as Thiilmann: he bitterly complained about the “few iso¬ 
lated cases” in which party functionaries, on the occasion of “the Red 
plebiscite against the Prussian government,” had “manifested scruples 
which did not, it is true, weaken our work for mobilization for the Red 
plebiscite—a result that Braun and Severing would have warmly wel¬ 
comed—but nevertheless necessitated a good deal of elucidation in the 
Party cells concerned.” And Thalmann continued: 

And is not the fact that the Party generally defined its position of hostility to 
the Prussian government so sharply only on the occasion of the popular plebi¬ 
scite and not before, evidence that until that time we had neglected this basic 
struggle against the strongest support of the Pruning government, this batter¬ 
ing ram used by the bourgeoisie to put through the Fascist dictatorship? Such 
neglect is particularly dangerous in view of the forthcoming Prussian elections. 
And we must admit that even among the revolutionary workers sentiments were 
expressed to the effect that perhaps after all the Braun-Severing government 
was a lesser evil than a Hitler-Goebbels government. To say the least, this re¬ 
vealed inadequate class consciousness, and for this, too, we must take responsi¬ 
bility. This influence exercised over revolutionary workers by the treacherous 
ideology of the lying Social Democrats, these relics of Social-Democratic thought 
in our ranks, is, we declare in full agreement with the decisions of the Xlth 
Plenum, the most serious danger that confronts the Communist Party. 173 

The extreme hostility against the Social Democrats was supplemented 
by a new radicalism in labor union affairs. The Fourth Congress of the 
Red International of Labor Unions, the “Profintern,” ordered the trans- 
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formation of the Revolt/tiondre Gaverhschaftsopposition (R.G.O.; Revo¬ 
lutionary Trade Union Opposition) from “organs of propaganda and 
agitation” into 

organs of action, into organs for preparing and mobilizing decisive masses of 
the proletariat for economic strikes, that would eventually be transformed into 
the general attack of the workers against the foundations of the capitalist 
system. 174 

This decision meant that the Revolutionary Trade Union Opposition in 
Germany, as the analogous Communist organizations elsewhere, should 
not be satisfied with urging the official bodies of the labor movement to 
adopt a less inhibited strategy; instead, the opposition groups were now 
supposed to pursue their own strategy with such workers as would fol¬ 
low them, in competition with official trade-union policies. 175 Such sys¬ 
tematic repudiation of union discipline was bound to lead to retaliation 
by the unions, and finally, through expulsions of Communists and protest 
actions against such expulsions, would tend to force the development of 
the trade-union opposition into a separate federation of Communist unions 
as full-fledged rivals of the “Amsterdam” organizations—the goal that 
the Communists had pursued in the first years of their movement and 
had abandoned in the “second period.” As late as the spring of 1930, 
however, even the Communist Left was not quite ready yet for this re¬ 
versal. In April of that year, in the German commission of the “ex¬ 
tended plenum” of the Communist International, Thiilmann cautiously 
but unambiguously opposed Lozovsky’s demand that the Revolutionary 
Trade Union Opposition should accept nonmembers of the official unions 
into its own ranks—a step that was likely to accelerate the transformation 
of the opposition into an independent and competitive organization. “If 
we do that,” Thiilmann argued, “we shall make the complicated process 
of strengthening our revolutionary mass work and detaching the workers 
from the Gferman] Federation] of Tfrade] Ufnions] much more dif¬ 
ficult.” He granted that Lozovsky’s proposal would lead to a strong 
numerical increase of the R.G.O. in the short run. 

Out of the reserve millions of workers we shall win great masses into the organi¬ 
zation of political activity. But to let slip the five millions in the GFTU and 
the 1% millions or so in the Christian and Hirsch-Duncker unions . . . would 
be sheer treachery to the proletarian revolution. Consequently ... we shall 
not shrink from forming new unions, according to the situation prevailing . . . 
if we are in a position to carry the masses along with us; at the same time, how¬ 
ever, we shall not cease our work in the revolutionary trade union opposition. 176 
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Since the masses, in spite of increasing emotional inclination toward Com¬ 
munist tactics, were unwilling to split their unions, Thalmann’s declaration 
amounted to an expression of his preference for preserving the Revolu¬ 
tionary Trade Union Opposition as a Fraction within the official organiza¬ 
tions. 

But the Fifth Congress of the Red International of Labor Unions in the 
fall of 1930 insisted on an accelerated change from an opposition within 
the existing unions to an independent competitive movement. In such 
countries as Germany, the congress declared, “it is already necessary to 
work consistently, consciously and untiringly for the organization of an 
independent revolutionary trade union movement for the better and 
more successful preparation and leadership of the class struggles of the 
proletariat.” 177 Consequently, the previous slogan: “Join the reformist 
unions” was withdrawn—apparently, wherever possible, the neophytes 
of the Communist creed, to the extent that they were not already mem¬ 
bers of “reformist” unions, were supposed to be gathered directly into 
the independent organizations. Those Communists, however, who were 
already in the old unions, were not generally ordered out: such a policy 
would have been sheer suicide, as long as the “Red” unions had no 
chance of fighting the most important wage conflicts successfully. 178 

The policy of forming independent unions and the opposition within 
the “Amsterdam” organizations were almost equally unsuccessful. In 
1931 and 1932, no Communist union seems to have had more than paper 
existence with the possible exception of a small United Federation of 
German Miners which had been organized in the wake of an unsuccess¬ 
ful strike staged by the R.G.O. in the Ruhr district in January, 1931. :170 
The failure of the Communists to gain influence within the free trade 
unions is best illustrated by the fact that there was not a single Communist 
delegate at the Frankfurt congress of the free unions (September, 

1 930* 180 The Communists were a little more successful in shop-steward 
elections during this period, 181 but shop stewards had substantial influ¬ 
ence only if backed up by the unions and were therefore no fit instru¬ 
ment of an independent Communist strike strategy. As could be expected, 
the Communist strike actions caused occasional sensation—as in the 
Berlin transport strike of 1932—but little effect. A contributory factor to 
these failures was the lack of good union functionaries in the Communist 
ranks: the German Communists seem to have been even poorer in this 
important type of personnel than their British and American comrades. 

In their attempt to devise a union strategy of their own, the Commu- 
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nists had, of course, to take up “partial demands," that is, the postulates 
of the workers for the improvement of their working conditions and for 
the adjustment of grievances in the factories. Communists everywhere 
had been educated to an attitude of disdain for such demands, although 
Communist propaganda had often paid lip service to the necessity of 
supporting the workers in their striving for social betterment. They 
could not easily free themselves from the fear of being turned into re¬ 
formists by any concern with reforms. These hesitancies and apprehen¬ 
sions can, for instance, be recognized in the following passage: 

In order to prepare the economic strike properly, in order to draw decisive 
numbers into the movement to the end and to remain at the head of the fight 
till the end, the partial demands most vitally interesting the masses should be 
drawn up in good time and placed before these masses. The working class can¬ 
not be led into the struggle by general agitation about the “third period,” the 
necessity for a counter-offensive, etc. The revolutionary trade union organiza¬ 
tion cannot be strengthened by any such general declarations about the fighting 
reconstruction of the ranks. . . . 

At the same time, every Communist and every member of the revolutionary 
trade union movement should always remember that, whereas for social-fascists 
the formal presentation of partial demands is a means of undermining the revo¬ 
lutionary struggle of the workers for these same partial demands, for us they 
are a means of mobilising the masses for the revolutionary struggles. On the 
basis of these partial demands the Communists working in the trade union 
movement are confronted with the task of raising the masses who have entered 
the struggle to a higher stage of the movement. 18 - 

Obviously, the partial demands were merely regarded as a means of 
preparing the soil for political revolution, but in order to have a chance 
of this kind, they had often to be pursued as if they were an end in them¬ 
selves. Many old socialists had started out with the best revolutionary 
intentions of using reform postulates merely as tactical devices, and had 
ended up as confirmed gradualists. What was to protect Communists 
from traveling the same road? There was, to be sure, an answer to this 
question: the Communists of 1930 were a group with different mental 
characteristics, caused by selection and tradition, from even the most 
convinced Marxists in 1870 or 1880. But the Communists did not recog¬ 
nize these differences, and the fear of developing the reformist disease 
through reform work would have been an obstacle to success of Red 
trade unionism even if the other presuppositions had been more favorable. 

The policy of the Communists to regard the democratic forces as the 
chief enemy even in the crisis of democracy made sense in terms of their 
own aims only on the premise that they expected a fascist regime to be 
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a transitory phase of short duration, and assumed that its end would give 
communism its decisive chance. Many Communist leaders believed in 
this “precursor” theory. “It is an opportunist capitulatory view,” wrote 
the official Guide to the Twelfth ECCI Plenum in 1932, after von Papen 
had come to power, and the Nazis had won their July victory, “to look 
on present events in Germany as a defeat of the revolution and the victory 
of the counterrevolution”; those who held this view were accused of re¬ 
garding “the development of fascism not as the result of the dialectics of 
development of the class struggle but as an unforeseen and inconceivably 
great difficulty for revolution.” What was happening was in line with the 
expectations of educated Marxists: “‘The party of revolution rallies the 
party of reaction’ (Marx). The counterrevolutionary forces are welded 
together just because ever growing masses join the revolutionary front.” 183 
The reader who remembered that the “counterrevolutionary forces” were 
growing so much more rapidly than the “revolutionary front,” and who 
was admonished not to regard this as a “victory of the counterrevolu¬ 
tion,” could find only one way out of complete bewilderment: the as¬ 
sumption that even if fascism won in the next months or years, it would 
lose out in the long run and by its existence would create the presupposi¬ 
tions for a Communist triumph. The reader would have all the more 
reason to draw this conclusion because the author of the Guide had ex¬ 
plicitly referred to Marx, who, after the defeat of the French workers in 
June, 1848, following upon their victory in February, had written: 

. . . revolutionary advance made headway not by its immediate tragic-comic 
achievements, but on the contrary by the creation of a powerful, united counter¬ 
revolution, by the creation of an opponent, by fighting whom the party of revolt 
first ripened into a real revolutionary party. 184 

If in 1848 Cavaignac’s victory was in line with revolutionary progress, 
it was logical to apply the same reasoning to a Hitler victory in 1932 or 
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But whether or not the leaders of the Third International had already 
in 1932 in their minds accepted that conclusion—evidence, to be discussed 
below, shows that they had done so by January, 1933, at the latest—they 
were not yet ready to say publicly that a Nazi regime was an indispensa¬ 
ble pacemaker for communism; on the contrary, the precursor theory 
was still officially labeled as a heresy. After the passage quoted above, the 
Guide continues: 

The same objectively capitulatory essence denotes the theory which arose among 
certain workers of the C.P. of Germany that Fascism is an inevitable stage in 
the process of the development of the proletarian revolution, that the working 
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class must pass through Fascist reaction to understand the necessity of revolution. 
This fatalistic theory was the most dangerous hindrance to the mobilization of 
wide masses against the strengthening of the Fascist dictatorship. It delays the 
preparation of the working class for the ensuing decisive fights for power. 185 

In 1932 it seems, at least a part of the inner circle of the Communist Inter¬ 
national and of the German Communist party was still not certain that 
the seizure of power by Hitler would really accelate the advent of a 
Communist regime. 180 

But it was inevitable that Communist minds should be turned in¬ 
creasingly toward the precursor theory, because every alternative seemed 
nearly hopeless from a Communist point of view. A Social Democrat 
could regard it as a possibility that some conservative chancellor— 
Schleicher, Goerdelcr, or a returned Briining—might succeed in keeping 
the Nazis out until economic recovery would cause their decline, and 
might then either turn the course back into democratic channels or might 
be replaced by someone who would effect a normal democratic procedure. 
Such hopes could be questioned from the outset and proved futile in the 
end, but they were not unreasonable and were consistent with the total 
outlook of the Social Democrats and other Weimar parties, and also with 
their actions. 

The Communists, however, at the end of 193 j , did not expect any 
conservative force to stave off nazism: Thalmann even spoke of an “im¬ 
pending Briining-Hitler government.” 187 That their hostility to con¬ 
servative governments was not merely a matter of tactics—capitalizing on 
the oppositional sentiment of the masses—is proven by their actions: the 
Communists really did everything in their power to help the Nazis in 
leveling the barriers which conservative leaders, with or without the 
help of the Social Democrats, had put in the way of advancing fascism. 
Did the Communists believe that they could stop the Nazis single- 
handed? This was the sense in which they talked, but their words betray 
that they had little confidence in their own ability to achieve such a 
miracle. “In view of the rapid tempo of decay of the old bourgeois parties,” 
Thalmann wrote, “it would have been quite impossible for us to prevent 
the rapid growth of the National Socialist movement. But the Com¬ 
munist movement in Germany is today sufficiently strong to be able, at 
least, to change this development and to influence it.” 188 The question 
was not to “change” the development of the Nazi movement, but to bring 
it to a stop. For the Communists, the only faint glimmer of hope for 
success in this effort lay in an invasion of the Nazi ranks through some 
effective turn in their propaganda. 
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Several propaganda lines, therefore, were tried out to attract the lower 
middle class. An editorial of the Communist International said in March, 
1932: 


A section of the petty bourgeoisie accept the fascist demagogy only partly be* 
cause the fascists promise to save them from ruin; they follow the fascists partly 
because they fear the prospect of the proletarian revolution, so that among this 
section of the petty bourgeoisie the elements of revolutionary sentiments inter¬ 
weave with elements of counterrevolutionary sentiments . . . this section of the 
petty bourgeoisie can and must be neutralized by us to some extent, and to 
some extent won over, especially when they become convinced of our power, 
when we capture the decisive forces of the proletariat from the Social Democ¬ 
racy. 18 *^ 

As early as December, 1931, Thiilmann had declared that “the party is 
confronted with the urgent problem of drawing the gainfully employed 
middle classes closer to the proletariat, which | sic!] we must intensify 
and infuse more life into this struggle without further delay.” 190 Still 
earlier, in August, 1930, an official declaration of the Communist party 
of Germany had tried to imbue the lower middle class with the feeling 
that the economic program of the Communists was directed only against 
the big capitalists and landowners and would not harm the small shop¬ 
keepers or the men of the professions. The wholesale dealers, “the mag¬ 
nates of commercial capital,” were bitterly attacked because “they drive 
the small merchants into ruin, throw thousands of commercial employees 
out of their jobs, destroy hundreds of thousands of middle class posi¬ 
tions.” 191 The Communists, the program promised, will “stop the mis¬ 
deeds of these commercial magnates and will nationalize wholesale 
trade.” 192 

Since nationalist sentiment was particularly strong in the middle class, 
the Communists now emphasized again those parts of their program that 
would appeal to German nationalists. In his December article, for in¬ 
stance, Thalmann wrote: 

We, the only party that is fighting against the Versailles pact and the Young 
plan and for the liberation of the toilers of Germany, must make it our policy to 
expose and smash the “national” demagogy of the Hitler Party by unfolding 
our programme of liberation of the masses. We must bring it home to them that 
the National Socialists are on the other side of the barricade also in the question 
of the struggle for national liberation and that they are mortal enemies of that 
struggle. 193 

Whereas the party officially tried to compete with the Nazis in the 
appeal to nationalist sentiment, some Communists went further and 
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sought an understanding with the Nazis on the basis of a revolutionary 
foreign policy. The protagonist of this strategy was the extreme left winger 
Heinz Neumann. 

As Ruth Fischer had done before him, he went into National Socialist meetings, 
to curry favor with the fascists. At a Goebbels meeting he is reported to have 
said: “Young Socialists! Brave fighters for the nation! The Communists do not 
want any fratricidal struggle against the National Socialists!” 11,4 

It might at first sight seem surprising that the extreme left wing of the 
Communist party was particularly interested in fraternizing with the 
Nazis. But those on the extreme Left among the Communists were also 
those most haunted by the specter of a possible rapprochement with the 
Social Democrats, and success in attracting masses of Nazis would have 
reduced the temptation to consider a truce with the Social Democrats. 195 
Success, however, was lacking: the Communists drew only a few Nazi 
intellectuals to their side. 

As part of the effort to break into the middle class following of the 
Nazis, the Communists invented the catch phrase of the “peoples’ revo¬ 
lution.” 196 This was essentially the same concept as the “national revolu¬ 
tion” of which Lenin and other leaders had spoken in the infancy of the 
Communist movement, and which had epitomized their idea that the 
“suppressed nations” must become the allies of the world proletariat. 
Lenin himself had applied this idea not only to colonial peoples but also 
to Germany as the victim of Versailles. Furthermore, even in those early 
days the conclusion had been drawn that in the “national revolution” 
the working class, and the Communist party acting on its behalf, must to 
a limited extent cooperate with the middle classes of the suppressed na¬ 
tions. Yet neither nationalistic propaganda nor any other device ever 
enabled the Communists to gain a toehold in any part of the German 
middle class; even the number of Communist intellectuals remained only 
a tiny fraction of the German intelligentsia. This failure had many rea¬ 
sons; in the 1930’s, the effort, whatever its chances on general grounds, 
was conducted with too much hesitancy and crossing of wires. Courting 
the middle class went against the grain of most German Communists, 
and thus the policy was hedged in with severe restrictions that made it 
impractical as a course of action. 107 Moreover, it was simultaneously with 
the use of the slogan of “people’s revolution” that the Communists, in the 
pursuit of their attacks upon democratic socialism, employed the phrase: 
“class against class.” 198 Friend and foe were bound to be confused by 
such contradictory propaganda. 
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The strategy against social democracy was officially that of a “united 
front from below,” throughout the last years of the Weimar Republic 
and the first year of the Hitler regime. But, according to Flechtheim, 

in the course of the year 1932, a timid modification of the united-front tactics 
became noticeable. . . . The K.P.D., after having condemned, lor years, the 
united front from above as the greatest imaginable crime, now suddenly 
declared under the pressure of circumstances that even suggestions of co¬ 
operation between the top leaders were admissible, provided only the masses 
had been sufficiently mobilized and the particular situation precluded the 
danger that their fighting spirit might be impaired by such an agreement. 101 * 

Franz Borkenau, too, speaks of a “very slow, hesitant and insignificant 
turn to the right which . . . the Comintern effected at the end of 1931.” 200 
The turn was so slight, however, that it was not noticeable to the naked 
eye. 201 Even the instances which Flechtheim mentions as evidence for 
the approval, in principle, of negotiations between top leaders could be 
interpreted not as real modifications of united-front strategy but rather 
as attempts to “expose” the Social Democrats by asking them to cooperate 
when they were sure to refuse. This might have been the thought behind 
the offer which the Central Committee of the K.P.D. made to the Execu¬ 
tive Committees of the Social Democratic party and of the General 
German Trade Union Federation “to initiate a general strike in favor 
of the Prussian government which had been ousted by Papcn—the same 
Prussian government against which the Communists had previously 
fought in a united front with reaction.” 202 Yet Flechtheim and Borkenau 
must have been right in assuming some modification of Communist 
strategy in favor of an arrangement with the S.P.D. leaders, for in almost 
literally the last minute an effort at such an arrangement was really 
undertaken. 

The Social Democratic leaders were certainly not anxious for a united 
front with the Communists. Even under a “united front from above,” 
joint meetings would have been inevitable, and they would have put the 
masses of the party under the influence of Communist agitators at a mo¬ 
ment when despair over unemployment and wage cuts threatened to 
drown all sober consideration and all feelings of old party allegiance. Yet 
the apprehension of the Social Democratic leaders was probably exag¬ 
gerated because the Communists were missing no opportunity to spoil 
their own game. If they had been discreet in the pursuit of their aims 
and had been prepared to act as bona fide partners in a joint undertaking 
with the socialists, they could now, more than ever before, have relied on 
the constellation of forces which was bound to give the upper hand to 
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the more extreme party. Instead of using such restraint, however, the Com¬ 
munists, on the relatively few occasions when Social Democratic leaders 
more or less unwillingly consented to joint meetings, made it clear from 
the outset that they were more interested in discrediting their partners 
in the eyes of the latter's followers than in lighting the Nazis or Papen. 
Thereby the Communists offended the organizational pride of the So¬ 
cial Democratic workers, who were critical of their own party but wanted 
to do the criticizing themselves rather than hear it done by outsiders. 
Moreover, most workers, except a relatively small number of party 
fanatics, felt that this was a bad time for mutual recriminations. The So¬ 
cial Democratic leaders might often have turned the tables on the Com¬ 
munists by “exposing'’ them as a devisive force within the labor move¬ 
ment; here, much more than in their relations to the “bourgeois” world, 
were the Social Democrats guilty of a lack of boldness. Why did the 
Communists, on the other hand, fail to see that even in the competition 
with their rival party they had more to gain by an attitude that would 
not have put the stigma of trickery and bad faith on their propaganda for 
a united front? Very likely a number of Communists were realistic 
enough to see the point, but were afraid to be accused of right-wing 
deviations in the event that they followed the course that was obviously 
wise. Moreover, whatever the counsels of wisdom, it was a tremendous 
temptation for any Communist, right wing or left wing, to exploit to the 
full and by the most incisive criticism the growing mistrust against the 
leaders among the Social Democratic rank and file. 

Immediately upon the appointment of Hitler, the Communists repeated 
their proposal of July 20—that a general strike be called jointly by the 
Social Democratic and Communist parties, with the support of the free 
trade unions. 203 Again, the Social Democrats rejected the proposal, and 
it is unlikely that the Communists expected anything else. As in July, 
nothing tangible could have been achieved by a general strike: since 
now even the Prussian police was under hostile control, defeat would 
have been still more certain in January. In one respect, however, the 
arguments against the Communist proposal had decreased in weight: in 
July there still seemed to be substantial chances of retrieving the situa¬ 
tion within a period of months—chances that would have been spoiled 
by a general strike—but by now these prospects had faded out almost 
entirely. The socialists could now have gone into battle for the sake of 
the historical record without sacrificing more than a faint hope to salvage 
democracy by some political stratagem. But the general strike would 
have been turned into civil war, if not by the action of the strikers then 
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by the counteraction of the Nazis, and the resulting massacre of helpless 
workers would in all likelihood have vastly exceeded even the death toll 
of the persecutions which the Nazis eventually imposed on the German 
working class and which, of course, could not be foreseen in its magnitude 
in January, 1933. More than ever the socialist leaders felt that they had no 
right to call their followers into a battle which would have been lost be¬ 
fore it had begun. After the socialist refusal, the Communists did not on 
their part pursue that plan of a general strike, probably for the reason 
that without the approval of the Social Democrats and the trade unions, 
a strike call would not even have led to an impressive demonstration. 

Although the Social Democratic leaders did not want a real united 
front, and certainly no “united front from below,” they would have liked 
to conclude an armistice with the Communists in order to concentrate 
on the fight against the Nazis. Sometime in the fall of 1932, Friedrich 
Stampfer suggested to the Soviet Ambassador Leo Khinchuk that Mos¬ 
cow should induce the German Communist party to conclude such an 
agreement. Stampfer, who acted with the knowledge of the Social 
Democratic party executive, later had several talks about the matter 
with Sergei Vinogradov, attache from the embassy. In January, 1933, how¬ 
ever, the Russian side broke off the negotiations and gave for a reason 
that “Moscow ... is convinced that the road to Soviet Germany leads 
through Hitler.” 204 Rut now the German Communist party let the Social 
Democrats know that it was interested in the further pursuit of the plan 
and wanted to resume the talks on its own behalf. The socialists agreed 
and February 28 was set for the first conversation. But by that time Hitler 
was already chancellor of the Reich, and the Reichstag fire on Febru¬ 
ary 27, J933, initiated a persecution which shattered the Communist 
organization and paralyzed the Social Democratic party. 205 There was no 
more possibility of conducting negotiations. 

The failure of the Stampfer-Vinogradov talks seems to suggest that all 
doubts about the precursor theory were dissolved in the inner circle of 
the Third International by the end of 1932 at the latest, but on this 
assumption the action of the German Communists is not easy to explain. 
Suppose that they had misgivings about the precursor theory while Mos¬ 
cow had none, why did they now dare to assume an attitude contradictory 
to the official line after they had shown extreme docility ever since 1928? 
It was Thalmann, one of the most loyal Stalinists, who controlled the 
German party—it is not likely that he succumbed to a deviationist tempta¬ 
tion. It seems more probable that the German Communists acted in con¬ 
formity with the wishes of Moscow which for any number of reasons 
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may have preferred not to be directly committed by further talks. If this 
is the correct interpretation, then the resumption of the conversations 
by the German Communist party would indicate that even Moscow did 
not want to put all its eggs into the basket of the precursor theory. The 
only alternative explanation which would be even halfway plausible 
would be the hypothesis that Moscow was merely interested in finding 
out what the socialists wanted and thought: but the exploratory value 
could hardly have outweighed for Moscow the risk of blurring the main 
line of strategy in the eyes of the Communist rank and file, in the event 
that the conversations became known. 

Many observers, both before and after Hitler’s coming to power, have 
regarded it as almost self-evident that a united front of Social Democrats 
and Communists would have increased the chances of preventing a Nazi 
dictatorship. These observers, therefore, have blamed the Social Demo¬ 
crats for their mistrust of the Communists, or the Communists for their 
ban on the “united front from above,” or both for their failure to agree. 
This assumption is understandable: the idea that “unity makes strength,” 
that people threatened by a common enemy must “all hang together or 
hang separately,” is deeply rooted in the human mind. Such generalities, 
however, were no adequate basis from which to interpret so complex a 
situation. 

At any time between the first great Nazi victory at the polls in Septem¬ 
ber, 1930, and Hitler’s appointment as chancellor, a political analyst unin¬ 
fluenced by partisan or sentimental preferences had to come to the conclu¬ 
sion that the best chance for preventing a Nazi victory lay in the 
cooperation of the Social Democrats with moderate conservatives of the 
type represented by Briining. Another somewhat hopeful aspect, from the 
point of view of the republic, lay in the attraction which the Communist 
party exerted to population groups which would otherwise have swelled 
the Nazi flood still further; although the Communists, too, were enemies 
of democracy, at that moment everything that detracted from Nazi 
strength was a boon to the Weimar system. As to the first point, even the 
arrangement contemplated in the Stampfer-Vinogradov conversations, 
and still more any united front, would have enormously increased the 
difficulties of continuing or, after May, T932, reviving the Briining policy: 
for evidence one need merely look at the use which Papen made of the 
alleged Social Democratic cooperation with Communists in Prussia. On 
the other hand, the Communists were able to keep some potential Nazis 
in their own ranks because these men and women were interested in join¬ 
ing a party of extreme protest, and the Communists had the reputation of 
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being just as untainted by any contact with the existing regime as the 
Nazis. Any understanding with the socialists would have reduced the 
protest value of the Communist vote and would therefore have strength¬ 
ened Hitler. No concentration of energies upon the struggle against the 
Nazis could have added enough to the striking power of the “pro¬ 
letarian” parties in this struggle to outweigh the additional opportunities 
for attack that an armistice agreement would have given the Hitler and 
Papcn groups. 

“National Revolution” 

LEGALITY MIXED WITH REVOLUTION 

The months between Hitler’s appointment to the post of chancellor and 
the completion of his dictatorship were marked by two principal trends: 
the progressive liquidation of the remnants of the Weimar democracy 
and the growing cleavage between the Nationalists and the Nazis. These 
two tendencies were distinct but not unrelated, for by dismantling the 
democratic institutions the Nazis were destroying the most important 
defense positions of the Nationalists, and the measures to suppress the 
democratic parties and their auxiliary associations created the precedents 
for the suppression of organized conservatism. To the extent, however, 
that the two trends can be separated, only the removal of the Weimar 
remnants, of which the Social Democratic party was the most important, 
will he described in the following pages. 

The proclamation, with which the Hitler cabinet announced its 
assumption of office, said in its last paragraph: 

The parties of Marxism and its fellow travelers have had 14 years to 
prove what they could do. The result is a heap of ruins. Now, German peo¬ 
ple, give us a period of four years, and then form your opinion and judge 
us! aoB 

This pronouncement should have been understood as a danger signal 
not because of the distortion of historical truth, for which many analogies 
could be found in the self-advertising of new governments even in demo¬ 
cratic states, but because of the implication that the people should with¬ 
hold their judgment for four years. Never had it been more imperative 
than in the first months of 1933 to keep criticism alert. The argument 
that the cabinet must be allowed time to work without disturbance was 
not only a preparatory step for the enactment of the enabling law, which 
the Reichstag was to pass in March, but also—more important—a means 
of imbuing public opinion with the feeling that conformity and acquies- 
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cence, not watchfulness and independent judgment, were the command 
of the hour. 

From the outset, Hiller had wanted to be more than the head of a 
government within the framework of the Weimar constitution. Nor did 
he intend to act as an instrument of a president made independent of 
parliament and of the popular will. In spite of his contempt of the masses, 
he knew that only through their pressure could he tear to shreds the 
plans of the ultraconservative clique which had given him power with 
the hope that he would use himself up in the process of breaking down 
democracy, and leave the field free for a monarchic restoration of the 
political and economic system as it had existed in 1914. Hitler had to 
preserve in the masses a consciousness of their power and a will to exert 
it, but at the same time he had to destroy their existing organizations, 
to atomize them first and to reserve for himself the monopoly of rein¬ 
tegrating them in order that they might serve his own purposes. 

Hitler’s way of solving this complex problem was a skillful combina¬ 
tion of legal and revolutionary elements in his course of action—and here, 
if anywhere, he displayed shrewd intelligence. In his later undertakings— 
economic, diplomatic, and military—he owed his initial triumphs (and 
his final failures) to his quality as an amateur fascinated by the idea of 
drastic action. Being as free of the professional biases as he was of the 
useful knowledge of the experts, and living in an age in which many 
inherited concepts of policy and strategy had become obsolete, and in 
which little power was available for the enforcement of the moral code, 
he gained in the first round by overruling professional fear illusions and 
by disregarding moral prohibitions. Later, however, when professional 
skill would have been necessary to avoid deadly traps, and to meet the 
combined might of many peoples who had finally joined forces against the 
outlaw, he proved himself a bungler on a huge scale. Moreover, toward 
the end of his career he had apparently lost that keen apperception of 
lurking dangers which in the early period formed the indispensable 
complement to his lack of moral inhibitions and traditional restraints. In 
the summer of 1933 and for some time afterward, he never took a step 
for which the time was not ripe, and yet he moved toward his goal with 
frightening speed. 

For a number of legal issues it is important to decide whether Hitler, 
in establishing his regime, technically violated the Weimar constitution. 207 
From the point of view of political history, however, the important thing 
is not the technical legality or illegality but the use of revolutionary 
power, if only as a potential, together with constitutional means. The 
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historian, in other words, is less interested in whether Hitler actually 
transgressed the limits of formal legality than in the degree in which he 
made others believe that whatever could not be accomplished in a legal 
way would be achieved by revolution, and thereby induced them to give 
the government broad legal powers or to acquiesce in an extensive inter¬ 
pretation of the rights of the executive. It was vitally important to Hitler 
to determine just the right dose of the revolutionary ingredient: too little 
of it might not have had the desired effect; too much of it might have 
produced hostile reaction on the part of the president, or of the Reichs- 
wehr, or of both. Mussolini had been faced with similar problems in 1922 
and immediately thereafter, but he had been able to organize large-scale 
revolutionary action before the seizure of power, whereas Hitler, before 
1933, had been able to use his SA only for street brawls. On the other 
hand, Hitler had the great advantage that old Hindenburg was a much 
weaker anchor for German conservatism than the Savoy dynasty was for 
the Italian counterpart. 

Even before his appointment, Hitler had been determined to ask the 
Reichstag for an enabling law in the event that he should gain the 
chancellorship. 208 This law was to transfer a large part of the legislative 
power—including the power to amend the constitution—upon the cabinet, 
and thus open the way for quick action along legal lines; even more im¬ 
portant, the law was to permit the frequent and ultimately the per¬ 
manent prorogation of the Reichstag and thus deprive any potential 
opponents of a forum, in the event that sheer terror failed to keep all 
dissenters silent. 

The problem of the enabling law was connected with the Prussian 
question. Quick passage of the law required a two-thirds majority not only 
in the Reichstag but also in the Reichsrat, the federal council. Some re¬ 
sistance was to be expected from Bavaria and Saxony and from some 
smaller states, but this opposition could become strong only if the Prus¬ 
sian delegates could add their votes to the volume of protest and provide 
leadership. According to the Supreme Court decision, the representa¬ 
tion of Prussia in the Reichsrat was still reserved for the appointees of the 
Braun government. To remove this danger spot, the Hitler government 
had the president issue a new emergency decree on February 6, by which 
he transferred the remaining rights of the Braun cabinet to the federal 
commissioners. Simultaneously, the Prussian diet was dissolved. The 
transfer of authority was palpably illegal: the Supreme Court had 
explicitly said that these competencies of the acting government could 
not be touched by the Reichsprasident. The Braun government filed a 
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new suit with the Supreme Court, but before a decision could be reached 
the election of a new diet with an even stronger Nazi representation led 
to the election of a new Prussian government and thus made the issue a 
moot question. 

The presidential decree was accompanied by an action destined to 
weaken the moral position of the Braun cabinet. The financial assistance 
which the Prussian government, by agreement with the federal cabinet, 
had rendered to the organizations supporting Hindenburg in the 1932 
elections had already been publicized by Papen shortly after his appoint¬ 
ment. Yet for obvious reasons Papen had dropped the matter quickly; 
now, the Nazis resumed the propaganda and spoke of the “two million 
marks stolen by Braun and Severing.” To throw limelight on the affair, 
and perhaps also to try whether he would not inadvertently reveal any 
usable material during his interrogation, Severing was arrested in March, 
1933, for his part in the transaction. His actual innocence would hardly 
have saved him, but when Hindenburg proved pliable, the Nazis were 
not interested in destroying his prestige, and they could not have prose¬ 
cuted Severing without morally implicating the president. 209 

Even with a government majority in the Reichsrat, however, the pas¬ 
sage of the enabling law was not quite assured: it was essential to keep 
the representation of the non-Nazi parties in the new Reichstag to a 
minimum, and to discourage unwilling allies and open foes by intimida¬ 
tion from the effective use of whatever parliamentary representation they 
might obtain. Consequently, organization of revolutionary force was nec¬ 
essary to make the passage of the law certain, aside from the need for 
revolutionary action to do the things that lay in Hiller s plans and that 
no law could justify. An advance on the revolutionary front had to be 
achieved simultaneously with the legal and parliamentary preparations for 
the enactment. 

To prepare for a “national revolution” that would not have to be too 
revolutionary, it was important to make sure that its course would not 
be impeded, but rather promoted, by the police. On February 4, the 
president issued the Decree for the Protection of the German People 
which made possible the restriction or suppression of meetings and news¬ 
papers. 210 This decree, issued on the basis of Article 48, must be read 
together with an instruction that Goering, as federal commissioner for the 
Prussian ministry of the interior, issued on February 15. He declared that 
the purpose of the decree was to protect the work of the federal govern¬ 
ment “against disturbances by forces hostile to the state.” He then con¬ 
tinued : 
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All authorities and officials charged with the execution of the decree have to keep 
in mind its purpose and significance. In applying its provisions, the motive and 
intent of any violations are to be taken into account to the greatest possible ex¬ 
tent. The decree has not been enacted to hinder those groups \Vol\s\rcise\ 
which stand behind the government of the national upheaval [Regierung der 
nationalen Erhebung\ in their welcome and necessary cooperation with the 
federal government for the promotion of the latter’s high aims. 211 

After the issuance of this instruction, it would have taken supreme 
courage, indeed, for a policeman to arrest an SA man for commission of 
violence or to leave a Rcichshanner man at liberty after he had defended 
himself against a Nazi. It was now certain that the state apparatus would 
not offer resistance to the revolutionary pressure of the Nazis, but this 
pressure still had to he provided. 

Again, the difference from the Italian situation was significant: Hitler 
had no factory occupation, no local proletarian terror to counteract. He 
had to create his own “revolutionary situation” out of a state of affairs in 
which legality was essentially unbroken. Without a great and impressive 
pretext, Hitler could not give full rein to the SA, nor entirely withdraw 
the protection of the laws from the opponents of his regime; he would 
have risked dangerous reactions on the part of the conservatives. The 
pretext was provided by the Reichstag fire on February 27. 

A criminologist may still, even at this late date, be interested in the 
authorship of the fire, and may regret that so little effort was made at 
the trial of the major war criminals in Nuremberg to find out whether 
the Nazis were responsible for the arson. From any other point of view, 
however, it is not important whether the Nazis actually caused the fire or 
merely exploited the crime after accident gave them the opportunity. 
Their exploitation was effective: it created public hysteria which made 
many people expect the worst of the Communists, and consequently 
approve of even the most severe infringements of individual rights, and 
the most unrestrained violence, if taken in the name of anticommunism. 

In order to create mass fear, the Communist danger was painted in 
vivid colors. An official announcement, issued immediately after the fire, 
contended that the police, when searching the Communist headquarters 
in Berlin—the Karl Liebknecht House—on February 24, had found docu¬ 
ments proving the existence of a plan for the immediate initiation of a 
“Bolshevik revolution” in which arson would play a prominent part. It 
was stated that the “first attack of the criminal forces had, for the time 
being, been repulsed” 212 —implying that the danger continued, that 
measures of unprecedented severity were necessary not only for the 
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punishment of a hideous crime but also for the protection of society from 
mortal dangers in the immediate future. 

To accuse only the Communists, however, was not enough. The an¬ 
nouncement of February 27, after informing the public that all Com¬ 
munist members of the Reichstag and functionaries had been placed in 
“protective custody” and all Communist newspapers and other publica¬ 
tions had been suspended for four weeks, stated further that 

all newspapers, magazines, leaflets and placards of the Social Democratic party 
are suspended for fourteen days, because the Reichstag arsonist has conceded in 
his confession that he had contacts w'ith the Social Democratic party. This con¬ 
fession has revealed that the United Front of Communists and Social Demo¬ 
crats is an accomplished fact. 

A rumor in Berlin contended that Hindcnburg, after having read the 
announcement, expressed some doubts to Hitler that Herr Lobe and 
Herr Braun could have fired the Reichstag. This story, if not actually true, 
is well invented. 

Aside from the absurdity of accusing the Social Democrats of even re¬ 
mote complicity in the crime, the major part of the accusation was cer¬ 
tainly false even as far as it was directed against the Communists, but it is 
impossible to determine the nucleus of truth in the story of an impending 
Communist upheaval. It need not be doubted that the police found plans 
for “military” action in the Karl Liebknccht House: there was probably 
no moment—certainly not after 1928—at which such plans could not have 
been found. The Communists had proposed to the Social Democrats a 
common call for a mass strike on January 30, and it stands to reason that 
the Communists neither intended, nor would they have found it possible, 
to conduct such an action in an entirely peaceful manner. Even if they 
expected a rejection of their proposal, they had to lend it the color of 
sincerity by going through the motions of mobilizing their “military” or¬ 
ganization for the enforcement of the strike call against Nazis and other 
strikebreakers. Some of these mobilization measures may not have been 
called off immediately afterward, perhaps from mere inertia, perhaps 
from the thought that groups organized for physical action might give 
the workers and the Communist party organization some protection 
against SA attacks which the police, after Goring’s instructions, was likely 
to tolerate. 213 What the Communists did certainly not intend at that 
moment was an attack by physical force upon the government. To call 
a general strike, even in alliance with the Social Democrats, would have 
required enormous optimism, and the Communists dropped the idea 
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when the Social Democrats refused participation. To attempt a revolu¬ 
tion when the SA and SS alone, without the support of a single policeman 
or soldier, were strong enough to put down whatever forces the Com¬ 
munists might have mustered, would have been sheer and obvious suicide, 
and the Communist leaders were not in a suicidal mood. 

Since no rising in force could have been planned for February 27 or 28, 
the Communists, as a party, were certainly not responsible for the con¬ 
flagration in the Reichstag. Setting fire to the Reichstag might conceivably 
have served their purpose at the moment of an all-out attack upon the 
government. At a time when no large-scale upheaval was being prepared, 
even the most fanatical activist in the Communist party must have re¬ 
garded such a deed as entirely pointless and likely to supply political am¬ 
munition to the enemy. It was therefore not astonishing that the Supreme 
Court, when trying the confessed arsonist Marinus van der Lubbe, to¬ 
gether with the German Communist Ernst Torgler and the Bulgarian 
Georgi DimitrofT as representative of the Communist International, had 
to acquit the latter two (along with two other Bulgarians) because of 
complete lack of incriminating evidence. 214 

The day after the Reichstag fire, the government induced the Reichs - 
prdsident to issue a new emergency decree, which in one sweep suspended 
the most important constitutional guarantees of personal and political 
rights and gave the executive uncontrolled power over the liberty, and in 
practice even over the lives, of citizens. Briining was entirely right in 
stating that “with this decree, democracy was lost in practice.” 215 Of 
course, this was not the first time that civil liberties were suspended by 
the use of the emergency article of the constitution, but in previous cases, 
for example, in 1923, this had been done by governments which wanted 
to restore democracy after the need for extraordinary protective measures 
had passed: now, the extraordinary powers were in the hands of men 
who differed only on the question of whether the coming regime should 
be authoritarian or totalitarian, and the adherents of totalitarianism had 
the greater leverage. 

A few days before the Reichstag fire. Goring had ordered the ap¬ 
pointment of auxiliary policemen to reinforce the regular police con¬ 
tingents. This order became the means of conferring on SA and SS units 
the character of police detachments, as was done on a large scale after 
the burning of the Reichstag building. From now on, an opponent of the 
regime who was attacked by stormtroopers could never hit back without 
risking a prosecution for resisting an officer of the law, and if regular 
police tried to intervene, they could be told to mind their own business 
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acting as policemen arresting 


“criminals. ” 

Of even greater significance was the wholesale imposition of “pro¬ 
tective custody” and—for this purpose—the establishment of concentra¬ 
tion camps, in which enemies of the Nazis were incarcerated for an 
indefinite time under the discipline of SA or—later —55 guards. Who or 
what was to be protected by this kind of custody? The theory was that 
the state had to be protected from some hostile action which the arrested 
person might otherwise commit, although this possible intent had not yet 
led to any indictable act and therefore could not be made the object of 
criminal procedure. 210 The Nazis, certainly, had reason to expect some 
resistance in the pursuit of their goal of establishing a totalitarian state. 
Although it was sheer hypocrisy to label the anti-Nazis “enemies of the 
state” when it was the Nazis who were subverting the existing state by 
using deceit against their coalition partners and force against their open 
enemies, it was understandable that they wished to intern those who 
might be leaders of active opposition—revolutionaries have often done the 
same thing, and some revolutions could probably not have succeeded if 
that means had not been applied. But the main purpose of “protective 
custody,” as practised by the Nazis, was not internment of potential 
resisters to prevent them from action, but terrorization of the people at 
large by a demonstration that nobody who incurred the disfavor of the 
Nazi party could count on any constitutional protection. In addition to 
this motive, there was also the primordial desire to wreak vengeance on 
individuals for grievances arising from past quarrels, and Hitler regarded 
it as necessary for the morale of his followers to deliver to them men 
whom they had met in street brawls, attorneys whom they had encoun¬ 
tered in court as counsels for their opponents, Jewish merchants by whom 
they had allegedly been exploited, and especially leaders of democratic 
parties who, according to the Nazi legend, had subjected the Hitler move¬ 
ment to unfair and oppressive treatment. 

Extreme physical cruelties were committed in the concentration camps, 
but it is not merely the infliction of horrible physical suffering on the 
inmates that made these institutions such an effective instrument of 
terror. When opponents of the rulers had been tortured in previous cen¬ 
turies an attempt was made—not invariably, but more often than not— 
to regulate the inhumanity: to give the condemned man certainty how 
far his punishment would go, or under what condition—confession, re¬ 
pentance—it would be discontinued. The Nazi practice of imposing “pro¬ 
tective custody” at the discretion of the police—which, at least in the 
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early phase, acted usually on the request of the local Nazi leaders—and 
the regime in the concentration camps themselves amounted to the de¬ 
liberate withholding of any kind of certainty. If a person was arrested and 
put in a concentration camp, he could not apply for a writ of habeas 
corpus, he could not even obtain a statement of the reasons for his in¬ 
carceration except in the vaguest terms; he could argue with nobody 
about his guilt or innocence, or about the duration of his imprisonment, 
or about his assignment to a particular class of prisoners. Inside the camp, 
it was the same: he was entirely at the mercy of the camp authorities, and 
even at the mercy of each individual guard. 217 

Practically all Communist leaders and functionaries were arrested 
immediately after the Reichstag fire, and most of them were sent to con¬ 
centration camps in the following weeks. Even before the Reichstag elec¬ 
tions, the same fate befell a number of anti-Nazi intellectuals and some 
Social Democrats. It is particularly worth noticing that an official an¬ 
nouncement of February 28 spoke of the arrest not only of Communist 
but also of pacifist writers. 21 * Did anyone think that pacifists had par¬ 
ticipated in firing the Reichstag, or in the alleged Communist conspiracy 
against the rest of the nation? The Nazis, of course, knew what they 
wanted in thus widening the circle of victims; but the cabinet included 
conservatives, several of them lawyers, who must have had some idea of 
the consequences to which such arbitrariness inevitably leads if not 
stopped in its beginning. 

FLECTIONS AND MORE TERROR 

The elections for the Reichstag on March 5 were held under the shadow 
of these arrests. Neither the Communists nor the Social Democrats had 
been able to publish any newspapers during the last week of the pre¬ 
election period; some Social Democratic meetings, however, were held. 
Considering these circumstances, the Social Democrats showed consid¬ 
erable strength: they suffered only a slight loss in the number of votes and 
scats as compared with the November election of 1932. The Communists 
too did much better than most observers had expected: they lost about 
20 per cent of their previous vote. 210 The Center party was even able to 
increase its vote slightly. Again, as in most previous elections since 1930, 
the increase of Nazi seats—and it was an enormous increase, from 195 to 
288, although not enough to give them an absolute majority—came from 
two sources: new voters and the former supporters of conservative groups 
and of non-Catholic middle parties. The prestige which Hitler had re¬ 
ceived through his appointment to the chancellorship had apparently 
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drawn to the polls people who had been indifferent before, and had also 
enormously impressed the young who had just reached voting age. Thus 
the decline of the Hitler party which had been visible in November had 
been reversed—an effect that had been foreseeable and for which the ad¬ 
vocates of Hitler’s appointment bear the historical responsibility. 220 

Considering the near-hopelessness of the situation, the morale of the 
Social Democrats had so far stood up very well. So had that of the Com¬ 
munists, but that was somewhat less astonishing, first, because even the 
average Communist, however little he might understand of the theory of 
dialectics, had been effectively indoctrinated with the concept that usually 
things must get worse before they can get better, whereas the average So¬ 
cial Democrat had been taught to look upon this concept as Katastrophen- 
politih ^ 221 and to expect slow but fairly continuous improvement. Be¬ 
sides, the Communists knew that they had a world power on their side, 
while the Socialists had only a vague hope in public opinion in the West¬ 
ern world. Yet in the same period which saw the ranks of the middle- 
class parties, with the sole exception of the Center party, decimated by 
desertions to the Nazis and paralyzed in their resistance by infiltration of 
Nazi ideas into their membership, the losses of the Social Democrats were 
confined to the fringes, and the spirit within the party was certainly not 
weaker, possibly even a little stronger, than it had been during the last 
phase of the toleration policy. 

After March 5, however, the party began to suffer the disintegration 
from which almost no defeated army can escape. Sheer panic over the 
threat of imprisonment, death, or torture was a powerful factor, and 
recriminations over the past combined with the fear of being deserted by 
the leaders. It is unknown at what particular date the executive committee 
of the Social Democratic party began its preparations for the establishment 
of a party directorate in exile. After the Reichstag fire, any historically 
trained observer could easily understand that within months, if not weeks, 
the party would most likely find it impossible to continue a legal existence 
in Germany and that its leaders would lose the chance of being free 
spokesmen for their movement unless they emigrated. But the masses of 
the members felt differently and wanted the leaders to stick to their guns 
at home. 

Under these circumstances, an otherwise trifling incident assumed con¬ 
siderable significance. Otto Braun, himself in impaired health, had made 
plans to bring his chronically ill wife to Ascona in southern Switzerland. 
For reasons which were humanly understandable but politically uncon¬ 
vincing, he left Berlin on March 2 by car and passed the German border 
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on election day before the polls were opened. The border police imme¬ 
diately notified the government and Goebbels had the “flight” of Otto 
Braun announced over the radio many times while the voting was in 
progress. The news had a discouraging effect upon party members and 
sympathizers. 222 

Immediately after the elections, an important step was taken on the 
road to totalitarianism—a step which showed clearly that the develop¬ 
ment which had begun with Hitler's appointment to the chancellorship 
was now being turned into a revolution—-the “coordination” ( Gleich - 
schaltung) of the state governments. In all states the pattern was much 
the same: demands by the local Nazis to change the composition of the 
government in their favor, pressure for the fulfillment of these demands— 
unless they were immediately granted—by way of street demonstrations, 
declaration of an existing danger to public safety by the federal govern¬ 
ment and appointment of a federal commissioner—always a Nazi, of 
course—to take over the police power; subsequently, resignation of the 
state government which found its most important functions depleted by 
transfer to the commissioner, and installation of a new, Nazi or Nazi-led, 
state cabinet. 

The most important case was Bavaria, where the Bavarian People's 
party tried to make a show of strength. Ever since the appointment of 
Hitler, Munich had been full of talk about restoration of the Wittels- 
bacher monarchy, or at least an assertion of Bavaria's right to have her 
own government regardless of any Berlin desires. Most leaders of the 
Social Democrats and of the Bavarian People’s party would now have 
been prepared to cooperate against the Nazis, and the two parties together 
were still more numerous than the Hitlerites, but it was too late to 
organize effective resistance. Even the numerical superiority was not great 
enough for an all-out struggle against Berlin, and the Bavarian People’s 
party had fringe groups of substantial size which would probably have 
broken away. The end in Munich came on March 9. In agreement with 
the Bavarian police, the Reichsbanner had decided to defend the trade- 
union headquarters against attacks by the SA, and had placed an armed 
detachment in the building; for a moment it looked as if the battle be¬ 
tween the Munich Social Democrats and the Nazis which had been 
expected in 1923 would take place ten years later. But when the SA 
appeared in front of the government and trade-union buildings, the 
federal government transferred the police power to General von Epp, 
who for some time had been wavering between the Bavarian People’s 
party and the Nazis but as early as 1928 had accepted a Nazi seat in 
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the Reichstag. The Reichsbanner had to capitulate to avoid a massacre. 
The SA subsequently committed a number of grave excesses against 
individuals, especially Catholic leaders. 

In the two weeks between the Reichstag elections and the opening of 
the new Reichstag, the SA went frequently into action. In a number of 
places, especially in Saxony, the offices and newspaper buildings of the 
Social Democratic party were occupied by stormtroopers; so was the 
national headquarters of the Reichsbanner on March 11. Attacks on 
persons were frequent, and among the victims were numerous local 
leaders of Social Democratic organizations, and some Social Democrats 
of national importance. The police rarely, if ever, did anything to stop 
the attacks, but afterward often took the victims into “protective custody,” 
allegedly in their own interest. Political motives in the narrower sense 
of the word, however, were not the only impulses behind these Einzel- 
a{tionen (individual actions), as they were termed in official language, 
to distinguish them from measures ordered from above through regular 
channels. (It would be rash to conclude, of course, that the Einzela\tionen 
were entirely spontaneous.) Violence was often directed against Jewish 
persons and property, and also against department stores and chain stores. 
In spite of some influx of unemployed workers and of intellectuals, the 
urban section of the Nazi movement was still largely a movement of small 
shopkeepers who took it for granted that Hitler wanted to destroy their 
most dangerous rivals, the large-scale organizations of retail trade. Jewish 
ownership of many of these enterprises gave the low-middle-class Nazis 
convenient leverage for their undertakings, but they were not always 
willing to exempt “Aryan”-owned chain stores from their attacks. 

On March it, in a Nazi meeting during the municipal election cam¬ 
paign in Prussia, Minister Wilhelm Frick took cognizance of the place 
which the illegal actions had in the scheme of events as devised by the 
Nazi leaders. “The events of the last days,” he declared, “do not represent 
a normal political development but a national revolution.” 22:1 Goebbels, 
in his diary, gave the reason why the Nazis regarded it as expedient to 
recognize the “revolutionary” character of the change: a revolution, he 
said, “even if it wins through legal means, has nevertheless the task of 
creating a new legality.” 224 Since this doctrine was not contradicted, the 
Nazis had the choice between two ways of justifying their measures; they 
could either refer to the constitutional powers of the government and the 
president, which were wide and to be enhanced further, or they could 
refer to the law-creating power of a revolution. 

Since the physical power, however, was not yet unambiguously in 
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Nazi hands—the Rcichswehr being still a somewhat uncertain factor— 
the Nazis could not afford to forget the danger that their conservative 
allies might become frightened by the “revolutionary” aspects of the 
development. Consequently, on March 12, Hitler issued an order pro¬ 
hibiting all Einzelal(tionen 225 He warned his followers “of spies and 
provocateurs, who, as we know now, have been sent into our ranks by 
the Communist party.” The order was sugar-coated by a simultaneous 
decree of the president which ordered the swastika flag and the black- 
white-red colors of the monarchy to be shown on all public buildings, 
thus by implication abolishing the black-red-gold of the republic, and 
elevating the party flag of the Nazis to the dignity of a national symbol. 

Hitler’s order, which in the following days was implemented by Frick 
and Goring through directives to government agencies, may not have re¬ 
sulted merely from his fear of antagonizing the German Nationalists 
more than the situation would yet stand; even at this early moment he 
may have been afraid of too much spontaneity in the SA, which might 
have impeded the establishment of a central, all-directing authority. In 
any event, his warning against Communist “provocateurs” had some 
foundation in fact, although they probably had very little to do with the 
SA outrages, which were products of the spirit long cultivated in Nazi 
ranks. It is inherently probable that the Communists had always had 
intelligence agents in the SA which certainly had never been difficult to 
infiltrate. More important and of more recent date was another develop¬ 
ment. As it became increasingly difficult for members of left-wing parties 
to engage in any sort of political activity, they sought opportunities else¬ 
where. Communists seem to have joined the stormtroopers in relatively 
large numbers; Social Democrats and Reichsbanner members, on the 
other hand, seem to have often found refuge in the Stahlhelm. The latter 
development became most conspicuous in Braunschweig, and caused a 
violent reaction on the part of the SA, leading to the temporary suppres¬ 
sion of the local Stahlhelm organization by the authorities. 226 Similar in¬ 
cidents occurred elsewhere, and supplied Hitler with a pretext for the 
compulsory absorption of the Stahlhelm in the SA. 227 

The motive of the Nazis in taking action against the Stahlhelm was 
not simply to remove a camouflage possibility for Social Democrats. Far 
more important was the potential role of the Stahlhelm as a reserve for 
the Rcichswehr in the event that it might turn against the Nazis. Hitler 
could not afford, or at least did not yet know whether he could afford, 
to let a well-trained semi-military group, superior in striking power to 
the SA and possibly even to the SS, exist as an independent group with 
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leanings that might bring it into conflict with the regime. To Hitler’s 
satisfaction, the Stahlhelm leader Franz Seldtc, whom Hitler had taken 
into his cabinet as minister of labor, proved very accommodating and 
helped the Nazis first to “coordinate” and finally to destroy the Stahlhelm . 
The second in command, Theodor Duesterberg, who in 1932 had been 
the candidate of the Hugcnberg group for the presidency, was removed, 
an action for which his partially Jewish descent provided a welcome 
pretext. 

The opening ceremony of the new Reichstag, on March 21, was in¬ 
tended to calm conservative misgivings over the Einzela!{tionen and other 
revolutionary measures. The act took place in the soldiers’ church in 
Potsdam, where Frederick the Great was buried, and Hitler gave to Hin- 
denburg the place of honor in the ceremony. The president seemed un¬ 
worried about the course of affairs: the same day lie put his signature un¬ 
der new decrees threatening the opponents of the regime with grave 
penalties and establishing special courts, with judgments exempt from 
appeal, for some types of political crime. The enabling law, soon to be 
adopted, would have given Hitler the power to establish these provisions 
without Hindenburg, but the more the legal changes which the Nazis 
intended to effect were carried out before the law was enacted, the more 
persuasive appeared the argument that the new law would not actually 
change much and that the non-Nazis were lucky to get any promises in 
return for their favorable votes on the bill. 

THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS STRUGGLE FOR THEIR LEGAL EXISTENCE 

The first session of the Reichstag, held in the so-called Kroll Opera 
House, on March 23, was the counterpart to the Potsdam ceremony: the 
latter having demonstrated amity with conservative tendencies, it was now 
time to reemphasize the “revolutionary” features of the regime. “As I 
got near the Kroll Opera House,” reports Severing, “I heard already the 
speaking choirs of the SA men, who rivaled with one another in shout¬ 
ing with the loudest voice. They shouted in unison: ‘We demand the 
enabling law-—otherwise there will be fireworks.’ The presence of SA and 
SS men in the corridors and the meeting hall of the Kroll Opera House 
added to the menace of these announcements.” 228 

The elected Communist members had been excluded and were mostly 
in concentration camps; some Social Democrats had also been arrested 
and were thus prevented from attending. Aside from revenge, these 
measures were intended to reduce the number of votes necessary for a 
majority, or for the two-thirds majority required for constitutional amend- 
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meats, and thereby to make the Nazis less dependent on their allies. If the 
Communists had been counted, the Nazis would have had a few seats 
less than the simple majority. The exclusion of the Communists, there¬ 
fore, made Hitler formally independent of the Hugenberg votes for the 
enactment of laws not involving a change of the constitution. By failing 
to object to the exclusion of the Communists, which of course was a 
flagrant violation of the constitution, the Hugenberg group weakened its 
position in the cabinet, since the latter could now be bypassed through 
a direct appeal to the artificial Reichstag majority. The command of an 
ostensible Reichstag majority of his own followers would also have been 
of great value to Hitler in the event of a conflict with the president. 

For the enactment of the enabling law, however, which as a constitu¬ 
tional amendment required the presence of two-thirds of the elected 
members and the consent of two-thirds of those present, even the Nazis 
and the Hugenberg conservatives together could probably not have 
supplied the necessary votes, regardless of whether the Communists were 
counted in the total number of seats. 220 But the Center party, with some 
smaller groups following its lead, had decided to vote for the law in 
return for some vague prospect of concessions but mainly for the sake 
of the party organization, which the Center, like the Social Democrats, 
wanted to maintain as long as possible. 230 

The high point of the debate on the enabling law was the speech by 
Otto Weis in which he not only gave the reasons for the negative vote of 
his party but also denounced the intolerable consequences of the emerging 
totalitarian regime. It was the last chance for a Social Democratic leader 
to speak to the whole nation, and Weis took excellent advantage of his 
opportunity. He quoted Hitler who, referring to foreign policy in his 
Potsdam address, had spoken of the “nonsensical theory that some people 
are permanently the victors and other permanently the vanquished.” In 
domestic affairs too, Weis said, this theory is nonsensical. His party, he 
stated, would vote against the enabling law, because everything that 
needed to be done could be achieved through normal legislative channels. 
“Never since the German Reichstag was created, has the control of public 
affairs through the elected representatives of the people been impaired 
to such a degree as now, and it is the purpose of the enabling law to 
impair this control even more.” He concluded with these words: 

We Social Democrats know that facts of power politics cannot be altered by 
protests under the law \Rechtsvcrwahrung\, We recognize your present rule 
as a fact of power politics; but the people's will to preserve law and justice is 
also a factor in the determination ol political power, and we shall never cease 
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to appeal to this will. . . . In this historic hour, we German Social Democrats 
solemnly profess our allegiance to the principles of humanity and justice, of 
liberty and socialism. No enabling law can give you power to annihilate ideas 
which are eternal and indestructible. . . . Social democracy will draw' new 
strength from new persecutions. ... We salute all the victims of persecution 
and oppression. We salute our comrades throughout the Reich. Their constancy 
and loyalty deserve the admiration ol the whole world. Their courage in pro¬ 
fessing their convictions, their unshaken confidence vouchsafe a brighter future 
for the working people. 231 

In his reply Hitler used two principal arguments: first, that the Social 
Democrats had had time enough to prove what they could do, and had 
failed miserably, especially in safeguarding German rights against the 
victors in the great war, and in maintaining German pride; and, secondly, 
that the Social Democrats had no right to complain of persecution since 
they themselves had ruthlessly persecuted the Nazis. Toward the end. 
Hitler made a “conciliatory” gesture: 

I do not wish to commit the mistake merely to challenge and irritate my op¬ 
ponents without cither destroying or conciliating them. 1 would like to stretch 
out my hand to those who, like myself, feel for their nation although, perhaps, 
they choose different ways. . . . But please don’t misunderstand me! I give 
my hand to everybody who commits himself to the German cause, but I do not 
recognize the command of an International! 

The end of the speech again was nothing but bitter hatred: “I do not 
want you to vote for the enabling law. Germany shall become free but 
not through you!” 232 The law was enacted by an overwhelming majority. 

The experience of this Reichstag meeting confronted the Social Demo¬ 
cratic leaders with a very difficult choice, judging retrospectively, the 
wisest procedure probably would have been to leave the country immedi¬ 
ately and establish a party executive in exile, while dissolving the official 
party organization in Germany and leaving there only a small corps of 
observers formed from determined party members who were also not 
too well known. Such a strategy would have avoided concessions to the 
Nazis which were inevitable as long as the party carried on an open, legal 
existence in Germany, and which were bound further to impair its inter¬ 
national reputation. 

However, if the top party leaders had chosen that road at the end of 
March, their withdrawal to a foreign country would have caused immedi¬ 
ate reprisals upon the party members at home. Granted that most likely 
nobody would have been put into a concentration camp or prison who 
was not put there anyway during the summer, and that the treatment 
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could not have been much worse than it actually was, yet in March it 
had not yet become evident that these cruelties were part of the Nazi 
policy regardless of the actions of their opponents. If the leading Social 
Democrats had gone to Czechoslovakia or France or Britain soon after 
the Reichstag session and immediately started their attacks upon nazism 
from the outside, they would have appeared responsible for the dire fate 
of their followers whom they had left in Germany, virtually as hostages 
of the Nazis. The ensuing resentment might have been merely transitory 
and been swallowed up by the course of later events, yet again it might 
not. The destruction of confidence might have been irreparable, and 
might have undercut even the existence of the party executive in exile. 
Therefore, even in retrospect, some reservation must be added to the 
judgment that the Social Democratic leaders would have acted more 
wisely by doing at the end of March what they actually did a few weeks 
later—transfer the official party seat to a foreign country. 

Moreover, Weis and his associates could, of course, not know on 
March 25, 1933, what we know now. The Nazis might have found it 
inadvisable to be entirely ruthless. It was not possible to foresee that the 
Nationalists would be so quickly checkmated. Had they been able to 
preserve their share in power for a longer time, the Nazis might have 
wished to preserve the Social Democrats as a counterweight to the con¬ 
servatives; or the conservatives, in order to strengthen the counterweights 
to the Nazis, might have prevented the latter from entirely suppressing 
the Social Democrats. As long as Hammerstein was commanding the 
Reichswehr, a possibility existed that mounting conservative dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the Nazi drive toward totalitarianism would enable him to 
stage an anti-Hitler coup, and in this event a premature dismantling of 
the legal structure would have left the socialists unprepared to support 
the army move and to take advantage of the opportunity. 233 

These possibilities must have weighed all the more heavily in the minds 
of the Social Democratic leaders because the alternative course appeared 
extremely unpromising. The combination of a party executive in exile 
with an underground organization in Germany did not offer any prospect 
of influencing events to any appreciable extent. Such a combination could 
be no more than a form of maintaining coherence among the followers, 
and preserving the voice of the party in the world—and not a very loud 
voice at that. No wonder, therefore, that the party executive decided to 
remain in Germany as long as possible and operate there. 
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THE END OF THE STRUGGLE 

In the meantime, foreign newspapers had printed many reports about 
Einzcla\tionen. It had become known abroad that people were drawn 
into SA barracks and beaten unmercifully, and even killed, sometimes 
from political passion, more frequently to avenge some personal injury, 
imaginary or real, that had resulted from street brawls between Nazis 
and left wingers, or simply from private relationships with people who 
were now out of favor with the regime. For this reason Jews were 
numerous among the victims. A Jewish attorney who had won a law 
suit for a client against an SA man, a Jewish businessman by whom an 
SA man believed himself to have been overcharged, a Jewish doctor who 
had cut into the practice of a fellow physician who happened to be a 
prominent Nazi were in danger of being dragged into one of the storm- 
trooper buildings and might consider themselves lucky if they came out 
alive. Foreign public opinion, and especially Jewish public opinion abroad, 
held these reports together with the anti-Jewish features of the Nazi 
program, with the preaching of hatred against the Jews by all Nazi 
spokesmen, and with the already initiated exclusion of Jews from some 
professions, and drew a conclusion which, at the time, was not yet quite 
correct—namely, that official measures against the Jews as such had already 
assumed the character of physical persecution, as in the pogroms of tsarist 
Russia. Since this was the formative period of the forces which eventually 
would result in a mass destruction of Jews far more horrible than any¬ 
thing Russia had known, the error sprang from a correct appraisal of 
the tendencies dominating the Nazi regime. But the mistaking of po¬ 
tentialities for actualities and of reduced government protection of Jews 
against individual assaults for systematic government persecution of the 
Jewish community, gave Hitler and other Nazis the chance of parrying 
the accusations with the evidence that Jews could openly and without 
official molestation practise their religion in Germany and engage in 
business , 234 and thus to discredit the true reports about SA outrages as 
invented “atrocity stories.” 

From a rational point of view, and merely for the purpose of pre¬ 
venting damage to German foreign policy and German exports, it would 
certainly have been the wisest course for the Nazis to rely on the self- 
defeating effect of reports anticipating developments that were still in 
the future, and on the inclination of the outside world to disbelieve even 
true reports about horrors. Instead, the Nazis staged a kind of action 
which was bound to confirm all rumors about persecution of the Jews— 
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the anti-Jewish boycott of April i, 1933. Jewish stores and offices of Jewish 
doctors and lawyers were picketed by SA, and Gentile customers who 
wanted to enter the premises were insulted and sometimes prevented 
from entry by physical force. It was a disgraceful affair, and even Ger¬ 
mans who were by no means free of anti-Semitism felt that with this 
boycott the Nazis had gone too far. Why, then, did the Nazis engage 
in an action that was only a liability in its effect on public opinion at 
home and abroad? 

In the first place, many Nazis, and certainly Hitler, were not capable 
of rational thinking about relations between Jews and non-Jews, and 
may not have soberly calculated the effects of the boycott. But even if they 
did, they may have found sufficient advantages in the measure to balance 
the alienation of many foreigners and Germans. The boycott of the 
Jews had great value as a trial mobilization of the Nazi political army: 
carried out by the party forces, with the police neutralized by instruc¬ 
tions, the boycott set the pattern for many future actions in which the 
police itself could not be used, first because of the insufficient political 
indoctrination of the average patrolman, and, secondly, because political 
considerations required the outer appearance of spontaneity. Furthermore, 
from Hitler's point of view much was to be gained by demonstrating 
to his conservative allies that, in addition to the Rcichswehr and the 
police which obeyed the government as a whole and were pledged to 
act according to law, he had another torce that he could let loose at any 
moment and that obeyed him personally and unconditionally; moreover, 
since the German Nationalists would not dare to break the alliance over 
the matter of the boycott, they would become accomplices in the eyes 
of the world, and would have all the more reason to stick to Hitler. 
Finally, it was an advantage for Hitler to have two forces of which 
either one, if need be, could be used against the other—the bureaucratic 
power of the police was available to check any excess of revolutionary 
spirit in the SA (a fact that became important a year later) and the SA 
could be used to prod the police if the latter was unduly hesitant. In 
effect, and perhaps also in intention, the anti-Jewish boycott of April 1 
was preparatory to the next step toward totalitarianism—-the seizure of 
the labor unions. 

On April 9, Hermann Goering spoke to a meeting of the National 
Socialist Shop Organizations (Nationalsozialistische Betriebszellen-Or- 
ganisation) of Berlin and emphasized the socialist aspects of nazism. 
In the next four weeks, the Nazis made a strong effort to give the workers 
the idea that national socialism was the true heir of whatever had been 
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good and sound in the German labor movement. On April 24, the Nazi 
party proclaimed May 1 as National Labor Day and announced that “the 
federal government will celebrate this day together with the whole 
people.” 2:15 Thus the Nazi movement appropriated the traditional labor 
holiday. On May 1, enormous parades were staged, the traditional songs 
of the labor movement, performed by Nazi choirs, sounded over the 
Nazi-controlled radio together with the Horst Wessel Lied, the official 
Nazi song. Hitler and Goebbcls talked to the workers’ “demonstration” 
on the Tempclhofer Feld in Berlin, and even President Hindenburg was 
prevailed upon to direct a few words, though not to the workers them¬ 
selves, at least to the simultaneous meeting of German Youth. 

The leaders of the labor unions marched in the procession and had to 
listen to the Nazi speeches without being able to protest—a humiliation 
for free trade unionists who only a short time earlier had organized 
anti-Nazi demonstrations, and for the leaders of the Christian organiza¬ 
tions whose opposition to the regime was also well known. Could the 
union leaders have stayed at home? They would not only have endan¬ 
gered their personal safety—in this respect, as events were to show almost 
immediately, their participation made little difference—but the Nazi 
speakers would have labeled the refusal of the old leaders to join the 
demonstration as voluntary separation from the masses. Any appeal to the 
workers to stay away from the demonstration, even assuming that such 
an appeal could have been effectively spread in the shops before being 
stopped by the Nazis, would only have revealed that the bulk of the 
working class was no longer willing to support an open anti-Nazi act: 
to this extent the combination of lure and threat in Nazi tactics had done 
its work. 

Once the union leaders had humiliated themselves, the blow against 
the organizations followed in short order. 230 At to a . m . on May 2, 1933, 
Nazi stormtroopers occupied all buildings of the free trade unions in 
Germany. Technically, the man responsible for the action was Dr. Robert 
Ley, chairman of the Nazi “Action Committee for the Protection of 
German Labor”; actually, of course, the attack on the unions had been 
ordered by the high command of the Nazi movement. The union leaders, 
down even to local secretaries, were arrested and subjected to various 
indignities. Many of them remained in “protective custody” for weeks, 
while the Nazis searched for evidence of pecuniary irregularities, espe¬ 
cially such with a political flavor—a Nazi stratagem used widely at the 
time to discredit their victims. 237 

The day after the occupation of the trade-union premises, Ley was 
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appointed leader of die German Labor Front, and the Christian and other 
trade unions, which had not been attacked on May 2, “voluntarily” ac¬ 
cepted his leadership. 1 he role of the Labor Front remained uncertain for 
a considerable time. This uncertainty was in part the result of the contro¬ 
versy in Nazi ranks about the extent in which the party should endorse 
the concept of the corporate state, Fascist model. The Standegcdan\e was 
popular with the conservative part of the coalition, but even in Hitlerite 
ranks there was a widespread failure to see the incompatibility of a true 
corporate state with totalitarianism. Hitler may or may not have realized 
this incompatibility. In any event, in the course of the summer of 1933 
orders were issued “to discontinue work on the construction of a cor¬ 
porate organization; eventually, the mere discussion of this construction 
was put under the suspicion of sabotage.” 238 Possibly, mere tactical factors 
or prestige considerations may have been responsible for that decision, 
especially Hitler’s aversion to the acceptance, if only in formulas without 
content, of a concept offered by the Catholic Church as the best solution 
of social problems, and also adopted by his Austrian enemies. Goering’s 
ascendancy over Ley, who was one of the principal advocates of corporate 
ideas, may also have had something to do with the outcome. 

After the liquidation of the unions, it was clear that the Social Demo¬ 
cratic party would not be permitted to exist. On May 9, all property of 
the party was seized, including the assets of the Social Democratic news¬ 
papers, allegedly for the reason that the Social Democratic party had 
illegitimately received financial support from the free trade unions, and 
that these amounts had to be secured. Since even the Nazis estimated 
the union contributions to the party chest at no more than 229,000 
marks, 239 there was no justification for confiscating all party property 
which must have amounted to many times that sum. The purpose, 
obviously, was to paralyze the activities of the party. 

Even two days before the seizure of property, anyone who still had 
doubts about the fate of the Social Democratic party as a legal organiza¬ 
tion could have obtained certainty by studying a Hitler speech at a storm- 
troopers’ meeting in Kiel. He said: 

The end of the German revolution will be the end of the November criminals, 
and the end of their system will be the end of their existence. We shall pursue 
these men into their last hideouts and wc shall not rest until this poison has 
been entirely eliminated from the body of our people. 

“November criminals,” of course, was a Nazi term covering all whom 
they held responsible for the 1918 revolution, and that included Social 
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Democrats as well as Communists. Hitler then added some sentences 
which could have shown not only the S.P.D. but also the “bourgeois” 
parties what they had to expect: 

As there can be only one armed force in the German nation, and only one gov¬ 
ernment of the Reich, by the same token there can only be one organization 
forming the nation's political will .” 40 

Hitler, however, still followed the strategy of imposing humiliation 
on his enemies before their annihilation. Foreign policy offered excellent 
opportunities for such a move. Hitler was in a position to place before 
the socialists the choice of either appearing as enemies of their own 
people by refusing support to his policy against the Versailles treaty, or 
obediently applauding his tirades against the victor powers. Of course, 
there is nothing wrong with the opposition supporting the government's 
foreign policy, provided there is a chance of stating the limits of that 
support, and especially of making clear that dissent in domestic affairs 
nevertheless justifies a contest for leadership. The Socialists had no 
such chance: their only choice was between yes or no on the foreign- 
policy resolution, with an affirmative vote making them mere yesmen 
of the Nazis and a negative involving the immediate disappearance of the 
“above ground” structure of the party. Good reasons spoke for the former 
alternative as a lesser evil, but by this time the reasons for voting against 
Hitler ought to have been given the greater weight. 

In addition to the danger of being forced into self-humiliation, another 
strong argument for giving up the legal activities of the party was the 
impossibility of maintaining morale among a large number of func¬ 
tionaries who had been chosen for qualities other than readiness to 
sacrifice their own lives and those of their family members. It was a 
marvel that the ranks had been kept practically intact up to the March 
elections, and an even greater one that enough of a fighting spirit could 
eventually be revived to carry on some underground activities during all 
the years of the Nazi regime and to rc-activatc the party immediately 
after the Nazi collapse. But for several months after the March elections, 
defeatism spread within the party, and much of the outer circle of the 
party membership broke off; even parts of the core were affected. A 
particularly bad case of loss of morale happened in the Wiirttemberg 
organization of the party. On May 10, 1933, the state executive com¬ 
mittee sent the state minister of the interior the following declaration: 

In view of the seizure of the property and organizational facilities of the S.P.D., 
and in consideration of the impossibility to continue party activities in the exist- 
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ing political situation, the members of the state Executive Committee of the 
Wiirttemberg social democracy have resigned from their party offices. Party 
members holding seats in the legislative bodies are advised to act in such a 
manner as not to permit any doubts as to their patriotism or as to their will to 
support the reconstruction of Germany according to the plans of the national 
revolution. The supreme goal is and remains the promotion of the welfare of 
the toiling members of our people within the framework of the interests of the 
whole nation. 211 

The mere fact that the resignation, whatever its reasons, was undertaken 
by one state organization apparently without the consent of the national 
executive was a sign of disintegration, but even if the isolated character 
of the action were regarded as justified by the urgency of the situation 
and the difficulty of maintaining contact under the eyes of the police, the 
advice to the Wiirttemberg members of the diet and the Reichstag was a 
complete moral surrender, not excusable even with the desire to alleviate 
the lot of the arrested party members. Perhaps the national executive 
thought it necessary to stay on just in view of such symptoms of de¬ 
moralization and in the belief that failure of courage would become even 
more frequent if the party center were to give up the struggle, yet actually 
the party was merely a hostage in the hands of the enemy. 

The national party executive itself had made a grave concession to the 
Nazis on March 30 when it let Otto Weis resign from the bureau of the 
Second International after the latter had published a manifesto against 
the Hitler regime without getting in touch with the German party. 242 
Weis’s resignation may well have been necessary in order to prevent the 
immediate suppression of the party but was too high a price for a prospect 
of survival which in any event was likely to be permitted for a short 
time only. An even more important ideological sacrifice was imposed on 
the Social Democrats on May T7. For this day, Hitler had called the 
Reichstag together. He delivered a speech on his foreign policy which, if 
it had been sincere, would indeed have justified hopes for peace and 
international conciliation: in this respect the Reichstag address of May 17 
was the precursor of many deceptive Hitler talks in 1933-1939. He recog¬ 
nized the principle of national self-determination, claiming, however, that 
the Treaty of Versailles had violated it in Germany’s disfavor—an in¬ 
contestable historical fact. He stressed his respect for the national feelings 
of other peoples and contended that this sympathy was a direct result 
of his own strong patriotism. He declared himself ready to accept any 
limitation of armaments which would apply to Germany the same criteria 
as to other nations. Thus the Social Democrats, even if they had been 
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given a chance to speak, could have objected only to a few passages in 
this address and to no part of the resolution by which the Reichstag was 
to approve the speech. This resolution was submitted by the Center party 
and the Bavarian People’s party together with the Nazis and the Hugen- 
berg group and read as follows: 

The German Reichstag, representing the German people, approves the declara¬ 
tion of the federal government and in this question of equality of rights, which 
is of decisive importance for the life of the nation, forms a closed front behind 
the government. 243 

Thus the vote of confidence was explicitly restricted to the stand 
which the government had taken for Germany’s international equality, 
but such niceties of phraseology were not likely to receive much attention 
abroad. Hitler had built a political trap for Weis and his fellow socialists 
from which they could not escape. They could not say no without re¬ 
pudiating what they wanted to uphold, they could not say yes without 
appearing to approve of the policy by which they were victimized, and 
they could not add any qualifications. When they decided to cast an 
affirmative vote, they seemed to have given in to Nazi extortion—the 
threat of being massacred by the SA was very real— 244 or even yielded to 
Nazi seduction, but actually they followed a course to which the earlier 
disbanding of the legal party organization would have been the only 
alternative. 

If anyone in the socialist ranks had expected that the party would be 
given a little more chance to breathe in return for its progovernment vote 
he was quickly undeceived. The persecution continued unabated, and now 
Weis and his closest associates apparently reached a conclusion over 
which they must have been pondering for some time—that the effort to 
maintain a legal organization in Germany should not be continued. On 
June 8, the London Times reported that the British Labour party had 
been notified of the transfer of the Social Democratic party executive, 
under the direction of Otto Weis, from Berlin to Prague. With Weis 
went, among others, Rudolf Breitscheid, Friedrich Stampfer, and Hans 
Vogel, the latter a man of growing stature in the Social Democratic 
movement. Hilferding chose Zurich and began issuing a magazine, the 
Zeitschrift jiir Sozialismus, whereas the Prague group resumed the pub¬ 
lication of the former central organ of the party, calling it now Ncuer 
Vorwarts . Not all party leaders, however, agreed with the transfer; some 
of them, headed by Paul Lobe, dissociated themselves from the action of 
the Weis group and emphasized that they alone retained the right to 
determine the policies of the party. 245 
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The Nazis, however, were not willing to let any remnant of the Social 
Democratic party exist in Germany. On June 22, the federal minister of 
the interior, Frick, issued a prohibition of further activities against all 
members and functionaries of the party, declared their offices as members 
of the Reichstag and other legislative bodies terminated and the Social 
Democratic newspapers and magazines permanently prohibited. The legal 
foundation of this measure was the presidential decree of February 28. 
Frick gave for a reason the “treasonable” activities of the party executive 
in exile and contended that the party executive in Germany had “only 
in external appearance disassociated itself from people like Weis, Breit- 
scheid, and the others, but has significantly failed really to disown these 
people because of their traitorous attitude, and to exclude them from the 
party.” Therefore, the S.P.D. was to be regarded from now on “as a 
party hostile to state and people—a party which has no right to any treat¬ 
ment different from that which has been applied to the Communist 
party.” 248 For the time being the history of German social democracy 
seemed at an end, and prospects of resurrection very uncertain. 

LESSON'S FROM THE CATASTROPHE 

In August, 1033, the Second International, at a special conference in 
Paris, held a post-mortem over the German Social Democratic party. The 
left wing, led by the Belgian Henri Spaak and the Polish-Jewish (Bundist) 
Victor Alter, took the fall of the German sister party as evidence that 
socialist parties should trot commit themselves to the code of bourgeois 
democracy,” that “proletarian democracy” would have to assume the form 
of a dictatorship directed against counterrevolutionaries, and that efforts 
to establish “proletarian unity” ought to take precedence over any collabo¬ 
ration with nonsocialist groups. The left wingers might have obtained a 
majority for a substantial part of their propositions if the German crisis 
had been the sole item on the agenda, but two other developments cast 
their shadows upon the conference: the emergence of French neosocialism 
and the new agricultural crisis in the Soviet Union. The second factor 
did much to deprive the left wing of its chance of success: regardless of 
the accomplishments of the First Five Year Plan-which, moreover, 
were perhaps insufficiently underslood-the Bolshevik regune had less 
attraction than ever for socialists at the moment when a man-made famine 
was raging in the South of Russia and the Soviet government was once 
more at war with a large part of its farming population. The left wingers 
themselves openly showed their hostility to communism,' but could not 
overcome the conviction of the majority diat the course advocated m the 
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left-wing resolution would involve ideological and organizational con¬ 
cessions to Moscow. 

The appearance of Neosocialists at the conference also tended to weaken 
the Left wing, but this was not clear from the beginning. The majority 
of participants might well have regarded these heretics as Bebel, in 
1903, regarded Millerand: as a model of the abominable consequences to 
which conscious reformism might lead. Some delegates, even among the 
majority, were inclined toward this point of view, but the Neo-Socialist 
speakers, Renaudel and Marquet, were moderate in the advocacy of 
their ideas: they avoided the fascistlike terms which had frightened Blum 
a few weeks earlier at the congress of the French Socialist party and had 
antagonized even many of the right wingers 21S The restraint shown by 
the Neosocialists helped focus the attention of the conference on the most 
constructive aspect of their doctrine—the emphasis on the need for 
winning the middle class. 249 Although the Neosocialists were not un¬ 
critical toward the German Social Democrats—Renaudel even quoted the 
words which Jaurcs had addressed to the German delegates at the Inter¬ 
national Socialist Congress at Amsterdam and in which he had reminded 
them of their impotence in spite of their great numbers— 250 yet they 
strengthened the wing that refused to conclude from the German debacle 
that it had been wrong to build a democracy instead of a dictatorship and 
to cooperate with other parties willing to support a democratic constitu¬ 
tion. 

The defeat of the left-wing resolution was a victory of the sober reading 
of history over an emotionally more attractive and superficially plausible 
interpretation. Friedrich Adler must have expressed the thoughts of many 
attenders when he said: 

Fifteen years ago, we had in Germany a triumphant revolution which carried 
the socialists into power, and imperial reaction was in ruins. Today, 15 years 
later, we have in the same Germany a triumphant reaction and the German 
labor movement is in ruins. The question poses itself: what is the cause of this 
radical change in the situation? 2S1 

Nobody liked to answer that question by pointing to inevitabilities, 
yet the great majority of conference members realized, or at least sensed, 
that in 1918 the only alternative conceivably open to the German Social 
Democrats would have been a Communist course, that never since 1919 
had there been a chance to seize power by revolution, and that the only 
chance for a successful defense of the German Republic by force had 
been in conjunction with conservative groups—in principle, therefore, 
by the methods which the German Social Democrats had applied. That 
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they had not applied them successfully enough was not necessarily their 
fault and certainly no good reason to assume that salvation would have 
been found on an opposite course 252 

Under these circumstances, it did not matter much that the defense 
of the German party by Weis was a rather weak performance. This 
vigorous man, who had so courageously challenged Hitler a few weeks 
earlier in a Reichstag surrounded by stormtroopers, was now apparently 
stunned by defeat. His talk 2 >,? was spiritless, and he coined the dan¬ 
gerous phrase: “We were mere objects of the course of events.” 254 But 
at least the talk was not provocative: those who wanted to see a repentant 
social democracy were not satisfied, but neither did they feel greatly 
challenged. 

The resolution, which was adopted by an overwhelming majority, pro¬ 
claimed the preservation of democratic institutions as a goal of the 
working class in all countries in which democratic constitutions were 
still effective. The socialist parties, however, were exhorted to keep in 
mind that they could protect democracy and successfully fight fascism 
only by demonstrating their ability to 

protect . . . [the masses] . . . against capitalism, to combat unemployment 
and to take the initiative in preparation for the final realization of socialist aims. 
Democracy cannot be effectively defended except to the extent that it passes from 
the character of political democracy alone to that of social democracy. ... [In 
the countries of victorious fascism ] the dictatorship can be overthrown only by 
a people’s revolution. The revolutionary force, once it has won its victory over 
fascism, will not confine itself to breaking that regime but will also destroy its 
principal economic base: big capitalist property and large estates. Revolution 
will establish the foundation of a new order, the basis for the construction of a 
socialist society. 25r ' 

A substitute resolution, submitted by Alter and Spaak with some as¬ 
sociates mainly from the Italian, American, and French parties, blamed 
“socialist reformism” along with communism for the defeat and spoke in 
a commendatory tone of the “dictatorship of the revolutionary classes”; 
it received few votes. 250 Another resolution of the same group, demanding 
immediate negotiations with the Communist International, was also 
rejected. 

Thus democratic socialism, as an entity, resisted the temptation of 
drawing antidemocratic conclusions from the collapse of German democ¬ 
racy, and continued this attitude under the still harder tests to which the 
events of the following years put the democratic convictions of the so¬ 
cialist leaders. Of these tests the next in sequence, the Austrian civil war 
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of 1934, perhaps came closest to producing a reversal of the democratic 
course. Although the Austrian crisis cannot compare with Hitler’s seizure 
of power in impact on history, or with the Spanish civil war in number 
of victims, the slaughter of the Austrian socialists seemed even more likely 
to strengthen the belief that the defenders of the existing order will go 
to any lengths to suppress a labor movement which tries to reform society. 
Dependent on the particular phase of the Austrian February events on 
which attention is focused, the Austrian tragedy can be described as an 
outright attack of “bourgeois” forces upon socialist workers or as a 
rising of the latter after deliberate, protracted, and truly unbearable 
provocation: in any event, the workers would have been glad to have 
civil peace on a democratic basis, and the other side preferred civil war 
to a democracy in which socialist workers would have enjoyed con¬ 
siderable power through their numerical strength and their effective 
organization. 2 *"' 7 This part of the lesson that could be drawn from the 
Vienna street battles tended to weaken the workers’ confidence in democ¬ 
racy, as a means to limit the class struggle, and made them more willing 
for close cooperation with Communists and more amenable to the in¬ 
fluence of Communist propaganda: the history of the Austrian “Revolu¬ 
tionary Socialists,” the illegal organization that replaced Austrian social 
democracy after the latter had been dissolved by the government, reflects 
these effects of the February events, although the Communists never 
succeeded in winning the majority of Austrian workers over to the Third 
International. 258 But the February tragedy offered another lesson as 
well: that workers’ paramilitary organizations, even under relatively 
favorable circumstances, are no match for government forces. This ex¬ 
perience tended to justify the repudiation of all extreme class-struggle 
views, the strategy of the Social Democrats to avoid civil war at almost 
any cost, to preserve socialist influence on government policy as long as 
possible, even, if need be, through an alliance with conservatives. In the 
socialist world movement, as a whole, it was the latter lesson that was 
more widely accepted. 

The 1933 conference of the Second International entertained the tragic 
illusion that the fascist regimes could be overthrown from within. Al¬ 
though it was all to the good that the Socialist International refrained 
from exhorting the other powers to use force against Nazi Germany— 
such a stand, taken before nazism had established its record of aggression, 
would have been a boon to Hitler—it was not necessary to go as far in 
this direction as the following passage in the resolution: 
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The workers of the democratic countries must not permit themselves to be 
tempted by the idea of war, even of a war to liberate the enslaved peoples. His¬ 
torical experience teaches that a war that has been begun as a war of liberation 
from despotism always ends up with imperialistic treaties which have the effect 
of reinforcing the nationalism of the victors as well as that of the vanquished and 
threaten to create forces of an even more terrible despotism . 259 

It was in the same sense that Leon Blum, probably the most powerful 
speaker of the conference, coined some phrases which may have haunted 
him later when the necessity of beating fascism in the international field 
had become obvious and pressing. Blum did not, it is true, draw a rigid 
line between foreign and domestic policy; on the contrary, in strong words 
he repudiated 

the sinister prejudice of the ancien regime according to which the domestic form 
of government must be of no concern to foreign governments and diplomats 
and according to which every government, in the conduct of its foreign affairs, 
must be guided exclusively by its selfish interests without any consideration of 
the inner life of the government with which negotiations are conducted or to¬ 
ward which action is taken. 

But, he added, 

in the struggle against the fascist regimes existing in Europe there is a limit 
which imposes itself on us, I believe, and which will always impose itself on all 
socialist parties. In some moments, our wish to inflict upon fascist governments 
such failures as will reduce their prestige in their own countries, clashes with 
the interest of peace, as we see it rightly or wrongly, the interest of disarmament, 
the greatest possible success or the smallest possible unsuccess of international 
contacts and organizations. ... We have no wish to touch bloody hands, but if 
at some moments, even for reasons that appear suspicious, they seem to proffer 
to us a morsel of a peace chance or a rudiment of an organization of European 
peace, I for my part believe that we should not refuse even bloody hands . 200 

The grasping of bloody hands by the haters of violence proved to be 
an enormous boon to fascism and, in the end, no boon to peace. In the 
following period, the center of the struggle between fascism and its op¬ 
ponents shifted increasingly to the field of foreign policy. More distinctly 
than ever since the Reformation, more even than in the French Revolu¬ 
tion, did political and social creeds become determinants of attitudes and 
actions in world politics. Socialists found by bitter experience that in an 
age of violence even the struggle for a better, nonviolent world cannot 
be conducted from a position of unconditional pacifism. Thus socialism 
was faced with a problem of the relationship between means and ends, 
similar to that which communism had brushed away by asserting 
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through its practice even more than in its theory the unconditional 
sanctifying capacity of the ends for even the most horrible means. The 
problem of how much violence can in reason be used to reduce the 
amount of violence and oppression in the world, is plaguing the demo¬ 
cratic socialists and Western democracy in general more intensely than 
ever since weapons have become so destructive as to threaten mankind 
with extinction. 
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The Tate of Socialism in Smaller 
Countries of Europe 


Sweden 

Sweden entered the period of the First World War under a Conservative 
minority government which would probably have been replaced within 
a short time by a coalition of Liberals and Social Democrats had it not 
been for the political truce established at the outbreak of hostilities abroad. 
All Swedish parties agreed in principle that the country should remain 
neutral, but it was not easy for Sweden to carry out that policy. Her 
cultural and economic ties with Germany were strong and so was her 
traditional fear of Russia, Germany's enemy. Sweden needed imports 
from both sides and received considerably more from Germany. 1 There¬ 
fore, the British policy of cutting oil neutral trade with the Central 
Powers violated Swedish interests, and the political leaders and writers 
who were sympathetic to Germany pointed out that British interference 
with world trade was based on a new interpretation of international law 
to which the neutrals had not given their consent. In the later phases of 
the war the indignation over Germany’s U-boat campaign offset some¬ 
what the feeling of grievance over the British blockade. 

Swedish national interests in the field of commerce and international 
politics were not the only source of sympathy with the Reich. The semi- 
autocratic character of Germany’s political institutions and the high 
prestige and great power enjoyed by the German military had strong 
admirers in the Swedish upper classes. The efficiency of German industry 
and the German successes early in the war convinced many Swedes that 
Germany was bound to win, and the winning side has strong attractions. 

But for the very reason that Germany represented monarchical power 
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in a relatively unrestrained form, she was feared by the Left as she was 
admired by the Right. In the prewar period the antipathy which the 
Social Democrats felt against German institutions had been outweighed 
by the great admiration for the achievements of German organized labor. 
The war, however, had damaged the prestige of German social democracy. 
The Social Democrats of the Reich had at the last moment decided to 
support the Kaiser in his war, and the arguments which they gave for 
their attitude did not seem convincing to the Swedish socialists. The 
German party, which had been regarded as the strongest of the Interna¬ 
tional, appeared for this reason more responsible than other member 
parties for the depressing fact that the International had been unable to 
prevent the war. 

Since Sweden would never have participated in the war on the side of 
the Entente (which meant on Russia’s side), the anti-German Left 
seemed a more reliable guardian of Swedish neutrality than the pro- 
German Right. With public opinion overwhelmingly in favor of neu¬ 
trality, this was an advantage for the Left parties. The efforts of the 
Swedish Social Democrats to bring together socialists of all lands at 
Stockholm in 1917 were apt to increase their prestige in a country which 
wanted to sec the war ended at the earliest possible moment. The con¬ 
tinuation of the attempts to organize the Stockholm conference in the 
face of Entente opposition proved that, with all their sympathies for 
Britain, France, and the United States, the Swedish Social Democrats were 
quite willing to act against the wishes of the Entente governments it they 
considered it necessary in the interest of peace, and this demonstration of 
independence enhanced their popularity. 

Thus the international situation strengthened the trend toward the 
Left which had dominated Swedish politics since 1911. Dissatisfaction 
with internal economic conditions was added to all the other causes of 
that trend. 2 The influx of gold into the country as payment for exports 
of war goods was not compensated by a corresponding increase in com¬ 
modities and therefore produced a great rise in living costs; Sweden 
became the classical land of “gold inflation.” For this socially harmful 
development the Conservative government was held responsible because 
in the opinion of many Swedes a more friendly attitude toward the Allies 
would have brought a relaxation of the British blockade and thereby a 
possibility of greater imports. 

With all these factors in favor of the Left, the elections of the fall of 
1917 were bound to strengthen the anti-Conservative majority in parlia¬ 
ment (Riksdag). A change of the cabinet became inevitable. The previous 
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decisions of the Social Democratic party had cleared the way for a liberal- 
socialist coalition. In October 1917 the Social Democrat Hjalmar Branting 
entered the cabinet of the liberal Premier Nils Eden. For the first time 
since the organization of well-established socialist parties did a socialist 
become a cabinet minister of a “capitalist state” with the explicit approval 
of his party in a country at peace. 1 lie program of the new government 
contained two principal points: an understanding with the Entente over 
exportation and importation and a change of the constitution which would 
extend and secure democratic rights . 3 

I he latter point had to wait for the end of the war. An agreement with 
the Entente was reached and improved the economic situation. But the 
Swedish wartime economy needed controls which were different from 
anything that had existed or had even been discussed before the war. The 
Conservative government had inaugurated such controls, and now the 
Liberals and Social Democrats had to accept responsibility of the con¬ 
tinuation and further development of the regulation policy. 

As early as 1914 the government had been forced to take over the 
importation of grain, to sell it to the mills, and to fix the price for grain 
of domestic production and also the price of flour. The export of live 
animals, butter, and meat was put under licence. All important food¬ 
stuffs were rationed. These measures had to be developed through ex¬ 
periments which were sometimes painful. They did not easily fit into 
the program of any party. The Conservatives had always advocated 
regulation of imports, but before the emergency they would have been 
horrified by the degree of government interference with economic life 
which they were forced, by war conditions, to introduce. The Social 
Democrats had in the prewar years taken a free-trade position. They 
had regarded tariffs of all kinds as a burden on the workers and as a gift 
to the rich. This attitude had made it difficult for the party—in spite of its 
agricultural program—to acquire a following among farmers, or even to 
maintain friendly relations with them, since Swedish agriculture de¬ 
manded protection. Now the management of the grain-import monopoly 
and the price control over agricultural products by a government in which 
the Social Democrats participated induced them to regard encouragement 
of domestic production as a major objective. Although the question of 
tariffs was unimportant under war conditions, this modification of 
viewpoint in socialist policies was significant for the future. 

For the socialists, wartime regulations had a twofold aspect. On the 
one hand they were a result of the scarcity of food and an undesirable 
necessity. On the other hand, the need for these regulations showed the 
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limitations of the capitalist economy, which the socialists had always 
emphasized, and the experience gained in remedying the faults of the 
market mechanism during the war set a precedent for the scope of 
government interference with economic life. Dependent on whether the 
one or the other aspect seemed more important, opinions among the 
socialists differed on the long-range significance of the emergency regula¬ 
tions. On the whole, the idea prevailed that these regulations had only 
negative significance, in showing what tasks the capitalist market could 
not fulfill, but would contribute little, if anything, to the elaboration of 
socialist methods. 4 The viewpoints which were brought out in this dis¬ 
cussion were essentially the same in Sweden as in other countries during 
wartime, where the government was forced to interfere even more 
drastically with the market mechanism. In neutral Sweden, however, the 
socialists had somewhat more leisure to discuss the significance of war¬ 
time regulations than in the belligerent countries, where other issues 
soon overshadowed the problem of the socialist character of price ceilings, 
rationing, and wartime production control. 

But if those other issues, primarily that of national defense versus 
antimilitarism or internationalism, were less pressing for the Swedish 
socialists than for their French, German, or English comrades, the differ¬ 
ence was only one of degree. During the war period all controversies 
about the meaning of socialism tended to crystallize in the question: 
Within what limits, if at all, might socialists identify themselves with 
their national state? This question was posited in a pointed form 
when the Swedish socialists had to decide on participation in the govern¬ 
ment, and in the controversy over “Millcraiulistn” the possibility of war 
—however remote in Sweden—played an important role. If collaboration 
with the bourgeoisie is admitted, to what consequences will such a policy 
lead? Will not the socialists, in the end, be involved in support of im¬ 
perialism? The party congress of 1914 had overruled these doubts and 
hesitations, but they were not dead. The horror of the “great betrayal,” 
which in the eyes of all left-wingers the majority groups of the German, 
French, and British parties had committed at the outbreak of war, 
strengthened the will of the opposition to fight the reformist tendencies 
to the bitter end. Over this question a number of Swedish socialists, 
many of them of the younger generation, separated from the party in 1916 
and founded a group of their own under the name of Socialdcmo gratis f(a 
Vdnsterpartiet. Although this split did not seriously hamper the growth 
of the old party, it demonstrated the psychological obstacles with which 
the policy of the party majority had to reckon. 
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What detracted more than any other factor from the effectiveness of 
the opposition was the series of successes which the socialists reaped 
after they had accepted governmental responsibility. In 1918-1919, all 
property qualifications for local elections were abolished, which was not 
only important in itself but also democratized the upper chamber of 
parliament since it is elected by the bodies of local self-government. 
Women were granted the vote in 1921. The eight-hour day became law. 

The Liberal-Social Democratic coalition was disrupted in 1920 by a 
conflict over the taxes which local communities were by state law allowed 
to impose. Many Swedish villages and towns contained a mixed in¬ 
dustrial and agricultural population. To satisfy the financial needs of the 
community, property taxes, which were mamly paid by the farmers, and 
taxes on money incomes, which were mainly paid by the workers, had 
to be collected. To the extent that one group was taxed more heavily, 
the other was relieved, and vice versa. In this struggle over the share in 
the tax burden in mixed communities the Liberals took the side of the 
farmers and the Social Democrats the side of the workers. Perhaps this 
conflict would not have led to a collapse of the coalition if the Liberals 
had not become tired of the zeal for reforms which their partners in the 
coalition displayed. The Social Democrats, unwilling to restrain their 
efforts for improvement of the workers’ economic conditions, let the 
Liberals follow their own way, and, under the premiership of Hjalmar 
Branting, formed a purely socialist government which had no assured 
support of the majority in parliament. 

The most important achievement of the Branting cabinet was the 
enactment, in 1920, of a law on arbitration and conciliation in labor 
disputes. 5 The law provided for arbitration only in cases in which the 
parties disagreed on the interpretation of existing agreements. Where 
the issue of the dispute was the conclusion of a new agreement, only 
conciliation was to be applied, the state tendering its good offices to 
the parties through appointed mediators who could exert some moral 
pressure but did not possess any powers of legal compulsion. Thus the 
freedom of action of the trade unions was carefully preserved. 

In the same year the Social Democratic party of Sweden gave itself 
a new program. In the first part, containing the theory of socialism, 
emphasis was laid on the failure of capitalism to provide a workable plan 
for satisfying the needs of all members of society despite the great 
technical and organizational achievements in the production for profit. 

The lack of a plan has not even been overcome in those forms of production with 
the highest degree of organizational efficiency. The greater efficiency brought 
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about by ingenious concentration—trusts—does not necessarily lead to either an 
intelligent plan of production or a full use of capacity. 0 

The purpose of the socialist organization of production is described in 
these words: 

To abolish property rights in the means of production and to bring these means 
under the control or into the ownership of organized society in order to replace 
planless production for profit by a plan securing increased production and in¬ 
telligent satisfaction of human needs on a level of decency. 7 

Thus the new Swedish program was among the first socialist platforms— 
if not the very first—to emphasize planning as the central task of socialism. 

The second part of the program, which states the immediate aims, con¬ 
tains a remarkable passage on socialization. “Creation and increase of 
capital for production under collective ownership is to be secured through 
taxation.” 8 The underlying idea obviously was that the government should 
gradually “buy out” the entrepreneurs, securing the means for this policy 
through taxation of the large incomes. This program showed at least how 
to start socialization which was more than most other socialist programs 
did in the same period. 9 

The agricultural part of the program marks a retreat from the position 
taken in 1905 and 1911. Although again some sentences were inserted 
committing the party to a policy of assistance for the small farmer and 
demanding expropriation of large private landholdings, the program gave 
definite preference to large-scale socialized agriculture. “Parcelling out 
of publicly owned agricultural property shall be considered only where 
natural conditions do not permit production on a large scale.” The most 
important reason for the prevalence of the orthodox Marxian over the 
revisionist point of view in the agricultural policy section of the program 
was probably the Russian developments. The Russian peasants had 
proved themselves unreliable allies of the workers. In the 1920*5, before 
Stalin had started the drive for forced collectivization of farms, many 
socialists criticized the Bolsheviks for having firmly established the 
peasant class and thereby created a serious obstacle to the realization of 
socialism. Thus the “orthodox” argument of the superiority of large-scale 
agriculture became a weapon of right wingers against bolshevism. This 
point of view, of course, would not have prevailed among Swedish so¬ 
cialists if, in 1920, the practical necessity of a coalition with the Farmers* 
party had already become visible, as it did in 1932. 

The Social Democratic cabinet of 1920 was short-lived. The Swedish 
Social Democrats had to learn the same lesson which a similar experience 
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later taught the British Labourites, namely, that a socialist minority 
government can achieve nothing and is likely to lead to grave disappoint¬ 
ment, unless it has at least a tacit understanding with one of the non¬ 
socialist groups assuring it of majority support for the cabinet policy in 
the legislature. A few months sufficed to demonstrate that the municipal 
tax reform for which the socialists had been unable to win the consent of 
their Liberal partners in the previous government could not be steered 
through parliament. In the fall elections of 1920 both the Social Demo¬ 
crats and Liberals suffered losses, and the Branting cabinet was super¬ 
seded by a government of “nonpolitical” civil servants. 

Although civil-service cabinets were frequently used on the Continent 
when no party had a majority and the cleavage of opinion between party 
leaders made a coalition impossible, they were an undesirable expedient 
from the viewpoint of democratic government. In 1921, when new 
Swedish elections had shown the reverse to the Left to be only temporary 
and the Social Democrats had obtained a plurality, a new experiment 
was made with a socialist minority government, again under Branting. 

The second Branting government had the misfortune of coming to 
power during the first world-wide economic recession after the war 
boom. The socialists won sufficient support in parliament for appropria¬ 
tions for cash relief for the unemployed and public works, but could reach 
no agreement about the granting of relief in cases of labor disputes. 
The position of the trade unions in conflicts with employers is of course 
much stronger if the strikers, or at least some of them, can draw relief 
and therefore need not be entirely supported by the unions. On the 
other hand, the position of the trade unions can sometimes be made 
hopeless if the relief authorities withhold relief from applicants who, 
though in need, refuse to take the places of striking workers. It is diffi¬ 
cult for the relief authorities to be truly neutral in a labor conflict, and 
their policies have in many countries been an object of controversy 
between labor and management and between the political parties siding 
with either of these two groups. 

The controversy over relief payments to strikers led to the resignation 
of the Branting cabinet, and the elections of 1924 again resulted in a 
Social Democratic minority government. With the end of the recession 
the problems of relief had lost in importance, and another issue, on 
which it seemed easier to secure collaboration with the middle-class Left, 
had taken its place. This was the question of the military budget. The 
new hopes in an active and successful policy of the League of Nations, 
of which Sweden had become a member in 1920, awakened the desire 
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for reduction of armaments. The Social Democrats and the left-wing 
Democrats, who together could form a majority, carried out that reform. 
But in 1926 the unemployment question came again to the fore and 
made the position of the third Branting cabinet untenable, because it 
could not find a majority for its prolabor policy in parliament. A cabinet 
of middle-class liberals, both of the right and the left wing, took over 
and remained in power for two years. Although this Liberal cabinet 
was again a minority government, it had a firmer position than its socialist 
predecessor, because the Liberals, due to their position in the political 
center, could sometimes find support with the conservatives against the 
socialists and, at other times, with the socialists against the conservatives, 
whereas the Social Democrats could never hope to find their policy 
sustained by the Conservatives against the Liberal opposition. In 1928, 
however, the elections led to a decrease in the number of socialist seats 
and thereby upset the precarious equilibrium, which had permitted the 
Liberal cabinet to govern with changing majorities. After a succession 
of Conservative and Liberal cabinets a great socialist success at the polls 
in 1932 reopened the way to Social Democratic leadership, and an under¬ 
standing between the Social Democratic and the Farmers’ parties facili¬ 
tated that solution. 

While the majority of the Swedish Social Democratic party took the 
position that it was willing to accept governmental responsibility under 
proper conditions, the point of view of unrestricted class struggle and 
noncooperation with the bourgeoisie was also represented in the Swedish 
working class. The left-wing group ( Socialdemogratis!{a Vdusterpartiet) 
which had withdrawn from the party in 1916 because of the then im¬ 
pending entry of the Socialists into a coalition government and because 
of dissensions over the peace question, and which included several mem¬ 
bers of parliament, split again in 1921. The extreme Left, accepting the 
twenty-one conditions, became the Communist party which, like its sister 
parties, underwent further splits in the following years. 10 The more 
moderate left wingers first carried on as an independent party, reorganized 
in 1929 into the “new” Socialdemokjatishji V anster partiet, and in 1922 
rejoined the Social Democratic Labor party. 

The degree of internal unity which the Social Democratic party in 
Sweden was able to maintain appears impressive if compared with de¬ 
velopments in other countries. The Swedish leaders were consistent in 
their gradualistic political strategy. Even when they were outside the 
government, they stood ready to resume governmental responsibility as 
soon as such a step would give them real power to carry out social and 
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political reforms. Yet for the control of radical dissenters they could not 
rely on a firmly established tradition of trade-union conservatism to the 
same extent as the British Labour party. Nor could they use the argu¬ 
ment, so effective in Germany, that democracy would surely perish un¬ 
less the Social Democrats were ready to collaborate with the liberal middle 
class; at no time between 1914 and 1939 were the democratic institutions 
of the limited monarchy in visible danger. Yet the Swedish Social Demo¬ 
crats experienced less internal strain in their own organization and 
succeeded in keeping communism a far smaller movement than did their 
German comrades, and there has never in the postwar period occurred 
an explosion of radical sentiment in Sweden comparable to the English 
general strike of 1926. What sustained reformism within Swedish social 
democracy and the Swedish workers’ movement in general was the sober 
temperament of the Swedish worker, good leadership, and convincing 
successes of reformist policies. 11 

Even these successes, however, did not come forth in an uninterrupted 
flow of unquestioned achievements. The parliamentary committee on 
socialization, established in 1920, did not produce any report. 12 The Social 
Democrats obtained improvements in the land laws of 1906 and 1909, so 
that the acquisition of farm land by industrial concerns was even more 
restricted and the small tenant better protected against the absentee 
landlord, yet they failed in their attempt to have the large estates seques¬ 
trated. The most important act of social legislation during the 1920’s— 
the laws on collective-wage agreements of 1928—was passed against 
the votes of the Social Democrats in the legislature and against the 
protests of the trade unions all over the country. These laws forbade 
strikes and lockouts for the duration of any contract between labor unions 
and employers. Only when the agreement had expired was a call to 
open industrial hostilities permitted. Controversies over the interpretation 
of agreements had to be submitted to labor courts, which replaced the 
arbitrators created by the law of 1920. The arbitrators had only been 
entitled to issue binding decisions when both parties had voluntarily sub¬ 
mitted to arbitration, but the new labor courts had to accept law suits 
from either employers or unions and to decide the issue by an enforce¬ 
able judgment. Compulsory arbitration, however, did still not extend 
to conflicts over the conclusion of new agreements. Here both parties 
retained full freedom of action. 

The opposition of the trade unions and the Social Democratic party to 
the laws on collective agreements proved to be based on a misjudgment of 
the consequences. Since the renewal of collective agreements was left to 
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the free will of the parties, with state intervention confined to the offer of 
conciliation services, the new laws would have seriously impeded trade- 
union action only in a general strike, which cannot be carried out with¬ 
out breach of contract, but nobody thought of repeating the showdowns of 
1902 and 1909. The laws fitted well into the general policy of the unions 
which preferred peaceful settlement to conflict, and opposition ceased 
after a while. The problem of arbitration failed to supply an issue from 
which extremist sentiment could gain strength. 

It was fortunate for the Swedish socialists that, unlike the British 
Labourites and the German Social Democrats, they were out: of power 
at the beginning of the economic depression in 1929. Not that the Swedish 
Social Democrats were entirely without influence in the first, phase of the 
crisis. The Liberal government, anxious to retain the good will of the 
workers, consulted the Social Democrats on its emergency measures, but 
the visible responsibility remained with the middle-class liberals until 
1932, when the world depression had reached its greatest depth. 

The elections of 1932 returned the Social Democratic party in such 
strength that it had to be called to the position of leadership. 13 In Sweden 
as in many other smaller countries—and finally in France, but neither in 
Britain nor in Germany—the catastrophe of capitalism had produced the 
political result which before 1914 everybody would have expected of such 
an event, namely to bring victory to the anticapitalistic party. 

Even the electoral triumph of 1932, however, gave the Social Democrats 
merely a plurality, not a majority. A minority government without a 
firm basis appeared as a most unattractive proposition after the experience 
of the 1920’s. A compromise with the Liberals seemed difficult, if not 
impossible. Moreover, the Liberals had been declining in strength ever 
since the prewar period; in Sweden, as in many other countries, the rise 
of the socialist vote had been largely at the expense of the middle-class 
liberals. An alliance with a group apparently doomed to constant reduc¬ 
tion in strength promised little for the future. The Social Democrats 
chose another way. They attempted and reached an understanding with 
the Farmers’ party. 

This alliance meant, in a sense, the continuation of the agrarian policy 
which the Swedish Social Democrats had begun before the World War, 
when they had tried to protect the farmer against the encroachments of 
capitalism. But it was not easy to carry this profarmer policy to the point 
of an actual alliance with the Farmers’ party. First, that party was rooted 
in the conservative tradition. 14 Secondly, a coalition with the Farmers’ 
party involved a maintenance of food prices on a level which enabled the 
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farmer to carry on without loss, and under the conditions of the world 
depression such a policy imposed severe sacrifices on the urban population, 
especially the workers. 15 On the other hand, the coalition with the 
farmers gave the Social Democrats more than a parliamentary majority 
for the new government. Of all the typically conservative groups none 
receives more sympathy from public opinion than the farmer. The real¬ 
ization that the farmer is an especially hard-working man, the senti¬ 
mental appreciation of all work connected with the soil, and the suspi¬ 
cion—often subconscious—with which modern man is looking upon his 
own urbanized civilization, all tend to strengthen sympathies for the 
farmer among the general public. The appeal which a bloc of farmers 
and workers can make to the “interparty” stratum of the population is 
probably stronger than the aggregate attraction which the two parties can 
exert if operating independently or against one another. 

In the 1930's it was especially important for the Social Democrats to 
form a common front with the farmers. In other countries, particularly in 
Germany, most peasants supported fascism, not because they had any 
inherent preference for a despotic regime, but because the economic de¬ 
pression had thrown them into despair. The Swedish Social Democrats, 
in binding the landowners of small and middle-sized holdings to a com¬ 
mon policy with the workers, deprived fascism of its potentially greatest 
recruiting field. 

In important respects Sweden was better suited for a farmer-labor 
coalition than other countries. In the first place, the Swedish farmers 
had some demands which the Social Democrats could satisfy without any 
prejudice either to their principles or to the workers’ interests. In this 
category were favorable settlements of the farmers’ conflicts with mining 
and power concerns, and measures against large estates. Therefore Swed¬ 
ish labor did not have to make all its concessions at the expense of the 
working class. Secondly, the prices which Swedish farmers needed for 
survival, and on which they therefore insisted in their negotiations with 
the Social Democrats, were not as excessively high as those which in 
some other European countries were required to keep agriculture alive— 
or did not even suffice for that purpose. 16 The reasons for this greater 
economic strength of Swedish agriculture, and therefore for its greater 
ability to reach a compromise with labor on the price question, were rela¬ 
tively favorable natural conditions, high standards of education and skill, 
and excellent organization in cooperatives. Because conditions were less 
favorable elsewhere, the Swedish farmer-labor policy cannot be regarded 
as a preventive that any socialist party might have applied against fascism, 
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but it was the best answer to the problem with which the Swedish Social 
Democrats were faced in 1932. 

The tradition of hostility between the Farmers’ party and the Social 
Democrats could not be overcome by a single stroke. In an abstract sense, 
a coalition government of the two parties would have offered the surest 
prospect of smooth operation. In reality, however, the establishment of 
such a cabinet would probably have aroused such resentment among the 
followers of either party that their friendship would have been short. 
Therefore a purely Social Democratic government was again appointed, 
but this time it was not, properly speaking, a minority government be¬ 
cause it had a promise of continuous support from the farmers and thus 
was assured of a majority in parliament. 

The most important task of the new cabinet was the fight against the 
depression. 17 The breakdown of German democracy demonstrated that 
mass unemployment means a terrible threat to free institutions. More¬ 
over, the agreement between farmers and workers could hardly have been 
maintained if this fight had not been successful. Workers cannot be ex¬ 
pected to pay food prices of relative prosperity if they have to put up 
with the mass-unemployment and the low wages of a depression. For the 
farmers too the conservation of the workers’ purchasing power was of the 
greatest importance. Without an improved domestic market the storage 
system, which maintained agricultural prices, would have collapsed under 
the pressure of accumulating surpluses. Success in the common under¬ 
taking of a recovery policy was the only way of creating an atmosphere 
in which a feeling of solidarity between workers and farmers could re¬ 
place the suspicions and mutual recriminations which had for such a long 
time existed between the two groups. 18 

Dire necessity, therefore, induced the Swedish Social Democrats to de¬ 
velop a new approach to the problem offered by the world depression. In 
this task they were guided by their practical sense, but they also accepted 
the advice which economic theory had to offer. In the prewar and in the 
immediate-postwar period Gustav Cassel was the outstanding Swedish 
economist. Although he made valuable contributions to the analysis of 
socialist economics, he did it as a critic of the socialist movement, and 
was not merely opposed to socialism but to most forms of government 
intervention. In one respect, however, this world-famous advocate of 
laissez jaire laid the groundwork for an interventionist theory. Cassel 
feared that the world production of gold would be unable to supply 
sufficient quantities of the monetary metal to effect the exchange of the 
ever-growing quantities of products without a continuous decline of 
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prices. He therefore advocated measures of monetary policy which 
would reduce the amount of gold that the various nations had to keep as 
a reserve against their circulating paper money and thus would enable 
them to supplement the gold stocks by a more liberal issuance of bank 
notes. 

The idea that a larger superstructure of paper currency should be 
erected upon the same gold basis, in order to increase the quantity of 
money and thereby to raise the price level, was neither new in theory 
nor untried in practice. The central banks of most countries had re¬ 
peatedly used such policies to stimulate business during depressions, al¬ 
though only with great caution. Cassel, however, advocated a deliberate 
regulation of the quantity of money not merely as a remedy for the de¬ 
pressions recurrent in the business cycle but as a means to offset a long- 
range trend. The proposal that public policy in monetary matters should 
set itself such an ambitious goal was especially effective because it came 
from a prominent advocate of laissez faire . Moreover, it was published at 
a time when John Maynard Keynes in England—a “heretic,” to be sure, 
but one of such great powers of argumentation that he even influenced 
the thoughts of “orthodox” economists—had begun to crusade for a more 
general use of the money-creating powers of governments and central 
banks in order to increase employment. 

In Sweden this line of thought was carried further by economists whose 
general ideas were very different from those of Cassel. Gunnar Myrdal 
and Bertil Ohlin were the leaders in a development of economic thought 
which brought the “Stockholm School” close to the position of Keynes. 
Swedish economists now proposed that the government should abandon 
any effort of balancing the budget during the depression; that, on the con¬ 
trary, the treasury deficit should be deliberately enlarged by increased 
expenditures for public works without a raise in the tax rates, in order 
to put more money into the consumers’ pockets. These policy recom¬ 
mendations were adopted by the Swedish socialists. 

Ernst Wigforss has given an informative description of the alignment 
of political forces in the fight against depression when the Social Demo¬ 
crats returned to power. He writes: 10 

Before the election of 1932 and at the beginning of the legislative session early 
in 1933, there was a majority in the Riksdag consisting of Conservatives, Lib¬ 
erals, and members of the Farmer Party, convinced that the budget should be 
balanced according to the traditional method. . . . Belief in “economy” as the 
means of escape from the crisis seemed unshaken. As late as the fall of 1931, 
the liberal government had urged the communes of the country to postpone all 
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except absolutely essential projects, and even the business departments of the 
national administration were urged to be cautious in making capital investments. 

The political majority was not unfamiliar with the fact that the growing un¬ 
employment made measures of assistance necessary. . . . Reserve projects 20 
had become the principal means of the unemployment policy. But these projects 
were not considered as a means of maintaining demand and thereby influencing 
the economic position. It was not considered that their extent should be greater 
than necessary for the alleviation of the most pressing needs, and wages were to 
be held low enough so that they would not prevent the downward adjustment 
of wages in the open market which was considered unavoidable. 

The labor party instead wanted an expansion of public capital investments, 
in the hope or expectation of creating a substitute for stagnating private enter¬ 
prise. Its proposals touched both income-yielding state enterprises and the non¬ 
income producing ones, such as public buildings, schools, hospitals, scientific 
institutions, water and sewage disposal plants, highways, bridges and harbors, 
reforestation and silviculture, drainage, and so forth. In addition, the govern¬ 
ment was urged to expand its activity by a more vigorous promotion of a house- 
construction program, the improvement of dwellings, home ownership, and so 
forth. 

After the elections of 1932 and the establishment of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic government under Per Albin Hansson the new recovery policy 
began to take shape. The restrictions on public works were abandoned. 
The emphasis was withdrawn from the old-tvpc projects, which used 
mostly unskilled labor and were strictly noncompetitive; now work of 
normal usefulness, normal spread of skills, and normal requirement of 
different materials was emphasized. The greater use of supplies from 
private firms was considered important because it increased the “secondary 
employment effect” of the public-works policy. Perhaps the most sig¬ 
nificant change was the adoption of the principle—at least for unskilled 
workers—that normal wages should be paid for work on the projects. 
Thereby the state began to compete with private business on the labor 
market. From this and other aspects of the government policy, the op¬ 
ponents of the active budget had foreseen dire consequences, but none of 
them materialized. The favorable experience strengthened the idea that 
the unbalancing of the budget through large-scale public works was not 
only innocuous but positively beneficial, because it created wage incomes 
without forcing the taxpayer to foot the bill and thereby caused a net 
addition to the nation’s purchasing power. 21 

The immediate purpose of the new fiscal policy was to lead the Swed¬ 
ish economy out of the depression of the 1930’s, by temporarily substitut¬ 
ing public for private investment. But the aspirations of the Swedish Social 
Democrats went higher than merely the filling of a gap in the capitalistic 
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order. In their eyes their new policy involved a change in the mechanism— 
the government would set the pace of economic activity by its own ex¬ 
penditure but would still leave to private business the operation of the 
individual plants. 

The success of Per Albin Hansson’s policy may be measured by the 
decrease of unemployment. In July, 1933, the unemployed numbered 
139,000; by August, 1936, the figure had been reduced to 21,000, and by 
August, 1937, to 9,6 oo . 22 

A similar success of an “expansionist” budget policy, although not of 
the same proportions, could be observed elsewhere, especially in the 
United States. But Sweden, unlike the United Slates, found the way back 
to a balanced budget. In each year after 1935, the income of the treasury 
exceeded the expenditures. 23 It seemed to some observers that Sweden, 
under the leadership of its Social Democrats, had developed a technique 
of reducing the business cycle to negligible fluctuations by public spend¬ 
ing in excess of revenue whenever a depression threatens and by reducing 
expenditures below the revenue level when business has fully recovered. 

But such a sweeping conclusion would not be justified. 24 Not only was 
the period of the new budget policy too short for safe generalizations— 
especially in view of less favorable experience elsewhere as to the effective¬ 
ness of budget policy in combating depressions—but there were also ex¬ 
traneous influences too strong to permit the Swedish experience to be 
considered a pure experiment in internal antidepression policies. The 
start of the “active" budget policy in Sweden coincided with the upward 
turn in the business-cycle curve in the world at large. The favorable effects 
of world recovery upon conditions in Sweden were intensified by the huge 
British housing programs for which Sweden, whose currency in those 
years was linked to the British pound, became a chief supplier of raw 
materials. An effect of the same kind was caused by the international 
armament boom, which resulted from the tense situation in world politics 
after the invasion of Ethiopia by Italy, and which brought great gains to 
the important Swedish armament industries. Up to 1935, it is true, the 
effects of the active budget policy alone were responsible for the im¬ 
provement of internal economic conditions, since all favorable influences 
from the world economy at that time were undoubtedly outweighed by 
the unfavorable tendencies arising from the financial collapse of the 
“match king” Ivar Kreuger. But when Sweden began to return to a bal¬ 
anced budget, the consequences of the Kreuger debacle were no longer 
seriously felt while the international recovery, the British housing pro¬ 
gram and the armament boom had gained momentum. It is doubtful 
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whether, without these favorable conditions, the Swedish attempt to dis¬ 
continue the pouring of new purchasing power into the economy would 
not have resulted in failure as did a similar endeavor of the United States 
in 1937. 

With the worst of the depression successfully weathered the Hansson 
government went before the people in 1936. It gave an account of its 
policy, which had introduced the greatest amount of government inter¬ 
ference with economic life in Swedish history and involved collaboration 
between workers and farmers. Hansson and his colleagues asked for a 
mandate from the voters to continue this policy. The pride of the Social 
Democrats in their achievements determined the atmosphere of the cam¬ 
paign. Their propaganda placed exclusive emphasis on control of private 
enterprise, not on its abolition. 25 The free-trade idea, which once had been 
an important element in socialist platforms, was dropped in order to have 
freedom of action with the management of the agricultural price level. 

The elections of 1936 slightly increased the plurality of the Social 
Democrats. Despite this success, difficulties arose in reforming the gov¬ 
ernment, and for a few months the Farmers’ party tried to carry govern¬ 
ment responsibility alone. Soon, however, the old farmer-labor coalition 
was restored and Hansson took over again. From 1938 on, the Social 
Democrats might perhaps have tried to govern without the farmers, 
since elections to municipal bodies and the upper chamber indicated that 
there was a fairly good chance for a purely Social Democratic majority in 
the lower chamber in the event of new general elections, but the Social 
Democrats felt no inclination toward such a course. The collaboration 
with the farmers had proved satisfactory, and the growing menace of a 
European war made it appear advisable to retain a broad basis for the 
government. 

The mounting war danger also impressed upon the public mind the 
need for centralized planning to safeguard the nation’s survival under 
blockade conditions. Aside from difficulties in providing the daily neces¬ 
sities for the people, at least temporary dislocations of industry and con¬ 
sequent unemployment had to be anticipated, and the government there¬ 
fore prepared a program of public works. The enterprises in public 
ownership compiled a list of desirable improvements which formed an 
emergency plan, covering several years. The parliament gave the govern¬ 
ment authority to spend up to 231,000,000 kroner on public works in the 
event of a deterioration of the labor market. This measure was supple¬ 
mented by a release of state taxes to private businesses if they used these 
savings to set up a fund to provide for continued employment and pro- 
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duction during a slump. In this whole policy, the intent to prepare for a 
war emergency was combined with the idea that the technique of business- 
cycle control should be refined and that continuous employment should 
be assured, in spite of cyclical tendencies toward a depression and political 
catastrophes. 

The history of socialism knows no more successful combination of 
pragmatism and pathfinding in economic theory, of caution and willing 
acceptance of the risk of error, of loyalty to the socialist tradition and 
realistic choice of the most promising political strategy than the policies 
of the Swedish Social Democrats during the 1930’s. This is not to say 
that the Swedish socialists have established a pattern of action for other 
socialist parties to imitate without regard to time and place. Aside from 
the role which events abroad have played in the Swedish successes, the 
Swedish recovery policies contained elements of economic isolationism 
which socialists, more often than not, might find unacceptable. The in¬ 
jection of new purchasing power into the economy was undertaken in 
conscious disregard of the stability of international currency ratios. Ernst 
Wigforss himself wrote: 

An expansionist credit policy during depression . . . cannot be carried through 
if the condition for monetary policy is that of a fixed rate of exchange or an 
internal price level fixed in its relationship to that of other countries where 
possibly a different monetary policy prevails . 26 

At the time, the coherence of the world economy had already been dis¬ 
rupted in many places. The recovery policies of the Swedish Social Demo¬ 
crats could well be defended even from an international point of view, 
because it was probably more important for the world economy to have 
a focus of recovery created than to have one more remnant of intercur¬ 
rency stability preserved. But in a more unitary world, socialists should 
be the last to disrupt that unity. Of course, there is nothing isolationist in 
a “reflation” policy if undertaken by international agreement or through 
an international agency for all depressed areas, yet the presupposition of 
such international action may not always exist. 

But whatever qualifications we may attach to the paradigmatic value 
of the Swedish experiment of the 1930’s, even as an episode it will have an 
important place in the history of socialism. At a moment when dictator¬ 
ship seemed to ride “the waves of the future,” the Swedish success proved 
the vitality and resourcefulness of democratic socialism. While in many 
parts of the world ruthlessness was admired as strength, the Swedish 
Social Democrats demonstrated that moderation may be born of wisdom 
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and not of weakness. Believers in human freedom the world over were 
able to draw from Scandinavian and especially from Swedish develop¬ 
ments the confidence that the great crisis of the capitalist system would 
not necessarily lead to a victory for fascism or communism. The achieve¬ 
ments in Sweden supplied even stronger evidence of the possibility of 
social change within the framework of free institutions than did the short¬ 
lived Popular Front in France or the contemporary electoral victories of 
democratic socialism in some other countries. 

DENMARK 

For Denmark, the war of 1914 created grave problems. England did not 
extend to her the same consideration that kept Norwegian industry sup¬ 
plied with essential materials, and therefore unemployment was un¬ 
avoidable. The animal foodstuffs from Denmark, however, were so much 
needed by both belligerent groups that her export trade was allowed to 
go on, although under continually increasing difficulties, and she was 
provided with fodder in spite of the English blockade. So great was Great 
Britain’s interest in Danish food that she did not make demands that 
would have jeopardized Danish neutrality. Nevertheless, Denmark’s eco¬ 
nomic position was sufficiently serious to require emergency measures. 
As early as 1914, the government was authorized to regulate food prices, 
control imports and exports, and seize needed stores of goods. Through 
the granting of these powers, an economy of the same half-planned type 
was created in Denmark as in other countries during the war emergency. 
The economic and political difficulties made the broadening of the gov¬ 
ernment basis necessary. Therefore the cabinet of the Radical party, 
headed by Carl Theodor Zahle, was replaced in 1916 by a coalition govern¬ 
ment of all parties, again under Zahle’s leadership. In the new cabinet 
labor was represented by Thorvald Stauning. 

England’s regard for Denmark’s exports ceased with the entry of the 
United States into the war, and Denmark’s situation became increasingly 
critical. Agricultural as well as industrial production declined. In order to 
relieve distress, a number of important social-insurance laws were en¬ 
acted, among them a revised health-insurance act and unemployment in¬ 
surance. Conservative opposition, however, and the difficulty of imposing 
new financial burdens upon a suffering economy were equally serious 
impediments to the payment of liberal benefits. There was growing 
unrest among the workers; actual grievances combined with the excite¬ 
ment over the Russian revolution to endanger the balance of mind of the 
Danish workers, normally so much inclined toward moderation. But 
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the elections of 1918 still went in favor of the two parties which had been 
most responsible for the government during the emergency: The Radicals 
and the Social Democrats. 

In 1919 the Zahle government obtained the enactment of an important 
land law. Property bound by the right of entail or primogeniture—which 
applied only to noblemen’s estates—could now be freed by paying an 
amount of 20-25 P cr cent °f the total value of the land and selling one- 
third of the area to the government. Practically all owners of estates under 
entail or primogeniture made use of this possibility. This result was in 
part due to the dissatisfaction of many noble families with the restrictions 
on their right to dispose of their property by last will. The success of the 
law, however, would have been less complete if the state had not at the 
same time imposed a tax of 1-1 1 /> per cent of the value annually on all 
land remaining under entail or primogeniture. The land taken over from 
the estates of the nobility and the large portion of the church lands, which 
the government acquired at the same time, were parceled out to small 
holders. The state remained the titular owner, and the payment was fixed 
in percentage of the income which the small holder was able to derive 
from the soil. Since Zahle’s agricultural policy was guided by the same 
ideas as those of the agricultural program of the Social Democratic party, 
the course of the cabinet in this matter was supported by the socialists. 

The end of the war brought an acid test of the far-sightedness of the 
Danish Social Democrats and of their consistency in striving for inter¬ 
national reconciliation. The defeat of Germany offered Denmark an 
opportunity to regain territory in Schleswig which she had lost to Prussia 
in the war of 1864. Realizing that the victors were only too willing to 
grant concessions at Germany’s expense, many Danish nationalists de¬ 
manded a border settlement that would have given Denmark a con¬ 
siderable portion of the German-speaking part of the province—and so 
have saddled the small country with a formidable problem of a German 
irredenta. In a remarkable show of moral strength and political wisdom 
the Danish Social Democrats resisted these tendencies, forcing the 
resignation of a newly appointed nationalist government through the 
threat of a general strike. 

In this dramatic solution of an acute crisis the Social Democrats could 
to some extent take advantage of the Leftist tide which swept Europe 
after the war and strengthened the socialist and pacifist tendencies against 
nationalism. Although this favorable current continued to benefit the 
Danish Social Democrats, there was no smooth sailing for them in the 
i92o’s. A rallying of conservative forces among the industrialists and 
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farmers, who wanted to go back to “normalcy” as quickly as possible, 
led to a decline of the Radicals who, in alliance with the Social Demo¬ 
crats, had carried the main political burden of the emergency measures 
during the war. As a consequence, the war-time controls of the economy 
were lifted in 1920—at a moment when, in the light of later experience, 
such action was still premature. Unrestricted imports, in combination 
with the simultaneous drop of prices on the world market, caused a wave 
of unemployment, bankruptcies, and general economic distress. Soon, 
however, the “bourgeois” parties were weakened by disagreement be¬ 
tween farmers and industrialists over the methods by which the crisis 
should be met. The farmers, having a stake in exports and wishing to 
keep the price of industrial commodities low through competition from 
abroad, stood for free trade, whereas the industrialists believed in tariff 
protection to maintain high prices for their own products. The socialists, 
unaffected by this rift and taking advantage of it, were able to raise their 
vote from 32 per cent in 1920 to 37 per cent in 1924, and for the first time 
a socialist, Thorvald Stauning, became prime minister in Denmark. But 
the new cabinet was not politically strong enough to carry out a con¬ 
sistent policy of economic stabilization. 27 

A half-hearted attempt to control the situation by monetary measures— 
raising the rate of interest without regulating the importation of raw 
materials and without controlling prices—brought another industrial 
crisis, and the resulting strain in social relations led to a great lockout in 
1925. The agreement terminating this fight established a fixed ratio be¬ 
tween wages and prices. But this settlement did not mean the end of the 
difficulties. When the administration proposed heavy property taxes, 
work relief for the unemployed, and help for the farmers, it lost its work¬ 
ing majority through a break in the coalition, because the Radicals did 
not see fit to support these measures against the conservative demand for 
the reduction of government expenses. The elections of 1926 failed to 
improve the situation for the Social Democrats, although the party held 
its own—the parliamentary majority reverted to the parties of the Right 
and the moderate Left ( Vcnstre ). A Venstre administration took over 
and tried to solve the critical economic problems in an orthodox way, by 
cutting down public expenses in the field of social security. The next elec¬ 
tion (1929), however, put an end to this attempt through a socialist land¬ 
slide: The Social Democrats obtained 42 per cent of the vote and, as a 
consequence, labor took governmental power a second time but now 
with much greater strength. 

The strength of this second Stauning government lay not merely in 
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an increased number of its supporters in the legislature, but also in a 
favorable atmosphere for its program. The experience of the 1920*$ had 
discredited the idea of “letting nature take its course” on the basis of a 
balanced budget. Denmark entered the great world depression with a 
public opinion free from false optimism, and therefore ready to support 
the active economic policy which was inaugurated by the Stauning 
cabinet. 

Denmark, as an exporter of agricultural products which suffered an 
even more severe price drop than manufactured commodities, was hard 
hit by the world-wide paralysis of economic life. New emergency meas¬ 
ures were taken in 1931 and supported by the Conservatives as well as by 
the Social Democrats, while the Liberals—with a stronger tradition of 
laissez faire —stood aloof. In 1932, however, all parties cooperated in 
establishing control of exports and imports through a foreign-currency 
administration. Since Danish industry has to buy the more important raw 
materials abroad, the policy of foreign-currency control involved a high 
degree of government direction in industrial activities. 

The climax of the economic difficulties came in 1933. Denmark, whose 
most important customer was Great Britain, had tied her currency to the 
British pound sterling when it was devalued in 1931. In the summer of 
1933, the pound was further reduced in value because of the devaluation 
of the dollar—economists spoke of “competitive devaluation”—and Den¬ 
mark was therefore forced to adjust her currency to the new sterling level. 
This process of “controlled inflation” caused considerable trouble and 
perhaps even more fears. 28 

Although the currency policy was intended to keep the farmers’ main 
export market open as widely as possible, the drop in British purchasing 
power and the efforts of Britain to protect her own agriculture permitted 
only a moderate success of the Danish monetary measures. Consequently, 
it became necessary to reduce Danish agricultural production, and to this 
end a law was enacted restricting farm output—similar in tendency to the 
American Triple A. 29 These provisions were supplemented by price 
regulation and by relief for heavily indebted farmers. 

Though difficult enough from a technical point of view, these measures 
were on the whole popular and therefore not a political burden. By dem¬ 
onstrating that they sympathized with the farmers’ plight, the Social 
Democrats strengthened at the same time their own position in the agri¬ 
cultural districts and made it easier for the Liberals and Radicals to 
cooperate with them without losing the sympathy of farm voters. From 
a political point of view, the necessity of settling the labor conflict which 
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threatened the success of the fight against depression in 1933 was a 
thornier task. 

In Denmark, as elsewhere, employers wished to compensate for the 
fall in product prices by a reduction in wages. In 1933, the Danish em¬ 
ployers demanded a 20 per cent wage reduction and prepared to force it 
on the workers through a lockout. As in other countries, the trade unions 
had been weakened by loss of contributions, since many of their mem¬ 
bers were out of work. Moreover, the great army of unemployed formed 
a vast potential source of strikebreakers. Therefore the existing wage level 
seemed untenable to many observers. The Social Democrats in the gov¬ 
ernment, however, could hardly consent to a reduction of money wages 
when they were preparing to raise food prices in the course of the agricul¬ 
tural assistance program. 

The Stauning cabinet solved this dilemma by a daring move. It had a 
law enacted extending the duration of all existing wage agreements for 
one year and forbidding lockouts and strikes for the same period. 30 What¬ 
ever misgivings the trade unions might have had in normal times about 
such an interference in the right to strike, at the given moment they 
acquiesced because it sustained the existing level of wages. The employers 
were not strong enough to oppose the law successfully, and moreover 
may have found some consolation in the stability of industrial relations 
which the arbitration system established. 

In carrying out such a strong policy, the second Stauning cabinet could 
count on its popularity among the workers whose support it had gained 
through its great achievements in the field of social security. At its start 
the administration had begun to revise the social-insurance laws and 
widen their scope. The Danish system of protecting the individual citizen 
from personal hazards became an object of admiration for the experts 
of other countries, and, together with the system of rural education, testi¬ 
fies to the practical ability and the reformatory wisdom of the Danish 
people. 

During the depression, the cabinet and legislature had to deal with 
factors beyond the control of one small country. For this reason alone the 
policies could never lead to complete success, but even their partial success 
produced growing confidence in the leading party. From one election to 
the other the Social Democrats established themselves more firmly in the 
cities and in the country. Even the Conservative hold on the upper house 
was finally broken in 1936. 

In the same year a great labor conflict was again settled by special legis¬ 
lation, but this time a mere extension of existing wage scales was im- 
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practicable, and compulsory arbitration was imposed for this particular 
dispute. Otherwise the Danish arbitration system retained its voluntary 
character except for disputes over the interpretation of existing agree¬ 
ments, which were enforceable by judicial process. But the experience 
that the government and the legislature had several times prohibited 
the open outbreak of the struggle by special enactments demonstrated to 
the participants that they were not entirely free in their choice between 
industrial peace and industrial war. 31 In Denmark, as in many other 
countries, during the interwar period, the wage was a “political wage” in 
the sense that within the limits of economic possibility the wage level was 
determined at least as much by the relative political power of management 
and labor as by their bargaining power on the market. 

This “political wage” may be regarded as a complement of the agricul¬ 
tural relief policy. Just as agricultural prices were manipulated to safe¬ 
guard the farmer’s existence, so wages were regulated with the intent of 
enforcing minimum standards. The lowest wage brackets were even 
raised in spite of the pressure from the “reserve army of the unemployed.” 
The balance between wages, prices, and taxes was precarious and required 
constant watchfulness to prevent one group from gaining too much at the 
expense of another, or the budget from becoming too unbalanced. Den¬ 
mark thus possessed a manipulated, if not a planned, economy, with a 
substantially higher degree of regulation than England, France, or the 
United States. Unlike Sweden, Denmark conducted its policies almost 
entirely on an empirical basis, without much effort of using theory for 
guidance or justification. The success of the Danish experiment can be 
found in its political effects—the Danish farmer was not driven by despair 
into the ranks of fascism, and the Danish worker did not turn Commu¬ 
nist, although at times unrest was fairly strong. 

Even among the small countries, few were so much inclined to rely 
for their security on the League of Nations as Denmark was under the 
second Stauning cabinet. The army and navy were reduced to a size 
hardly sufficient to safeguard the frontiers against even minor infractions 
of Danish neutrality in the event of war. These forces were wholly in¬ 
adequate to repel an invasion. After 1933, the Social Democrats recog¬ 
nized that the peace policy had collapsed and that Denmark’s example 
of voluntary unilateral disarmament had not been followed by others. For 
any serious defense plans, however, the resources of the country were 
considered too small. When actual invasion came, the country, unable to 
defend itself, could only maintain its moral integrity through the incor¬ 
ruptible spirit of its citizens. 
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BELGIUM 

In Belgium, the war had interrupted the process of constitutional reform. 
By their general strike of 1913, carried out with efficiency and discipline, 
the socialists had obtained a definite prospect of winning equality of suf¬ 
frage with only unimportant, if any, restrictions. After Belgium’s par¬ 
ticipation in the war “to make the world safe for democracy,” Belgians 
even in the upper-class ranks realized that the establishment of “uni¬ 
versal suffrage pure and simple” had become a historic necessity. 

Yet resistance to this change had not entirely died out. Vandervelde, 
anticipating and perhaps overestimating ultraconservative opposition, 
forced the issue by resigning from his ministerial post, simultaneously 
with the cessation of hostilities. The other socialist in the cabinet, Emile 
Brunet, joined him in this step. 32 “These resignations opened de facto a 
cabinet crisis, and also permitted Vandervelde to take his party in hand 
again and to resume the direction of its policies.” 33 

Now suffrage reform was on the political agenda as an all-important 
item, but the constitution put an obstacle in the way of its quick realiza¬ 
tion. To comply with the letter of the supreme law, the government would 
have had to dissolve the chambers and call for new elections on the basis 
of the old suffrage with its privilege of plural voting for the rich, and 
then have the new chambers, meeting as a national convention, amend 
the franchise provisions of the constitution. But it was politically impos¬ 
sible to apply once more the old suffrage law. “How could the country 
have tolerated a procedure under which the soldiers, who for four years 
had fought the war in the trenches of the Yser, could have claimed only 
one vote, while the war profiteers and speculators would have had the 
right to drop three votes into the ballot box?” 34 

The decisive step across this stumbling block was taken at a conference 
of several political leaders with the king at his castle at Lophem; the con¬ 
servative Catholics were conspicuously absent from this meeting. There it 
was agreed that a new cabinet should be formed under the leadership of 
Leon Delacroix, a newcomer to politics; three cabinet posts should be 
given to the Parti ouvricr beige (socialists), 315 three to Liberals, and six 
to Catholics, in view of the absolute majority which the Catholic party 
still held in the chamber. This ministry was pledged to introduce uni¬ 
versal suffrage “pure and simple,” to abolish existing restrictions on union 
activities, and to inaugurate social legislation; the union sacrSe among the 
parties was to be continued to facilitate the reconstruction of the country. 
As a price for their concessions, the Catholics were to be granted state 
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support for the educational institutions of the church. Since the sub¬ 
stantive program of the government was apt to command support of a 
majority in each party, it was hoped that the participants in the Lophcm 
conference would meet with no effective challenge when putting the 
suffrage reform into effect through a technically unconstitutional short 
cut. Therefore the government, instead of letting the national convention 
be elected through the existing system of plural voting, submitted a bill 
providing for new elections on the basis of equal manhood suffrage. The 
new chambers were then to make that franchise part of the constitution 
and also to carry out the rest of the government program. 

The hope that resistance to the electoral bill would prove ineffectual 
was confirmed by events, although there was enough grumbling among 
conservatives over the “Lophem trickery.” 3G More dangerous was a Cath¬ 
olic attempt to connect the question of universal suffrage with that of 
votes for women, as had been done in prewar debates. Most Liberals were, 
in principle, opposed to women’s suffrage, whereas the Social Democrats 
had it as a plank in their program; both parties of the Left, however, con¬ 
sidered the introduction inopportune because it would have given the 
Catholics too great an advantage, in view of the church-mindedness of 
many women. The socialists, in an attempt to disengage themselves from 
the dilemma between tactical necessity and loyalty to a principle, declared 
that “the women were not yet intellectually mature enough to be given 
political rights” 37 —although the socialists, of course, had never regarded 
the low education level of the male Belgian workers in the pre-1914 
period as a valid argument against their immediate enfranchisement. In 
the end, the Catholics obtained suffrage for those women who had dis¬ 
tinguished themselves in war work or had lost husbands or sons in the 
war. 38 The law providing for equality in male voting was enacted with 
unanimity in the lower chamber, and also passed the Senate. “A revolu¬ 
tion, though an entirely peaceful one” 39 had been accomplished. 

The elections of November, 1919, brought the socialists a great success, 
although they still remained somewhat behind the Catholics in the num¬ 
ber of seats—an impressive indication that political Catholicism had sunk 
deeper roots into the soil of Belgium than it had been able to grow in any 
other highly industrialized country. Yet socialists and Liberals together 
commanded a strong majority; the continuation of the prewar clerical 
regime had become impossible. 

Before the new government was definitely formed, the socialists, at a 
party congress, once more debated the question of participating in a 
cabinet together with “bourgeois” parties. It was characteristic of the 
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change which many minds had undergone that Louis de Brouckere, 
prewar leader of the left-wing minority, now advocated participation. 
With an enormous majority, the congress decided in this sense and thereby 
opened the way for the Lophem program. 

This decision was especially remarkable because it meant not only the 
cooperation with one particular middle-class party against another, but 
participation in an all-party bloc, and therefore a near-suspension, at least 
in theory, of all political combat between classes. Belgium was the only 
country which continued the union sacree after the war. The reason pub¬ 
licly given was the need for reconstruction. Belgium had indeed suffered 
grievous physical devastation, yet bad as this damage was, it hardly 
equaled, even in relation to the country’s resources, that in France, where 
actual warfare had continued for four and one-half years over a much wider 
area; in France, however, the armistice was the opening signal for bitter 
political battles. Thus the need for physical rehabilitation alone would 
hardly have caused the Belgian parties to continue the political truce; in 
addition, they all found this truce convenient in the first few years after 
the war. 

Let us remember that the Catholics had lost their absolute majority at the 1919 
elections and might have been confronted with a renewal of the former cartel des 
gauches at any moment! The Socialists were able to progress at a very rapid 
pace with the realization of the main points on their program. The Liberals, 
weak in numbers but established in a middle position, enjoyed the umpire’s 
role since they were holding the balance of power. 40 

Not only did Belgium now make considerable strides in social legisla¬ 
tion, which brought her welfare policies up, if not to the level of the most 
advanced countries like Germany and Britain, at least to the average 
European level: 41 the freeing of union activities from the menace of ad¬ 
verse provisions in the penal code initiated a tremendous growth of the 
socialist labor organizations. Their membership rose from 120,000 in 
1914 to 720,000 in 1920. 42 A similar rise was experienced by the coopera¬ 
tives and associations of mutual assistance, doubly welcome because the 
property of these organizations had been largely depleted or destroyed 
during the war and could now be restored through the increased revenue 
from membership fees. In 1920 and 1921, the Belgian parliament abol¬ 
ished the plutocratic restriction for local and provincial elections, and as 
a consequence the composition of the Senate, which consisted largely of 
delegates from the provincial assemblies, was also made to conform to 
democratic concepts 43 The local elections held in April, 1921, under the 
new law gave the socialists on the average approximately one-third of the 
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scats in the municipal councils of large cities and in some of them an 
absolute majority. 

But even before the socialists had harvested all these fruits, the basis 
from which they had been working, the tripartite coalition, showed signs 
of disintegration. In the summer of 1920, a dispute arose within the 
cabinet over the shipping of French ammunition to Poland which was 
then at war with Russia. Antwerp longshoremen had refused to load 
such ammunition, and Prime Minister Delacroix, supported by the so¬ 
cialist ministers, stopped the transit of these cargoes through Belgian 
territory. Thereupon two Liberal cabinet members resigned, and Dela¬ 
croix himself did the same and was replaced by Henri Carton de Wiart. 

After several other incidents, the end of the coalition and of the union 
sacrce came in the fall of 1921, when Edouard Anseelc was accused of 
having presided at an antimilitarist demonstration subversive to soldierly 
discipline, and Prime Minister Wiart asked for his resignation. 44 The 
other socialists in the cabinet declared their solidarity with Anseele and 
resigned also. The trivial character of the incident made it clear that no 
more than a slight impulse was needed for the tripartite system to fall to 
pieces. The physical reconstruction of the country had been brought suf¬ 
ficiently close to completion to make it appear that the union sacree was 
no longer needed. The Belgian economy, to be sure, had received a set¬ 
back through the world-wide recession of 1920-1921; yet the economic 
and especially the financial problems which remained to be solved did not 
constitute a common task on which socialists and nonsocialists could have 
jointly concentrated, but rather a series of issues on which they violently 
disagreed. In addition, the socialists demanded disarmament and reduc¬ 
tion of the length of military service, and at least the Liberals were very 
much opposed to these postulates. Finally, and most importantly, the class 
antagonism reasserted itself because its expression had been suspended for 
too long a time, and either side felt an urge to resume the combat. “Social 
reaction found allies among the moderates of the Liberal party and 
among the Old Rightists, who thought that in the field of social reforms 
the time had come to stop and digest that which had already been real¬ 
ized.” On the other hand, “within the socialist party itself . . . opposition 
against participation in government had been growing.” 45 

In the elections which followed the disintegration of the Wiart cabinet, 
the socialists tried to win support for their disarmament demands from 
the ranks of the Flemish Catholics, 46 but the results were not favorable: 
the party sustained some losses in chamber seats, although on the whole 
its position was strengthened since the new electoral system for the 
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Senate gave the socialists a greatly increased representation in that body. 

The deliverance from governmental responsibility proved to be an 
effective “cure,” as the socialist leaders had foreseen. 47 This might not 
have been true, at least not to the same extent, if the policy of the Catholic- 
Liberal coalition governments of this period had been more successful. 
But Georges Theunis, the prime minister, and his colleagues, in spite of 
applying such unpopular measures as the reduction in unemployment 
benefits, failed in their efforts to put the country financially on an even 
keel. Belgian participation in the French march into the Ruhr in 1923 
certainly did nothing to enhance either the popularity of the Theunis 
cabinet or the chances of financial consolidation—the socialists who had 
opposed that policy could show that in the end the fruits were hardly 
worth the cost. 

These developments set the scene for the socialist victory in the elec¬ 
tions of April, T925. Now, for a time, the Parti ouvricr became the strong¬ 
est party, representing almost 40 per cent of the electorate. Although the 
Catholic vote and the number of Catholic seats were somewhat reduced, 
the main loss was borne by the Liberal party. 

The Liberals were now yearning for the same “opposition cure” which 
the socialists had undergone so successfully between 1921 and 1925, and 
were therefore absolutely disinclined to participate in a cartel des gaudies . 
On the other hand, they were wooed by some of the conservative Catholics 
who wanted to keep the socialists out of power by forming a Catholic- 
Liberal coalition. These entreaties seem to have tempted the Liberals, in 
spite of their desire to go into opposition, but the idea of an all-bourgeois 
government proved impracticable, and so did the attempts to form a 
“homogeneous” Catholic minority government, and to renew the tri¬ 
partite combination of 1919-1921. In the end, the only possible solution 
proved to be a coalition of socialists and Catholics, the latter being repre¬ 
sented by members of the Christian-Democratic wing. The Poullet- 
Vandervelde cabinet, which was based on this coalition and consisted 
of an equal number of Social Democrats and Christian Democrats—the 
latter, through Prosper Poullet, holding the premiership—was presented 
to public opinion as a workers’ government—with some degree of justi¬ 
fication, since on the Catholic side its principal support came from the 
Christian trade unions. The concept was somewhat similar to that of an 
all-labor coalition of which the German trade unionists had talked in the 
weeks immediately following the Kapp putsch. 

At party congresses in 1923 and 1924, the socialists had prepared the 
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road toward such a government by their decision not to reopen the strug¬ 
gle for secularism in education. The anticlerical tendencies were strong 
in the Belgian Labor party, though not as dominant as among French 
socialists. At the Labor-party congresses many members complained of 
Catholic efforts to undermine the public schools in favor of the parochial 
schools, for which the “school truce,” the compromise on education con¬ 
cluded in 1919, had provided state support. Yet the Flemish socialists, 
knowing that in their part of the country a struggle against church in¬ 
fluence would alienate many voters who otherwise might be willing to 
cast a socialist vote, opposed any termination of the school truce, and the 
majority took the same position. 48 

The “workers’ government” was felt as a challenge by big business 
and also by many members of the middle class, and the opposition— 
Liberal and Conservative Catholic—organized itself into a “law and 
order bloc” under the leadership of the Catholic Henri Jaspar. How much 
this opposition would have accomplished if the Poullet-Vanderveldc 
cabinet had been able to achieve impressive social reforms is anybody’s 
guess, but the way to such reforms was obstructed by a crisis of the Bel¬ 
gian franc. Not only the socialists but also other observers, such as the 
historian Frans van Kalken, believed that the monetary difficulties were 
the result of politically motivated machinations. 40 Perhaps the crisis could 
have been overcome by the workers’ government if it had been received 
with great confidence by the high finance—this, however, no Social or 
Christian Democrat had any right to expect. The hypothesis of an under¬ 
mining of the franc by a big-business conspiracy is inherently implausible 
because it presupposes collusion on an international scale among big 
financiers, and this would have been an extremely difficult undertaking. 
Although concentration in the financial field is as real as in the industrial, 
it has not gone far enough for a few scores of money managers to bring a 
currency down at will. Moreover, other explanations such as the heavy 
reconstruction cost and the simultaneous crisis of the French franc offer 
a far more convincing explanation of the Belgian currency problem. 

But if not the work of big business, the franc crisis which frustrated 
the social program of the Poullet-Vandervelde cabinet was certainly wel¬ 
come to many Belgian industrialists and bankers, all the more so because 
it relieved them from a Leftist government. In May, 1926, the Catholic- 
Socialist coalition cabinet was forced to resign, and a tripartite govern¬ 
ment under the premiership of Henri Jaspar was formed to save the franc. 
In the fall of 1927, when this task was achieved through economies and 
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new taxes, the socialist ministers were pressured out of the cabinet and 
from then on until 1931 Jaspar headed a Catholic-Liberal coalition gov¬ 
ernment. 

Not without some reason, the socialists now felt that they had per¬ 
mitted themselves to become the dupes of their enemies: “As the only 
result of the participation in government, they had acquired a share in 
the responsibility for all the new taxes.” 50 Retrospectively, but undoubt¬ 
edly expressing the sentiment which imbued the socialists at the time, 
Pierson stated that there had not only been a tactical mistake but also a 
“doctrinal error.” “To justify collaboration in the government of a bour¬ 
geois state by a party whose doctrine demands the destruction of the 
capitalist regime, the possibility of substantial reforms is an indispensable 
condition. But this condition was not fulfilled.” 01 This self-criticism went 
too far: the aversion of a great danger, such as run-away inflation, is as 
legitimate a reason for a socialist party to participate in government as 
any positive reform goals. Even from the tactical point of view it is not 
quite certain that the socialists would have fared better had they refused 
to take their share of responsibility in 1926, since then the middle-class 
parties could have claimed the saving of the franc as their own exclusive 
achievement. But whatever might be said in favor of the strategy which 
the Parti ouvrier had pursued, the possible merits of the chosen course 
were recognized neither by the party members nor by the voters. Mem¬ 
bership figures dropped r ’ 2 and in the elections of June, 1929, the so¬ 
cialists lost votes and seats, mainly in favor of the Liberals and the Flem¬ 
ish Nationalists (Frontists). 

The merits and demerits of the socialist strategy in the middle of the 
1920’s were soon overshadowed by the great depression and its material 
and psychological effects. More fortunate than its sister parties in France 
and especially in Germany, the Belgian Labor party was not menaced by 
any serious fascist movement, for the “Rcxists,” at least before the middle 
of the 1930’s, were only a feeble replica of the Croix de feux and incom¬ 
parably weaker than the Nazis; nor did Belgian communism show any 
substantial strength. Thus the Belgian Labor party had more freedom of 
action than some other socialist parties in turning the despair and in¬ 
dignation over unemployment against the capitalist system; to modify 
Tarnow’s word, the Belgian Parti ouvrier could afford to sec itself more 
as the “heir” and less as the “physician” of capitalism than could the 
German Social Democratic party and most other parties of the Second 
International. 
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The Belgian Labor party took advantage of the chances which the 
situation offered and during the later years of the world depression 
achieved a political recovery by policies similar to those of the Swedish 
socialists. Already the national and municipal elections of 1932 indicated 
that the socialists were slowly regaining lost ground. In Belgium, to be 
sure, the political success of the socialists during the 1930’s was not as 
great as in Sweden, and this is understandable enough, for the Swedish 
socialists never had a rival as inherently strong as the Belgian Catholic 
party with its deep roots in rural and urban masses. 

Failures of their enemies contributed greatly to the improvement of the 
socialists’ position. The deflation policy of the Catholic-Liberal coalition 
governments which followed each other in succession caused great hard¬ 
ships and still could only postpone, but not avoid, the collapse of the 
franc. 5 ** By the spring of 1935 it had become evident that the Belgian cur¬ 
rency could not be kept on its gold parity, and the socialists were invited 
to join the cabinet to deal with the emergency. 

This time the socialists had a great advantage over their position in 
1025-1927: they had a definite program which fitted the situation better 
than anything the other parties had to offer. At the end of 1933, the Labor 
party had adopted the “work plan” (plan du travail ), produced by a 
research bureau under the chairmanship of Henri dc Man. This plan 
did not show to any great extent the “Ncosocialist” tendencies which the 
French admirers of its author developed. 54 Its practically most important 
features were those of a program of public works, to operate as a pump¬ 
priming device for the private economy. The underlying concept was not 
very different from the ideas which, at the same time, guided the Swedish 
socialists in their policy, or from the basic ideas of the American New 
Deal. 

The work plan, even before being adopted by the government, served 
the Socialist party as a shot in the arm. Such a shot was badly needed be¬ 
cause the failure of some daring ventures in which the socialist economic 
organization in Ghent had engaged was spreading great gloom over the 
socialist ranks. These experiments consisted of an expansion of coopera¬ 
tive production beyond the needs of the consumer cooperatives; as a con¬ 
sequence, part of the production had to be sold on the free market in 
competition with capitalistic business. To facilitate the procurement of 
capital, the form of the joint-stock company was used for the factories; a 
controlling majority of the shares, however, was at all times held by the 
consumer cooperatives. The principal inspirer of the Ghent ventures 
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was Anseele, who for a long time, due to his great prestige, effectively 
silenced all critics of his “Red workshops” (mines rouges) within the 
party. 55 

But in the great depression, when the new enterprises showed cata¬ 
strophic losses instead of gains, the critics became numerous and de¬ 
nounced the whole move as a violation of socialist principles—a “flagrant 
deviation from socialist doctrine,” in the words of Pierson. 56 

The addition of production facilities to the cooperative distribution 
apparatus, the critics argued, would have been justifiable only “as long 
as it remained within a ‘closed* circle, i.e., as long as cooperative produc¬ 
tion remained limited to the needs of the distributive organization serv¬ 
ing the cooperators.” 57 This may be a sound practical rule for numerous— 
perhaps for most—cooperatives, which cannot command a sufficient 
amount of managerial skill to brave successfully the hazards of the market, 
but it is less plausible that the expansion of production facilities beyond 
the absorptive capacity of the consumers’ cooperatives violated a socialist 
principle. Enterprises owned by the workers themselves, producers’ co¬ 
operatives, were an old dream of socialists and trade unionists, tenaciously 
held though usually frustrated by organizational difficulties. It is true 
that in its original form, as represented by Owen’s labor exchanges, the 
dream focused on production of the workers for their own needs, and 
therefore visualized, at least as a matter of preference, the establishment 
of a closed circle outside the capitalist nexus, but later the concept was 
sometimes broadened. Anyone advocating such broadening was in a posi¬ 
tion to argue that cooperative production, even if destined for the “capi¬ 
talist” market, was still production without capitalistic profits, and repre¬ 
sented a form in which socialist forces might penetrate into the capitalist 
system. Thus it was not necessary to look upon expansion beyond the 
closed cooperative circle as upon a heresy. Even as a practical matter, it is 
at least doubtful whether the cooperative movement in Scandinavia could 
have achieved its successes if at each stage of its development it had felt 
bound by the “closed circle” rule. 58 The use of the joint-stock form for 
cooperative production enterprises—which also was severely criticized— 
is not unknown in other countries, 59 and the legal form is relatively unim¬ 
portant as long as the organization is permeated with cooperative spirit. 

Finally, the venture into banking, which seems to have been regarded 
as particularly objectionable in Belgium, had been successfully undertaken 
by workers’ organizations in Germany, Austria, and other countries. 60 

However reconcilable the general idea of expanding the cooperative 
effort was on grounds of principle, a number of miscalculations and 
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avoidable mistakes were undoubtedly committed at Ghent, and the eco¬ 
nomic depression ruined even some undertakings which might have been 
successful under more favorable circumstances. The material losses for the 
party were great and the psychological repercussions proportionately 
strong/ 51 Thus the work plan, acting as a tonic, came just at the right time. 
For one and one-half years it was discussed by the party; with the estab¬ 
lishment of the new tripartite cabinet in 1935 the plan became the gov¬ 
ernment program, and proved to be successful. 

For the student of antidepression measures, the Belgian example is all 
the more interesting because it occurred in a country which is further than 
most from self-sufficiency; it was therefore vitally important to protect the 
foreign purchasing power of the Belgian currency. One did not have to 
be an inveterate pessimist to fear that economic expansion at home, with 
its tendency to raise the price level, would adversely affect the balance 
of payments, and thereby further depress the outer value of the Belgian 
money. This effect might well have materialized if Belgium’s active re¬ 
covery policy had not started so late in the depression—in the spring of 
1935, about three years after the start of the antideflation program in 
Sweden, two years after the beginning of the American New Deal, in the 
midst of the British housing boom, and coinciding with substantial re¬ 
armament in Germany. Consequently, the Belgian economy began to 
expand when other economies were already undergoing an expansion 
process. The Belgian antidepression effort was therefore free from the 
dangers of isolated action; it was benefited by at least part of the advan¬ 
tages which a concerted recovery policy of the major nations could have 
secured. 

Furthermore, because the Belgian effort started late, it came after Bel¬ 
gium had passed through the worst of her currency crisis and de facto 
devaluation. By the latter, the outer value of the Belgian currency had 
been reduced to a level which proved to be compatible with a reduction 
of its domestic value—-that is, a rise in domestic prices such as progressing 
recovery was likely to produce. Finally, the Belgian recovery policy was 
favored by Belgium’s fiscal resilience. Within approximately a year, the 
budget was in equilibrium through the rise in revenue, 62 and thereby 
the danger of an imbalance in relation to other currencies was greatly 
reduced. Although the achievements of the Belgian recovery policy sup¬ 
port the belief that a similar policy might have been successfully applied 
even before 1933 in Germany and other countries depending on foreign 
trade, the peculiarly favorable elements in Belgium preclude a categorical 
conclusion. 
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The Belgian socialist movement preserved its essential unity better than 
the corresponding movements in larger countries, yet disrupting tenden¬ 
cies were not entirely absent. In World War I, to be sure, the Belgian so¬ 
cialists were virtually unanimous in supporting the defense of their in¬ 
vaded country; dissensions, however, developed over the question of 
whether or not to attend the Stockholm conference. Camille Huysmans, 
who had signed the Stockholm invitation—although only after hesita¬ 
tions—was not without supporters in Belgium. More important was a 
group farther to the Left, led by Joseph Jacquemotte, who even after the 
failure of the Stockholm project continued to insist upon steps for the 
reconstruction of the International during the war. 

After the war, the same group opposed the participation of the Labor 
party in the government, and created a biweekly, called UExploitc, to 
defend and explain its Leftist philosophy. The left wingers organized as 
Les Amis dc UExploitc (the Friends of the Exploited) and drifted more 
and more toward the Communist position. This was somewhat ironical, 
since the opposition of Jacquemotte and his friends against the party ma¬ 
jority had originated from support of the Stockholm idea which nobody 
fought more bitterly than the Bolsheviks. Now, however, the war issues 
were forgotten. After the usual combat of resolutions, accusations of 
betrayal of the proletariat by the opposition against the party leadership 
and of destruction of party discipline by the majority against the opposi¬ 
tion, the Friends of the Exploited left the party in 1921 and merged with 
already existing Communist groups, forming the Belgian section of the 
Third International. 

The Belgian Communists have never achieved any substantial success 
at elections; although they did somewhat better in the 1930’s than in the 
1920’s, the elections of 1936 brought them only 9 out of 200 seats in the 
chamber, and those of 1939 left the figure unchanged. This ineffectiveness 
of Communist propaganda in Belgium was all the more remarkable be¬ 
cause the policy of the Belgian Labor party, whatever its merits, gave 
radical critics a great many talking points. Besides, Jacquemotte was a 
journalist of considerable gifts—certainly one of the most effective lit¬ 
erary representatives of international communism. Apparently, the tem¬ 
perament of the Belgian worker, differing in this respect from that of the 
French, is disinclined to accept a radical philosophy under any circum¬ 
stances, however often in the past he has proved himself capable of 
radical action. 
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The New Theory of Mature Capitalism 

In the course of presenting the destinies of the socialist movement, the 
development of economic theory has in part already been recorded. It 
would have been impossible, for instance, to describe the revisionist policy 
without giving an account of Bernstein’s objections to the Marxian theory, 
or the conflict between socialists and Communists without discussing 
their differences in philosophy. Moreover, in the history of socialism it 
would be an even greater mistake than in general history to seek the 
evidence of theoretical thought only in the books of the theoreticians. 
Tarnow’s statement about the twofold attitude of socialists toward capi¬ 
talism in the depression period—“physician and heir”—contains more 
theoretical substance than many a book. The present chapter, therefore, 
is merely a supplement destined to fill the remaining gaps in the picture 
of socialist thought, as it developed roughly during the first half of the 
twentieth century. 

As one of their principal points of attack, the revisionists had chosen 
the Marxist theory of increasing misery, which they contrasted with the 
actual improvement of the workers* conditions in the European countries. 
The factual evidence which the revisionists were able to adduce was 
irrefutable, and for some time the Marxist defense was essentially con¬ 
fined to the contention that the working class, although obtaining some 
share in the increasing productivity of labor and therefore improving its 
lot in an absolute sense, was receiving too little to retain even the same 
percentage of the national product—that labor was still losing ground to 
the capitalists when the respective shares in the product of labor were 
considered. Even if this theory of the “relative increase of misery** could 
have been verified, it would hardly have been able to support the conclu- 
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sion that the workers were bound to become desperate and that the system 
was doomed to collapse. 

Moreover, even in the last decades before the First World War, except 
for brief periods, it was not a plausible assertion that the capitalists’ share 
in the national product was growing faster than that of the wage earners, 
and soon afterward the steeped-up progression of the income tax on the 
one hand and union pressure on the other destroyed every appearance of 
such a tendency. Not only did the arguments of revisionists, Fabians, and 
other reformists inflict severe blows on orthodox Marxism but the con¬ 
tinued existence and growing success of these movements were difficult 
to reconcile with the Marxian anticipations. Marx, to be sure, had never 
denied that the workers might succumb to reformist temptations. He 
himself had struggled against the aversion of the British trade unions to 
revolutionary philosophy. But Marx and Engels had always expected 
these ‘‘opportunist” illusions to be dispersed by the object lessons of his¬ 
tory within a relatively short period of time; yet here were the disciples 
of Bernstein, Jaures, and the Webbs, defying all condemnations by the 
outstanding Marxist theoreticians and even by socialist party conventions, 
not dwindling in numbers but on the contrary increasing in strength and 
drawing to their side many socialists who only yesterday had seemed 
unshakable in their Marxist orthodoxy. That was the picture which the 
spokesmen for the Marxist tradition had before their eyes shortly before 
the First World War, and it convinced some of them that the forging of 
new weapons against the heresy was imperative. 

In addition to these phenonema which contradicted Marxian forecasts, 
the Marxist theoreticians noted others which, though not anticipated by 
the master, seemed to fit well into his schemes. Marx had known the 
beginnings of industrial monopoly in its modern forms, he had noticed 
the striving of European powers for colonies, and he had paid close at¬ 
tention to the wars which were fought in Europe and North America 
during his lifetime. But Marx, on the whole, had still in mind the picture 
of a competitive capitalistic system, in which the function of the state 
was reduced to not much more than the maintenance of public order and 
especially to the control of the working class and the prevention of social 
revolution. He did not foresee the importance which trusts would assume 
in the United States and cartels on the European continent-still less, of 
course, the role of the more refined twentieth-century methods of restrict¬ 
ing competition by price leadership and by “artificial” product differentia¬ 
tion through huge advertisement campaigns. Nor did Marx anticipate a 
situation in which the capitalist system of Europe would appear depend- 
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cat on the control of the colonies. Rather, he viewed the colonial problem 
from the opposite angle—he raised the question of whether economic 
contact with the new territories would not endanger capitalism by giving 
the workers a chance of acquiring land and thus escaping from the neces¬ 
sity of selling their labor power. Marx noticed that capitalist enterprise, 
when transplanted to colonies, had often found it difficult to procure 
labor or to keep immigrant workers on their jobs, and he used these ob¬ 
servations as one more object lesson to demonstrate that capitalism can 
exist only when large masses of people have been deprived of instruments 
of production by a process like the British enclosures or through other 
means, most of them involving the use of state power. Marx believed, 
however, that the danger to capitalism would disappear as the empty 
spaces in the colonies would be filled up by immigration and free land 
would cease to be available . 1 This development would also remove the 
temptation for the capitalistic states to produce a wage-earning class in 
the colonics by methods similar to the expropriation of European peasants 
by the nobility, or by imposing an artificially high price on land. Thus 
in the more advanced phase of colonialism—this is not explicitly formu¬ 
lated but clearly implied by Marx—the state would be able to retire to 
a laissez faire position in the new countries as it had done in the old. 

The capitalist system of the early twentieth century, however, seemed 
to be characterized by a far more active role of the state. Part of this ad¬ 
ditional state activity had for its goal the alleviation of social distress, 
but at least equally important appeared the new state intervention for 
the benefit of entrepreneurial interests. The prevailing sentiment in the 
business community was no longer opposed to government interference 
with economic life, and this change of attitude seemed closely connected 
with the rise of monopoly. Monopolistic business needed the state: often 
high tariffs were necessary to form cartels that could dominate the 
domestic market, and when the first international cartel agreements were 
organized, the negotiations for this purpose were likely to be more suc¬ 
cessful for that party which was backed by the diplomacy of a powerful 
government. Moreover, business organized in cartels and trusts seemed 
even more interested in expansion abroad and especially in the economic 
permeation of less developed countries that the prevailingly competitive 
type of business had shown itself, and for this “economic imperialism” 
state aid or even state initiative was essential. The rivalry for colonies and 
for concessions in such formally independent countries as China, Turkey, 
and Persia was therefore greatly intensified, and partly as a result of this 
intensification, armament developed into a race, not without some stimu- 
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lation of the nationalistic spirit by newspapers which had the financial 
support of big business. Objectively speaking, business interests were by 
no means solely responsible for colonialism and increased armament, but 
the influence which the leading firms exerted on government policies in 
such countries as Germany and France was conspicuous enough to lend 
a semblance of reality to the interpretation of the new state activity and 
especially of imperialism, as a product, or even as a form of existence, of 
capitalism at its advanced stage. 

This interpretation, which became the common core of neo-Marxist 
thought, was gradually worked out between 1910 and 1930. In its com¬ 
pleted form it purported to account not only for the new forms of eco¬ 
nomic policy and for the new attitude of business toward state interven¬ 
tion, but also for the improvement in the workers’ standard of living and 
for the existence and influence of the reformist tendencies, and to show 
that the latter were passing phenomena, bound to disappear before the 
final struggle between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie; the merger 
between state power and big business was presented as a confirmation 
of the Marxian forecasts, although Marx himself had not foreseen the 
particular forms in which this merger would take place. The facts on 
which this interpretation was based were recorded by many Marxist 
writers in the last decade of the nineteenth and the first years of the 
twentieth century, but the first to organize them into a systematic pic¬ 
ture and to draw the conclusions which became basic to neo-Marxism 
was Rudolf Hilferding, in his book Das Fin an z Capital? 

Although Hilferding, like most economists, regards the technological 
requirement of ever more gigantic fixed installations as the primary 
cause of modern monopoly, 3 he attributes a special significance to the 
banks. Their influence upon industry, he argues, has grown with the 
capital requirements of the latter, and they use it to promote cartelization: 

After a competitive struggle, an industrial enterprise which for technological 
or economic reasons is superior to others has a chance to dominate the market, 
to enlarge its own sales volume, to reap extra profits for a substantial length of 
time after having eliminated its competitors, and thus to obtain compensation 
for the losses of the struggle. But the considerations of a bank are of a very 
different nature. The victory of one particular enterprise is the defeat of others 
in which the bank also had an interest. . . . Whenever the competing firms 
are all customers of the bank, the latter can expect only disadvantages from 
competition. Therefore the banks unconditionally strive for elimination of 
competition among enterprises in which they are interested. . . . Banking 
capital acquires increasingly more power to attain this purpose even against 
the desires of some enterprises which, because of their particularly favorable 
equipment, would still prefer competition. Industrial capital is indebted to 
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banking capital for the elimination of competition at a stage of economic de¬ 
velopment at which free competition would still have survived without the 
influence of banking capital. 4 

This is not the place to discuss whether Hilferding was right in his 
views about the influence of the banks and its effects; at least he was 
not obviously wrong. 5 The ascendancy of finance capital, in Hilferding’s 
opinion, leads to a transformation of international economic relations: 
whereas these consisted originally in the main of export and import of 
commodities, now capital transfers assume increasing importance. In 
order to open up new spheres for capital investment, finance capital ap¬ 
peals to the state—this part of Hilferding’s theory will be discussed in 
more detail later in this chapter, in context with Lenin’s imperialism 
theory which rests in part on foundations supplied by Hilferding. 

Accumulation and Realization of Surplus Value 

In one chapter of his book, 6 Hilferding deals with a part of the Marxian 
theory that was half-forgotten at the time—his discussion of the condi¬ 
tions of equilibrium between producer- and consumer-goods industries. 
In order to explain these conditions Marx had presented several figure 
models or “schemes” of social production, first on the assumption of a 
static economy (“simple reproduction”) and then on the assumption of 
a growing economy, which involves accumulation and investment by 
entrepreneurs of part of their profits (“expanded re-production”). 7 If 
oversupply and deficiency in either consumer or producer goods are to 
be avoided, then the consumer-goods industries, which Marx calls De¬ 
partment II, must always have need of and be able to pay for just that 
part of capital-goods output which is not needed by the capital-goods in¬ 
dustries themselves for the replacement of and additions to their equip¬ 
ment; and the capital-goods sector of the economy, which Marx calls 
Department I, must always have need and means of payment for just 
that portion of the consumer-goods output which the workers and en¬ 
trepreneurs of the consumer-goods industries do not want for their own 
consumption. In Marxian terminology, this means that for simple re¬ 
production the variable capital plus the surplus value of the producer- 
goods industries must be equal to that portion of the constant capital of 
the consumer-goods industries which must be replaced in a production 
period: v x c 2 . In the event of expanded reproduction, the con¬ 

dition of equilibrium has to be expressed by a somewhat more complex 
equation: 
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whereby c and v mean constant and variable capital to be replaced, r' 
and v' mean accumulated surplus value to be turned into constant and 
variable capital respectively, and r means the portion of surplus value 
to be consumed. 

Since Marx is thinking in terms of a dynamic capitalistic system, he 
ought to have assumed increasing mechanization which involves a growth 
of constant to variable capital. Actually, in the two figure examples by 
which Marx illustrates his theory of expanded rc-production, he assumes 
no changes in the “organic composition,” that is, in the ratio of c to r. 
This seems all the more surprising, because the increasingly higher 
organic composition of capital served Marx as a pillar for another part 
of his theory, the proposition of the declining tendency of the rate of 
profit. Surely, he must have planned eventually to introduce the increas¬ 
ing organic composition into his development schemes. 8 

Marx makes other arbitrary assumptions. I11 one of his examples, the 
entrepreneurs of the consumer-goods sector adjust their rate of accumu¬ 
lation, that is, the division of their surplus value into a portion to be 
saved and a portion to be consumed, entirely to the needs of the producer- 
goods industries: in every phase of the expansion process, Department 
II saves just enough of its own surplus value to provide the necessary 
purchasing power for those capital goods which Department I does not 
want to use itself, and consumes just enough to remove from the market 
all consumer goods which Department I does not wish to buy. In the 
second example, Marx assumes an equal rate of accumulation in both 
departments, which is at least less arbitrary, but he moves away from 
realism in another direction: whereas in the first example the organic 
composition was higher in the producer- than in the consumer-goods 
industries, both departments show the same ratio of c to v in the second 
example. Obviously, the ratio is unlikely to be the same, and is probably 
higher in the capital-goods industries. Had Marx assumed a growth of 
constant relative to variable capital in both departments, and furthermore 
a higher organic composition in Department I and a faster accumulation 
in that department, then his schemes would have shown a growing dearth 
of producer goods, which is the same as to say an excess of consumer 
goods relative to producer goods. Whether Marx would have tried to 
solve that difficulty, and how, can only be guessed. 

Probably, when presenting his ideas in final form, he would not have 
tried to adjust his assumptions to the possibility of smooth progress. If 
the two-department schemes had been drafted for the purpose of proving 
that capitalism can progress without major interruption, they would be 
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out of place in Capital which was written to explain the self-destructive 
tendencies of the capitalist system. How serious Marx considered the diffi¬ 
culty of adjusting the growth of consumer- and producer-goods industries 
is an open question entirely. Hilferding seems to believe that the schemes 
were intended to reveal a possible source of disturbance but not to demon¬ 
strate the inevitability of an impasse. 9 

Marx’s failure to show such an impasse as the necessary result of capi¬ 
talist accumulation was felt as a challenge by Rosa Luxemburg whose 
book The Accumulation of Capital 10 —though controversial even in 
Marxist circles—became the classic of neo-Marxist theory. Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg denies that Marx had any right to assume either that the consumer- 
goods industries will adjust their rate of accumulation to the needs of the 
producer-goods industries for markets and supplies, or that there will be 
a constant or equal organic composition of capital in both departments. 
As a consequence of the rising organic composition and of the relatively 
high accumulation in Department I—likely to be higher rather than 
lower than in the other, in consonance with the higher organic compo¬ 
sition of that department—and finally of the rising organic composition 
in both departments, the demand for producer goods is bound to outstrip 
that for consumer goods, with a glut in the consumer-goods markets as 
the result. 

This glut, Rosa Luxemburg believes, would long ago have suffocated 
captitalism if the disastrous effects had not been staved off, or at least 
been temporarily mitigated, by the opportunity of selling goods to non- 
capitalistic sectors of the world—originally, to peasants and craftsmen 
in the “old” countries and in the later phases of capitalism to similar 
groups of colonial natives. Thus a new explanation is gained for the en¬ 
deavor of mature capitalism to penetrate and dominate relatively primi¬ 
tive economies: the theory of capital accumulation is turned into a theory 
of imperialism. But imperialism is self-defeating: capitalism, which has 
turned to colonial expansion in search for the noncapitalistic space which 
it needs, at the same time and by necessity develops the colonics along 
capitalistic lines. When this development is completed, the noncapitalistic 
space will have disappeared and capitalism will not be able to continue 
its existence. Its collapse may be accelerated by revolution—either in the 
colonies, or in the old countries, or in both. 

The theory of the role of the noncapitalistic space thus presents itself 
as a version of the breakdown theory: of the contention that the capital¬ 
istic system, viewed merely from an economic point of view without re¬ 
gard to political developments, has a fault in it that will bring its mecha- 
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nism to a standstill and the whole system to collapse; in the light of this 
theory, the end of capitalism does not depend on revolutionary action by 
the proletariat, although all the breakdown theorists wanted the destruc¬ 
tion of the capitalist order to be speeded up by uprisings of the workers. 

The breakdown theory is an essential part of the Marxian philosophy 
of historical determinism and has the function to apply this theory to 
the fate of the capitalist system. Without the breakdown theory, it would 
not have been possible for Marx to maintain that socialism will be real¬ 
ized through an historical process in which “it is not the consciousness 
of men that determines their existence, but, on the contrary, their social 
existence that determines their consciousness.” 11 In such a process ob¬ 
jective forces, not the will of men, must play the decisive role, and if the 
end is to be socialism, then those forces must drive capitalism into an 
impasse. Nobody knew this better than Rosa Luxemburg, and probably 
no stronger expression of the will to determinism can be found anywhere 
in Marxist literature than the following words with which she defended 
her own version of the breakdown theory against her Marxist critics: 

If we agree with these experts on the absence of limitations for capitalist accumu¬ 
lation, socialism loses the granite foundation of objective historical necessity. 
We then withdraw into the fog of pre-Marxian systems and schools of thought 
which wanted to derive socialism merely from the injustice and wickedness of 
the present world and relied merely on the revolutionary determination of the 
workers . 12 

Rosa Luxemburg's effort to make the breakdown theory more con¬ 
vincing by putting it on a new foundation was certainly in part motivated 
by the observation that her Marxist friends were wavering in their de¬ 
terministic creed. Around the turn of the century, the belief that quasi¬ 
mechanical forces were assuring the doom of capitalism was weakened 
by the widespread realization among Marxists that capitalism was show¬ 
ing greater adaptability than Marx himself had originally assumed. 
Michael Tugan-Baranowski, against whom Rosa Luxemburg carried on 
a polemic covering many pages of her book, was an outstanding repre¬ 
sentative of this opinion; he used the Marxian production schemes to 
illustrate the forces of self-adjustment inherent in capitalism. 13 Even 
Hilferding contributed to the mass defection from the breakdown theory: 
he considered it possible that the capacity of capitalism to counteract its 
own self-destructive tendencies would lead to the formation of a General- 
kartell, a cartel of cartels, embracing all industries, for the purpose of 
regulating the economy in the interest of the capitalist class. 14 Soon after¬ 
ward Kautsky presented the political analogy to this concept by arguing 
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that the great powers might enter into an understanding that would en¬ 
able them to exploit colonics without war. These theories, although they 
did not find many outspoken supporters in the Marxist ranks, were 
symptoms of the widespread mistrust toward the breakdown theory. The 
relative unpopularity of the latter was augmented by the experience—in 
an age in which socialist action seemed both imperative and fruitful— 
that the expectation of a capitalist breakdown in practice encouraged an 
attitude of passive reliance on the working of history. 

The Marxist wing which had drifted furthest away from the break¬ 
down theory were the Neo-Kantians, because strict determinism was in¬ 
compatible with the Kantian emphasis on the human will. It was probably 
for this reason that the Austro-Marxist Otto Bauer became the most 
assiduous of Rosa Luxemburg’s critics. 15 

Bauer improved the Marxian schemes by making the assumption of an 
expanding economy consistent: his figures show a more rapid growth of 
producer-goods industries than of consumer-goods industries and also 
reflect the assumption that capitalists save an increasingly greater portion 
of their profits: “Unless there is a change in the rate of surplus value, 
reproduction on an expanded scale with rising organic composition of 
capital is possible only if the rate of accumulation rises from year to 
year.” 10 Furthermore, Bauer introduced the assumption of a population 
increase, a possibility which Rosa Luxemburg had brushed aside as an 
unimportant complication. 17 It is not, in fact, unimportant. Population 
increase may relieve the pressure on the consumer-goods markets, pro¬ 
vided the additional numbers of individuals can find sources of income. 
Rosa Luxemburg presents no theory of employment that would preclude 
such a possibility, nor is such a theory implied in the fundamentals of 
Marxism. Consequently, the possibility of a growth in the number of 
consumers proves that the impasse which Rosa Luxemburg described as 
the inevitable fate of capitalism would not be an irrevocable doom even 
if all her basic arguments were correct—with the help of a high birth 
rate and a low death rate, capitalism might escape from the difficulty. 
This is only a possibility, however, and by no means a certainty. In the 
first place, the equipment of the population increment with purchasing 
power, although conceivable, cannot be taken for granted, and, secondly, 
the unsalable remnant of consumer goods may be greater than the de¬ 
mand of the additional consumers. 

Bauer’s most important argument is directed against Rosa Luxemburg’s 
denial of the possibility that accumulated profits can be transferred from 
one department of industry to the other to effect an equilibrium. He was 
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basically right but did not carry his attack to the heart of Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg’s position. He mentioned that the capitalists of Department II might 
deposit their accumulated surplus value in banks which would lend 
money to entrepreneurs of Department I, or purchase stock in corpora¬ 
tions of producer-goods industries. If in this way the relative growth of 
the two departments can be adjusted to demand conditions, then it be¬ 
comes unimportant which department accumulates more or has the 
higher organic composition of capital; nor can the growth of the organic 
composition, however rapid, lead to a situation in which consumer-goods 
markets are glutted while there is still demand for producer goods. To 
this suggestion Rosa Luxemburg replied in her Antihriti\: 

Accumulated surplus value can be “transferred” from one branch of production 
to the other only in the form of money capital. . . . One cannot buy shares of 
copper mines with an unsalable pile of paraffin candles or found a machine 
factory with a stock of unmarketable rubber shoes . 18 

It is true, of course, that the part of surplus value which capitalists de¬ 
cide not to consume, like every other part of the gross product, exists at 
first in the shape of the particular goods which the industry produces and 
which must be sold before the transfer to other industries can be effected. 
What does, in Rosa Luxemburg’s opinion, prevent the salability of that 
part of the product which represents the accumulated surplus value of 
consumer-goods industries? Not an insufficiency of the money supply: 
“No visible purpose is being served by asking: where is the money to be 
found for the realization of the surplus value? Rather, the question must 
be put thus: where is the demand, the want, equipped with purchasing 
power, for the goods representing the surplus value?” 19 

Given Rosa Luxemburg’s assumptions, the entrepreneurs of the con¬ 
sumer-goods industries feel a want: they desire capital goods to partici¬ 
pate in the production of other capital goods, because this is the profitable 
branch of industry. It is true that they cannot turn the consumer goods, 
of which their accumulated surplus consists, into means of production, 
once they have waited too long, but they could have spared themselves 
the difficulty if they had only seen it coming. Although “paraffin candles 
cannot be used as machines,” 20 the resources of which candles are made 
can be diverted to the production of machines—with the exception of 
some specific factors which, in the long run at least, can be disregarded. 

But suppose the candles are here; that is, the output of consumer-goods 
industries has not in time been reduced, and the accumulated part of the 
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surplus value of Department 11 cannot be realized through sale, at least 
not in its entirety and for the time being. This does not mean that the 
entrepreneurs of Department II have no cash: they hold the counterpart 
in money of their constant and their variable capital, absorbed in the last 
production period and turned into consumer goods which have been 
sold. The candle manufacturer has not labeled the different parts of his 
product, or the proceeds from their sales, to mark them as constant or 
variable capital, or surplus value; all he knows is that he is finally left 
with some cash and some candles. Since the latter, at present, find no 
market, he will certainly not reinvest all the cash in candle production, 
but will divert some of it to the production of machines, perhaps by buy¬ 
ing shares in a machine-producing company. His money will purchase 
the same resources as last time, but these resources will be put to a differ¬ 
ent use. As the candle output is reduced, his accumulated candle inventory 
will gradually be emptied. 21 The shift may involve the entrepreneur in 
some loss as a penalty of his deficient foresight, but there is no prospect 
of a permanent glut in Department II. 22 

Several years before Rosa Luxemburg wrote her book, Tugan-Baranov- 
sky had actually used the same line of thought as a weapon against those 
varieties of the underconsumption theory with which he was familiar. 
He wanted to prove that “capitalist production creates a market for it¬ 
self” and that “the capitalist economy is to some extent independent of 
the total volume of social consumption”: 23 

Technological progress expresses itself in the increasing importance of the means 
of production, of machinery, in relation to living labor, that is, to the worker. 
The means of production play an ever greater role in the process of production 
and on the commodity market. The worker is overshadowed by the machine, 
and the demand resulting from the worker’s consumption is overshadowed by 
the demand resulting from the productive consumption of the means of pro¬ 
duction. 24 

Because the demand for producer goods will replace the demand for 
consumer goods, no degree of accumulation, however severely it may cut 
into consumers’ demand, will lead to a surplus of commodities, as long as 
the entrepreneurs maintain the right proportions among the various 
branches of production: 

What will the workers produce [in the event of accumulation of a large part 
of the surplus value] . . . ? Obviously, their own consumer goods and pro¬ 
ducer goods. What purpose will these serve? The expansion of production in 
the second year. The production of what products? Again, consumer goods and 
instruments of production for workers—and so on ad infinitum. 2 * 
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Against this menace to her conclusions, Rosa Luxemburg argued al¬ 
most violently: 

For whose benefit this continuous increase of production takes place cannot be 
recognized from the Marxian presuppositions of the scheme. . . . Who actually 
does realize the continuously increasing surplus value? The scheme answers: 
The capitalists themselves, to the exclusion of anyone else. And what are they 
doing with the growing amount of surplus value? The scheme answers: They 
use it to expand their production more and more. The capitalists are thus pic¬ 
tured as fanatics of the expansion of production for its own sake. They are 
continually having new machines built merely to build new machines again and 
again. What we are thus asked to visualize is not capital accumulation, but a 
growing production of means of production without any purpose, and it takes 
Tugan-Baranovsky’s boldness and preference for the paradox to assume that 
this perpetual merry-go-round in a vacuum could be a true picture of capitalistic 
reality and a genuine consequence of Marxian doctrine . 26 

The significance of this passage transcends the controversy from which 
it originated. Rosa Luxemburg here assumes that the expansion process 
of capitalism must have a purpose not only for the individual capitalists, 
who keep it going—this is obvious enough—but also for the GcsatntCapi- 
talistr 1 the “universal capitalist”—in other words, for the capitalist class. 
By implication she rejects the possibility that actions of the individual 
capitalists may create a situation which does not make sense from the 
point of view of the GesamtCapitalist. 

Marx, however, did believe in this possibility. The law of the tendential 
fall of the rate of profit presupposes that the individual capitalist, in an 
effort to get ahead of other capitalists, 28 introduces machinery, thereby 
augments constant capital at the expense of variable capital, and thus 
helps digging the grave of the capitalist order. By implicitly denying that 
the individual capitalist may pursue his profit interest to the detriment 
and final ruin of his own class, Rosa Luxemburg has refused to recognize 
one of the most important “contradictions” from which Marx saw the 
capitalist system suffer and which forms an indispensable element in any 
breakdown theory—for how should capitalism ever collapse from within 
except through entrepreneurial action destroying the basis of entrepre¬ 
neurship? 29 

Rejection of the idea that accumulation might lead to a continuous 
production of machines to produce more machines, without ever per¬ 
mitting an increase in consumption, would have offered to Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg an important argument against the belief in capitalism as the eco¬ 
nomic system most conducive to human welfare. Tugan-Baranovsky has 
so used the argument, 30 and it is indeed probable that without strong 
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unions and a government policy protecting the lower classes capitalism 
would resemble a system of expanding production for the sake of ex¬ 
panding production: 11 But Rosa Luxemburg was not interested in this 
argument, because she wanted to prove that capitalism must inevitably 
fall rather than that it deserves to fall. It was strange that a woman, 
dominated in her political attitude by ethical impulses and sometimes 
driven to fanaticism by her passionate desire for a more just and fraternal 
social order, in her theoretical writings showed but scorn for anyone who 
argued the case for socialism with ethical reasoning. 

About fourteen years after the publication of her book, and seven years 
after her death, Rosa Luxemburg’s fundamental ideas were taken up by 
Fritz Sternberg in his book Imperialism as. He accepts Rosa Luxemburg’s 
argument with regard to the final inevitability of the impasse between the 
two departments of industry, and her rejection of the transferability of 
accumulated surplus value from one department to the other. He criti¬ 
cized her “merry-go-round” argument with which she had refused to 
consider the possibility that entrepreneurs might produce machines 
merely to produce more machines, 32 but in apparent contradiction with 
this criticism Sternberg himself maintained that “in the long run the 
productive consumption of the capitalists does not solve the problem” 
because “all producer goods are potential consumer goods” 33 and that 
capital goods production “must” eventually lead to finished goods ready 
for consumption (genussreijem Schlussprocht\t). 34 He reduced the prob¬ 
lem of the balance between the two departments quantitatively by 
demonstrating that some part of the accumulated surplus value could be 
exchanged, but this does not affect the principle. Sternberg’s most im¬ 
portant contributions, however, were not the arguments by which he 
corrected Rosa Luxemburg’s views but the additions to her theory. 

In the first place, he made explicit an idea which had probably been 
in Rosa Luxemburg’s mind all the time but which she had not clearly 
elaborated: that reformism in all its varieties was the product of a breath¬ 
ing spell which capitalism had bought through its imperialist ventures. 35 
Sternberg maintains that the working class of the capitalist countries— 
not only a “labor aristocracy” 30 —was given a share in the proceeds of 
imperialism and thus obtained a period of temporary relief and protec¬ 
tion (. Schonzeit). 37 From this experience the reformists, he argues, drew 
the conclusion that the workers can gradually, and with permanent effect, 
rise within the capitalistic order. Sternberg, however, is as convinced as 
Rosa Luxemburg that imperialism will be merely a passing phase, and its 
end will terminate the protective period and the flourishing of reformism. 
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In her description of the manner in which imperialism is supposed to 
bring relief to the capitalist system in the old countries, Rosa Luxemburg 
had left a gap which Sternberg attempts to fill. In reply to Bauer, Rosa 
Luxemburg had once called attention to the truism that the products of 
the capitalist countries, “when exported, are not being destroyed but 
exchanged, and that usually other commodities are brought into those 
noncapitalistic countries and serve to equip the capitalistic economy with 
producer and consumer goods.” 38 Although she accused Bauer of having 
overlooked this fact, she herself did not use it further in her line of 
reasoning. Sternberg argued, with obvious justification, that the impasse 
between the two departments is not eliminated or even postponed if the 
exports from the capitalist countries are paid for by colonial exports of 
other consumer goods. In this event, “the consumer goods of Department 
II would have merely assumed another physical shape \ein andercs 
Warengcsicht]” 30 If imperialism is to afford capitalism the kind of 
temporary relief which Rosa Luxemburg expected, the colonies have to 
pay with producer-goods exports. Obviously, however, they would not 
be in a position to supply machinery or tools, and their exports would 
therefore have to consist of raw materials. Inversely, the exports of the 
old countries to the colonies would have to consist of manufactured con¬ 
sumer goods. This logical statement by Sternberg, however, involves an 
argument against his theory—even in the early phase of imperialism the 
trade of the metropolitan countries with the colonial territories has not 
conformed closely to the pattern he regards as necessary. In the later 
nineteenth century, and in the early twentieth century, raw materials still 
played a great role in the export of colonial territories to Europe, but so 
did foodstuffs, which belong in Department II. The exports of the in¬ 
dustrialized to the “underdeveloped” countries continued to consist in 
part of consumer goods, from clothing to bicycles, but producer goods 
represented also a large and increasing part. Sternberg himself refers to 
the latter fact to buttress his thesis that imperialism will bring only 
temporary relief to the capitalist system. It is doubtful, however, whether 
in the four or five decades preceding the publication of Sternberg’s book 
the colonial-metropolitan trade has ever come near enough to being an 
exchange of raw materials for manufactured consumer goods to offer a 
corrective for the imbalance of the two departments in the capitalist coun¬ 
tries, provided such an imbalance had existed; and if that trade did not 
display the required pattern, how could it produce a Schonzeit for the 
workers of the old countries? 

Thus Rosa Luxemburg’s imperialism theory, even in the improved 
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form offered by Sternberg, does not supply any satisfactory explanation 
of imperialism even if the Marxian presuppositions arc accepted. That 
theory is forced to deny the transferability of capital from consumer-goods 
industries to producer-goods industries, and transferability can easily be 
proved as possible; the Luxemburg-Sternberg theory also requires a type 
of commodity exchange between colonial and highly developed areas 
which has at least not been sufficiently general in the period which Stern¬ 
berg and Luxemburg had in mind. But Sternberg’s book contains another 
thought element which formed the nucleus of a different theory of im¬ 
perialism, and one that could hardly be refuted without repudiating the 
basic principles of Marxism. 

Imperialism and the Falling Rate of Profit 

The theory of the tendcntial fall of the profit rate was intended by Marx 
to show the inevitability of the doom of capitalism. This has sometimes 
been denied, but without good reason. Marx has said so rather explicitly, 
as will be shown below, but even more important than individual sen¬ 
tences is the inherent logic of the Marxian system. One of the most fre¬ 
quently quoted passages of the Communist Manifesto —a passage in 
which the whole line of reasoning culminates—describes the final phase 
of capitalism as follows: 

The bourgeoisie ... is unfit to rule, because it is incompetent to assure an ex¬ 
istence to its slave within his slavery, because it cannot help letting him sink 
into such a state that it has to feed him, instead of being fed by him. Society can 
no longer live under this bourgeoisie, in other words, its existence is no longer 
compatible with society. 40 

What part of the Marxian doctrine, except the theorem of the declining 
rate of profit, offers any specific argument to show that capitalist society 
will finally become unable “to feed its slave”? 

Among the opponents of the idea that the collapse of capitalism was 
to be expected as a consequence of the falling rate of profit was Rosa 
Luxemburg herself. 41 In her Anti\riti\ } she turned against a reviewer 
in a socialist provincial newspaper who, when criticizing her book, had 

maintained that capitalism must finally perish “through the fall of the profit 
rate.” How does the good man imagine that kind of thing? Does he assume that 
some day the capitalists, in despair over the low rate of profit, will all hang 
themselves? Or that they will finally declare that business is too lousy to be 
worth the trouble, and will surrender the keys to the proletariat? However that 
may be, the consoling idea is unfortunately dissolved into nothingness by a 
single sentence by Marx, namely by the proof that “for big capital, the fall of 
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the rate of profit is compensated by its mass. ’ Wc shall therefore have to wait a 
little while for the death of capitalism through the fall of the profit rate— 
approximately until the extinction of sunlight. 41 ’ 

The irony is misplaced. Marx, it is true, was careful to distinguish be¬ 
tween changes in the rate and changes in the mass of surplus value; ac¬ 
tually, this distinction is grossly overdone in Capital, because it is some¬ 
times so formulated as to obscure the fact that in the long run—not to be 
understood in terms of astronomical time—the mass of profit cannot be 
independent of its rate. 43 But Marx did explain in specific terms how in 
his opinion the decline in the rate of profit would eventually paralyze 
capital expansion, which he and Rosa Luxemburg alike regarded as 
necessary for the survival of capitalism. Marx’s argument, though inter¬ 
twined with erroneous concepts, is in essence rational: 

The limit of the capitalist mode of production appears . . . in the fact . . . that 
a certain magnitude of the rate of profit rather than a comparison [Verhaltnis] 
of the existing volume of production and the needs of society ... is the cri¬ 
terion by which decisions are made on expansion or restriction of production. 

. . . The rate of profit is particularly important for all newly founded capital 
ventures which are independently organized. And when capital formation de¬ 
pends entirely on a few, established, big capitalist enterprises, the driving force 
of production will have disappeared. Production then would stagnate. The 
rate of profit is the power that pushes production forward . 44 

Although this passage, like others in the third volume, shows the 
character of a sketch that Marx would probably have worked out if he 
had edited the volume himself, his position is clear enough. The capital¬ 
ist economy can properly function only as long as the rate of profit does 
not fall below a minimum. If the rate drops lower, as it is eventually 
bound to do under the influence of the general law, the old, well-estab¬ 
lished firms, which have had time to grow to giant size by swallowing up 
many competitors, may still go on operating as they have done before, 
but there will be no new enterprises; without these, capitalist production 
will lose its dynamism, and it will not expand any more. Although Marx 
does not explicitly say that this must result in mass unemployment and 
other symptoms of economic disintegration, it is not arbitrary to assume 
that he had this conclusion in mind, especially since he always main¬ 
tained that capitalism can only exist as a system of economic expansion. 
Thus Rosa Luxemburg’s critic has Marx on his side, and with the basic 
assumptions of Marxism granted, his argument seems conclusive. 

Why did Rosa Luxemburg struggle to avoid the conclusion that the 
falling rate of profit assured the downfall of capitalism? With her great 
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interest in preserving, for socialism, “the granite foundation of objective 
necessity,” she should have welcomed, it seems, an additional argument 
which could hardly have conflicted with her own version of the break¬ 
down theory. 45 But Rosa Luxemburg, like most Marxist scholars, was 
not just a research worker trying to solve problems of economic analysis; 
she was at the same time an agitator, and though her intellectual integrity 
prevented her from consciously falsifying the results of her analytical 
efforts—sincere conviction shines through all parts of her writings—yet 
in trying to explain why she shied away from some lines of reasoning 
one has to take into account whether the thoughts concerned were apt 
to weaken or strengthen her work among the masses. From the point 
of view of socialist propaganda, the law of the tendential fall of the profit 
rate had an obvious weakness—it presupposed that the capitalists, even if 
they wanted to, could not afford to increase wages or otherwise do more 
for their workers, at least not in the long run. In wage negotiation and 
debates on social-welfare legislation, the employers often argued that 
their prospective profits would not sustain the concessions which the 
workers demanded; obviously, the Marxian theorem could be used to 
buttress that position, and thus beat the socialists with their own weapon. 
Some of them might have hoped—not without good reason—that the 
employers did not study Marxist literature; or they might have tried to 
disregard in propaganda the position they were taking in economic 
analysis, but such a schizophrenic attitude went against Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg’s grain. Since the dilemma was essentially insoluble for a logical 
and ethical purist, it apparently resulted in an unconscious adaptation 
of Rosa Luxemburg’s theoretical thoughts to the necessities of effective 
propaganda—a mental process which would have horrified her if she had 
been aware of its nature. 

Sternberg seems to have been free, or at least freer than Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg, from this political mortgage on intellectual effort. Although he 
does not identify the theorem of the falling tendency of the profit rate 
explicitly as a breakdown theory, he has no hesitation of making use of 
it as an explanation of imperialism. Colonial territories, he argues, have 
a lower organic composition and therefore, according to the Marxian 
doctrine as developed in the third volume of Capital, a higher profit rate 
than the “old” countries. This constitutes a motive for the old countries 
to invade colonial territories with capital investments, and to open up 
investment opportunities, to dominate these areas politically. Sternberg 
seems to have been the first neo-Marxist writer to give the Marxian con¬ 
cept of the falling tendency of the profit rate this particular turn. 46 
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But Sternberg is not prepared to base his explanation of imperialism 
entirely upon the falling rate of profit. Imperialism raises the profit rate, 
but if it 

had only this function for capitalism, then we could only say that it is not an 
accidental phenomenon in the historical development of capitalism: imperialism 
would still not be a necessity inherent in the capitalistic order [because] . . . 
the rise in the rate of profit, to be sure, is a great stimulus to invade the colonial 
countries, but this advantage might be overcompensatcd by other factors, for 
instance by the high costs of colonial wars. 47 

The fact which, in Sternberg’s opinion, makes imperialism an indis¬ 
pensable feature is “the unsalable remnant of consumer goods”—un¬ 
salable, that is, within pure capitalism—which results from the interde¬ 
pendence of the two departments of industry. For the main argument, 
therefore, Sternberg falls back on his modified version of Luxemburgism. 

The cost of imperialist ventures is indeed an element of the greatest 
importance in judging whether imperialism can offer the capitalist 
system a way out of any of its difficulties. It is not clear, however, why 
this cost should be taken into account only when appraising the falling 
tendency of the rate of profit as a motive of imperialism, and not when 
discussing the “unsalable remnant of consumer goods” from the same 
point of view. If business men want to get rid of an unsalable stock of 
merchandise at literally any price, they can do so quite easily at home: 
The Luxemburgian glut problem, as all marketing problems, can be 
temporarily solved that way, although obviously not without most un¬ 
desirable consequences for the sellers which they will not be able to stand 
for a long time. Sale in colonial territories is attractive only if it can be 
effected at better conditions, and since the expenses of colonial conquest, 
defense, and administration, to the extent that they are to be borne 
directly or indirectly by business through taxes, are parts of the cost of 
selling, they detract from the colonial gains of business. Conceivably, the 
cost of colonialism may be high enough to outweigh the decline in the 
rate of profits alone but not, in addition, the further advantage of selling 
the previously “unsalable remnant of consumer goods”; or the cost may 
outweigh both or neither of the two advantages. The cost argument may 
be usable against the whole neo-Marxist imperialism theory, but it has 
no specific validity against conclusions drawn from the Marxian “law of 
the tendential fall of the rate of profit.” 

A few years after Sternberg’s book had come out, another Marxist 
author, Henryk Grossmann, published a version of the breakdown theory 
based entirely on the expectation of a shortage of profits available for 
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consumption and investment. 48 In illustrating his contentions, he uses 
the Marxian example of the two departments in an expanding economy 
with the modifications introduced by Otto Bauer. The latter had calcu¬ 
lated his schemes only for four years; Grossmann now extended them to 
several decades and arrived at the result that after the lapse of some time 
—twenty years in his example—the portion of annual profits available 
for the consumption of the capitalists begins to decline in absolute terms, 
and finally—after thirty-four years—disappears. This result is due, first, 
to the Bauer assumption that an increasingly greater percentage of sur¬ 
plus value is accumulated as the volume of constant capital grows, and, 
second, to the decline of the rate of profit. 49 

Within the Marxian system, Bauer’s and Grossmann’s assumption of a 
growing rate of accumulation is legitimate, 50 because only through in¬ 
tensified accumulation can capitalists delay the moment when the decline 
in the rate of profit must reduce the mass of profit. Of course, the capital¬ 
ists are not bound to any particular percentage increase of the rate of 
accumulation; Bauer’s assumption of a rate determined by a 5 per cent 
population growth and by the double requirement that the variable 
capital grow at the same pace with the population and that constant 
capital grow twice as fast as variable capital involves a number of pre¬ 
suppositions which are not necessarily realistic, in fact not even plausible, 
and Grossmann’s critics have not missed this opportunity for an attack. 

The assumptions made by Bauer, and consequently by Grossmann, 
would bring about a breakdown of capitalistic development within 
thirty-five years from the time when the characteristics of the capitalist 
system were fully developed. No abstract reasoning is needed to prove 
that these assumptions must overstate the case, for otherwise the capital¬ 
istic order would have ceased to exist before Bauer started to write. But 
did Bauer and Grossmann only commit a quantitative overstatement of 
existing tendencies and their results—for purposes of demonstration, such 
an overstatement is of course legitimate—or are they guilty of distortion? 

In order to prove the latter, one of Grossmann’s severest critics, Paul 
M. Sweezy, argues that Bauer’s and Grossmann’s assumption of a rapid 
growth of population implied a declining tendency of wages. The lower 
the wages, the less the inducement for entrepreneurs to replace labor 
power by machinery, the slower, consequently, the rise in the “organic 
composition of capital,” and the less pronounced the fall in the rate of 
profit. So far, so good, but Sweezy raises his sights higher: he suggests 
that it is only when accumulation of capital leads to higher wages that 
the organic composition increases at all.* 1 Therefore, if wages were to 
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drop or even to become static under the influence of rapid population 
growth, the rise in the organic composition would come to a standstill, 
the rate of profit would cease to fall, and thereby the forces which cause 
the impasse in Grossmann’s scheme would no longer be in operation. On 
the other hand, if the assumption of rapid population growth is dropped, 
then the need for accumulation of variable capital is reduced, and the 
presuppositions of the Bauer-Grossmann scheme would also be changed. 
The latter situation might still leave the critical magnitudes in such 
proportions as to make the impasse inevitable, though at a later date 
than Grossmann had anticipated. Sweczy does not explicitly deal with 
this possibility but his answer to the resulting problem may be guessed 
from his opinion that “the rate of accumulation is the independent vari¬ 
able.” 52 Apparently, he thought that the capitalists, if the rate of profit 
were sufficiently low, would suspend accumulation. If we can assume 
that, given an insufficiency of profits, capitalists will simply stop accumu¬ 
lating, this will indeed finish every variety of the breakdown theory based 
on the declining rate of profit or otherwise on the increasingly higher 
composition of capital—provided we can further assume that the stoppage 
of accumulation does not create conditions incompatible with the survival 
of the capitalist system. 

But the very proposition that the capitalist order could live without ac¬ 
cumulation is un-Marxian, as can be seen from innumerable passages in 
Capital, and this may be the reason why this proposition is not explicitly 
stated in Sweezy’s book, which was written to expound the principles 
of “Marxian political economy.” Without this proposition, however, his 
argument against Grossmann is incomplete. Within the Marxian cate¬ 
gories, it is also difficult to imagine such an elasticity of the wage level 
as Sweezy assumes, and consequently such a strict dependence of the 
profit margin on the ratio of accumulation and population growth—the 
long-run price of labor power, according to Marx, is determined by the 
labor cost of producing the worker’s means of subsistence and education, 
and although the cultural needs entering into labor cost make the Marx¬ 
ian concept somewhat less rigid than the Malthusian or Lassallean “iron 
law of wages,” yet it is against the essence of Marxian thinking to assume 
that wages can always yield under the impact of population pressure. 53 

The most vulnerable part of Sweezy’s argument is his assumption that 
wage increases are a necessary condition for the increasingly higher 
organic composition of capital. Neither a low absolute level nor a falling 
tendency of wages can do more than slow down the introduction of 
machinery, as the progress of mechanization in countries with coolie 
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wages clearly proves, nor can any analytical point or historical argument 
to the contrary be found in Marx. 54 

But Sweezy has still another weapon in his arsenal. On the assumption, 
Sweezy asks, that Grossmann’s “use of Bauer’s scheme were legitimate 
. . . why and in what sense would the thirty-fifth year be a year of break¬ 
down from a capitalist standpoint?” 

True, surplus value is not present in sufficient volume to employ all the ad¬ 
ditional workers and also to add 10% to constant capital. But why should this 
mean idle capital, as Grossmann assumes it would ? Suppose surplus value were 
sufficient to add 4% more workers and 8% more constant capital. Would the 
capitalists hesitate out of sorrow for the 1 % of workers who could find no em¬ 
ployment? Of course not. In fact, under Grossmann’s assumptions, each year 
after the thirty-fourth would see an increase in unemployment, but there would 
be nothing to prevent the capitalists from continuing to invest their accumu¬ 
lations—and even from going back to a reasonable standard of consumption on 
their own account if they should want to. 65 

Sweezy could not have argued in this manner if he had not overlooked 
the role of the declining rate of profit in Grossmann’s impasse theory: 
while entrepreneurs, adjusting their behavior to a shortage of surplus 
value, may curtail accumulation, competition will force them to continue 
technological improvement and thereby eventually to reduce the rate of 
profit below the minimum required for production. More interesting, 
however, is the narrow meaning which Sweezy gives to the concept of a 
breakdown of society. Suppose it were true, on the Grossmann assump¬ 
tions and contrary to his conclusions, that nothing in the profit-and-loss 
calculus were to prevent the capitalists from maintaining their consump¬ 
tion by utilizing an ever smaller part of the available resources. The con¬ 
tinuously growing number of jobless persons would then soon exceed 
the capacity of all welfare institutions, and mass starvation would result. 
Under such conditions, could society continue to exist? The end, it is 
true, would presumably come by political revolution, or by the threat of 
it, and it might be argued that Bauer, Grossmann, and Sweezy were talk¬ 
ing of a breakdown for “purely” economic reasons. But this distinction 
becomes all-too-formalistic when a situation is considered in which purely 
economic tendencies have deprived society of the elementary presupposi¬ 
tions for political equilibrium. 56 

Long before Sweezy’s book appeared, Helene Bauer, undoubtedly in 
agreement with her husband Otto Bauer, wrote a critical review of Gross¬ 
mann’s book. 57 She may have in part been motivated by the desire to 
destroy the impression that Otto Bauer, by modifying the Marxian 
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schemes in his criticism of Rosa Luxemburg, had made himself responsi- 
ble for Grossmann’s conclusions: Helene as well as Otto Bauer was op¬ 
posed to every version of the breakdown theory and therefore just as 
much to Grossmann’s propositions as to those of Luxemburg. Otto Bauer 
had developed the schemes to illustrate a specific point: that the particular 
obstacle which Rosa Luxemburg had regarded as the inevitable source 
of decisive difficulties—incongruity of development between the two 
departments—did not exist. For this purpose, it had been sufficient to 
calculate the schemes for a few years only. The observation that the 
schemes, when extended to a much longer period, showed the eventual 
occurrence of an impasse for a reason different from that discussed by 
Bauer did not in itself prove that such an impasse was really inevitable. 
Before any such conclusion could be drawn, it was necessary to check 
Bauer’s assumptions for adequacy in the discussion of the new problem. 
To this extent Helene Bauer was right in disclaiming Otto Bauer’s re¬ 
sponsibility for Grossmann’s conclusions. But when such a check was 
made, it could only lead to the recognition that within the Marxian 
categories the presuppositions of Bauer’s scheme were, in essence, the 
only possible ones. The increasingly higher organic composition of capital 
and its consequence, the declining rate of profit, cannot be eliminated 
from any set of assumptions without relinquishing the claim to a Marxist 
line of reasoning. 

It is a weak argument by which Helene Bauer tries to break the chain 
of Grossmann’s conclusions from Marxist premises. She blames him for 
having overlooked the role of depressions in prying the ship of capitalism 
loose from the rocks. In the depression, she argues, existing capital loses 
part of its value; consequently, the same amount of surplus value has 
to be related to a smaller amount of capital, and thereby a higher profit 
rate is restored. This, indeed, expresses in Marxist terms a truth which 
no modern theoretician would deny. Should we then draw the conclusion 
that capitalism feeds on depressions, that the capitalist order will survive 
forever—unless overthrown by the workers—provided only that depres¬ 
sions are frequent enough and of sufficient intensity to restore the profit 
rate whenever it would otherwise become too low for continued invest¬ 
ment ? 

The scaling down of capital values in a depression is an advantage for 
the individual who can buy depreciated assets and use them in the follow¬ 
ing period of prosperity. Obviously, however, he gains no more than his 
predecessor loses. In a strictly formal sense, it may be possible to maintain 
that depressions raise the rate of profit; actually, they of course reduce 
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the amount of profit received over decades by forcing the sale of some 
part of the product below the amount of cost, and therefore lower the ratio 
between profit and the original capital outlay. The possibility for new 
entrepreneurs to acquire capital assets at a written-down price in a de¬ 
pression permits the continued operation of factories which would other¬ 
wise have to close, but the experience that part of the capital outlay is 
periodically lost tends to be a deterrent to further investment. If depres¬ 
sions become more frequent, as they would have to do to compensate even 
temporarily for the effects of a continually declining rate of profit, this 
deterrent must in the end become overwhelmingly strong and stop in¬ 
vestment altogether. 

To supplement the depression argument, Helene Bauer refers to the 
distinction between “mass of profit” and “rate of profit”—and, just as 
other Marxist authors, fails to recognize or to remember that in the long 
run the growth of the mass is limited by the decline of the rate; finally, 
she mentions the potentialities of imperialism: 

The new capital increments [ Kapitalableger \, which organize themselves as 
independent units, are looking around for the most favorable opportunity of 
investment. If in the home country of the newly accumulated capital the rate 
of exploitation of labor power is too low, then a portion of this new capital 
will go abroad . 58 

Under the circumstances, this can only mean the less highly developed 
countries. Thus Helene Bauer borrows Rosa Luxemburg’s basic idea, and 
in the debate on the rate of profit that idea has a more legitimate place 
than in the discussion on the possibility of profit realization: capital 
emigration to countries with a lower organic composition of capital 
would indeed temporarily solve the troubles of capitalism if they were 
caused by “tendential fall of the rate of profit,” whereas the Luxem- 
burgian theory, as has been shown, cannot explain how a glut of the 
markets could be relieved by a mere exchange of commodities between 
the metropolitan and colonial areas. 50 

The theory which Grossmann had worked out in the 1920’s was 
presented, a decade later in a more rounded and effective form in which 
it reached a much larger audience, by John Strachey in The Nature of 
Capitalist Crisis.™ He gave a lucid analysis of the law of the tendential 
fall of the rate of profit and drew the conclusion that capitalism can sur¬ 
vive only if it accumulates enough to maintain, or even increase, the mass 
of profit despite the fall of the rate. Consequently, he saw capitalism 
caught in a fatal dilemma. In order to enable the capitalists to increase 
capital at so fast a pace, they have to hold their labor cost down; they 
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cannot afford to pay high wages or maintain social services on a relatively 
liberal scale. But by keeping wages and welfare budgets low, they restrict 
the market for consumer goods. 

It is clear . . . that it is just precisely today, when technical progress is proceed¬ 
ing at an unequalled rate, when the bottom is dropping out of —, that every 

available penny must be devoted to accumulation. And this is why . . . the 
capitalists in actual practice, far from trying to cure the recurrent gluts of the 
system by increasing the non-capitalists’ purchasing power, apply the paradoxical 
remedy of reducing everybody’s purchasing power either by cutting wages or 
raising prices . 61 

Lenin’s Theory of Imperialism 

The most influential piece in the Marxist literature on imperialism, 
Lenin’s pamphlet Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism, is poor in 
theoretical content. The booklet was written in 1916, in the midst of 
Lenin’s struggle against the defensists and pacifists. At that time he was 
probably too busy with the events which he regarded as the practical 
consequences of imperialism to spend much energy on an analysis of the 
causes, although he was the last to doubt that such analysis was basic to 
successful policy. 62 His point of departure was the view of twentieth- 
century capitalism as developed by Hilferding: since monopoly had re¬ 
placed competition—under the leadership of the banks—business men 
were calling for the assistance of government, and the modern state was 
glad to oblige and to back up its own nationals in the struggle for in¬ 
vestment opportunities, caused by the urge for capital export. Also im¬ 
portant, in Lenin’s view, was the control—not merely the supply—of 
raw materials—the “monopolies are most firmly established when all the 
sources of raw materials are controlled by the one group.” 62 Since the 
world was already divided among the great powers, the struggle for 
colonies as investment opportunities and sources of raw material was 
inevitably bound to lead to wars. 64 Lenin regards imperialism not merely 
as a “policy” which the capitalists might choose to omit or eliminate—as 
did Kautsky, whom Lenin takes to task on this account as on others 05 — 
but as the highest stage of the capitalist order itself. Being the highest 
stage, it is necessarily the one that immediately precedes decay—im¬ 
perialism is “capitalism in transition, or, more precisely . . . moribund 
capitalism.” 66 In this pamphlet the factor causing the rise of imperialism, 
monopoly, is also held primarily responsible for the impending doom of 
the capitalist order: 
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When a big enterprise assumes gigantic proportions, and, on the basis of 
exact computation of mass data, organizes according to plan the supply of pri¬ 
mary raw materials to the extent of two-thirds, or three-fourths of all that is 
necessary for tens of millions of people; when these raw materials are trans¬ 
ported to the most suitable place of production ... in a systematic and organ¬ 
ized manner; when a single centre directs all the successive stages of work right 
up to the manufacture of numerous varieties of finished articles; when these 
products are distributed according to a single plan among tens of hundreds of 
millions of consumers (as in the case of the distribution of oil in America and 
Germany by the American ‘Standard Oil*)—then it becomes evident that we 
have socialization of production . . . ; that private economic relations and 
private property relations constitute a shell which is no longer suitable for its 
contents, a shell which must inevitably begin to decay if its destruction be de¬ 
layed by artificial means; a shell which may continue in a state of decay for a 
fairly long period (particularly if the cure of the opportunist abscess is pro¬ 
tracted), but which will inevitably be removed . 07 

In Lenin’s later utterances another thought was given much room— 
that imperialism was self-frustrating because it would lead to a rebellion 
of colonial peoples, and that the latter would inflict a death blow on the 
capitalist system. This argument, however, plays no role in the book of 
1916. Possibly, but not likely, Lenin had not yet developed this idea; it 
is more probable that its absence was due to fear of censorship—the book 
was intended for circulation in Russia 68 —and the tsarist censor might 
have objected to any mentioning of possible native insurrections against 
Russia’s Western allies, Britain, France, and Belgium. 

Hilferding had already discussed the complicated task which the neo- 
Marxist theory set for the working class—on the one hand, the workers 
must fight monopoly and imperialism, and on the other, they must not 
try to turn the wheel of history back to competition and free trade: 

Not the restoration of free competition—an ideal which now has become re¬ 
actionary—must be the goal of proletarian policy, but rather the complete 
abolition of competition through pushing beyond capitalism. From the bourgeois 
dilemma of free trade or protectionism the proletariat can escape through the 
answer: neither free trade nor protectionism but socialism, organization of 
production, conscious regulation of economic life not for the benefit of the 
capital magnates but for the benefit of the whole society . 09 

The close relatives, imperialism and monopoly, were building the steps 
toward socialism, as Hilferding explains by a variety of arguments. 

Only through imperialism will the revolution, which capitalism has effected 
[by overcoming feudalism], be universalized, and that means also that the pre¬ 
supposition for the victory of the working class will become universal. . . . 70 
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The socializing effect of finance capital greatly facilitates the overcoming of 
capitalism. . . . 7J Finance capital, while completing the organizational founda¬ 
tions of socialism , also facilitates the transition politically. The action of the 
capitalist class itself, as it develops through imperialist policy, demonstrates to 
the proletariat the need of independent class policy, which can end only with 
final victory over capitalism. . . . 7 '~ 

Is it, then, on the other hand, enough for the working class not to be 
against monopoly and imperialism? Do the workers not have to be in 
favor of these “higher*’ forms of capitalist organization, just as they 
had, according to the Communist Manifesto and other Marxist writings, 
acted correctly by supporting the bourgeoisie against the feudal powers? 
Hilferding denies this emphatically. 

The workers’ conviction that the policy of finance capital will inevitably lead 
to warlike developments and thereby to revolutionary storms must not blunt the 
irreconcilable hostility of the proletariat against militarism and war, nor can 
the realization that the expansionist policy of capital will be the most powerful 
promoter of the workers’ victory be a reason for the latter to support that 
policy . 714 

All this is good Marxism, but the orthodoxy of the position does not 
make it less complex: Hilferding called upon the workers to combat 
that which, according to his own theory, they must wish to exist at least 
for the time being and even to grow in the near future. 

In all these points, Lenin follows Hilferding, 74 and he turns the edge 
of his criticism against Kautsky who thought to alleviate the dilemma 
by arguing, or at least implying, that the self-destruction of capitalism 
through imperialism and war was no necessary presupposition for the 
rise of the proletariat to power. Lenin did not take up the specific im¬ 
perialism theory of Rosa Luxemburg, nor did he specifically refer to 
the decline of the rate of profit. But the fact that the Luxemburg book 
had been written, and that Marx had supplied all the elements of an 
imperialism theory based on the falling tendency of the rate of profit as 
a consequence of rising organic composition of capital, 75 was probably a 
decisive factor in causing Lenin to give imperialism a strategic place in 
his picture of the capitalist world, and in his view of its impending fate. 

In his discussion of imperialism, Lenin became a strong promoter of 
the “labor aristocracy” theory of reformism. Like Sternberg and other 
later writers, he explained the growth of a nonrevolutionary labor move¬ 
ment in Western countries with the “bribing” of the upper stratum of 
labor by the bourgeoisie, which, according to this argument, took the 
means from the “loot” of imperialism. The booklet, Imperialism, the 
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Highest Stage of Capitalism, docs not itself say much about the role of 
the “aristocracy of labor,’* 76 but various writings of slightly later date 
present the theory. In an article “Imperialism and the Split in the Socialist 
Movement” (fall of 1916) Lenin wrote: 

Is there any connection between imperialism and that monstrously disgusting 
victory which opportunism (in the form of social chauvinism) has gained over 
the labour movement in Europe? 77 

He answers in the affirmative: 

A privileged upper stratum of the proletariat in the imperialistic states lives 
partly at the expense of the hundreds of millions of uncivilised people . 78 . . . 
Why does England’s [colonial] monopoly explain the (temporary) victory of 
opportunism in England? Because monopoly yields superprofits, i.e. profits over 
and above the capitalist profit which is normal and usual throughout the world. 
The capitalists are able to spare a part ... of these superprofits to bribe their 
workers, to create something like an alliance . . . between the workers of the 
given nation and their capitalists against the other countries . 70 

As a consequence, the struggle against imperialism becomes an instru¬ 
ment not only for depriving capitalism of an indispensable source of 
vitality but also for killing the archenemy within the labor movement, 
reformism. 


Has Neo-Marxism Made a Contribution? 

The contention that in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
the center of power shifted from industrial to finance capital appears 
doubtful and could only become convincing through stronger empirical 
evidence than its authors have offered; Luxemburg’s attempt to prove 
that the two departments of industry cannot grow without fatal incon¬ 
gruity suffers from the failure to recognize the possibility of capital 
transfers; the Grossmann-Strachcy version of the breakdown theory is 
based on the proposition of the tendential fall of the profit rate and 
thereby indirectly upon the labor value theory, which itself is untenable. 
In view of these shortcomings, have the neo-Marxists contributed at all 
to our insight into socioeconomic conditions or tendencies? 

The case for an affirmative answer can be based on the general argu¬ 
ment that it was useful to pursue some Marxian ideas to their logical end, 
because only in this way their faults and limitations would be made clear. 
Marx had let some loose ends dangle: he had neither developed his 
production schemes to the point where their purpose could be recog¬ 
nized, nor had he discussed the implications of the theorem of the 
falling tendency of the profit rate for international economic relations 
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with the thoroughness which this subject deserves. In order that criticism 
might find its true targets, it was necessary that some people should con¬ 
tinue these lines of thought, should explore the potentialities of these 
Marxian ideas. This point was of particular importance because neo- 
Marxism was the last expression of the deterministic trend in the move¬ 
ments for fundamental change. Not before determinism had run its course 
was the road free for a revival of the interest in the economic problems of 
the socialist society; as long as the tendency to believe that “history would 
know its way” was a living force, all attempts to consider in any detail the 
question of what ought to be was ruled out by the old ban against 
Utopianism. 

There arc other and more specific reasons, however, why the varieties 
of neo-Marxism might be classed as fruitful rather than futile errors. 
The causal relationship between monopolization and the greater statc- 
mindedness of business may not be so close as it appeared to Hilfcrding, 
but few if any observers would deny that there was some connection; 
especially the psychology of the European “cartel magnates” shows a 
definite affinity to the motives of that policy which economists call neo- 
mercantilism. The neo-Marxists have more effectively than any other 
school of thought focused attention on the phenomenon of imperialism 
at a time at which the colonial revolt was just announcing itself by some 
sporadic events which few analysts had yet identified as expressions of 
one great historical trend. Even with regard to the causes, the neo- 
Marxists, or at least some of them, were partly right. Although there was 
no reason to assume a secular tendency for the rate of profit to fall, in 
the last decades of the nineteenth century the increase in incomes prob¬ 
ably led to a greater capital formation than could easily be absorbed by 
domestic industrial development in Europe and North America, in 
spite of the speed of technological progress; and, consequently, a sub¬ 
stantial depression of the profit rate could only be averted by capital ex¬ 
port to underdeveloped countries. 

Against these positive aspects must be weighed the confusion which 
has been created, or at least promoted, by some neo-Marxist proposi¬ 
tions. The profits drawn from the colonies were important during some 
phases of colonial history, but Europe would certainly have been able to 
maintain approximately the same standard of living even if she had not 
received any interests and dividends—in the technical sense of the term— 
from her colonial investments; these sums can only have represented a 
modest addition to the aggregate profits in the European countries, and 
a very small addition to their national incomes. Nor were such interests 
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or dividends mainly responsible for the low standard of living of the 
natives. But Europe could not have lived so well as she did—and docs— 
without the products of colonial agriculture and mining, and the low 
prices which the colonies and semicolonics received for these products 
were one of the reasons why contact with Europe left the mass of the 
natives extremely poor by the standards of the white race. Sternberg was 
right in asserting that the European working class had a stake in im¬ 
perialism, but the principal reason was not the concessions in terms of 
employment which the employers were able to make because of their 
profits from colonial enterprise. The principal reason was the flow of 
relatively inexpensive rubber, oil, cotton, oilseeds, and many other raw 
materials and foodstuffs to Europe. Could standards of living in Europe— 
and in North America and other originally colonial areas in which Euro¬ 
peans had settled—have been maintained if coolie wages had been raised 
to a more decent level? By diverting attention from this problem, which 
could have been elucidated only through much careful and unbiased in¬ 
quiry, to the far less important issue of profits, the neo-Marxists have 
impeded the progress of knowledge on the fundamental relationship 
between Europe and her colonies. 

The worst error which Neo-Marxism supported was the belief that 
imperialism could only be the policy of capitalistic powers, and that there¬ 
fore a noncapitalistic state, such as the Soviet Union, was incapable of 
pursuing an imperialist policy. This was much more than a quarrel over 
a definition, it is, of course, logically possible to define imperialism in 
such a manner as to restrict it to expansionist movements undertaken in 
the pursuit of capitalist profit; the attempts by Communist states to 
dominate other nations politically and exploit them economically would 
then have to be described in other terms. But words have their own 
weight. Although the decision to call, for instance, the forced incorpora¬ 
tion of the Baltic States into the Soviet Union by some name other than 
imperialism does not logically involve a less severe condemnation, yet 
the actual effect of not attaching the imperialist label to these policies is 
that of mitigation of judgment, for no other applicable term possesses 
quite the same striking power. 

No general formula can be given by which to determine whether 
the damage caused by such impairment of views outweighs the good that 
has come from neo-Marxist theory. In the long run, the confusion will 
be dispelled—preconceived ideas, even if armored with a favorable termi¬ 
nology, will eventually succumb to a barrage of facts. In this, as in other 
respects, the question is simply whether we shall have enough time. 
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The Revival of the Analysis 
of the Desirable Society 


The Conservators of the Utopian Tradition 

Marxist criticism of Utopian thinking has never entirely suffocated the 
interest in the details of structure and in the operation rules of a socialist 
society. Even when Marxism dominated the socialist movement almost 
entirely, discussion of these problems could not be wholly avoided. In 
most instances, however—-Kautsky's essay: “The Day After the Social 
Revolution” being the most notable exception—the new Utopias were 
produced on the fringe or even outside of the Marxist movement. An 
example of the former is found in the writings by Jaures and Ballod 
(Atlanticus), which have been mentioned before; 1 of the latter, the 
most influential book was Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward, 2000- 
i 88 y? He was an outspoken centralizer and thus had his intellectual 
roots in Cabet’s rather than in Fourier’s work. He thought that by 
central direction of industry based on public ownership of all instru¬ 
ments of production, depressions and other causes of underemployment 
would be banned and productivity multiplied. 

The effectiveness of the working force of a nation, under the myriad-headed 
leadership of private capital, even if the leaders were not mutual enemies, as 
compared with that which it attains under a single head, may be likened to 
the military efficiency of a mob, or a horde of barbarians with a thousand petty 
chiefs, as compared with that of a disciplined army under one general. 3 

Everybody from the age of twenty-one to the age of forty-five was to 
serve in the industrial army; the selection of a person’s vocation was to 
depend on his own wishes, but the administration was to adjust the 
vocational distribution of the workers by regulating the attractiveness 
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of the different jobs, mainly through lengthening or shortening hours 
of work for the individual type of labor. The pay was to be equal for 
all, and the nation was to guarantee “the nurture, education, and com¬ 
fortable maintenance of every citizen from the cradle to the grave.” 4 
Bellamy thought that incomes should not be paid out in money, but the 
credit cards which he provided as a substitute would be classed as money 
by any modern economist. He writes in his fictitious account of the 
building of a socialist society: 

As soon as the nation became the sole producer of all sorts of commodities, 
there was no need of exchanges between individuals that they might get what 
they required. Everything was procurable from one source, and nothing could 
be procured anywhere else. A system of direct distribution from the national 
storehouses took the place of trade, and for this money was unnecessary . 5 

Distribution, however, was not to take place through ration stamps, 
but through a medium that permitted the expression of consumers’ prefer¬ 
ences; consequently the relations between society and the individual con¬ 
sumer were not, in fact, to be wholly different from the relationship of 
private sellers to their customers, although Bellamy apparently regarded 
the difference as fundamental: 

A credit corresponding to his share of the annual product of the nation is given 
to every citizen on the public books at the beginning of each year, and a credit 
card issued him with which he procures at the public storehouses . . . what¬ 
ever he desires and when he desires it. . . . This card is issued for a certain num¬ 
ber of dollars. We have kept the old word, but not the substance. The term, 
as we use it, answers to no real thing, but merely serves as an algebraic symbol 
for comparing the values of products with one another. For this purpose they 
are all priced in dollars and cents. . . . The value of what I procure on this 
card is checked off by the clerk, who pricks out of these tiers of squares the 
price of what I order . 6 

Determination of the price of each article was by labor cost, but with 
the working day rather than the working hour as a unit: since the 
more tiresome types of labor were rewarded by a reduction in daily 
working time, whereas all were receiving the same daily pay, the prod¬ 
ucts of those workers who had to labor less hours had to be more ex¬ 
pensive. 7 

The principle that was later called consumers’ sovereignty was to be 
carefully observed: 

The administration has no power to stop the production of any commodity for 
which there continues to be a demand. Suppose the demand for an article de¬ 
clines to such a point that its production becomes very costly. The price has to 
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In the details of his scheme, Bellamy shows genuine concern not only 
for equality but also for liberty. Whether his provisions would actually 
have safeguarded freedom is of course another question. The “industrial 
army” was organized quite autocratically. The divisions of this “army,” 
called “guilds,” were headed each by a “general,” who appointed all 
subleaders, but was himself elected by the “honorary members” of the 
guild, that is, those who had formerly worked in the same field of in¬ 
dustry and had been “mustered out” after having reached the age limit; 
only persons, however, who had passed through the lower ranks were 
eligible for the position of “general.” From the ranks of the “generals,” 
the honorary members of all guilds were to elect the ten department 
heads, and from the ranks of these (including those who had held the 
rank of department head previously) the citizens of more than forty-five 
years were to elect the president, the head of the government, and the 
head of the industrial army. Bellamy seems horrified at the idea that the 
active members of the “industrial army” might be allowed to vote in 
the presidential elections. “That would be perilous to its discipline, which 
it is the business of the President to maintain as the representative of the 
nation at large.” 9 Obviously, this self-perpetuating bureaucracy, re¬ 
sponsible only to the citizens of middle or old age to the exclusion of 
people in the years in which they are most active-minded, contains some 
serious dangers to the freedom of the individual. 

Passion for liberty is even more conspicuous in another modern Utopia: 
News from Nowhere by William Morris. 10 This book contains little 
economics: the good society, as seen by Morris, is social life based on 
voluntarism, without government or any sort of compulsion, and this 
principle will produce harmony and a healthy life for all without any 
elaborate economic organization. Next to freedom and brotherliness, 
Morris’s highest value is beauty. In the Ruskin tradition, he is opposed 
to capitalist industrialism not only because it is unjust and oppressive 
but also because it makes the world ugly. His Utopia, however, does not 
show how the livelihood of the people could be assured without industry. 
His contribution to socialist thought lies in the strengthening of ethical 
and esthetic criticism of capitalism rather than in the promotion of in¬ 
sights into the structural and operational problems of a socialist society. 
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In contradistinction, Jean Jaures has given a fairly complete picture of 
the economics of socialism, as seen by him, in his Organisation Socialiste . 
It is with his sketch that the modern enquiry into the working of the 
economic mechanism under a socialist system develops a realistic ap¬ 
proach, and he has at least vaguely sensed the existence of problems 
which socialist theory made explicit after the First World War. 

Jaures wishes to make incomes more nearly equal, and to this end he 
wants to transfer all instruments of production from individual to public 
ownership and thereby to abolish nonlabor income, but he is no equali- 
tarian fanatic: there must be a distinction between the actual amount 
of labor represented by a working day and the smaller apparent amount 
(between la journec de travail effective and la jour nee de travail ap¬ 
parent) . 

If, for example, a particular profession, say that of a physician, requires fifteen 
or twenty years of education or training, obviously the quantity of labor fur¬ 
nished by the physician, once he practises his profession, contains as a latent ele¬ 
ment the whole quantity of labor which he has spent to become a physician. 
Consequently—if wc assume . . . that he has not received any support . . . 
during his years of learning—a physician's ten hours’ day contains much more 
labor than that of a ditch digger who did not have to learn anything. Moreover, 
the quantity of labor furnished by a man during a day is not determined merely 
by the length of that day but also by the intensity with which he works, expend¬ 
ing his strength and straining his body. It is according to these principles that 
the National Council will regulate the remuneration of workers in the different 
industries . 11 

Further inequalities will result from the necessity of recruiting workers 
for the less attractive jobs. For the solution of this problem, Jaures relied 
primarily on the gravitation of workers to those industries or fields of 
service where jobs are abundant, and also on the natural difference in in¬ 
clinations: some jobs which are distasteful to the majority will still be 
attractive to some. Jaurcs’s explanations on this point almost resemble 
Fourier’s suggestions that children’s propensity for mud-playing might 
be utilized for some cleaning jobs. But Jaures apparently realizes that 
these factors will not completely solve the problem of vocational distribu¬ 
tion, and since he insists on free choice of vocation he falls back on dif¬ 
ferentiation of wages as a last resort. 12 

Unlike Bellamy, Jaures has no objection to the use of money; he takes 
that use for granted. Like Bellamy, he determines the value of all com¬ 
modities by the labor time necessary for their production—or, rather, 
Jaures tries to do that, but he recognizes the existence of commodities 
which possess value quite out of proportion to the amount of labor by 
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which they were created. His treatment of this phenomenon is unsatis¬ 
factory, 13 but the concessions which he makes to the utility concept of 
value imply the acknowledgment that a socialist system needs methods 
of economic calculation not based on a labor-value concept. Much of the 
later development of socialist theory consisted of making this idea explicit 
and spelling out its consequences, 

Jaures believes that the determination of value by labor time underlies 
the capitalist economy of the present, as it will the socialist economy of the 
future, and that the exceptions also are essentially the same in both cases. 

Thus the socialist order does not have to bring any innovation, not to create 
anything new, either in the determination of prices or in the value of labor ; 14 
it will be subject to the same fundamental laws as the capitalist order; . . . 
there will be only one difference, but an enormous and decisive one, to wit: that 
all the labor furnished by the workers will yield them pay . 15 

And again he asserts: 

It is hardly given to man to change the essential order of things; he cannot in¬ 
fluence the course of his planet . . . but he can manage the surface of the earth 
a little better for his own pleasure and comfort. Likewise he can modify the 
distribution of wealth but he cannot alter the basic laws of its formation or 
purpose. With regard to the formation of prices and to the productivity of 
capital, I can only repeat what I have said before: collectivism can be regarded 
almost as a special case of capitalism . 10 

The idea that socialism must have a price system essentially like that 
of capitalism was destined to have a great future. Jaures was not yet in a 
position to explain how a price system could operate under full national¬ 
ization: It would have been difficult to develop such an explanation in a 
book for which the author disclaimed the character of a work on eco¬ 
nomic theory, 17 especially since Jaures presumably did not know the 
preparatory work done by such theoreticians as Walras and Wieser. 

If socialism is in the essentials so similar to capitalism, however, why 
then should we build socialism? Jaures’s principal answer is the reference 
to the advantage which the workers will gain through the abolition of 
surplus value. In his day, however, socialists had already begun to realize 
that aggregate surplus value represented only a relatively modest part of 
the national income in the advanced countries, and that consequently the 
abolition of surplus value could produce no more than a limited improve¬ 
ment in the position of the workers. Jaures may have vaguely sensed this 
trend; in any event, he did not completely rely on the argument of the 
abolition of surplus value to support the demand for socialism, but also 
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suggested that a socialist order would find employment for the unem¬ 
ployed and thereby increase the social product: 

The first act of the nation, after it has become sovereign in the economic field 
as it is now sovereign in the political field, will be to end unemployment by 
incorporating the army of the unemployed in the army of labor. ... It is 
extremely probable that the newcomers will not simply take their part of the 
sum total of the jobs that were previously available but that this sum will sud¬ 
denly be magnified: while there are now more weavers to produce garments, 
there are also more carpenters to produce furniture, more masons to build or 
improve houses, more agricultural workers to fertilize the available land and 
to obtain from it more grain and more wine. In this way, through simultaneous 
and corresponding expansion of all branches of production, there will be a 
universal increase in well-being, in consumption, in work, and thus the circle 
of production will be widened and not broken by receiving the unemployed. 
With the absolute disorder of present production such a development cannot 
take place now. For if an industry decides to “overproduce,” that is, to produce 
in excess of known and certain demands, it will not be able to market its products 
because the other industries will not follow suit and consequently there will be 
a shortage of purchasing power. In contradistinction, the nation, by compre¬ 
hensive action, can raise production in all its parts without creating overproduc¬ 
tion for the very reason that all parts arc expanded . 18 

This idea anticipates some thoughts which were brought into the fore¬ 
ground during the depression of the 1930’s by such “planners” as Mordecai 
Ezekiel. 19 Jaures is not aware of all the requirements of such an expan¬ 
sion plan, but here, too, he dimly sees a principle which was destined to 
become a crucial point in later discussions. 

In some respects Jaures’s sketch of a socialist society reflects the con¬ 
temporary controversies between revolutionary syndicalists and political 
socialists. The syndicalist position is rejected: 

The slogan “the mines for the miners” may be an interesting and even useful 
proposition; it may familiarize some workers with the principle of association 
and of the industrial republic; but it is not the socialist solution. The latter is: the 
mines for the nation—not in order that the nation may exploit all natural re¬ 
sources through its own administration but in order that it may delegate their 
exploitation to groups of workers under defined conditions which will maintain 
just equality among all . 20 

The socialist organization of the economy “must not lead to a com¬ 
pletely corporative system and thus lose its national and integral char¬ 
acter.” 21 Jaures warns against the emergence of an “economic state within 
the economic state.” 22 But Jaures is not an advocate of complete cen¬ 
tralization. Even in the event that 
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socialism will at first be established in a centralized form, that a central govern¬ 
ment will make the appointments for all positions in the organization of work, 
this authoritarian and hierarchical organization will soon be converted, by the 
force of circumstances, into a system of decentralization with autonomous mem¬ 
ber groups. 23 

The certainty of such a development Jaures derived from the conviction 
that the nation would not tolerate the concentration of supreme economic 
power in the same hands which would already hold the ultimate political 
and military power. Consequently, the nation 

will institute, side by side with the military and diplomatic government, a 
Supreme Council of Labor, which will be in charge of the machinery of produc¬ 
tion, that is it will have to determine the average quantity of labor necessary to 
produce each commodity; and the actual directors of industry will be chosen 
through election in each group or industrial administration. 24 

Moreover, it does not seem probable to Jaures that a centralized organiza¬ 
tion will exist even in the beginning, for he believes that the socialists can 
hardly conquer power except through the support of the “unions of work¬ 
ers and peasants and professional groups” and consequently will have to 
insure the autonomy of the latter. “The authoritarian and dictatorial con¬ 
cept of Louis Blanc and the anarchist concept of Proudhon tend to com¬ 
bine, and in a living and complete socialist system they will be in mutual 
equilibrium.” 25 

Jaures’s sketch of a socialist society has not been equaled in its combina¬ 
tion of realism and imaginative power by any of his immediate successors 
in neo-Utopian thought. The book by Karl Ballod, Der Ziif(iinftsstaat, 2(i is 
a calculation of the national product as it could be achieved if a central 
administration of the economy secured the concentration of production 
in factories of the most efficient type; the most perfect methods in agri¬ 
culture are also assumed. He tried to calculate the number of years which, 
given his assumptions, each person would have to work in a national 
labor service to satisfy the minimum needs of society—an analogy to 
Bellamy’s industrial army—and arrived at the result that a period from 
five to seven years of service for all young men and women would suffice 
for the purpose; after having made his contribution, everybody could 
live as it might please him, receiving a modest pension. The techno¬ 
logical calculations have undoubtedly required a great deal of labor, and 
might have been interesting if the author had submitted them in detail. 
The whole book, however, is poor in economic content. The mode of 
operation of the economy is not made clear. Moreover, the socialist society 
is conceived essentially as a “closed state . . . which produces all its needs 
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within its own territory,” 27 but the author has failed to realize that this 
assumption puts a great question mark on all his calculations—his data 
were taken from an economy in which foreign raw materials, foodstuffs, 
and other commodities were widely used. Even during the First World 
War, Germany, which supplied the data, was by no means on a basis of 
self-sufficiency. Ballod could hardly have corrected his error even if he 
had realized it: to calculate the additional labor requirements which 
would follow from autarchy or near-autarchy would have been a super¬ 
human task. 

A greater contribution to the economics of socialism was made by Karl 
Kautsky's Am Tagc nach dcr Sozialcn Revolution 2R Kautsky raised a 
number of important questions and thereby helped to open avenues of 
fruitful thought although many of his answers were unsatisfactory. 

As the name of his pamphlet indicates, Kautsky was not concerned 
with the final form of socialist society but with the transitional regime 
that would be established in the first years after a decisive victory of the 
Social Democratic party. For this society, he strongly advocates the reten¬ 
tion of money as a universal means of exchange: 

Money is the simplest means known up to the present time which makes it 
possible in as complicated a mechanism as that of the modern productive process, 
with its tremendous far-reaching division of labor, to secure the circulation of 
products and their distribution to the individual members of society. It is the 
means which makes it possible for each one to satisfy his necessities according to 
his individual inclination (to be sure within the bounds of his economic power). 
As a means of such circulation money will be found indispensable until some¬ 
thing better is discovered. To be sure many of its functions, especially that of 
the measure of value, will disappear, at least in internal commerce . 29 

What does Kautsky mean by his contention that money will no longer 
be a “measure of value”? In his opinion, it is only in a society producing 
for exchange, as for instance in the capitalistic society, that the “law 
of value” holds. 30 Only in such an economy is socially necessary labor 
time the standard governing the exchange of commodities. In a society 
with social property in the means of production “the necessity of regulating 
production by the exchange of equal values will cease. Therewith also 
will disappear the necessity of money as a measure of value. . . . The 
price of products themselves can now be determined independent of their 
value.” 81 

How are prices to be set under socialism? Kautsky raises this all- 
important question, if not quite explicitly, at least by so clear an implica¬ 
tion that it cannot escape the reader’s attention, but does not even attempt 
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a full answer. Kautsky only says that “the amount of labor time embodied 
will always have an important bearing on its value and it is probable 
that the inherited price would be approximated.” 32 He apparently as¬ 
sumed that the economic administration would be entirely free to set 
the price as it might see lit. By what considerations, however, would the 
administration be guided? This question remains open. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of Kautsky’s contributions is the state¬ 
ment: “When we expropriate capital we must at the same time take over 
its social functions.” 33 It is, of course, good Marxism to maintain that 
capitalism has a historic function, but Kautsky’s sentence reaches into 
an area which Marx tried to avoid—the requirements of economic ra¬ 
tionality which are independent of the particular institutions of a particu¬ 
lar economic society, and especially of its property system. To recognize 
such requirements involves the acknowledgment that “economic laws” 
are not of a merely historic character. Kautsky does not make any such 
acknowledgment, but he tries to explain why socialism will meet the 
common requirements of all rational economic activity better than capi¬ 
talism. Much weight is laid on this point, for he docs not believe that the 
confiscation of surplus value will yield enough to raise perceptibly the 
workers’ standard of living. Since the government will have to reserve 
part of the industrial product to provide for economic expansion, and 
since the income and property taxes of the capitalists will have dis¬ 
appeared, 

there is none too much remaining over from the present income of the capitalists 
to be applied for the raising of wages even if we confiscate capital at one stroke. 
There is even less if we wish to compensate the capitalist. ... It will be one 
of the imperative tasks of the social revolution not simply to continue but to 
increase production. The victorious proletariat must extend production rapidly 
if it is to be able to satisfy the enormous demands that will be made upon the 
new regime. 

This increase is to be assured by concentrating production in the techno¬ 
logically most advanced factories, 34 as Ballod had already suggested, by 
economies in the transportation and distribution apparatus, 35 and by the 
abolition of “parasitic” industries, by which Kautsky means the little 
shops, which “maintain a wretched existence today ... not because 
these shops are necessary but because their possessors are in despair of 
finding their bread in any other place or because they cannot earn enough 
by wage labor and seek a supplementary occupation.” 36 Moreover, so¬ 
cialism will succeed in eliminating the temporary setbacks in industrial 
production as caused by depression. 
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The idea that socialism must increase the social product and not 
simply change its distribution had not originated with Kautsky; at the 
time he wrote his pamphlet this idea was already in the air, and the fact 
that the most authoritative interpreter of Marxism so determinedly re¬ 
jected the kind of socialism that put its hopes on a more equal distribu¬ 
tion of income was an important symptom. But as presented by Kautsky, 
the postulate that the cake be enlarged and not merely cut into more equal 
slices, exposed the socialist movement to a dangerous attack: elimination 
of obsolete workshops and concentration of production in the most 
efficient plants might not necessarily require socialization of the instru¬ 
ments of production. Kautsky himself had indicated that the American 
trusts had already carried out the concentration process to a considerable 
extent, and the “parasitic” shops were almost certain to succumb to the 
competition of large enterprise. The reader of Kautsky s utopia might 
well have thought that a kind of supercapitalism, with its social abuses 
corrected by legislation, might be a better answer to the basic social 
problems than socialism—although Kautsky was the last to favor such a 
conclusion. 

The late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries produced other 
utopias, but none of them exerted any far-reaching influence either on 
the development of socialist theory or on the course of the Socialist move¬ 
ment. 37 It is true that in the last years before the First World War the 
groundwork was laid for the great advance of socialist theory in the 
inter war period, but this preparatory work was done in the main by some 
of the critics of socialism and not by the socialists themselves. The period 
from 1900 to 1914 was unfavorable to the emergence of a realistic theory 
of socialism because one wing of the socialist movement was committed 
to Marxism which offered no basis for such a theory, and the other wing 
was too much under the influence of the historical and institutionalist 
schools—which just then experienced their last flowering—to be greatly 
interested in any sort of theoretical analysis. Schmoller, Brentano, and 
Commons gave important inspiration to Bernstein, Renner, the Webbs 
and all their friends; if ameliorative legislation made it possible for 
capitalist society to “grow into” socialism, this process might still require 
many struggles, but not necessarily any kind of action that would have 
to be guided by a complete plan of the future society. Most revisionists 
and reformists believed just as strongly as the Marxists—though for differ¬ 
ent reasons—that history would know how to find its way, and that 
therefore a return to the Utopian approach would be a mistake. 
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The Guild Socialists 

Up to the late i92o's, only one sizable school of thought among the so- 
cialists defied determinism and concerned itself seriously with the struc¬ 
ture and operation of the future society. This was a group of intellectuals 
mainly in Britain, who accepted the goal of revolutionary syndicalism but 
not its methods, and called themselves Guild Socialists. They were in¬ 
tellectual heirs of Carlyle and Ruskin, whose ideas had been revived by 
Matthew Arnold, Hilaire Belloc, and Gilbert K. Chesterton. 13H All Guild 
Socialists combined the deep-seated mistrust against party politics and 
political mass organizations, which we find in “Shooting Niagara,” 39 
with the strong ethical idealism expressed in Carlyle’s earlier writings, 
and with the glorification of medieval institutions. Many Guild Socialists 
approached political and social problems from the artist’s point of view, 
as Ruskin had done, and shared his aversion to the ugliness of modern 
industrial civilization. Although guild socialism was thus a specifically 
English product, growing out of a tradition which has never been entirely 
interrupted since the early part of the nineteenth century, it was at the 
same time a part of the European neoromantic movement. The Wander - 
vogel, of course, knew nothing of the movement on the British Isles, and 
the Guild Socialists were unaware of any affinity of their endeavors to 
forces outside England, excepting only American and Latin syndicalism, 
yet there is a similarity of spirit between some of them, especially the 
group around A. J. Penty, and the German youth movement, which shows 
very clearly the existence of common roots. 

The Guild Socialists, like the syndicalists, proposed a society based on 
self-governing vocational bodies, which they called guilds to signify the 
close relationship to medieval tradition. 40 These corporate units would 
enter into contractual relationships, providing for the distribution of 
commodities and for the common needs of all. At least the more extreme 
representatives of the guild principle wanted the autonomy of the guilds 
to be restricted, in the interest of society as a whole, only by contracts 
into which the guilds enter voluntarily; some of the more moderate Guild 
Socialists, however, seem to have favored the retention of the state as an 
entity possessing limited functions in its own right. The Guild Socialists 
did more thinking about the problems of a functionally organized society 
than any other school, including Sorel and his friends, but their efforts 
revealed the weaknesses of that conception of society more clearly than 
did the criticism of any opponent. 

In the controversy between the two great divisions of socialism—the 
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school which believes in centralized control of the instruments of pro¬ 
duction and the school which believes in control by local or vocational 
groups—the latter has always had difficulty explaining how equality of 
opportunity could be secured for the various groups. It would be palpably 
unjust to leave to each group of workers the particular instruments of 
production on which they happen to work, without at least a compensa¬ 
tory charge for the natural advantages of one type of natural resource, 
equipment, or activity over the other. Some coal mines may require far 
less labor per unit of product than others, and the coal miners generally 
may be in a better bargaining position for their product than the workers 
in furniture plants. The Guild Socialists have not overlooked this prob¬ 
lem. Although they differ widely among themselves in their ideas about 
the restrictions that should be imposed upon the individual guild by the 
community at large, none of them is willing to let the guild have an 
entirely free hand in exploiting its position and resources. All wings of 
the guild movement advocate a tax levied from the guilds as “a substitute 
for economic rent.” However, it is easy enough to state this principle, but 
difficult in practice to draw the line between rent and the reward of 
efficient management and labor. Higher yield of coal mines as compared 
with furniture production may have any of a number of reasons. There 
probably will be a genuine rent factor, originating from the relative 
scarcity of coal deposits, and it would be just and fair to tax it away. But 
part of the higher yield may be due to a greater willingness of the coal 
miners to work hard, or to a greater ability on their part to choose the 
best men as managers. It would be evidently unwise to tax away this part 
of their extra revenue, for in a guild society unusual exertion in work and 
care in the selection of leaders must be rewarded by a premium, other¬ 
wise no high level of efficiency can be maintained. It may be possible to 
find practical solutions to this problem, but if so it is a serious and diffi¬ 
cult task, and the Guild Socialists have never made any real effort of 
translating their abstract formula into terms of economic reality. 

Even more important than their failure to dive into the difficulties of 
equalization of opportunity between groups, is their unawareness that 
the community needs power to function as a judge between the guilds, 
and that this power must have an economic basis. It is difficult enough for 
the state to check the power of the few capitalists, when the process of 
concentration has reached a high degree, but the greatest capitalistic 
combination is not nearly as strong as those guilds would be on which 
society would depend for the necessities of life. We shall discuss this 
problem later. 
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The Guild Socialists differ in their opinions about the role which the 
state should assume in the new society. One school, led by S. G. Hobson, 
wants to retain the state as the bearer of “civic sovereignty,” holding power 
over the guilds. But since all administrative functions are to be trans¬ 
ferred to a “civil guild” of civil servants, the main substance of state power 
would be legislation. Against this scheme the objection has been raised 
that legislative without administrative power means little, and that there¬ 
fore, the state, in Hobson’s proposals, would become not much more than 
an empty shell. 41 It is true that Hobson reserves for Parliament, as the 
supreme state organ, the right of calling the civil guilds to account, so 
that it may have means to assert its sovereignty, but this does not provide 
a sound balance of power without continual conflict. The state would 
probably always feel unsafe without an administrative machinery of its 
own, and might strive to develop it at the expense of the guilds. The 
guilds would certainly strive for sovereignty, and this basic conflict would 
come into the open in innumerable practical details. For instance, Hobson 
proposes that the guilds should finance the government, 42 and since they 
control economic life, there is hardly any other course open. The budget, 
then, would have to be negotiated between Parliament and the guild 
congress, the convention of all guilds. But who is to decide if the two 
bodies cannot agree? From the principle of civic sovereignty, which Hob¬ 
son emphasizes so strongly, one might draw the conclusion that the final 
decision on fiscal policy would rest with Parliament. 42 But then the 
guilds would only have advisory functions in budget matters, and evi¬ 
dently this is not what Hobson wants. On the other hand, if the guilds 
have the financial control, then Parliament does not have any real power, 
because the execution of almost any law can be prohibited through the 
refusal of funds. 

The position of the other school, of which G. D. H. Cole was the out¬ 
standing representative as long as he was a Guild Socialist, 41 has under¬ 
gone a considerable change. Originally, Cole advocated a sharing of 
sovereignty between the state and the guilds. But this division would cer¬ 
tainly not lead to a peaceful state of affairs, and when his critics stressed 
this argument, Cole clarified his views and, without changing his aims, 
greatly modified his practical proposals. Now he considered every politi¬ 
cal theory false “which assumes that one man can represent the other, 
not ad hoc, in relation to a particular purpose or group of purposes, but 
absolutely.” 42 Therefore, the functions of the old government machinery 
should be so reduced that it would “wither away,” 46 and the new society 
should be built entirely on the “functional” principle. The task of direct- 
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ing production should be left to the guilds, and the consumers’ interests 
should be represented partly by cooperatives, partly by special councils, 
each of which should be in charge of some field of community service 
(Collective Utilities Council, Cultural Council, Health Council). These 
consumers’ cooperatives and councils should be in closest contact with the 
guilds, and Cole is extremely optimistic about the likelihood of harmoni¬ 
ous relations between producers’ and consumers’ organizations. 47 How¬ 
ever, he recognizes the need for coordination of activities between the 
various guilds and between guilds and consumers’ agencies, and, there¬ 
fore, proposes the establishment of “communes.” This communal organi¬ 
zation is Cole’s substitute for the state, and its position would really be 
much firmer than that which the Hobson school wants to leave to the 
state organs. But Cole believes that the name of state would be misleading 
for the commune, because it will not be based “on the false theory of 
undifferentiated representation.” 48 The commune would not consist of 
directly elected representatives, but of delegates from the guilds, the co¬ 
operatives, and the councils. There would be a communal organization 
on a local or even a “ward” basis, and another organization along the 
same lines for a whole region, finally a national organization. 49 Beyond 
that, he mentions the possibility, without going into details, that an inter¬ 
national body might be needed. While Hobson wants to preserve the 
state in its old form beside the guilds and, therefore, has to strip it of 
its entire administrative function to make room for autonomous guild 
life, Cole builds the state—although he tries to avoid the name—on the 
guild principle, makes it really a common organ of the guilds, and 
therefore, can afford to let it have a wider range of function, without 
prejudice to the guilds. Certainly Cole’s theory is a superior form of 
guild socialism, yet it is still open to the fundamental objections against 
the whole school. 

Cole allocates the handling of five specific groups of problems to 
the communal organization: 

a. financial problems, especially the allocation of national resources, provision 
of capital, and, to a certain extent, regulation of incomes and prices; 

b. differences arising between functional bodies on questions of policy; 

c. constitutional questions of demarcation between functional bodies; 

d. questions not falling within the sphere of any functional authority, includ- 
ing general questions of external relations; 

e. coercive functions. 50 

How could the community have the power of functioning as an arbiter 
in the conflicts of interests which are bound to arise over these matters? 
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Suppose a majority decision in the communal body is not accepted by 
the railwaymen and perhaps one or two other powerful guilds, and they 
go on strike, what is then to be done? Cole answers: 

It is clear that direct coercion of such a group by means of an economic boycott, 
if the social opinion of the community is aroused, would be possible, but ex¬ 
tremely undesirable. It is, however, necessary to point out that this difficulty can 
be raised in very much the same way whatever the social system may be; for we 
do not find it easy to coerce large and powerful groups today, although the 
State is nominally and theoretically equipped with full authority to do so . 51 

The latter argument is unconvincing. In a guild society, the vocational 
groups would be much stronger than they are in the present order. In 
the first place, the individuals who have a vested interest in an industry 
would no longer be divided into capitalists and workers. One unified group 
would own the plants and carry on the work, and since this group would 
be fully in control of operations it could prepare its resistance against a 
majority decision undisturbed. Whatever advantages there are in the 
elimination of the class struggle from individual industries, it must 
have as a concomitant either a strictly competitive economy without 
concentration of economic power or national control of industries, if the 
community is not to be torn to pieces by the mutual strife of organized 
monopolistic groups for which no impartial power is strong enough to lay 
down the law. 

The psychological as well as the material characteristics of the guild 
society would favor the resistance of the guilds to the community. In 
that type of society, the first loyalty of the individual would belong to his 
fellow workers in his particular vocation. In an indirect way only would 
the citizen participate in the election of the community organs, and 
this is symbolic of the whole political philosophy with which the in¬ 
dividual would be imbued. The analogy between guild socialism and 
medieval institutions carries farther than the Guild Socialists themselves 
are prepared to admit. In the new guild state, the community would be¬ 
come involved in the same kind of deadly struggle with sectional interests 
—only the sections would not be geographically but vocationally deter¬ 
mined—which the national power, represented by kings and emperors, 
had to wage against their vassals who stood between the citizen and the 
government of the nation. 

This points to another objection against guild socialism. Is it true, as 
the Guild Socialists assume, that one man cannot be represented by 
another except with regard to a specific function? Is it not possible for 
one man to say: “I know this person, my fellow citizen, to hold similar 
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ideas to my own on state and society, and, therefore, I want him to cast 
my vote on the many issues which I have no time to study, and on which 
I, being only one among millions of citizens, cannot even be consulted 
for technical reasons?” To be sure, the opinions of the representative may 
be more easily foreseen by the represented if the former is only to vote 
on issues in a limited field, but the most important issues cut across a 
great many fields. It may be excellent for me if the delegate from my 
guild to the Collective Utilities Council of the Cole scheme votes for 
measures insuring low electricity rates. But this advantage may be greatly 
outweighed if the same man votes for a delegate to the local Commune 
who helps to pass a tax law contrary to my opinions of justice, or for 
an insufficient appropriation of funds for my children’s school. Also, the 
man whom I consider the best, from a strictly vocational point of view, 
to lead my national guild, may have entirely different views from my own 
on foreign policy, on which he has to decide as a member of the National 
Commune—or on which a member of that Commune, delegated by him, 
has to decide. 

Except in limited fields, functional representation is highly unsatisfac¬ 
tory because the most vital questions are interfunctional, that is, they 
require the weighing of the significance of different functions, and because 
as a member of the community every person is interested in a great many 
functions other than his own. If I am a metal worker, this does not mean 
that another metal worker, as my representative, will act according to 
my opinions on the relative importance of schools and armament, between 
which the financial resources of the national community may have to be 
divided. Man is never primarily a metal worker or a truck driver or 
a physician, but a proletarian or a middle-class man, a man of conserva¬ 
tive or radical temperament, an enthusiast for the arts or a person in¬ 
different to esthetic values, and so on almost ad infinitum. If the Marxian 
emphasis on the class struggle was one-sided, how much less realistic still 
is the idea that not the social position of a person as a worker, a farmer, 
or a capitalist, but his vocational specialty within each of these categories 
should determine his outlook and main interests! However serious the 
shortcomings of “undifferentiated” representation, we are much more 
likely to have our representative act according to our own views if we 
elect him on the basis of his general political, economic, and social outlook 
than if the basis of election is functional. 

After 1918, when guild socialism reached the peak of its popularity, 
it became influenced by new ideas from outside of its own orbit. The 
Guild Socialists, like many other progressives in that period, were so 
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deeply impressed with the achievements of the second Russian revolution 
that they greatly underrated the fundamental difference between their 
own humanitarian creed and the Communist philosophy of class war and 
dictatorship. Since the Soviet system, particularly in its original form, 
bears an outward resemblance to a functional organization of society, 
many Guild Socialists believed that soviet communism was really a ful- 
fillment of their own ideal, failing to see that Russia is not ruled by freely 
elected soviets, but by the leadership of the Communist party. 52 

Another idea that affected the guild movement was a plan by Major 
Clifford Douglas to reform society through the reform of money. A. R. 
Orage, originally one of Hobson’s followers, became the liaison man 
between the Douglas group and the Guild Socialists. The Douglas scheme 
was one of many proposals which emerged in the post-1918 period and 
to an even greater extent during the great depression, suggesting that 
the economic evils of the age could be remedied through an increase of 
money in circulation. Most of these plans presented themselves as devices 
for breaking the monopoly of the bankers over production, and their 
authors and promoters considered themselves fighters against finance 
capitalism. Few of the Guild Socialists had paid much attention to 
monetary questions, 53 but for them too, “the City” and “Wall Street” 
were hostile symbols. Orage and Douglas used this point of contact to 
spread their ideas among the Guild Socialists and succeeded to some 
extent, but up to the end of the guild movement the Douglas scheme 
remained a matter of internal controversy. 

The guilds, if established according to the ideas of the Guild Socialists, 
would obviously have resembled producers’ cooperatives, formed by trade 
unions. The concept of this combination had a long history in the 
British labor movement. Around 1830, the labor organizations in Lon¬ 
don, under Owenite influence, had established their “labour exchange”— 
a cooperative store for the selling of goods produced by workers who were 
unable or unwilling to obtain jobs from employers. In the 1850’s, the 
Christian Socialists under the leadership of Charles Kingsley, Frederick 
Maurice, and John Ludlow had founded cooperative shops, and as late 
as the 1870’s the British trade unions had still cherished the idea of 
cooperative production: guild socialism now revived the plan of com¬ 
bining trade unionism and cooperation. Since on all previous occasions 
the movement for producers’ cooperatives had suffered defeat, it was 
essential for the Guild Socialists to demonstrate by practical experiment 
that such failure was not inevitable. 

A major attempt at demonstrating the ability of the workers to operate 
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an industry was made in the building trades. This branch of industry, 
as it is operated in Europe, does not require a great amount of capital. 
Perhaps there are other factors, too, that favor enterprise by workers' 
groups in the building trades, for not only English but also German 
experience points to the conclusion that in this field the producers’ co¬ 
operative is not as hopeless an undertaking as it is in the others/ 54 

Guild socialism reached the peak of its numerical strength after the 
First World War, but its political significance was greatest in its infancy, 
between 1910 and 1914. At that time it had a most inspiring effect on the 
younger generation of trade-union leaders, who were inclined toward 
socialism but dissatisfied with political action and worried by the idea of a 
“Leviathan” state, which might not leave any room for independent 
action, either by individuals or by groups. These men, important for the 
future of the British Labour party, might well have drifted away from 
socialism if there had not been a type of socialistic philosophy which they 
could reconcile with their aversion to a centralized political and economic 
organization. 

The Critics and Tiieir Contribution 

EARLIER ARGUMENT: SOCIALISM IS BOUND BY ECONOMIC LAW 

The cardinal concept of economic theory is economic value. In the course 
of the history of economics, value has been explained as a result either 
of the costliness or of the utility of commodities, or of some combina¬ 
tion of these two determinants; the most important cost theories are those 
which dissolve all costs into labor time. Both the necessity to spend labor 
on production and the utility of commodities are found in any economic 
order. It would therefore have seemed natural for economics to be de¬ 
veloped as a science applicable to any system of property, and to a centrally 
guided economy as well as to an economy based purely on exchange and 
free competition. 

At first sight the philosophical basis of early economics may appear 
particularly favorable to such a development of economic science. At 
the birth of economics, the concept of natural law, the law that was 
supposed to underlie all acts of positive legislation, dominated the minds 
of most thinkers. It would have been a plausible analogy to assume that 
the generalizations of economic theory were statements of natural rela¬ 
tionships, capable of expressing themselves alternatively in different sets 
of institutions. 

Here and there among the writers of the late eighteenth century this 
concept seems to have appeared like a flash, soon to be extinguished. The 
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principal trend of thinking went in nearly the opposite direction. Instead 
of applying the concept of the natural to those phenomena which are 
common to all forms of economic society because they originate from the 
nature of rational management of material resources, most writers of that 
age, under the influence of great political conflicts, identified the natural 
state of things with one particular form of the economy—the form based 
on private enterprise and on exchange; consequently, they regarded any 
attempt at comprehensive central regulation as artificial and therefore 
condcmnable. 

For thousands of years the ordering will had been that of political authority. As 
Western man set out to destroy authority, the problem of economic order be¬ 
came more pressing. No solution to this problem was logically possible under 
the circumstances unless one assumed that order need not be artificially imposed 
by authority because it already exists “naturally,” either actually or potentially, 
i.e. a natural law of harmony governs the activity of the cells of the economic 
body if it is left alone . 55 

Thus the merit of a “natural” order was accorded only to a system 
that would leave the movement of the economic “cells”—meaning the 
individual consumers and enterprises—undisturbed by directives or even 
inducements emanating from a central agency. This attitude of economists 
became hardened during the first half of the nineteenth century. “Natural 
value” was regarded almost exclusively as to be realized in exchange. 

Long after the natural-law school had lost its dominant position, most 
economists continued to treat the institutions of a private enterprise 
economy as the only “natural” and therefore legitimate arrangements 
which men could make for their material concerns. This opinion climate 
was unfavorable to any concept of economic law as applicable to all 
institutional settings in which men would try to minimize sacrifice 
and maximize results. A change came only with the replacement of the 
labor-value theory by an explanation of value as determined by marginal 
utility. On logical grounds, to be sure, the broader concept of economic 
law could have been just as easily developed on the basis of labor value, 
since there is nothing in the latter that would postulate the identification 
of the “natural” economy with the purely competitive economy. But 
the marginalists had to make a fresh start in writing all chapters of 
value theory, and thus came to recognize the undue narrowness of the 
previous ideas. 

The tendency toward such a broader view can already be found in the 
writings of Leon Walras, cofounder of the marginalist school. He 
restated the opinion of the “naturalists” as follows: 
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Every plan for the organization of labor, every plan for the organization of 
property is rejected by them a priori . . . not as contrary to the economic in¬ 
terest or to social justice, but simply as an artificial arrangement substituting it¬ 
self for a natural arrangement . 50 

This attitude, Walras argues, provides such economists as J. B. Say with 
a simple argument for rejecting socialism, but it is “as false as it is con- 
venient. ,, Man’s actions are not simply determined by instinct, like those 
of the animals, but he makes conscious choices and progresses from the 
good to the better, 

from the system of corporations, regulations and tariffs to the system of industry 
and commerce, to the system of laissez faire et laissez passer, from slavery to 
serfdom and from serfdom to wage labor. The most recent arrangements are 
superior to the older ones, not because the former arc more natural (the ones and 
the others are both artificial, and those of recent origin even more than the 
earlier systems . . .) but because the later systems conform better to the interest 
of humanity and to justice. Only when this consonance has been demonstrated 
is it justified to let “nature take its course” [quil jaut laisser jaire ct laisser 
passer]. And, on the other hand, if the socialist propositions are to be rejected, 
this can be done, if at all, only by proving them contrary to the interest of hu¬ 
manity and to justice . 57 

But Walras docs not deny that some economic categories are “natural”: 
he calls the price of a commodity a “natural fact,” because it results from 
utility and scarcity. 58 This natural fact is the object of study of pure 
economics f V economic politique pure] 59 The latter science, which in 
Walras’s opinion is essentially mathematical, must be distinguished from 
applied economics, the theory of production, which deals with the rela¬ 
tionship of persons to objects; 60 and finally, there is the theory of dis¬ 
tribution, dealing with relations among persons and with an object of 
study that is “moral, not industrial.” 61 “Nature creates the possibility of 
appropriating objects, but men carry out the appropriation.” 62 

The core content of the science of pure economics, as presented by 
Walras, consists of algebraic formulae expressing the interplay of those 
psychological and physical factors that determine supply and demand 
and result in the formation of prices. In view of later discussions, the 
most interesting formulae to us are those by which the prices of capital 
goods are determined. 03 The underlying rules are that in equilibrium 64 
(a) the aggregate prices of cost goods must neither exceed nor remain 
below the price of the product and (b) no good can have a higher price 
than another which is its full substitute; from the latter rule it follows 
that no good can have a higher price in one use than in another. Thus 
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a number of equations can be established, of the following general char¬ 
acter: 

3 P + 4 7 ’ = 25 
2P 2Q = 18 
+ iQ = 24 

P, T, and Q represent the unit prices of different kinds of producer goods, 
as expressed in some sort of numeraire, that is, measure of value, 05 and 
each equation represents the production of one unit of a different con¬ 
sumer good. The figures 2, 3, 4, attached as coefficients to P, T, and Q, 
correspond to the number of physical units of each producer good 
required in each productive combination, and the figures 25, 18, and 24 
indicate the price—expressed in the same numeraire as the producer-goods 
prices—of the three types of consumer-goods units created by the three 
production processes. It is clear that the prices of P, T, and Q can be 
found by solving these equations. It is equally clear that they can be 
determined by experimental variation ( tatonnement ) under the influence 
of the self-interest of buyers and sellers which operates in the direction 
of the equilibrium. The latter is the method of the market. 

Walras develops his equations on the assumption of exchange among 
actual persons, and thereby assumes a market economy, with private 
property both in consumers' goods and in instruments of production. Yet 
apparently he did so for no other reason than to base his calculations on 
the most easily intelligible assumptions. Walras cannot have wished to 
restrict the validity of his analysis to any particular institutional setting, 
otherwise he could not have explained commodity prices from condi¬ 
tions which exist independent of property arrangements. His rejection of 
the arguments of the “naturalists” against socialism confirms this con¬ 
clusion, and shows that in his thinking the concept of the “natural” has 
a different content from that of most earlier authors. At one point, Walras 
even abandons the assumption of private property in his explanation of 
pricing: in his sketch of a desirable society, 00 he puts the land in the 
property of the state, and still insists that land use will have its price. 

Present knowledge of Walras’s ideas, however, would not justify any 
interpretation that would attribute to him full consciousness of the 
difference between treating the laws of economics as the laws of a free 
enterprise economy, and regarding them as laws of all rational economic 
action. He speaks of prices and exchange without having explicitly adopted 
the broadened concepts developed by later authors—of exchange as a 
choice between alternatives, and of prices as the terms on which this 
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choice may be made. 07 Perhaps a more searching investigation into 
Walras’s extensive life work will reveal that he consciously used these 
concepts, through which exchange and price theory can be emancipated 
from the assumptions of capitalist institutions. Until such evidence can 
be adduced, Walras cannot be regarded as one of the economists who 
visualized a socialist order with a pricing system; he was, however, an 
important precursor of these economists. 

Walras was not a socialist in the generally accepted sense, but he was 
closer to the socialist position than all other early marginalists. He be¬ 
lieved that differences in personal abilities should express themselves in 
differences of income. He therefore regarded free competition as the 
best solution for the industrial and commercial sectors of the economy, 
but, in the name of equality of opportunity, demanded the nationalization 
of the land. 08 The latter should be leased by the government to cultivators 
and home owners on terms that would secure the ground rent for the 
state and thus enable the government to dispense with all other taxes. 09 
All natural monopolies should also be nationalized, and for the govern¬ 
ment Walras claims freedom in regulating the value of money. He does 
not think that free competition, in the wide area which he wants to 
leave to the competitive efforts of individuals, will establish itself auto¬ 
matically: “Instituting and maintaining free economic competition in 
society is a work of legislation, and of very complex legislation, which the 
state must undertake.” 70 

Several decades later, the “liberal socialist” Franz Oppenheimer de¬ 
veloped a social philosophy based on very similar principles. 71 Oppen¬ 
heimer regarded himself as a disciple of Henry George, Theodore 
Ilertzka, and Eugen Duhring; the roots of “liberal socialism” can also 
be traced to John Stuart Mill and Jean de Colins. 72 This, then, is the line 
of intellectual genealogy to which Walras belongs with regard to his 
general social program; but as a contributor to the development of so¬ 
cialist theory, his greatest claim to importance rests on the inspiration 
which he gave to a critic of socialism, Friedrich von Wieser. 

Wieser’s most important book is Der natiirliche Wert; it was published 
in 1889, in full knowledge of the work of the earlier marginalists: aside 
from Walras, Hermann H. Gosscn, William S. Jevons, and Karl Menger. 
The great principle that was implied in Walras’s writings, a common 
concept of value for all property systems, was now made explicit by 
Wieser. The title of his book was a program: he defined “natural value” 
as “the value resulting from the ratio between the available quantity 
of the good and its utility in the whole economy [aus dem gesellschaft- 
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lichen Verhaltnis von Giitermenge und Natzen ], that is, the value in a 
communist state.” 73 Even in a society or a state with a communist 
economic system commodities would not cease to have value. Needs 
would still exist, and available resources would still be insufficient for 
their complete saturation. Men’s hearts would still desire possessions. 
People would still regard all commodities, which are not free commodities, 
not only as useful but at the same time as valuable and would determine 
their value according to the ratio between the available supply and the 
demand—a ratio which is ultimately determined by marginal utility. 74 

It was important that Wieser applied his concept of value not only to 
consumer goods but also to capital goods. Any utility theory of value 
must derive the value of the means of production from the value (and 
therefore from the utility) of the means of consumption which can be 
created by the use of the former. But at this point the marginalists met 
a difficult problem: 

No means of production . . . can all by itself create a yield; each requires the 
assistance of others. . . . The rule that means of production receive their 
value from the value of their products gives only an appraisal for the factors of 
production in toto, but not for each of them separately. For the latter purpose 
it is necessary to develop a rule that will enable us to divide up the total product 
value into individual shares . 75 

The effort of developing such a rule, the marginalists called Ztircchungs- 
theorie (theory of imputation). Its details cannot and need not be dis¬ 
cussed here, and the many controversies among the marginalists over 
these details must not obscure the significance of this part of their work. 
By elaborating formulae for the determination of the shares of all pro¬ 
ductive agents in the value of the product, the “Austrian school” laid 
the ground for the concept of a national accounting system in a socialist 
society. 

Wieser did not sympathize with socialism but his opposition was mild; 
his use of the concept of a socialist (called “communist”) society was 
simply a methodological device, 70 not intended to prove anything for or 
against the feasibility or desirability of a socialist order. Wieser’s out¬ 
standing contemporary, friend, and critic, Eugen von Bohm-Bawerk, 
was somewhat more interested in forging weapons against the socialists. 
To Wieser’s idea of the common economic laws for socialism and capi¬ 
talism, Bohm-Bawerk gave the turn which remained the leitmotiv of 
antisocialist theory until after the First World War: the establishment 
of a socialist society would accomplish less than the socialists assume, be¬ 
cause many limitations from which they saw mankind suffer and which 
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they regarded as results of capitalist institutions were in fact conse¬ 
quences of the scarcity of resources, and many practices which they con¬ 
demned were necessary adjustments to that scarcity. 

Bohm-Bawerk used the phenomenon of interest to demonstrate the 
identity of the fundamental economic problems under socialism and 
under capitalism. His time preference or “agio” theory of interest, which 
was his most original contribution to economic science, took as a point of 
departure the statement that present commodities are generally regarded 
as preferable to commodities of like kind and quantity which will become 
available only in the future. Consequently, whenever a promise of future 
delivery of commodities or payment of money is exchanged for present 
commodities or present money, a larger quantity or sum of money must 
be promised in the future to compensate for the “discount” to which 
future satisfactions, and consequently future commodities, and conse¬ 
quently future money which will buy future commodities, are subject. A 
loan obviously consists of an exchange of present money for the promise 
of payment in the future, and Bohm-Bawerk’s theory therefore explains 
why the promised future payment must be greater than the sum presently 
received; the fact that, as a rule, this excess or “agio” is not paid as a 
lump sum with the capital when the latter becomes due, but in periods 
during the lifetime of the loan, is a matter of convenience only. 

It is not only in loan operations that interest plays a role, however. All 
production requires time, and hence can be interpreted as an exchange of 
present labor and present materials for future products, and therefore 
interest must be charged against the latter. The practical importance of 
this necessity follows from the different lengths of the production periods: 
the same reason which requires an “agio” on future goods in exchange for 
present goods, requires a greater “agio” on goods of the more distant fu¬ 
ture as compared with goods available in the near future. Consequently, 
the charging of interest means that productive processes which require 
long-range investment are economical only if they yield proportionately 
more than those which can be terminated earlier. 

Bohm-Bawerk enumerates a number of reasons for the phenomenon 
of time preference: the one easiest to understand and least controversial 
is the limited and uncertain duration of human life. Obviously, everyone 
would prefer a fraction of a hundred thousand dollars paid now to the 
full sum a hundred years from now. Even when much shorter periods 
arc considered, we prefer present possession because we are sure to be 
able to enjoy that which becomes immediately available, whereas we may 
not live to taste the pleasure that we have in prospect for next year or the 
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year after that. Like this “ subjective ” risk, all other causes of time prefer¬ 
ence registered by Bohm-Bawerk are based on physical or psychological 
conditions which are not dependent on any property system. Conse¬ 
quently, the excess of value of present goods over that of future goods is 
as inevitable in a socialist as in a capitalist society, and economic ra¬ 
tionality requires the recognition of interest as a cost factor in both sys¬ 
tems. Bohm-Bawerk maintains “that in the socialist state the community 
itself would apply, and would have to apply in its relation to the individ¬ 
ual citizens, the principle of interest.” 41 But if interest is to be charged 
against the product, then it is impossible to pay labor its “full product.” 
Thus socialism itself must adopt “the practice of making a deduction from 
labor’s product, the practice which today it condemns as ‘exploitation .’” 78 

To make this point clear, Bohm-Bawerk goes on to describe the in¬ 
justice if each worker were to receive money equivalent to the full physical 
product valued at present-day prices, regardless of the time when this 
product becomes available. In this event a forestry worker, who plants 
seedling trees, would have to receive a wage equivalent to the value of the 
trees when they arc ripe for cutting, and thus would be infinitely better 
oil than a bakery worker, whose labor serves current needs. 

But if the forestry workers are paid the same wage ... as the bakers—and 
this will be the only practicable solution—then the socialist state wall subject the 
forestry workers to the same “exploitation” as practised by the capitalist entre¬ 
preneurs of today. The state will charge a premium for present-day goods, and 
the worker has to accept a present wage ol 2 florins for a future product of 1,000 
florins. J he surplus value, however, which results from the eventual maturing 
of the seedlings into oak trees ripe for cutting is pocketed by the community, 
as genuine interest. Perhaps, or rather probably, the community will not keep 
this revenue but use it to pay additional income to its working citizens. But such 
later use of the previously received interest for the good of everybody does not 
alter the fact that the interest w'as received as interest. 7}) 

The emphasis which Bohm-Bawerk placed on the “exploitation” argu¬ 
ment and its refutation is symptomatic of the state of the discussion at the 
time of his writing: at that time the most important issue between the 
advocates of socialism and those of capitalism was still the distribution of 
income. Bohm-Bawerk argues, however, that the socialists would defeat 
their own purpose of increasing welfare if for the sake of their distributive 
ideal they were to remove interest as a regulator of resource allocation: 

. . . the central economic agency directing the national production must base 
its dispositions on a differential valuation of present and future goods, if these 
dispositions are not to become entirely impracticable and absurd. If future goods 
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were not valued less than present ones, then a productive process which promises 
a larger number of product units in the distant future would always be found 
preferable to a process which yields a smaller number of units in the present 
or the near future. Consequently, the available forces of production would have 
to be concentrated upon the physically most productive processes even though 
they will achieve their goals only in the most remote future. Thereby, of course 
. . . shortages and misery would be created in the present . 80 

From the impossibility of dispensing with a premium on present con¬ 
sumption Bohm-Rawcrk concludes “that the difference in value between 
present and future commodities is an elementary economic fact, not de¬ 
pendent on any human institutions .” 81 What depends on institutions is 
the decision of whether this difference in value shall become the source 
of private income, and whom it will benefit: 

A change in the social order may cause a change in the persons who receive the 
revenue from capital f Kapitalrcntc] and in their distributive shares by altering 
the distribution of property; but no change in the social order will or can alter 
the fact that the owners of present goods, when the latter are exchanged for 
future goods, will obtain a premium. Thereby it is proven that interest on capital 
is not an accidental “legal-historical” category, emerging just in our own indi¬ 
vidualistic age and destined to disappear with that age; but interest has been 
demonstrated to be an economic category, which has sprung from elementary 
economic causes and therefore must appear under any social organization or 
legal system, provided only that there is some exchange between present and 
future goods . 82 

The contention that interest is not a “legal-historical” category is di¬ 
rected primarily against the more extreme representatives of the historical 
school, who maintained that the shares in the national income 

are in reality not determined by any outside power [hohere Macht] or by any 
natural law, but they emerge as the result of a bitter struggle in which every 
party tries ruthlessly to exploit, by cunning as well as by brute force, the ad¬ 
vantages of its particular position and to seize as large a portion as possible of 
the available product \dcr gemeitisamcn Beute ] at the expense of the others . 83 

In opposition of this view, Bohm-Bawerk held that the distributive shares 
in national income were determined by economic laws valid regardless 
of the character of the social system or the constellation of political 
forces—laws that might be violated only at the price of deviating from 
rationality. Since men are trying to act rationally, the violators will often 
desist from their course upon realization of its effects, and thus the 
economic laws have not only normative significance but they permit us 
also to predict how the social product is likely to be distributed in the 
long run. 
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By thus attacking the extremists of the historical school and some 
other “force theorists,” Bdhm-Bawerk also hit at the unconditional belief 
in the power of social legislation and of the labor unions to increase the 
share of labor at the expense of the share of capital. By implication, he 
questioned many of the aims and tactics of the reformists among the so¬ 
cialists. He pursued this line further in the last article of his career: 
“Macht oder dkpnomisches Gesctz?” {Political Power or Economic Law?)> 
published in i9i4- S4 By counteracting the belief in the unlimited po¬ 
tentialities of ameliorative legislation and collective bargaining within 
capitalism, this part of Bcihm-Bawerk’s reasoning focused attention on 
the problems of a society in which the instruments of production would 
be communal property. But Bcihm-Bawcrk's last article also made a more 
direct contribution to the trend of thought which later produced com¬ 
prehensive analyses of the conditions of a socialist society: he acquainted 
German and Austrian economists with the terms “functional” and “per¬ 
sonal” distribution as introduced by John Bates Clark,—terms which 
greatly helped to elucidate Bohm-Bawerk’s own theory of distribution 
shares. 

Personal distribution decides what is the income of particular men. It gives to 
A, $500 a year, to B, $50,000, to C, $500,000, etc., regardless of the way in which 
any one income is obtained. What we call functional distribution decides how 
much is secured in a particular way. It makes the pay for a certain grade of 
labor $1.50 a day, regardless of who performs the labor. It makes the rate of 
interest 5%, regardless of who gets it. 85 

Bohm-Bawcrk and Clark thought that “the primary object of every 
theory of distribution . . . must be the functional distribution.” 86 The 
theory of functional distribution, identical with the theory of imputation, 
is clearly applicable to a socialist as well as a capitalist society. The 
administrators of socialist production must know how much a working 
hour of a mechanic possessing defined skills, or a plot of land of par¬ 
ticular description, or the use of some unit of a particular type of equip¬ 
ment for a defined period of time, should count as costs. The distinction 
between personal and functional distribution opened the way for the 
recognition that socialists could accept the need for accounting and 
could even recognize “eternal economic laws” without giving up or 
modifying their equalitarian aims. In the name of these laws, to be sure, 
economists could still oppose the idea that labor is the source of all value: 
they might argue that if no other value were recognized, enormous waste 
of resources would follow. But the distinction between functional and 
personal distribution tended to deprive this argument of its effect against 
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socialism, for clearly no economic law requires capital and land to be 
owned by relatively few individuals rather than by the community or by 
all individuals in equal portions. In order to make the shares in the na¬ 
tional product more nearly equal, it was necessary to remove or modify 
the inequalities in the ownership of productive wealth: this conclusion 
suggested by the new turn in economic theory was certainly acceptable 
to any socialist. 

Bohm-Bawerk may have wanted to take the problems of functional 
distribution out of the area of controversy over the ethics of the property 
system, but if this was his intent, he was not quite consistent in its pur¬ 
suit. Reticent though he was to take part in any political or ideological dis¬ 
cussions, 87 he gave his argument for the indispensability of interest in any 
rational economy a turn against the socialist “exploitation” theory, 
although this argument cannot reach the core of the issue of whether 
there is or is not exploitation. 88 Clark is less restrained. In forming the 
philosophical framework for his theory, this great economist rather naively 
assumed the existence of a “right of creation” 80 under which “the divi¬ 
sion of the social income into wages, interest, and profits is, in principle, 
honest,” 90 if only “each man gets what he himself produces” 01 Of 
course, this concept fails to meet the question of why it should be right 
that some people have the means to “create” more than do others, and 
with no more personal effort, that is, to make a contribution to the 
productive process independently of physical or mental exertion. In this 
respect, Clark was very nearly a Marxist with a reverse sign: as Marx 
had tried to show that a large part of the product is created by “unpaid 
labor” and suggested that therefore it should belong to the worker, so 
Clark thought he had proven the moral right of the capitalist to income 
from capital by demonstrating that the corresponding part of the product 
had been created by capital. 92 The truth of the matter, of course, is that 
the question of causation has only a tenuous relationship to the question 
of justice. 

The contributions which the development of economic thinking from 
Walras and Wieser to Bohm-Bawerk and Clark had supplied to the 
theory of socialism were summarized and extended by Gustav Cassel in 
his book, The Theory of Social Economy. 9 * “The principles of pricing,” 
he wrote, “arc . . . simply consequences of the general economic principle 
for the exchange economy.” 94 By “general economic principle” Cassel 
means the requirement “that under given conditions the highest possible 
degree of satisfaction of wants shall be achieved,” 95 and that conse¬ 
quently “every want which is satisfied is more important than each of the 
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wants that are left unsatisfied.” 90 To this end, prices must be so set as to 
equilibrate demand and supply: that, at least, is a condition of maximum 
want satisfaction in any economy which allows “the individual freedom of 
occupation and freedom of consumption within the limits imposed by 
his means” 97 The alternative, an economy in which all consumption as 
well as production is directed by central authority and which therefore 
would have no room for prices, is called a communist society by Casscl 
and is definitely distinguished from socialism. The latter he classifies as 
a form of exchange economy. From the universal applicability of the 
economic principle Cassel draws the conclusion 

that the principles of pricing hold good for every exchange economy, and are 
independent of the particular organisation of production within the economy. 
With regard to the latter, our present economy is marked by a predominance of 
private enterprise and private ownership of the material factors of production. 
These characteristics, it is true, have a considerable effect on the distribution of 
income, and consequently on the demand for different goods and on the direc¬ 
tion of consumption in the society, and have, therefore, in the long run a certain 
significance in the actual fixing of prices, though they do not affect the validity 
of the principles of pricing. These principles would remain unchanged in an 
exchange economy in which the state had assumed control of production and 
reserved to itself the ownership of the material factors of production 98 

If the principles of pricing arc the same in a socialistic and a capitalistic 
economy, then the prices which result from the application of these prin¬ 
ciples must also be the same, provided the data arc identical. The quoted 
passage explains why the latter is improbable: in a capitalistic society 
demand conditions could hardly be the same as in the presumably more 
equalitarian socialist society. The property arrangements may, of course, 
also have an influence on the supply of goods. But only to the extent that 
either the consumers exert their “pull” on resources in a different direc¬ 
tion, or that one property arrangement proves more effective than another 
in utilizing resources, can prices be influenced by the social order. Walras 
already would have affirmed this principle if he had been clearly faced 
with the issue: it is indubitably implied in his equations. Now, however, 
it was spelled out. 

In discussing interest in a socialist community, Cassel essentially repeats 
Bohm-Bawerk’s arguments, 09 in spite of the differences of opinion be¬ 
tween the Swedish economist and the Austrian school. Cassel adds, how¬ 
ever, the important thought that a socialist state could “within certain 
limits . . . decide itself what it will save” 100 and thus influence the sup¬ 
ply of capital—or, to use his happily chosen term: of capital disposal— 
and thereby the rate of interest. 
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Like Clark, Cassel was an opponent of socialism; his opposition, like 
Clark’s, was not, or at least not primarily, directed against communal 
ownership of the instruments of production but against the wage theories 
and contemplated wage policies of the socialists. Cassel’s opposition, how¬ 
ever, is more determined and, in some of its aspects, tainted with fanati¬ 
cism. For him, everything that interferes with the function of the price 
to equilibrate supply and demand is condemnable. Consequently, he re¬ 
jects all attempts to regulate wages on “independent, objective-ethical 
grounds.” 101 “A pricing process,” he writes, “which fixes wages on the 
principle of scarcity is indifferent to the distribution of income in the 
community.” 102 This is unalterable: the pricing process must not be 
used as a means to effect a different income distribution. 103 If some wages 
arc too low, the government may try to raise the educational level of 
those workers who do not have the skills that might help them to higher 
compensation, or facilitate the meeting of supply and demand on the 
labor market through an improved employment service, or establish a 
minimum wage for “underpaid” groups—underpaid, apparently, not by 
“objective-ethical” standards but by comparison with the equilibrium 
wage—or even limit the population growth; but in Gasset's opinion, even 
the socialists would eventually find that social progress can “be obtained, 
not by transferring income from one class of society to another, but sim¬ 
ply by measures as would raise the value of inferior labor.” 104 

Undeniably, these statements contain some truth, but by lack of quali¬ 
fication they compromise the true ideas which they express. In a particular 
industry a limited amount of unemployment, especially when distributed 
among all workers through a cut in hours or made bearable by insurance 
or welfare benefits, may not always be too high a price for the possibility 
to maintain a supraequilibrium wage if the equilibrium wage would be 
very low. Moreover, the stimulating effect of high wages upon tech¬ 
nological progress may make it advisable to keep wages generally some¬ 
what higher than the intersection of supply and demand curves for labor 
would indicate. By his intransigence, Cassel has impeded rather than 
promoted the realization on the part of the socialists that the abolition of 
capitalism would still leave policies limited by the fundamental laws of 
economic rationality. 

At the time when Cassel’s chapters on socialism were written, they 
represented, with one exception, 105 the most complete application of 
neoclassical theory to the problems of a socialist society. The reasons why 
he, as an opponent of socialism, made such an effort to elaborate the 
theory of the system which lie rejected are essentially the same that seem 
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to have motivated Wicser, Bohm-Bawerk, and J. B. Clark, but Cassel 
has stated them more clearly than any of his predecessors: “A comparison 
of the present system with the socialist system enables us to test actual 
economic processes and institutions as to their necessity”; furthermore, 
“the study of pricing in the socialist state is important in so far as it allows 
us to correct those misconceptions of the possible nature of a socialist 
system which have been so extravagantly fostered by unrestrained imag¬ 
ination and political rhetoric.” 100 

In explaining price formation in a competitive economy, Walras had 
already stated that the process may well begin with price offers or price 
demands based on uninformed expectations as to what buyers would 
have to pay or what sellers could get—with prix cries ati hazard, prices 
called at random. Then, as the suggested price would prove so high as to 
produce an excess of supply, or so low as to produce an excess of demand, 
it would be bid down or up, and thus the market would find its equi¬ 
librium through a groping procedure (par tAtonement). Undoubtedly 
the Austrians as well as the Cassel school visualized the process in the 
same way: Bohm-Bawerk, for instance, develops his “elementary law of 
price formation” in such a manner as to imply that the bidding, regard¬ 
less of the price with which it starts, will always lead to the same equi¬ 
librium price, and that consequently the starting price might well be 
chosen at random. 10 ' It might even seem to be quibbling to point out 
that the random character of the starting price in a capitalist economy 
was not explicitly stated cither by the marginalists, with Walras’s excep¬ 
tion, or by Cassel, or by ]. B. Clark. It seems almost equally a matter of 
hairsplitting to regret that none of these authors, and not even Walras 
(because he had spoken only of an exchange economy), had said in so 
many words that a socialist administration of the economy would have 
to start with prices called at random and then adjust them through a 
trial and error process to the conditions of equilibrium. How else should 
the problem of pricing in a socialist economy, which Cassel, Clark, and 
Bohm-Bawerk had posited, be solved in conformity with the general prin¬ 
ciples upheld by these authors? Yet if the two statements had been made 
in unmistakable form, the development of the theory of socialism might 
well have followed a less tortuous course in the interwar period. 

One author did make the random character of the starting price, espe¬ 
cially in a socialist economy, entirely clear to his readers already before 
the First World War, but those readers were relatively few, and this 
writing was almost forgotten when finally, after 1920, the significance of 
its basic idea began to be realized. In 1908, the Italian economist Enrico 
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Barone, a disciple of Vilfredo Pareto’s, 108 published an article “The 
Ministry of Production in a Collectivist State.” 109 He advises the ad¬ 
ministration of a socialist state first to ascertain the technical coefficients, 
that is, the proportions in which different commodities must be pro¬ 
duced, considering for instance that a certain amount of steel cannot 
be produced without a certain amount of coal, or that goods cannot be 
brought to the market without a proportionate supply of transportation 
facilities, which in turn are useless without enough goods to be trans¬ 
ported. 110 The administration should then insure a sufficient degree of 
capital formation, but not by forcing the citizens to save more than diey 
want to; rather, the administration should induce the citizens by a pre- 
mi um—corresponding, of course, to interest in a capitalistic economy— 
to defer part of their consumption and permit the administration to use 
the resources thus released for the production of capital goods. How 
should the administration determine that rate? 

Let it choose at random a rate of premium for deferred consumption; let it then 
see how much saving on the basis of this premium its people put freely at its 
disposition. Then let it find out if with this sum of saving it is possible to manu¬ 
facture such a quantity of new capital that it will be able, in the future, to put at 
the disposition of the people a quantity of products and consumable services so 
great that it can really give them the promised premium for deferred consump¬ 
tion. And by trial and error, raising and reducing the promised premium, it 
will eventually make its promise in terms which can be realized. By such a 
method it could provide for their greater future welfare without disturbing their 
free will and without interfering with that distribution which each one makes 
of the income he received for his work, between his present and future needs. 111 

In the terminology of present day economics, Barone suggested that the 
executives of a socialist society seek the rate of interest that would 
equilibrate the marginal efficiency of capital and the marginal time 
preference of the members of society; 112 and that this be done by starting 
from an arbitrarily chosen rate which then should be adjusted through a 
trial and error process. 

The same method is to be applied to commodity prices. The adminis¬ 
tration is to choose “a random series of equivalents”-—the latter term 
means prices and is used merely because the members of the socialist 
commonwealth are supposed to have an aversion to the “capitalist” 
vocabulary. Then the price series are to be subjected to an adjustment by 
trial and error, and in the first phase of this process all price combina¬ 
tions which would lead to the production of goods in physically inade¬ 
quate combinations are to be eliminated. In the second phase, the admin- 
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istration would have to watch the reaction of consumers who will adjust 
their private consumption schedules to the prices which the government 
has announced, and thereby instances of undersupply and others of over¬ 
supply will be discovered; the magnitude of the price changes necessary to 
correct these maladjustments will again have to be found by experimenta¬ 
tion. Thirdly, production for consumption will have to be brought into 
equilibrium with the amount of capital formation as determined by the 
savings premium. 113 In the end, the administration will also have to 
experiment with the substitution of other factors for those originally 
assumed in the establishment of the technical combinations. 114 

In his sketch Barone has failed to state that some trial-and-error processes 
might not have to be carried out in reality but merely be “paper experi¬ 
ments,” and he may not even have thought of this cost-saving procedure. 315 
Nor does he seem to have considered the possibility of anticipating con¬ 
sumers’ reactions through the analysis of household budgets, on the as¬ 
sumption that, for example, a white-collar worker of a given income 
bracket in a given city will distribute his income among various types of 
expenditure in the near future as he has done in the recent past. In the 
picture which Barone has drawn, commodities would therefore always 
have to be produced and offered to buyers to test their reactions. So it was 
left for writers of the 1930^ to develop the argument that socialism might 
win a superiority over capitalism by substituting “paper experiments” 
for experiments carried out through actual use of physical resources. 

From what we have seen and demonstrated ... it is obvious how fantastic 
those doctrines are which imagine that production in the collectivist regime 
would be ordered in a manner substantially different from that of “anarchist” 
production. 110 

This sentence in which Barone summarizes his conclusions shows him 
clearly in the same camp with Bdhm-Bawerk, J. B. Clark, and Cassel: he 
is interested in demonstrating that socialism is bound by the same eco¬ 
nomic laws as capitalism, and that therefore many hopes entertained by 
the socialists are doomed to disappointment. This attitude does not neces¬ 
sarily make him an antisocialist, 117 but at the stage that the debate had 
reached at the time of his writing his arguments were ammunition for the 
opponents of socialism. Nobody could yet foresee that the controversy 
would take a turn which would make the same kind of argument a 
weapon for the socialists. 

One of the great contributions which the marginalist school made to 
the development of socialist theory was the clear elaboration of the con- 
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cept of opportunity cost. This concept goes back to Walras; its essence 
is the interpretation of the cost of a good as the utility that could be 
obtained from the same resources in an alternative use. This definition 
shows why a socialist society also would have to count any given use of 
capital and of land as cost items: if they were not used in production A, 
they could have made a contribution to the general welfare in production 
J 3 . Thus the opportunity cost concept buttresses the distinction between 
functional and personal distribution: interest and ground rent are not to 
be regarded solely as sources of income for individuals, but also as in¬ 
dispensable cost items in social accounting. 

LATER ARGUMENT: SOCIALISM CANNOT EXIST UNDER ECONOMIC LAW 

Shortly after the First World War, some opponents of socialism were 
no longer content to deny that socialism would change economic reality 
as much as its supporters claimed. The new critical school maintained not 
that the phenomena of the market would continue to exist under socialism 
but that they could not continue to exist, and, therefore, that rational 
action was impossible under a socialist system. Specifically, the argument 
was that socialism could have no price system, and that consequently it 
could have no economic calculation, that it would have to proceed blindly 
in its economic actions. 

This new approach of the critics may in part have been a reaction to 
the sympathies, developed by some Social Democrats and Communists, 
for an economy without the use of money and without prices in any 
sense. The leader and only prominent representative of this line of 
thought in the West was Otto Ncurath, an Austrian economist, who 
shortly before 1914 had published several articles on the economics of war. 
Called into government service during the war, he was much impressed 
with the inadequacy of monetary calculation in a period of violent 
change in supply-and-demand conditions, and with the resulting neces¬ 
sity of calculating needs and available supplies in kind. Thus, after the 
armistice, he tried to systematize his thoughts on the subject and to 
develop a theory of a moneyless economy. The spirit of the times—up 
to the summer of 1919—was favorable to his line of thinking, for “so¬ 
cialization” was on the agenda and from the intellectual elite of the 
workers to academic economists many people were anxious to attribute 
to this concept a clear meaning that would point to practical action. It 
seemed at least worth exploring whether “calculation in kind,” as recom¬ 
mended by Neurath, might be more conducive to maximum material 
welfare of the masses than capitalist thinking in terms of money, and 
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might thus help a socialist system to win superiority over capitalism. 

Similar tendencies, of course, were noticeable at the same time in Soviet 
Russia under war communism. 

Neurath s ideas gained passing influence only on some sections of the 
labor movement in the West, 118 but his theory has the value of a bold 
intellectual experiment which, by touching the boundary of the absurd, 
calls into consciousness the reasons for valid opinions. Ever since eco¬ 
nomics had become a science, economists had regarded it as self-evident 
that rationality requires calculation in units of value, whether identified 
with price or independently defined as units of labor time. Neurath con¬ 
ceded that in capitalism such unit reckoning was practised and had a 
function: to assure maximum profit. 119 With the establishment of so¬ 
cialism, however, profit will disappear and will therefore no longer be 
available as an indicator. 

What will replace net profit in a socialized economy? The higher or lower eco¬ 
nomic desirability [ W irtsch a pitch \eit] of a system of measures can only be de¬ 
termined through a comparison of the total plans. The central agency [Natural- 
rcchnungszentralc j should, for instance, draft an economic plan on the assump¬ 
tion that a power dam is to be built and that certain improvements in agriculture 
are to be introduced, and a second plan on the assumption that instead a canal 
will be dug and a steel plant constructed. Then the supreme body directing the 
economy and ultimately the representatives of the people will have to decide 
whether the one or the other of the resulting conditions is preferable, whether 
it is more important to improve the supply of electricity and of food, together 
with some other commodities, or whether one should rather facilitate importa¬ 
tion of foreign goods [through the canal] and increase the output of iron. No 
units of any kind can be used to arrive at this decision, neither money units nor 
units of labor. Rather, the desirability of either of the two possibilities must be 
judged directly. 120 

Neurath is aware that this is a startling proposition, but he thinks that 
analogies to other fields in which decisions must be made justify the be¬ 
lief that economic choices can be based on a direct comparison of “de¬ 
sirability in toto': 

. . . even up to now, the decision of whether new schools or hospitals ought to 
be built, has not been reached through calculation with “instruction units” or 
“health units,” but one has directly contrasted the changes which would be 
effected through the building of the schools or the construction of the hospitals, 
even if only as a rough sketch. Has ever a general used any kind of “war units” 
to decide where he should direct his artillery, his transports, his soldiers? Did 
he decide on the basis of “shooting units” what quantities of bombs, mines, or 
bullets he should have shot at certain targets? We shall have to determine the 
production, consumption, and distribution of housing, food, clothing, education 
in a similar manner through direct observation of the various possibilities. 121 
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Neurath’s contentions were a clue for the appearance of the new, 
a £S rcss * ve sch ° o1 antisocialists. 1 *"' The ideas of that school were in 
consonance with suggestions made by Max Weber; 123 the real initiator, 
however, was Ludwig von Mises. 124 The latter, an Austrian like Neurath, 
was perhaps the most extreme advocate of laissez jairc among economists 
of rank, since the middle of the nineteenth century. Having attacked 
statism (or what he regarded as such) in the monetary field before the 
war, 12 *' he now launched an attack upon the concept of a centrally guided 
economy on a broad front. He based his principal argument on the abso¬ 
lute need for an accounting system in any complex society which must 
economize resources: 

Isolated man can easily decide whether to extend his hunting or his cultivation. 
The processes of production he has to take into account are relatively short. 
The expenditure they demand and the product they afford can easily be per¬ 
ceived as a whole. But to choose whether we shall use a waterfall to produce 
electricity or extend coal mining and better utilize the energy contained in coal 
is another matter. Here the processes of production are so many and so long, the 
conditions necessary to the success of the undertaking so multitudinous, that we 
can never be content with vague ideas. To decide whether an undertaking is 
sound we must calculate carefully. But computation demands units. 1 -*' 

In his contention that there can be no highly developed economy with¬ 
out value units, Mises was right. Economic action involves a comparison 
between sacrifice and achievement, input and output—a comparison 
which should be as accurate as it can be made. In fact, this is true of all 
rational action in any field; but the conditions of accuracy in the com¬ 
parison between sacrifice and achievement are particularly exacting in the 
economic sphere, and the possibilities of approaching accuracy are greater 
there than in many other areas of social living. It is particularly the latter 
point that vitiates Neurath’s conclusion from the fact that military deci¬ 
sions are made without calculating in “war units”: such calculation can 
simply not be undertaken, at least not in a comprehensive form, by a gen¬ 
eral, 127 and therefore no military leader is at a competitive disadvantage 
by being confined, on the whole, to direct comparisons of the over-all 
usefulness of alternative moves. In economic life, however, where unit 
calculation is, as a rule, 128 possible, it is also a condition of survival in the 
competitive struggle. If different economic systems are appraised with 
regard to their promise of productiveness, the system that is capable of 
unit calculation is at a decisive advantage over the system in which this 
technique can find no room. 

The latter is the case of moneyless economy, Naturalwirtschaft , as con¬ 
ceived by Neurath. To make a quantitative comparison between input 
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and output , a common denominator is needed . This denominator can 
only be value , as expressed in some sort of numeraire, which may as well 
be called money. Thus a moneyless economy would necessarily be re¬ 
duced to groping endeavors to find the right proportions between dif¬ 
ferent branches of production. Mises could have gone even somewhat 
further in this direction than he did: he has wrongly conceded that “as 
a rule, anyone in possession of his senses is able at once to evaluate goods 
which are ready for consumption.” This is not true. In consumption, as 
in production, our want for one good is not independent of our wants 
for others. It would be impossible, for instance, to decide how useful an 
auto would be without an idea of its cost of operation, and any estimate 
of that cost requires a knowledge of gasoline, oil, and tire prices. So we 
need a calculation in terms of a numeraire not only in determining the 
best use of capital goods but quite often also in deciding whether or not 
we want a particular consumer good. 

But Mises docs not merely say that the use of value units is indis¬ 
pensable. He also contends that there can be no value units in a socialist 
economy. 

. . . there can be no unit of the subjective use value of commodities. Marginal 
utility provides no unit of value. The worth of two units of a given commodity 
is not twice as great as one—although it is necessarily greater or smaller than 
one. Judgments of value do not measure: they arrange, they grade. 129 ... In 
an exchange economy, the objective exchange value of commodities becomes the 
unit of calculation. . . . The subjective valuation of one individual is not di¬ 
rectly comparably with the subjective valuation of others. It only becomes so as 
an exchange value arising from the interplay of the subjective valuations of all 
who take part in buying and selling. 130 

As Mises himself has pointed out, the idea that marginal utility pro¬ 
vides no unit of value is based on the contention that utility is not meas¬ 
urable, that is, not expressible in cardinal numbers, but only “scaleable”— 
expressible in ordinals. The numerous economists and psychologists who 
hold this opinion believe that a person can only decide that he prefers 
commodity A to commodity B, but not that he wants A twice as much, 
or three times as much, as B. The proponents of this argument, however, 
have to wrestle with a difficulty which becomes evident from Mises’s 
own line of reasoning: if utility itself is not expressible in cardinal num¬ 
bers, how can the “interplay” of different utility judgments lead to the 
formation of prices—of that “objective exchange value” which does lend 
itself to expression in cardinal numbers, namely in money units? Prices 
can only be formed on the market because consumers have a definite 
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idea about the utility which they attribute to the particular good, for 
example, whether a dozen eggs has a utility greater or smaller than that 
of other goods purchasable at a price of, say, 60 cents; and not only 
whether the utility of the eggs is greater, but also how much greater it is: 
for instance, whether it differs from the utility of those other goods by 
more or by less than that of a chocolate bar—a judgment which we render 
by implication every time wc buy a dozen eggs and a chocolate bar in 
preference to something else. Does this not mean that the individual has 
in his mind an estimate of utilities in a form that would, in principle, 
permit measurement, not only ordering in a scale? 131 

Considerable efforts have been made to evade this conclusion, and for 
a time at least the majority of economic theoreticians believed that the 
apparatus of indifference curves and the concept of the “marginal rate 
of substitution” offered a way of explaining prices without the assump¬ 
tion that utility can be expressed in cardinal numbers. 132 To the present 
writer, it seems that these efforts have been futile, that a hidden 
assumption of measurable utility is always present in the description of 
the price-forming process, and that therefore Miscs has overshot his goal: 
if his argument against the workability of a socialist system were correct, 
the capitalist order could not function either. 

This question, however, has little bearing upon the possibility of creat¬ 
ing a workable socialist system. Most socialist authors in the late nine¬ 
teenth and early twentieth centuries had assumed, cither explicitly or im¬ 
plicitly, that the socialist society would retain money for the use of the 
consumers. The latter would therefore bid against each other for the use 
of the resources, and consequently prices for consumer goods would be 
formed in essentially the same way as in the capitalist system: through 
competition of real persons. Mises, too, conceded that no basic difficulty 
could arise with regard to the valuation of consumer goods, although he 
made that concession for different and unconvincing reasons. In any 
event, the problem exists only with regard to capital goods. But Walras 
had already shown in principle how to derive the prices of capital goods 
from known prices of consumer goods on the assumption that optimum 
allocation of resources (from the consumers’ point of view) is to be 
achieved. Wieser, Bbhm-Bawcrk, the French economist Albert Aftalion, 
and some American writers had added refinements by developing the 
theory of imputation. 133 Mises did nothing to disprove the results at 
which these authors had arrived. He had therefore no right to deny that 
a socialist society could, in principle, ascertain prices for capital goods. 
The relationship of these prices to utility was not directly relevant to 
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the question: if someone denied that the procedure of imputation failed 
to prove the measurability of utility, this had nothing to do with the 
feasibility of the procedure itself. What had been proven by the imputa¬ 
tion theorists, to be sure, was only feasibility in the abstract, not practica¬ 
bility within a complex reality. Later, the Miscs school reinterpreted its 
own position as a denial merely of the practicability and not of the 
fundamental feasibility of pricing capital goods in a socialist economy. 134 

The Socialist Reply 

FUNCTIONALISTS AND MARXISTS 

Whatever the weaknesses of his reasoning, Mises had put the problem 
of price calculation in the center of the controversy over socialism, and 
therefore his work exerted great influence. It was on this account that 
Oscar Lange later facetiously suggested: 

Hoth as ail expression of recognition for the great service rendered by him and 
as a memento to the prime importance of sound economic accounting, a statue 
of Professor Mises ought to occupy an honorable place in the great hall of the 
Ministry of Socialization or of the Central Planning Board of the Socialist 
state. 11,5 

When Mises’s book was published, interest in the structural and opera¬ 
tional characteristics of a socialist society was great. The old Marxist ban 
on “Utopianism” had lost its effectiveness, because socialists felt that they 
were close to the realization of their ideals and that they had to develop 
a definite program of transition; for this purpose they needed a clear idea 
of the society which they were going to establish. This general tendency 
made them receptive to the stimulus emanating from Mises’s criticism. 
Moreover, these were the days when guild socialism was widely accepted 
in Great Britain and also exerted considerable influence on the Con¬ 
tinental socialists. There was, consequently, little enthusiasm for any kind 
of socialism that would keep the economy in operation through admin¬ 
istrative directives based on vaguely conceived concepts of public wel¬ 
fare—concepts w'hich might be entertained by a few rulers and imposed 
on the masses; sympathy for Neurath’s scheme and admiration for some 
phases of Russian war communism were only short-lived exceptions. 
In the early 1920’s, it is true, few, if any, socialists had fully understood 
why for the protection of human liberty, not only for the sake of maxi¬ 
mum satisfaction of material needs, the administrators of a socialist econ¬ 
omy must be bound by the rules of rationality as expressed in a pricing 
system. Yet many socialists felt—although they could not yet give their 
reasons in the precise terms which were worked out later—that some- 
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how the expression of individual needs in a pricing system would restrict 
the power of the central administration, and this feeling created a re¬ 
ceptive audience for the contention that socialism had to develop a 
method of calculation. 

Not in all respects, however, was the influence of guild socialism fa¬ 
vorable to the fructification of Mises’s criticism by the socialists. In the 
controversy following the publication of Die Gemcinwirtschaft, two of 
Miscs’s most prominent opponents, Karl Polanyi and Jacob Marschak, 
took all or most of their arguments from the analysis of a “functionalist” 
society. 130 Such a society, however, is not the proper model by which to 
study the issues raised by Miscs. In guild socialism the producer groups, 
represented by trade-union-like organizations, would bargain with one 
another much as individual buyers and sellers do in a capitalist society. 
Prices would naturally emerge from these bargains. These might not be 
the uniquely determined prices of the competitive equilibrium but would 
more probably be formed under conditions of bilateral monopoly, which 
leave a substantial influence to the relative skill of the bargainers; but in 
each case prices will be formed, and therefore in such a society the ques¬ 
tion is not how to find the units for a system of calculation but how to 
secure, or at least to approximate, the best allocation of resources in spite 
of monopolistic distortion of the market. This problem, though impor¬ 
tant enough in itself, is less fundamental than that of the calculating 
units, and, moreover, is not a specific problem of socialist “functionalism” 
but also takes a large space in policy determination for the capitalist order. 

Toward the issue raised by Mises, the orthodox Marxists—and the 
term “orthodox” must here be taken in a broad sense, including the 
“Austromarxists”—found themselves in a position similar to that of the 
“functionalists”: an element in their basic philosophy prevented them 
from acknowledging the importance of the core of that issue. For the 
“functionalists,” this element was represented by the market relations 
which they wished to establish among the organized groups in the future 
society. For the Marxists, the decisive element was the labor-value theory. 

For Marx, the concept of labor value is primarily an instrument to ex¬ 
plain the operation of a market economy—capitalism or “simple com¬ 
modity production.” He did not wish to apply that concept to a socialist 
society, at least not to one in its final form: the belief that value has no 
place in the society of the future is implied in Marx’s discussion of the 
“fetish character of the commodities” in the capitalist order, 137 and the 
context makes it clear that the “phantasmagorical aspect of a relationship 
of objects,” which will disappear with capitalism, is nothing but the rela- 
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tions of commodity values. This conclusion was explicitly drawn by 
Engels in his Anti-Diihring: 

As soon as society will have assumed possession of the instruments of production 
and will have begun to use them for production in a form which is immediately 
social [i.e. without the “socializing” effect of exchange] . . . society will no 
longer assign values to its products. . . . Even then, it is true, society will have 
to know how much labor each useful object needs for its production. Society will 
have to institute the production plan in consideration of its resources, among 
which labor power is of primary importance. The useful effects of various 
objects of consumption weighed against one another and against the amounts of 
labor necessary for their production will determine the plan. All this will be done 
in a very simple manner without use of the famous value concept. 138 

This statement that socialism will not use the value concept is taken as 
the final disposition of the whole issue by the Marxist Felix Weil, in a 
reply to the “functionalist” Karl Polanyi and indirectly to Mises. 139 Weil 
is thereby led to essentially the same position as Neurath. Other Marxists, 
however, realized that the problem of socialist accounting could not thus 
be evaded without leaving the field to the Mises school; yet they did not 
wish to stage a counterattack from the platform prepared by the pre-1914 
economists from Walras to Barone and J. B. Clark, because this would 
have presupposed the acceptance of a subjective value theory which all 
Marxists abhorred. 

Marx and Engels, when expressing their expectation that the value 
concept would fall into disuse, obviously referred to an advanced phase 
of socialism, if not to complete communism. In the early 1920’s, therefore, 
even a good Marxist could well disregard these statements when discuss¬ 
ing the structure of society in the foreseeable future. He was then bound 
to recognize the problem of socialist accounting as existent, but he was 
not at a loss for an answer. Since labor time, according to Marx, deter¬ 
mined value in the capitalist economy, it would certainly play the same 
role in the period between the victory of the proletariat and the establish¬ 
ment of complete communism. Thereby the problem appeared greatly 
simplified. A socialist believer in utility value must show how in socialism 
the utility of consumer goods can be ascertained and how the utility of 
producer goods can be derived from that of consumer goods, but a be¬ 
liever in the labor-value theory can easily explain that the proper value 
figures emerge from the very act of production, which requires the ex¬ 
penditure of a definite number of man hours. 

This was the approach chosen by the Austromarxist Otto Leichter in 
his pamphlet Die Wirtschaftsrechnung in der sozialistischen Gcsellschaft 
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|Economic Calculation in a Socialist Society]. 140 He states the principle 
very simply: “The finished good, ready for consumption . . . appears be¬ 
fore us with a ‘price label.’ ” But Lcichter himself raises the question of 
whether “actually all cost items, including the so-called ‘gifts of nature,* 
have entered into the cost price.” 141 Like most Marxists who concede the 
legitimate character of this question, he tries to minimize it, but he 
admits that for goods which have required land use for their production 
a higher price may have to be charged; 142 he fails to realize, however, 
that thereby the Mises problem reappears, and that he would have been 
obliged to explain the principles by which that additional charge should 
be determined. Some passages in Lcichter seem to suggest that he thought 
vaguely of a trial-and-error process for price and output determination, 143 
but without recognizing the contradiction to the labor time principle 
which, with him, occupies the center of the scene. 

THE MARKTS0ZIAL1STEN 

Since most socialists at the time were cither under the influence of guild 
socialism or of Marxism, or of both, or as mere empiricists were disin¬ 
terested in theoretical discussion, it was no wonder that Mises's challenge 
was at first not met on a broad front. Actually, the only socialist writing 
that took up the basic issues in the early 1920*5 can hardly be called a 
reply since it appeared almost simultaneously with Mises’s book: Eduard 
Heimann's Mehrwert and Gc m cm wirtschaft, 144 which built an impor¬ 
tant part of the platform from which the socialists were later to stage their 
counterattack on the Mises school. Heimann started from the assumption 
of a greatly decentralized form of socialism, modeled essentially after 
the functionalist pattern, more or less in the Wissel-Moellcndorff version: 
the individual industries, organized into largely autonomous corporations, 
were to sell to each other and to the consumers the commodities and serv¬ 
ices produced. Thereby the issue raised by Mises would have been cir¬ 
cumvented, if Heimann had not provided for price control—presumably 
exercised by the government—and tried to establish the principle which 
should be applied in exercising this control: 

7 'he economy of the free market carries out its hidden but very effective eco¬ 
nomic plan through the competitive price which exactly registers scarcity and 
utility of goods and thereby supplies automatically the units for the calculation 
on which their subsequent activities are based. The collectivist economy, which 
through its monopoly power would be able to disturb these market laws, can 
do no better than, on the contrary, to secure their unimpeded operation. This 
the collective organizations can achieve by always keeping the price at the lower 
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limit of the margin within which it can he set—whereby the organizations 
renounce all monopoly gain—and by always moving the price hack to that limit 
whenever a change in demand conditions has altered the market situation. 145 

This statement, in the first place, takes up the pre-Miscs neoclassical 
view that the same supply-and-demand conditions can be expressed in 
the same value figures for a capitalistic market economy and for a col¬ 
lectively guided economy, and that the values must be the same if the 
economy in either case is to be steered toward optimum satisfaction of 
demand. Thereby Hcimann rejects by implication the basic contention 
of Miscs. 14<J Secondly, Heimann anticipates the idea which more than a 
dozen years later was presented by Oscar Lange and especially by Abba 
Lerncr, namely that the managers of the economic units in a socialist 
society must be instructed to act as if they had no monopoly power, 
which they in fact possess. Thirdly, he realizes that in a socialist as in a 
capitalist economy adaptation of output to changes in price can be car¬ 
ried out only through a trial-and-error process: 

When a change in output becomes necessary to compensate for an alteration in 
price, the proper magnitude cannot be ascertained from any general rule—not 
any more than in a market economy. The problem can be solved only by ex¬ 
periment. 147 

It would follow that the proper magnitude of price adjustments, which 
may become necessary to compensate for changes in demand or supply 
conditions, may also be found by trial and error, whatever the institu 
tional arrangements. This question of the technique by which a central 
agency can find the right price would have had a logical place in Hci- 
mann’s scheme, for how is the government to prevent monopoly prices 
if it cannot calculate the competitive price for the purpose of comparison? 
But at this juncture Heimann did not go deeply into the problem of pric¬ 
ing by a central agency; to him, this problem must have appeared sub¬ 
sidiary, for almost the same reason why it seemed nonexistent to the pure 
functionalists: in Heimann’s model of a socialist society prices were 
to result from the bargaining of economic organizations in essentially the 
same way as they do under capitalism from the bargaining of individual 
buyers and sellers, and the Mises problem comes in only as a problem of 
supervision, of enforcement of the antimonopoly rule. 148 Although Mehr - 
wert und Gemeinwirtschaft had recovered considerable ground for so¬ 
cialist theory, there still remained a setback from the prewar position: 
Some of the ideas of the neoclassical writers on the economics of socialism 
had apparently been obliterated by the turbulence of the times. 
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A year after the publication of Heimann’s book, the present writer dis¬ 
cussed in greater detail the theories of the neoclassics concerning the 
validity of fundamental economic law under socialism as well as capital¬ 
ism. 140 He explained specifically how the theory of imputation could be 
applied regardless of whether the economic system was based on ex¬ 
change among private entrepreneurs and consumers or production was 
managed by the government. 

The rest of the 1920*5 did not see any substantial progress of socialist 
theory in Europe, 150 but in the United States Fred M. Taylor, in a presi¬ 
dential address to the American Economic Association in 1928, made some 
brief but remarkable statements on pricing in a socialist economy. The 
title of the address was: “The Guidance of Production in a Socialist 
State.” 151 Taylor starts from the assumption of a centralized socialist 
system using money and setting prices; thus the core of the socialist pric¬ 
ing problem is no longer obscured—as it is in the writings of Wisscll, the 
guild socialists, and to some extent even in Heimann’s early writings—by 
the assumption that prices will be formed by bargaining among autono¬ 
mous group organizations. On the other hand, Taylor is as far from 
Ncurath’s concept of a moneyless economy as he is from the ideas of the 
functionalists. In every respect, therefore, he reverts to the Wicser-Baronc 
approach. Only in the sphere of consumer goods would prices be formed 
through actual bargaining, with the central administration offering each 
commodity at cost—the distinction between marginal and average cost is 
still ignored—and the consumers determining how much they will pur¬ 
chase at the given price. The task, then, is to derive the price of each 
factor of production from the prices of consumer goods, and this in¬ 
volves the problem of imputation, because no good is the product of a 
single factor. Taylor proposes that imputation can be carried out through 
a trial-and-error process: 

. . . setting out from this assumption that the quantity of any economic factor 
which is available for any particular productive period is substantially deter¬ 
minate, I shall assume that the authorities of our socialist state, in trying to 
ascertain the effective importance of each primary factor, would adopt the 
following procedure: (1) They would set about constructing factor-valuation 
tables in which they would give each factor that valuation which, on the basis 
of much careful study, they believed to be the nearest approximation to its cor¬ 
rect valuation as they could work out in advance of experience. (2) They would 
then proceed to carry on their functions as managers of all productive operations 
as if they considered the valuations given in the provisional tables to be abso¬ 
lutely correct valuations. (3) While thus acting, they would after all keep a 
close watch for results which would indicate that some of their provisional 
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valuations were incorrect. (4) If such results appeared, they would then make 
the needed corrections in the factor tables, lowering any valuations which had 
proved too high, raising any which had proved too low. (5) Finally, they would 
repeat this procedure until no further evidence of divergence from the correct 
valuations was forthcoming. 152 

Although these ideas were already in their essence contained in Ba¬ 
rone’s article, the explicit application of the trial-and-error method to 
imputation and the spelling out of the phases through which the process 
would have to go were valuable contributions. Taylor’s address, how¬ 
ever, did not receive the attention which it deserved. In Europe, it was 
entirely ignored—just as Taylor seems to have had little or no knowl¬ 
edge of the previous European writings; otherwise he would probably at 
least have referred to Miscs’s contention that no socialist calculation system 
was possible. 

In describing the trial-and-error process, Taylor had in mind actual 
variations in the output of the individual commodities. In a book pub¬ 
lished in 1931, 153 the present writer pointed out that the “competition 
among commodity units and among units of demand,” through which 
prices are formed, “can in principle be carried out on paper.” If this 
thought had then been further developed, it would have represented sub¬ 
stantial progress. It contained the nucleus of the idea that a central agency 
can anticipate by comprehensive planning the prospective supply-and- 
demand conditions and the prices which they will produce, and that con¬ 
sequently such a planned economy would have a most important advan¬ 
tage over the unplanned capitalistic system—that it could to a large extent 
substitute experiments on paper for experiments in actual production. 
The calculations of the planning board would then not replace the inter¬ 
play of the market forces but would have the task of anticipating the 
result of the latter; such planning might reveal incongruities in advance 
and thus make possible the timely application of preventive measures. 
This point, however, was not made sufficiently clear to have direct influ¬ 
ence on the subsequent discussion. 

Eduard Heimann had in the meantime developed similar ideas and 
presented them in very effective form. He had not abandoned and per¬ 
haps not even modified his strong preference for decentralization, but the 
outward facts had changed—recovery policy and prevention of future 
depressions, the paramount issue in 1931-1932, required central guidance. 
Therefore in his new publication, Sozialistische Wirtschafts- und Ar- 
beitsordnung} XA he placed greater emphasis on the role of a central 
regulating agency and gave more space to an analysis of its functions: 
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In a collective-property system the organized community of all the working 
people possesses in principle the power of disposal over all large and small 
working tasks and must organize them according to its own needs. The com¬ 
munity may transfer . . . this power to individual groups and circles within 
the limits determined by the necessity to safeguard the communal needs. . . . 
In the interest of the system as a whole the integrating element [Klammer] 
of unified collective property must exist in some form—cither as property in 
the strict sense with delegation of some rights to the workers of individual 
factories or similar groups or as an effective sort of superproperty 155 over the 
property of plant communities of workers or of local communities or coopera¬ 
tives. One must not replace the arbitrariness and lack of coherence of private 
property by group property with the same defects. 150 

The central economic agency of the national community has to draft 
a plan which 

would have to coordinate technological progress and capital formation as well as 
displacement and reabsorption of manpower. The plan must so organize the 
expansion of production as to make sure that the workers who will lose their 
jobs in the production of consumer goods through the introduction of new 
machinery will be reemploycd in an accelerated expansion of the productive 
apparatus. 157 

All decisions which the central agency will make to fulfill these and 
other tasks will have to be translated into instructions, inducements, or 
prohibitions addressed to the managers of the individual plants. But 
these managers already receive instructions from the price movements on 
the market: 

The contact among the individual plants will be established . . . without 
change in the capitalist manner: through purchase and sale, through outbidding 
and underselling. 158 . . . The productive plants would buy from one another, 
and sell to one another, raw materials and semifinished goods as they have al¬ 
ways done; they would provide themselves with workers from the labor market 
and with credits from the capital market. 159 

Consequently prices arc formed, and Heimann stresses the necessity that 
they be formed without arbitrary interference. The managers have to take 
these prices as orientation points—increase their output when the market 
leaves them a substantial margin between the prices they receive for 
their products and those they must pay for materials, labor, and capital, 
and restrict output in the opposite case; or substitute one factor for the 
other when their price relations change. How can conflicts between this 
market orientation and the plan be prevented? 

Heimann saw this problem clearly, but he was not yet ready for an 
answer that would have gone to the core of the matter. 
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. . . through price calculation alone it is impossible to recognize how the 
demand for labor is affected by changes in the method of production. Precisely 
on this question, however, must attention be focused in business-cycle policy, 
and therefore the interdependence of the individual branches of production and 
the absorption and release of manpower during their expansion and after the 
completion of the latter must be understood through technological analysis and 
statistical enquiry. 100 

This is true enough, but docs not yet show the way in which planning 
instructions and market instructions can be coordinated. Actually, it 
would be necessary for the central agency to draft a whole plan, indicat¬ 
ing in broad outline and in terms of both physical quantities and prices 
how the economy should develop, and then so to influence the data of the 
economy—purchasing power, rates of interest and other terms of borrow¬ 
ing, government stockpiling and releases from accumulated stocks—as to 
make most of the desirable steps profitable for the individual plants; only 
to the extent that these means would prove inadequate, the central agency 
would have to resort to subsidies and, in extreme cases, to orders com¬ 
pelling the managers to act against the signals of the market. 

Heimann’s booklet, though it did not present that picture of a future 
society, marked a considerable advance toward its eventual elaboration. 
Broadly speaking, the neoclassics, when talking of pricing in socialism, 
had thought of it only as a task of the central agency; Heimann, in his 
earlier writings, taking up functionalist ideas, had focused attention on 
the organized groups and their bargains which might make pricing by 
any central agency unnecessary, even in the field of producer goods. To 
the reader of Mehrwert und Gcmeinwirtschaft, only the emphasis on the 
need for antimonopoly safeguards could cause doubt as to whether it was 
really possible to dispense with price calculations by a central agency. 
Now, in Sozialistische Wirtschajts - und Arbeitsordnung, comprehensive 
and positive tasks were attributed to that agency, and all that remained 
to be pointed out was the need, for the central agency, to calculate prices 
in advance and therefore independently of the market. 

Although advance pricing had found no place in Heimann’s scheme, 
the division of tasks between the central agency and the individual eco¬ 
nomic units seemed clear in principle, and in this respect Heimann’s views 
were shared by practically all non-Marxist socialist writers in Germany 
who had given thought to the problem: the daily routine of business 
ought to be left to these autonomous or semiautonomous units and to the 
impulses they would receive from the market. The central agency was to 
watch over the growth of the economy in order to anticipate the disturb- 
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ances that might develop in this process of expansion; for this purpose the 
agency was to regulate investment and to have power over credit. Since 
the first part of this program seemed more than the second in contradic¬ 
tion to the concept of socialism held by most laymen and social scientists, 
and therefore attracted more attention, the term Markjsozialismus (mar¬ 
ket socialism) became customary for the whole approach. 

But to secure the advantages of a market it is not sufficient that the eco¬ 
nomic units be free to follow a price orientation: they must also be im¬ 
pelled by a strong interest not to pay higher prices than they have to and 
not to accept lower prices than they can get, and continuously to make 
such technical adjustments as will maximize efficiency. Both Hcimann’s 
Sozialistischc Wirtschafts - und Arbeit sard nun g and the present writer’s 
Plan wirt sc haft und Vcrl{ch rsu nrtsch a ft were deeply concerned with this 
problem, and both reached similar conclusions. “In order that correct, 
objectively valid prices may be established,” Heimann wrote, “the mem¬ 
bers of the individual plants must of course have an interest in the success 
of the latter. . . . The objective supply-demand relationship [Versor- 
gungslage] in regard to some commodity or service cannot be brought to 
a valid expression in price except through the efforts of each of the market 
parties with their antagonistic interests to get as much for itself as pos¬ 
sible.” 101 How can the strength of this interest be assured? The issue 
might have been circumvented by advocating only partial socialization; 
if public ownership had been confined to “yardstick” plants, it would 
probably have appeared possible to secure the energetic pursuit of maxi¬ 
mum surplus in those plants by such conventional means as premiums 
and bonuses for the managers. Both Heimann and the present writer, 
however, at that juncture, regarded the transfer of the property rights in 
all large-scale industrial enterprises as indispensable for an effective busi¬ 
ness cycle and antimonopoly policy, and with the whole weight of correct 
pricing laid on the public sector, it seemed necessary to strengthen the 
force behind the striving for the greatest revenue-cost margin. To this 
end, a profit-sharing arrangement between the national community, as 
the proprietor of the plants, and the workers in each plant was recom¬ 
mended in both publications. Aside from the interest in efficiency and 
correct pricing, it was thought that such an arrangement would be de¬ 
sirable from the viewpoint of social psychology—that it would be a sound 
compromise between the principles of state socialism and of producers’ 


cooperatives. 

Generally, much as the Mar\tsozialisten emphasized the need for 
economic efficiency and correct allocation of resources, their insistence 
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on the necessity of pricing was not based merely on economic considera¬ 
tions. 

Free formation of prices [ said Heimann] is not only indispensable as a basis of 
input-output control [als Grundlage der Kontrollrcchnung\ , but also represents 
a condition for the freedom of activity and for the responsibility of the economic 
units within the limits established by the community. ... If ... the market 
is destroyed instead of being integrated into the socialist order and used for the 
purpose of the latter, then not only the possibility of economic control ... is 
lost: it is then necessary to operate the whole national economy, or even the 
world economy, as one huge machine, in which the individual plant is merely 
a cog without an impulse of its own. Under such an arrangement, spontaneity 
and responsibility would exist only at the top, from which every unit would 
receive binding orders. 102 

Later, after Hayek’s new challenge in his Road to Serfdom, this argument 
was expressed with greater precision by stating that the necessity of operat¬ 
ing within the market represented a “rule of law” preventing the eco¬ 
nomic discretion of the top agency from developing into arbitrariness 
and tyranny. For the history of the controversy it is important that some 
socialists have expressed the argument before Hayek’s attack. 

AKGLO-AM ER1CAN TII KORY 

The Nazi revolution interrupted all serious work in socialist theory in 
Germany, and the leadership in this field now shifted to Great Britain 
and the United States. The first important product of this development 
was an article “Price Formation in a Socialist Community” by Dickinson 
in the Economic Journal of June, 1933. 103 After having described the 
process of pricing by trial and error in much the same way as Barone or 
Taylor, Dickinson continued: 

Once the system has got going it will probably be unnecessary to create in this 
way within the framework of the socialist community a sort of working model 
of capitalist production. It would be possible to deal with the problems mathe¬ 
matically, on the basis of the full statistical information that would be at the dis¬ 
posal of the S.E.C. [Supreme Economic Council]. To determine uniquely the 
quantities and prices of a given number of finished consumption goods and of 
the ultimate factors of production that go to make them, we require four kinds 
of functions: (1) a demand function for each consumption good, relating 
quantity consumed to price; (2) a function connecting unit quantity of each 
consumption good with the quantities of factors used in its production. . . . 
(3) a function for each product expressing the condition that selling price must 
equal the sum of the prices of the factors of production; (4) a supply function for 
each factor of production relating quantity available with price. . . . Thus the 
whole thing could be resolved into a set of simultaneous equations, or, since 
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only small deviations from an already established equilibrium need be con¬ 
sidered, into a problem in calculus of variations. 104 


This statement foreshadows refinements in planning technique which 
even now are in the early phase of elaboration, especially the application 
of input-output analysis to economic forecasts, as developed by Wassily 
Leontief. But the suggestion that the problem of pricing under socialism 
might be dealt with “mathematically on the basis of . . . full statistical 
information” has exposed Dickinson to the interpretation that he wanted 
to exclude the trial-and-error process of the market at least for capital 
goods, possibly also for consumer goods, 105 and he found it necessary to 
correct his statement in a later book. 300 Actually, since Dickinson has 
left no doubt that he was determined to retain the institution of money, 
free choice of the consumers in the satisfaction of their individual needs, 
and free choice of occupation for the workers, it is hard to see how the 
trial-and-error process in the real market could have been eliminated: 
a central agency may make an informed guess, but it cannot anticipate 
with certainty and accuracy how consumers and workers will exercise 
their right of choice. Some price and wage figures set by the agency 
will therefore prove faulty, the market will either not be cleared entirely 
or some satisfiablc needs will remain unsatisfied, and new figures will 
have to be set. Thus the price estimates by the central agency will merely 
take the place of the “prices called at random” in the models of Walras, 
Barone, and Taylor. The starting point of the trial-and-error process will, 
as a rule, be closer to the final result, and the process itself therefore 
shorter—but there will still be need for experimenting with prices and 
quantities on the real markets of consumer goods, capital goods, and 
labor. Dickinson has explained this well in his book, but he visualizes 
only a “mathematical” treatment of the problem on the one hand and a 
trial-and-error process in the real market on the other. He fails to see 
that even without the use of any mathematical devices not employed by 
the market persons in their price calculations, merely by transferring part 
of the trial-and-error process from reality to paper, great savings might 
be achieved. Improved mathematical methods may then open up wel¬ 
come shortcuts. 

Dickinson places considerable weight on the ability of a socialist society 
to take into account those social costs and social benefits which are not 
expressed in private costs and private benefits, and on the other hand to 
eliminate from calculation those items which appear as costs or benefits 
to the private entrepreneur but have no such significance for society. This 
point had been much discussed in popular literature, but only in general 
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terras: it had been s aid that socialist society would do away with the un - 
productive expenditure of resources on advertising and with other “wastes 
of competition and that socialism would determine the benefits of 
every industrial enterprise not only by the usefulness of its product hut 
also by its effects on the lives of its workers and upon community life. 
The emergence of welfare economics, a branch of economic theory of 
which A. C. Pigou was the outstanding pioneer, had begun to give the 
concepts of social costs and social benefits a more precise meaning, and 
Dickinson tried to apply some of Pigou’s ideas to the theory of socialism. 

Probably the most controversial of these ideas was the suggestion that 
output in each branch of industry should be carried to the point at which 
the cost of the last unit just equals the price which consumers are willing 
to pay—in technical language, where marginal cost equals the demand 
price. This rule can be applied without difficulty to industries in which 
unit cost is either the same at all outputs or rises with increasing output, 
as it usually does in agriculture, due to the “law of diminishing returns.” 
But where unit cost declines with increasing output, as frequently in 
industries requiring large overhead, the rule would lead to the result that 
the individual enterprise cannot cover its total cost by its total revenue. 
With decreasing cost, the last step in expanding output adds less to total 
cost than any of the preceding steps: in this sense the “last” airplane, the 
“last” refrigerator, the “last” kilowatt-hour that arc produced cost less 
than any of the preceding airplanes, refrigerators, or kilowatt-hours. If 
then the output is to be expanded until the demand price is reduced to the 
cost of this “last,” the marginal unit, it means that the price is lower than 
the cost of the preceding “intramarginal” units. Yet Pigou and some 
other economists argue that even then community welfare can only be 
maximized if output is extended to the point where marginal cost equals 
the price consumers are willing to pay. Obviously, such an arrangement 
would require that the deficit of the industries in question be covered by 
subsidies. 10 ' Dickinson, accepting Pigou’s opinion on the criterion of 
maximum welfare, points out that a socialist society could more easily 
than a capitalist system provide for such a compensatory premium; 
therein he found one of the points of superiority for socialism. 168 This 
problem has played a role in later discussions on welfare economics 
and on the economics of socialism. 160 But even if the correctness of the 
Pigou theorem—which goes back to Marshallian propositions—is con¬ 
ceded, the practical difficulties of the subsidy scheme, even in a socialist 
economy, remain so formidable as to cast doubt on the relevancy of the 
controversy from the point of view of policy making. 170 
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About a year after Dickinson had published his “Price Formation in 
a Socialist Community,” Eduard Hcimann restated several ideas of the 
lAar\tsozialisten for the English-speaking audience in an article “Plan¬ 
ning and the Market System.” 171 A comparison of the two articles shows 
that Dickinson had elaborated in detail the pricing technique which the 
central agency would use, without clearly attributing to that agency the 
task to anticipate future situations which would arise in the course of 
economic growth; 172 Hcimann did not discuss pricing by the central 
agency 1,3 but stressed the point that regulation of economic development, 
rather than the routine of daily business, was the task on which the cen¬ 
tral agency would have to focus its efforts. This difference presumably 
grew out of the divergent structural characteristics of the society visual¬ 
ized by either of the two authors. Heimann’s scheme provided for “sep¬ 
arate independently managed units” 1 ' 4 along with a central administra¬ 
tion. It was necessary for him clearly to define the dividing line between 
the responsibilities of the latter and the tasks of the autonomous units, and 
to point out why a central agency was needed at all. The answer could 
only be that the dynamic functions in the economy required some central 
management whereas the current business might best be conducted 
through spontaneous movements of individual units. Dickinson, on the 
other hand, pictured a system almost completely centralized in the sphere 
of production: the whole job of keeping the economy going fell upon 
the central agency. He was therefore not under the same compulsion as 
Hcimann to distinguish between the dynamic and the nondynamic 
functions. As a consequence, the “deccntralizer” had developed a more 
tangible concept of the most important reason for existence of the central 
agency than the economist who did not regard decentralization as suffi¬ 
ciently important to fit it into his simplified picture of a socialist society, 
if, indeed, at this stage of his writing, he did not wish to reject it entirely. 

But these differences, important as they were, could not obscure the 
great width of the area of agreement between the Mar\tsoziali$ten and 
the rising Anglo-Saxon school of socialist theoreticians. Aside from all 
details, Dickinson as well as the Mar\tsozialisten represented a type of 
socialist theory which applied neoclassical economics to the problems of 
a society in which private enterprise was to be nonexistent or at least 
not exclusively dominant. No longer is there any question of “socialist 
economics” as opposed to “bourgeois economics.” To be sure, there is 
much even in Marx that contradicts this distinction, but essentially he 
had regarded it as valid and many later Marxists clung to the idea that 
socialism would not be subject to any of the “rules of the game” which 
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“bourgeois” economists had established. Now, complete victory had been 
achieved for the principle that there was only one truth in economics as 
in all other sciences—a truth which might be obscured by partisanship 
but would thereby not lose its character as a verily—and that all sets of 
social institutions have to function under some basic rules derived from 
the nature of man and the nature of the material world. Not only were 
the socialist postulates, in the views of the new type of socialist thinker, 
in harmony with the classical doctrines as modified in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, but now the claim was heard that only in 
socialist forms could economic reality be made to approximate the neo¬ 
classical models. “The beautiful systems of economic equilibrium,” 
Dickinson wrote, “described by Bohm-Bawerk, Wieser, Marshall, and 
Cassel are not descriptions of society as it is but prophetic visions of a 
socialist economy of the future.” 14 ;> “This remark,” Hcimann adds in a 
comment on Dickinson, “is characteristic of most English-Amcrican litera¬ 
ture in this field.” 1,6 

The same line of thought was continued by Oscar Lange in his series 
of articles “On the Economic Theory of Socialism”—probably the most 
widely read modern advocacy of socialism. 177 In all likelihood, this out¬ 
standing position is mainly due to the comprehensiveness of Lange's essay. 
Although Lange did not claim to be a trail blazer, and indeed most of his 
major propositions had been suggested in some previous writing, yet 
never before had so complete a picture been drawn of the price-forming 
process under socialism, and of the role of that process in the functioning 
of society. The conciseness of the presentation added to its impact upon 
the thinking of contemporary economists. 

With greater force than any previous author Lange insisted on the 
formal likeness of the price-forming process under socialism with price 
formation on a capitalist market. He developed this argument in a 
polemic against Friedrich von Hayek and Lionel Robbins, 178 who had 
taken up Pareto's contention that the socialist economy would have to 
solve so many Walrasian equations as to “practically exceed the power of 
algebraic analysis.” Lange replied: 

The only “equations,” which would have to be “solved” would he those of the 
consumers and the managers of production. These are exactly the same “equa¬ 
tions” which are “solved” in the present economic system and the persons who 
do the “solving” are the same also. Consumers “solve” them by spending their 
income so as to get out of it the maximum total utility; and the managers of 
production “solve” them by finding the combination of factors that minimizes 
average cost and the scale of output that equalizes marginal cost and the price 
of the product. They “solve” them by a method of trial and error, making (or 
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imagining) small variations at the margin , as Marshall used to say, and watch¬ 
ing what effect those variations have either on the total utility or on the cost of 
production. And only a few of them have been graduated in higher mathematics. 
Professor Hayek and Professor Robbins themselves “solve” at least a hundred 
equations daily, for instance, in buying a newspaper or deciding to take a meal 
in a restaurant. . . . And each entrepreneur who hires or discharges a worker, 
or who buys a bale of cotton, “solves equations” too. Exactly the same kind and 
number of “equations,” no less and no more, have to be “solved” in a socialist 
as in a capitalist economy, and exactly the same persons, the consumers and 
managers of production plants, have to “solve” them. 179 

The formal likeness of the processes under socialism and capitalism, 
however, must not be permitted to obscure the differences on which 
the superiority of socialism is based. Lange begins by pointing out three 
reasons for such superiority: 180 first, greater equality of incomes, and 
consequently greater welfare effect of any given amount of national 
income; secondly, the substitution of social gain and social cost for 
private gain and private cost in the economic calculation; thirdly, the 
fact that “the Central Planning Board has a much wider knowledge of 
what is going on in the whole economic system than any private 
entrepreneur can ever have, and, consequently, mav be able to reach 
the right equilibrium prices by a much shorter series of successive trials 
than a competitive market actually does” 181 

But this difference in “the equilibrium position of a socialist and a 
capitalist economy with respect to social welfare” is not “the real issue 
in the discussion of socialism. The real issue is whether the further 
maintenance of the capitalist system is compatible with economic prog¬ 
ress.” 182 Granting that capitalism had in the past achieved an unparalleled 
development of productive forces, Lange argues that more recently “the 
value of the capital already invested” has become “the chief concern of 
the entrepreneurs,” who therefore try to stop economic progress. 183 At 
this point, some contact exists between Lange’s ideas and the theory of 
economic stagnation as suggested by the propositions of John Maynard 
Keynes, and also between the former and the neo-Marxist theory of 
imperialism. Lange, however, is not primarily interested in the im¬ 
portance of underdeveloped areas for capitalism, and he does not believe 
that by Keynesian monetary policy the dynamic character of capitalism 
can be restored. “It seems to us that the tendency to maintain the value 
of old investments can be removed successfully only by the abolition of 
private enterprise and of the private ownership of capital and natural 
resources, at least in those industries where such tendency prevails.” 184 
He realizes that another way would be conceivable, namely 
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the control of production and investment with the purpose of preventing 
monopoly and restrictionism. Such control would signify planning of production 
and investment without removing private enterprise and private ownership of 
the means of production. However, such planning can scarcely be successful. 
The great economic power of corporations and banks being what it is it would 
be they who would control the public planning authorities rather than the 
reverse. The result would be planning for monopoly and restrictionism, the 
reverse of what was aimed at. But even if this could be avoided, such control 
would be unsuccessful. To retain private property and private enterprise and to 
force them to do things different from those required by the pursuit of maxi¬ 
mum profit would involve a terrific amount of regimentation of investment 
and enterprise. 185 

In suggesting that the power of big capitalistic enterprises might con¬ 
vert any system of planning without socialization into a tool of “mo¬ 
nopoly and restrictionism,” Lange has gone beyond the boundaries of 
economic theory and has referred to the probable constellation of social 
forces in a particular organization of society. All the more conspicuous 
is his failure to do so in other parts of his system. The reader is told that 
“the managers” of socialized enterprises receive instructions concerning 
“the combination of the factors of production and the scale of output.” lsn 
If compliance with these instructions is to be assured merely by super¬ 
vision, the result will probably be at least as great an amount of “regi¬ 
mentation of investment and enterprise” as Lange fears in the event 
of a planned system that would dispense with socialization. He has not 
taken up Heimann’s idea that “correct, objectively valid prices” will only 
be formed if the self-interest of the managers and even of the workers 
in each individual enterprise is put behind the rule that costs should be 
minimized. Lange therefore does not speak of any synthesis between the 
cooperative principle and the concept of an economy directed from a 
center. 187 He may not have entertained any feelings against such a con¬ 
struction. Rather, he may have left it out of consideration—-as he did with 
the admission of small private property in means of production—merely 
because in his opinion “this does not introduce any new theoretical 
problem.” 188 

Another omission of Lange’s is more difficult to explain. Many times 
in his booklet he speaks of planning, but he never defines the meaning 
of this term. As far as can be seen from the context, planning to him 
is in the main another word for direction from a center: only in very few 
passages is there even a faint suggestion that the concept should involve 
anticipation of future consequences that must follow from present con¬ 
ditions, and the devising of corrective measures, in the event that any 
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incongruities arc revealed, before they can cause any disturbance. Yet this 
aspect of planning was one of the major characteristics of the Soviet 
economic system almost a decade before Lange published his articles; 
moreover, it was easy to see that only through this aspect does planning 
offer any promise of preventing depressions. 180 

The development of socialist theory which culminated in Lange’s essay 
not only meant a break with many Marxian tenets but also in some 
respects conflicted with the desires of the workers. Human beings often 
have a longing for objectives which are mutually incompatible. Modern 
workers have frequently blamed capitalism for not giving them, as con¬ 
sumers, as many goods and services as would be possible in an entirely 
rational system and at the same time for sacrificing their interest as 
producers in the drive for optimal output of goods and services. Socialism 
as a mass movement was, officially so to speak, a revolt against the em¬ 
ployer, but in fact it was also a revolt against the dictatorship of the 
balance sheet. Especially in the depression the workers were no more 
indignant about wage cuts by their employers than about the shutting 
down of plants which could not balance their accounts, about the tyranny 
of the efficiency expert who tried to salvage enterprises by labor-saving 
devices, or about the pressure of banks which, in the attempt to protect 
their depositors, squeezed the operating capital out of their debtor enter¬ 
prises and thus caused more unemployment. But this revolt against eco¬ 
nomic rationality, combined with a demand for more rationality, was 
not merely a symptom of depression periods. Difficult though it is to 
find articulate expressions of this mood—because it is mostly a mood of 
not-loo-articulate masses—no observer of the labor movement can be in 
doubt that the workers have always objected not only to the mode of 
distribution under capitalism and to the irrational features of capitalism 
like wasteful methods of competition or monopoly, but also to the 
capitalistic methods of insuring rationality, and that they often regarded 
as objectionable capitalistic methods such measures which are indispen¬ 
sable to assure rationality under any system. 

The Dickinson-Lange type of socialist theory tended to show the 
inner contradiction in this kind of attitude. It tended to relieve the capi¬ 
talist from the blame for the dictatorship of the balance sheet, to demon¬ 
strate that many of the conditions of which workers complained were not 
chargeable to the capitalist system but represented a price which had 
to be paid for desired advantages, and thus tended to restrict the ob¬ 
jectives which workers could hope to obtain through the class struggle. 100 

Lange was undoubtedly aware of this conflict between his own theory 
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and the desires of the masses, and it speaks for the strength of his scholarly 
conscience that he, who in all probability was emotionally farther to the 
Left than any other theoreticians of this group, nevertheless expressed 
himself with great vigor on the need for pricing, with all that it implied, 
in a socialist society. His emotional radicalism found expression, however, 
in the last part of his essay, where he spoke of the policy of transition. 
There he argued that “a socialist government really intent upon socialism 
has to decide to carry out its socialization program at one stroke, or to 
give it up altogether/’ 101 As he sees it, the transitory period must be 
kept as short as possible, because when the capitalists know that their 
plants are to be socialized, they will let them decay. Lange concedes that 
this danger could be averted by promising adequate compensations for 
plants properly maintained, but he contends that thereby the socialist state 
would be financially overburdened. 192 Yet a policy of socialization “at one 
stroke” is almost certain to lead to civil war. If men are not allowed 
time to adjust to great changes, those who feel their material or ideological 
interests threatened will resist with the force of despair, and with all means 
at their disposal. How should the movement for socialization win out 
against such resistance except by violent action? Yet the suggestion that 
adequate, even generous, compensation would be more expensive than 
civil war is not particularly convincing—on strictly factual and logical 
grounds, it can hardly have been convincing to Lange himself. Most 
probably, Lange’s transition theory was rooted in an emotional, uncon¬ 
trolled urge to give his essentially gradualistic line of reasoning a revolu¬ 
tionary turn at the end. 

This last twist is contradictory also to Lange’s ideas about the form of 
government of the socialist state. He regarded “a mass movement, em¬ 
bracing the majority of the population” as the only force that could carry 
out a socialist program. He was no believer in the Bolshevik policy of 
organizing an elite which would carry out a revolution and then manu¬ 
facture its majority by totalitarian propaganda. 193 Yet no policy of “so¬ 
cialization at one stroke” could have found a majority within the popula¬ 
tion of any Western country even in the 1930’s—the time of appearance 
of Lange’s articles—when capitalism was most unpopular: not only the 
fear of civil war, but also the aversion to any sudden upsetting of accus¬ 
tomed forms of living was too strong in the masses. Thus Lange involved 
himself in an inconsistency: no socialist party could have marshaled the 
forces which he considered indispensable for the strategy he recom¬ 
mended. 

In the discussion of the late 1930’s and the 1940’$, many refinements were 
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added to the Dickinson-Lange theory by such authors as R. L. Hall, 194 
A. C. Pigou, 195 Dickinson himself in his book, A. P. Lcrner, 190 Robert 
Mossc, 19 ‘ and Eduard Heimann 19S —a list by no means exhaustive. Even 
more important were two other developments. In these years, socialism, 
like economic science in general, was confronted with the “Keynesian 
revolution/’ The economic philosophy of John Maynard Keynes supported 
socialism in its opposition to the ideological remnants of laissez faire by 
trying to prove that the market did not under all circumstances tend 
toward full employment; on the contrary, as Keynes and his disciples 
saw it, active government policy was required to ban the curse of un¬ 
employment over any substantial period of time. Furthermore, although 
Keynes never denied the importance of an optimum allocation of re¬ 
sources, he was primarily concerned with full use of available resources, 
and he argued that economic well-being might be advanced even by the 
expenditure of resources on the construction of pyramids if the alterna¬ 
tive was to leave part of the resources of society unused. 199 This shift of 
emphasis detracted from the importance attributed to the entrepreneur, 
whose social function is to secure the best use of the productive forces, 
and added to that of the community organs which arc the only ones that 
can offer enough subsidiary employment whenever private industry 
fails to expand sufficiently. 

Although in these respects Keynesianism could be regarded as a force 
assisting socialism. Keynes’s doctrine became a dangerous rival of the 
socialist solutions. The Keynesian answer to the problem of unemploy¬ 
ment was neither socialization nor planning but active monetary and 
fiscal policy. If this answer was fully correct, then there was no need 
for any specific remedy that socialism had to offer. This is not the place 
to discuss either the merits of Keynesianism or the question of whether 
monetary policies of the Keynesian sort might not require physical and 
price planning as a complement to be entirely successful. The fact stands 
that some such erstwhile supporters of socialism as A. P. Lerner came 
to the conclusion that Keynesian policies, if supplemented with relatively 
simple anti monopolistic devices, would settle the most important griev¬ 
ances against the capitalist system. 200 

After the Second World War, the impact of Keynesianism on the 
public mind—though hardly on economic science—somewhat declined, 
and socialism had to meet a new and more direct challenge. The most 
effective, if not the most sophisticated, attack upon socialism since the 
publication of Mises’s Gemcinwirtschaft proved to be the book The Road 
to Serfdom by Friedrich von Hayek. 201 The burden of this attack was 
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the argument that socialism—or, in fact, any form of governmental 
planning—was incapable of being subject to the Rule of Law: the central 
administration would have to proceed arbitrarily, because it was im¬ 
possible to determine the goals of economic action from general principles. 
Just as Mises’s contention that socialism was incapable of establishing 
an economic calculation system had caused a greater effort in elaborating 
the rules of socialist pricing, so Hayek’s new criticism impressed upon 
socialists—and other “planners”—the realization that the rule of con¬ 
sumers’ sovereignty and the technique of economic calculation, which 
spells out that rule, are not only necessary for the sake of their immediate 
economic advantages but also because they supply a Rule of Law to bind 
the executive and thereby prevent the uncontrolled use of power. This 
point is worth explaining in detail. 

The Langc-Dickinson school, their precursors in the 1920's, and some 
of the latter’s pre-1914 predecessors, especially Barone, had all assumed 
that in the socialist society money would be in use and could be spent 
by the consumers on the commodities of their choice without any authority 
telling them what they ought or ought not to want. In all these systems, 
it was also assumed that the values of consumer goods, as determined by 
consumers’ demand and availability of resources, would in turn determine 
the value of producer goods, and that every unit of any producer good 
would always be moved into the particular use where it could assume 
the highest value. These assumptions mean that consumers will virtually 
bid against one another for the use of resources, and that the demand 
which is stronger will win out against the demand which is weaker until 
the once stronger demand is sufficiently satiated—“sufficiently” meaning 
that any further commodity unit applied to satisfy this kind of demand 
would prove less useful, and consequently less valuable, than if used for 
some alternative purpose. In this way, production is dominated by con¬ 
sumers’ preferences, a principle which is now generally called that of 
consumers’ sovereignty. 202 The more recent socialist theoreticians tried 
to apply this principle in modified form even to the determination of 
use for collective needs (education, defense, public health, and so on) 
and to the distribution of resources upon production for the present and 
production for the future—production for consumption and production 
for investment. 203 In this way there had emerged the concept of a 
consumer-oriented socialism, in which no dictator and no “revolutionary 
elite” would have the right to tell the citizens what they must or must 
not consume, or to impose on them a “historic mission” to sacrifice for 
the future more present satisfaction than they were willing to give up. 
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Together with the free choice of a vocation, consumers* sovereignty was 
looked upon as the criterion of economic democracy in socialism and as 
the most important mark of distinction from the economic system in 
the U.S.S.R. 

To this point socialist theory had already developed in the 1930’s. By 
a glance upon Russian conditions under the First Five Year Plan, a 
Western socialist could easily convince himself of the importance of con¬ 
sumers’ sovereignty for the material welfare of the people. The Russian 
example, however, contained still another lesson. The arbitrary economic 
decisions of the Soviet leaders had not only imposed untold suffering upon 
the masses, but the absence of any general rules effectively limiting the 
discretion of the Soviet economic planners 204 had also greatly strength¬ 
ened the political power of the dictatorship. Where the government is not 
obliged to abide by some definite rules in its economic decisions, where 
it can shift production from, say, agricultural implements to goods for 
urban consumption or vice vena, where the government can at will 
deplete stocks of consumer goods for the sake of an increased tempo 
of economic growth and thereby create a situation in which a greater 
food or clothing allowance is the object of the most fervent wishes of all 
citizens, there the rulers have almost unlimited means to punish op¬ 
position and reward political conformity. No political or personal freedom 
is conceivable under such circumstances. Consequently, consumers’ sov¬ 
ereignty and free choice of occupation arc utterly desirable not only for 
the sake of their economic content, but also because they restrict the power 
of the government and make it in economic life a “government of laws 
and not of men.” Consumers’ sovereignty, however, can only exist 
together with a pricing system, because only such a system permits the 
kind of cost calculation that makes evident the extent to which a particular 
set of consumer’s preferences can be satisfied without absorbing too many 
resources and thereby encroaching upon like rights of others. Free choice 
of occupation obviously requires free formation of the price of labor— 
at least within wide limits. 

In a general way, socialists were aware of the significance of pricing 
for political liberty even before Hayek published his Road to Serfdom , 205 
but this new and extremely vigorous attack made them more conscious 
of the democratic value of accounting in a socialist order. This effect 
would have become still clearer if the discussion about socialism and even 
planning had not lost so much of its liveliness soon after the end of the 
Second World War. When the great postwar slump which many econ¬ 
omists and businessmen had expected failed to materialize, when the 
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transition from an economy dominated by war orders to one dominated 
by consumers’ peaceful needs was carried out with relative smoothness, 
interest in fundamental social and economic reform subsided quickly— 
not only active political interests in bringing about such reforms, but also 
scholarly interest in the problems of the kind of order that such reforms 
might produce. This experience and some others which will be presently 
discussed, have indeed forced the socialists to reconsider the traditional 
content and the historical function of their movement. On the other 
hand, the socialists were able to point out that the fundamental problem 
of the business cycle had not yet been solved, and they insisted that it was 
not likely to be solved except through more comprehensive planning than 
could be undertaken by a capitalistic economy. For other tasks also, from 
the development of underdeveloped countries to the maintenance of a 
defense economy over long periods of grave international tension, a more 
effective planning apparatus seemed to most socialists and some non¬ 
socialists a presupposition of success. 
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A GLANCE AT THE FUTURE 


The only chance for socialism to preserve its character as an economic 
reform movement, and perhaps even its existence, lies in increased em¬ 
phasis upon economic planning, in the sense of organized, collective 
foresight of economic developments. The concept of such foresight has 
long been an element in socialist thought, and the use of the term 
“planning” has increased in socialist literature. At the same time, how¬ 
ever, the term has lost much of its specific meaning. When people- 
socialists or nonsocialists—speak of planning they frequently mean any 
centralized management of the economy as distinguished from a system 
under which the price mechanism is left to itself, rather than collective 
management for the purpose of guiding the economy in accordance with 
a systematic anticipation of future effects emanating from present condi¬ 
tions. 1 This vague usage shows that the decisive reason for planning has 
not been fully understood. 

The role of planning is in the dynamics of economic life. If collective 
guidance of the economy is at all superior to the “automatic” functioning 
of the market, this can be true only because a collective view of present 
economic actions and intentions will be more comprehensive than an 
individual view of these actions and plans. To speak in more concrete 
terms, it is futile to suggest that a government agency understands the 
internal conditions of a plant or group of plants better than the private 
manager who is now in charge, and there is no reason to assume that a 
government-appointed manager would do better than one appointed by 
the shareholders. But the private manager, in the typical example, knows 
only his own plans and not those of his competitors, customers, and 
suppliers; he is therefore incapable of making forecasts except of the most 
uncertain kinds; in his decisions he is inevitably gambling, and at stake 
are not only his own fortune and the fate of his workers, but also in 
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many instances that of a substantial part of the whole economy. A 
government agency which can ascertain the plans of all enterprises can 
draw up a scheme of desirable developments which is entirely beyond 
the capacity of any individual entrepreneur—not, be it repeated, because 
government officials are wiser than business men but because they can 
have information about the whole where the individual business man 
sees only a small part. 

Will it be possible to work out a serviceable technique of planning- 
serviceable in a democratic society which will not tolerate the correction 
of mistakes by the violent means used in totalitarian countries? Planning 
is essentially a testing of present managerial plans for compatibility among 
themselves and with available resources. It requires physical considera¬ 
tions as well as the anticipation of prices which are bound to emerge from 
the market unless given conditions arc modified. Planning therefore 
does not require any operations that are not already carried out in the 
market economy, although it transfers a large part of the experimental 
variations from reality to paper, thus making it possible to save the costs 
of faulty moves. The burden of the whole matter rests on two questions: 
Can the necessary data be ascertained? Can the paper tests be carried out 
quickly enough not to cause intolerable delays in the economic actions 
which are supposed to be guided by these tests? 

In an earlier book, 2 the present writer has given his reasons for the 
expectation that progress of theory and statistical technique will eventu¬ 
ally justify an affirmative answer to these questions. Since the appearance 
of that publication, an important development in economic theory has 
suggested a new and promising approach to the problem of speed in 
calculation: the progress of “input-output” analysis, originally worked 
out by Wassily W. Leontief. The purpose of this theoretical effort is 
to find the coefficients which express the interdependence of various in¬ 
dustries, for example, the amount of coal required directly and indirectly 
for an intended increase of the steel industry. 3 It is true that the develop¬ 
ment of this theory, after hopeful beginnings, seems to have hit some 
snags, and that some of its proponents seem now more inclined to seek 
its applications in the realm of ex-post analysis rather than in forecasting, 
which would be its function under a planned system. To the present 
writer, however, this skepticism looks more like a reaction to premature 
hopes for rapid success than as any evidence of final limitation of the 
method. 

Whether the optimists or the pessimists will prove to be right in judging 
the practicability of overall economic planning will be of great conse- 
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quence lor the late of socialism. The socialist movement is badly in need 
of acquiring a new economic program. The old socialist program may 
not be entirely obsolete but it is too much depleted of convincing force 
to preserve the vitality of the movement. 

Among the original motives for socialism, the desire for a closer ap¬ 
proach to economic equality played a decisive role. Long ago the realiza¬ 
tion began that the material welfare of the masses could be only modestly 
advanced by a less unequal distribution of income, even if such a re¬ 
distribution could be effected without any serious loss of efficiency of 
production. In the latter part of the nineteenth century, if not earlier, the 
aggregate extra income of the rich in industrially advanced nations had 
become insufficient to provide a great “dividend 5 ' for the individual 
worker, since the rich were even then too small a part of the total popula¬ 
tion. But this objection to old-style socialism did not affect the non¬ 
economic arguments for equalitarian measures: that great inequality of 
incomes was morally undesirable and politically dangerous in a demo¬ 
cratic state. 

More recently, however, it has been proved that inequalities of income 
can greatly be reduced in a private enterprise economy—although not 
without learning some lessons from the socialists. In the United States, 
the difference in spending power between the typical executive and the 
typical worker has probably become as small as it could be made in a 
socialist economy. The experience that this could be done without any 
grave damage to efficiency has wrought havoc with some antisocialist 
arguments: if a Victorian had been confronted with the contention that 
entrepreneurs should first be exposed to such union pressure as exists now 
in the United States and then have the larger part of the income which 
they still managed to make confiscated via the progressive income tax, 
he would have prophesied economic decay for lack of incentive as the 
inevitable consequence; yet these conditions exist in the most flourishing 
capitalist economy of the world. On the other hand, this experience raises 
the question of whether socialism is really necessary. If we can achieve 
such a fair approach to economic equality—and eliminate most non¬ 
economic social privilege, as has also been done in the United States 
today 4 —why, then, do we need socialism ? 

This question is made still more acute by recent experience with na¬ 
tionalization, especially in Britain. In British coal mining, it is true, 
nationalization will likely turn out to be an economic success, because 
private enterprise had proved itself incapable of effecting the technologi¬ 
cally necessary degree of concentration. Elsewhere, the effect may perhaps 
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be more doubtful. The whole experience can probably be summarized in 
the statement that good government management is better than poor 
private management, and vice versa , and that it is very hard to say whether 
the chances that management will be good are greater in government-run 
industries or in those that arc privately owned. This evidence, though 
certainly not supporting the contentions of antisocialist fanatics, offers 
the socialists too small a basis for their traditional program. Communal 
ownership was a great dream, the focus of hopes for the deliverance of 
mankind. If it is now reduced to an expedient that in selected cases may 
be more advantageous than its alternative, this core of the socialist pro¬ 
gram can no longer be the fountainhead of great emotional forces. 

Do we then have to conclude that socialism, as a movement, has come 
to the beginning of the end of its career? What would it mean if this 
question had to be answered in the affirmative? Socialism has been more 
than an economic program. Although it has not, as some of its spokesmen 
claimed, created a proletarian culture, it has made the modern working 
class a living part of the culture of the age and a great force for the 
realization of humanitarian postulates. Whatever may be the shortcomings 
of Marxist theory, it has provided intellectual training for hundreds of 
thousands of workers who would otherwise have been totally unacquainted 
with any higher type of analysis. Socialism has civilized the movement of 
the lower classes, has turned it from machine-breaking and sporadic 
upheavals to a deliberate and rational use of political and economic 
organization, has reconciled it with modern technology, and made it an 
effective (and in many historical situations the principal) defender of 
human liberty. Although communism and fascism can he regarded as 
offshoots of socialism, the latter has also proved an effective dam builder 
against the expansion of both. 

This is the socialist record of the past—the record as it stands whether 
or not we approve of the economic theories of socialism. It follows that, 
our civilization would be much poorer—might even have perished in 
wild revolts of discontented masses, or in the dictatorships established 
after the defeat of such revolts—if socialism had not played its role in 
the past. But what does this mean for the future? Does socialism still 
have a place to fill in the scheme of things to come, as it had in the 
world of previous generations ? 

Some of the reasons why socialism was an indispensable element in the 
earlier phases of modern civilization are no longer important. Although 
technological progress still meets with some opposition within the work¬ 
ing class, as restrictive union policies occasionally demonstrate, as a rule 
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the worker no longer regards the machine as an enemy. The expansion 
of the public-school system has opened up new opportunities for in¬ 
tellectual training to everybody. Generally speaking, the worker today 
finds many more facilities for access to the culture of the age than he 
did before—facilities which are available to him as a citizen—and 
consequently is less in need of the particular channels which the labor 
movement, under the influence of socialist ideology, built for him. 

But there is greater need than ever before for the humanitarian message 
which socialism brought to the working masses. Who, if not the socialists, 
is to carry on the ideological fight against totalitarianism among the 
European workers? It is not simply a question of political campaigns: 
for external reasons, they may be won by nonsocialist, antitotalitarian 
parties. But who is to attack the totalitarian creed at its roots, to fight 
the idea that it is merely the historical success and not the sacrifices that 
count, that the dignity, the self-respect, the moral existence as well as 
the physical existence of millions may be destroyed in the name of a 
“historic mission” claimed by the leading group? Bourgeois liberalism is 
not only tainted with the suspicion of subservience to business, but its 
economic philosophy is without appeal to the imagination of the industrial 
worker. When liberal parties (in the European sense) have proposed 
policies which proved salutary they may win some workers’ votes but 
they will never win the workers’ hearts. Shall we expect the churches 
to develop enough spiritual force for victory over totalitarianism? On 
the European Continent at least, in spite of some evidence and more 
talk of religious revival, organized religion possesses only a limited in¬ 
fluence on the urban masses. Liberal philosophy, in the broad sense of the 
word, can be effectively presented only by a movement which is free 
from the suspicion of having ever connived with the upper classes in their 
oppression of the lowly before modern democracy gave weapons to the 
victims. Where is such a movement aside from socialism? 

This function of socialism seems independent of its economic program, 
yet it is unlikely that the socialist movement can retain its strength 
without a distinct program of economic change. Thus the line of thought 
leads back to the problem of planning, which seems to offer the only 
chance for socialism of regaining an economic program that has a close 
relationship to the historical content of the socialist movement and at 
the same time contains great potentialities for an answer to truly urgent 
problems of the day. As a movement for collective planning, which does 
not necessarily require the abolition of private property in the instruments 
of production, socialism would undoubtedly lose some of the appeal to 
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emotions which have sustained it in the past. No longer could the so¬ 
cialists conceive of their opponents as holders of privilege unwilling to 
relinquish their favored position. Rather, the defenders of unplanned 
capitalism would appear as individuals blinded by social conditioning to 
the advantages of a new order for themselves as well as for the rest of 
mankind. The socialists would be advocating a feat of social engineering 
for the common benefit rather than a struggle against unjust distribution 
of the good things of life, and the position of the engineer, although it 
has its own appeal to imagination, does not stir up the same emotions as 
the position of a fighter against the beneficiaries of great wrongs. 

Yet the dilution of the class-struggle spirit within socialism is no new 
development. What we now realize is only a culmination of this tendency, 
which has, it is true, produced many crises in the socialist movement 
but not the one big crisis that might have ruined socialism as a political 
power. The chances that socialism might survive as a movement against 
inherited economic prejudice, rather than against economic privilege, 
cannot with certainty be judged at the present time but they appear very 
considerable. Socialism might still be able to muster strong fighting 
emotions, but they would probably be aroused more by the battles which 
socialism will be waging for political democracy than by its economic 
program. 

Of the two totalitarian movements having some of their roots in socialist 
soil, fascism has disappeared except for traces, and its regrowth to power 
is not very probable; communism, however, is more powerful than ever 
before. This power is largely due to historical coincidences: that at the 
end of the Second World War Communists troops were the first to 
penetrate into some territories previously under fascist (or Japanese) 
control and that therefore the Communist parties could mold the political 
and economic organization of these areas, and that Communists were able 
to offer themselves to the colonial peoples as leaders against the colo¬ 
nizing powers in an era of collapsing empires. Whereas these successes of 
communism have only a tenuous connection with the main elements of 
the Communist creed, the growth of Soviet military power has been 
promoted by some characteristics of the Communist economic system. 
The dictatorship’s great ability, with a planned economy, to concentrate 
the use of resources on goals selected by the leaders for high priority, has 
enabled the Soviet Union to reconstruct war-destroyed industries with 
unprecedented speed, to rival or overtake the West in the development of 
missiles and nuclear weapons, and at the same time to maintain superior 
conventional armament and achieve an extremely fast rate of industrial 
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growth. Red China, even if some of its propaganda claims are discounted, 
seems to follow Soviet Russia’s example. Will this enormous power of 
communism endure? If it docs, will it continue to threaten the Western 
world with the alternative of submission or destruction? 

No answer, not even an informed guess, can be offered to the first 
question. Communism, it is true, will have to struggle with internal 
difficulties, and some will be magnified by its very successes. The experi¬ 
ence that in 1952 Stalin’s death failed to kindle a civil war does not mean 
that the problem of succession in a dictatorship has been definitively solved. 
Even before the Polish and Hungarian movements in 1956, it was clear 
that national aspirations could not always be held in check by the strength 
of the Communist creed. In all probability, communism will for a long 
time have to struggle against farmer discontent, if collectivism is en¬ 
forced in agriculture, or have to admit individual landholding which is 
regarded as a foreign body in a Communist system. These tensions are in¬ 
creased by the large size of the Communist orbit which includes a great 
diversity of cultures and national traditions; this diversity represents a 
formidable obstacle to the center-directed policies of communism. How¬ 
ever, the economic growth of the Soviet Union and Red China will supply 
important means of tranquilizing unrest and alleviating discontent. Under 
these circumstances, who can foresee whether the difficulties will or will 
not be overcome ? 

While few soberminded observers dare to commit themselves to a 
definite view on the survival strength of Communist regimes, conflicting 
opinions arc voiced on the second problem: whether there is a chance 
that communism may become more “moderate” and pacific. In some 
quarters there may still be lingering hope—as there was a widespread 
hope in nearly all Western countries twenty years ago—that a democratic 
evolution of communism would result if the West were to embody more 
collectivist elements into its own economic system—in other words, that 
a greater similarity of the economic structure would by itself create a 
more harmonious world. This, however, is a futile hope, unless applied 
merely to long-range effects. The Western countries are indeed likely to 
make increasing use of state power as an instrument of economic welfare, 
in spite of the opposition of the Hayek—Mises school of economists; but 
at least for the foreseeable future, this process will not promote the 
liberalization of the Soviet system or lessen international tension. The 
Communists are not interested in improving “bourgeois democracy” by 
partial socialization or economic planning. They will not take it kindly 
if proof is offered that an essential part of their professed aims can be 
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achieved through an approach different from their own. The mentality 
which regards democratic socialism as a greater enemy than reaction is 
likely to disappear only at an advanced stage of a “softening” process 
which, if it is to occur at all, must be put in motion by other forces. 

Such other forces may conceivably be operating within the Soviet orbit. 
Important examples of gradual moderation undergone by an originally 
extremist movement can be found in the history of socialism: The parlia¬ 
mentary representatives of Socialist parties today do not speak the 
language of Wilhelm Liebknecht or Jules Guesdc. Other analogies are 
offered by the history of religions: Mohammedans no longer try to spread 
their faith by fire and sword, Catholics no longer maintain an inquisition 
for the discovery and burning of heretics, and Anglicans, Calvinists, and 
Lutherans have long ceased persecuting each other with gallows and 
prison. It would take an audacious—or passionately pessimistic—mind to 
deny all possibility of a similar development in communism: an evapora¬ 
tion of its fanaticism and a growth of the will to live with others of 
different creeds. Such a change could eventually make a reality of that 
“peaceful coexistence” which is now mainly a slogan for tactical purposes, 
and a normalization of communism’s international position might bring 
about a relaxation of its internal methods and thus afford relief from 
despotic government to the hundreds of millions now living in Com¬ 
munist countries. 

The optimists who expect this outcome have been supplied with im¬ 
pressive arguments by the changes in the Soviet Union since Stalin’s 
death. All new leaders, whatever their differences of opinion and con¬ 
flicting aspirations, wish to mitigate the totalitarian character of the 
regime. They probably intend to retain most of the controls and humanize 
their methods only within the confines of the dictatorship, but often 
in history have the final effects of reform been more far-reaching than 
the plans of the original reformers. A move toward democracy in the 
Soviet orbit may appear all the more likely because it could be presented 
as a return to Marxian principles, and because it would improve the in¬ 
ternational reputation of the Soviet Union. 

But powerful factors are operating against any modification of the 
Soviet system beyond some surface changes. The present leaders of the 
Soviet Union are captives of the past. Even if they wanted more drastic 
changes than they probably do, they could afford to increase the people’s 
sphere of freedom only by small doses. If the gates were suddenly opened 
to the forces of liberty, those who hold power now might be swept away, 
since they share the responsibility for the cruelties of Stalin’s rule. But 
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it is doubtful whether a slow modification of a totalitarian regime is at all 
possible. The events in the Soviet orbit, from the revolt in Vorkuta and 
other slave labor camps to the Hungarian revolution, indicate that small 
concessions by dictatorial rulers arouse in the oppressed the hope for a 
complete revamping of the system. Having been victims of despotism for 
so long a time, these people have had no opportunity to appraise their own 
chances of success realistically, and they are very impatient. This state of 
mind leads to upheavals which the Soviet rulers feel they must crush, 
and the original concessions are reduced by reprisals. Hitter feelings 
among the victims cause more intense fears in the minds of the leaders 
and make them all the less inclined to let any part of their power slip 
from their hands. Moreover, through these reprisals a new generation of 
potential leaders—those who are now in the second or third ranks of the 
Communist party, and who would otherwise have remained free from 
the taint of the past—become involved in repressive policies and will 
have the same reason as the great leaders to fear the consequences of drastic 
reform. Thus the self-perpetuating tendencies of every dictatorship may 
bring the whole reform movement to a halt at one of the early milestones 
on the road to liberty. These tendencies combine their effects with those 
of the whole history of communism from the early 1920^ to Stalin's death. 

In its infancy, communism still preserved part of the humanitarian in¬ 
heritance of the old socialist movement. In Lenin’s writings and speeches, 
the ruthlessness of the practice which he defends does not obscure the 
hope that from misery and oppression a brighter future for all mankind 
would result. But even in Lenin’s own days, and far more drastically in 
the Stalinist period, the humanitarian spirit was drained from the Com¬ 
munist movement as a matter of systematic policy. The apparatus was 
glorified at the expense of the goals which it had been intended to serve; 
indifference to the ethical quality of the means, rather than the belief in a 
fraternal society, became the criterion of Communist orthodoxy. This is 
not just one of the many instances, known to history, in which the zeal 
for their goal has carried people to a point at which they acted against 
the rationale of the goal; the zeal lor the goal has vanished as the preserva¬ 
tion and perfection of the instrument, the Soviet police state, became a 
purpose in itself. The remnants of the humanitarian spirit were tolerated, 
if at all, only on the fringes of Soviet policies; perhaps here and there in 
the educational system, or in the treatment of nonpolitical criminals. 

The interdependence of domestic and foreign policy tends to limit 
even further the process of reform in both fields. The belief in the likeli¬ 
hood, if not in the strict inevitability, of a final armed conflict between 
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Communist and “capitalist” powers has played an all-important role in 
Communist internal propaganda; this was the great argument with which 
Stalin tried to explain why the Soviet state, instead of “withering away” 
developed ever more oppressive force. The devil myth of a world capi¬ 
talism planning to exterminate the Soviet power by brute force has been 
indispensable for Soviet domestic policy, and will remain so even if the 
internal regime is somewhat liberalized—in fact, the myth is being used 
almost as much under Khrushchev as it was under Stalin. The Com¬ 
munist pretense that the Soviet Union is never safe from a new war of 
intervention is one of the causes of the present world situation in which 
the two power blocs are keeping an uneasy watch on one another; the 
devil myth is making a partial truth of itself. On the other hand, as long 
as the present international tension exists, strict internal discipline appears 
indeed as a vital necessity for the Soviet state, and therefore the conse¬ 
quences of the myth tend to preserve the essentials and even most of 
the trimmings of the dictatorship at home. 

These difficulties in the way of reform in Soviet policies are not neces¬ 
sarily unsurmountable. Perhaps one, or several, of the present or future 
leaders of Soviet communism may develop the will, the courage, and 
the political ability eventually to break through the tangle of obstacles, 
to revitalize the forces of liberty without stimulating them to the point 
where they would exhaust themselves in an attempt at revolution, and 
to keep the reform in domestic and foreign policy in a dynamic equi¬ 
librium without a breakdown on either side. The ultimate goal of such 
a course would be the return not only to Lenin but to the old socialist 
tradition. Whoever accomplishes this task—if anybody ever will—must 
be endowed with high qualities of statesmanship; without these the 
desire for a fundamental change will frustrate itself. The will to democ¬ 
racy is not a sufficient qualification for a reformer of present-day com¬ 
munism, and an unrestrained will of this kind would even be a fatal 
handicap, because it would lead to attempts at changing the existing in¬ 
stitutions and practices more rapidly than conditions warrant. 

The inclination to consider the desirable change in the Soviet empire 
exclusively a matter of good intentions and therefore to wish for a con¬ 
sistent believer in democracy at its helm is only one of the mistakes of 
which the West must beware; another is the desire for an anti-Bolshevik 
revolution. Much, of course, is to be said for a clean sweep that destroys 
a totalitarian regime; to most of us, the enormous sacrifices of the Second 
World War do not appear too high a price for the complete destruction 
of the fascist regimes in Germany and Italy, in preference to any com- 
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promise that would have stopped the most odious measures but would 
have left the essence of these regimes untouched. Moreover, since the 
present Soviet leaders can hardly dare to act as determined reformers, 
there seems to be all the more reason to wish for a complete break with 
the past through an upheaval which would remove everyone who had a 
share in totalitarian power. These might be irrefutable arguments if it 
were not for one fact of overwhelming importance; that in the atomic 
age a crusade against the Soviet Union, even if the free peoples of the 
world could be persuaded to undertake such a venture and if the blunders 
which doomed the intervention of 1918-1919 could be prevented, would 
still amount to a suicide of mankind; and a successful revolution against 
the Soviet regime seems hardly conceivable without outside help, that is, 
without a world war. We must reconcile ourselves to the realization that 
the large-scale use of force is now obsolete even as a means to extremely 
desirable ends, and that oppressive regimes have gained in staying power 
because their removal by force would mean total destruction rather than 
liberation. If there is to be liberation, it can come only through an evolu¬ 
tionary process; questionable as its prospects arc, they are still less so 
than those of a revolution. 
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CHAPTER 34 (Pages 1183-1244) 

1 Isaac Deutscher, Stalin (1949), p. 230. 

2 The relationships among the various Soviet states in the period between the end of the 
civil war and the promulgation of the new Union constitution pose a difficult problem of 
legal classification. These relations cannot be identified “either with a confederation of 
states or with a federal state. It is even less admissible to maintain that these relationships 
were kept within the ordinary categories of international relations. Actually the Soviet 
republics, even before the creation of the Union, constituted a political system of their 
own, which from a legal point of view was based not on any collective act but on treaties 
passed between republics. Such treaties were concluded in 1920 and 1921 with the 
Chorcsmian People's Soviet Republic (September 13, 1920), with the Soviet Socialist Re¬ 
publics of Azerbaijan (September 30, 1920), of the Ukraine (December 28, 1920), of 
White Ruthenia (January if>, 1921), anil with the Soviet Republic of Boukhara (March 4, 
1921). In these treaties Russia renounced her rights under the tsarist regime and recognized 
unconditionally the complete independence of the other contracting states.” Halina Zasztowt- 
Sukiennicka, Federalismc rn Europe Orientale (1926), p. 158. The recognition of in¬ 
dependence, however, was qualified by the establishment of common institutions: military 
command and administration of common financial interests, labor, and communications. 
Since these common institutions were practically under Russian control, Miss Zasztowt 
regards the relationship similar to that of a protectorate of Russia over her treaty partners 
(P* 

3 The passages from the Soviet constitution of 1923 cited in the following pages are 
translated from Zasztowt-Sukiennicka, op. tit. For the full text of the constitution see B. 
Mirkine-CJuetzevitch, cd., Les Constitutions dc VEurope notivelle (1928). 

4 The structure of the government organism in the individual republics was analogous 
to that of the Union government, since the constitution of the Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic, which had existed before the Union, had provided the model for the 
latter as well as for the other republics. In each republic, the “supreme organ of authority” 
was the Congress of Soviets. Since this congress convened infrequently, its powers were 
delegated to a Central Executive Committee. Even the latter, however, appeared too large 
to be called into session on every occasion, and therefore the powers were further delegated 
to the Presidium of the Centra! Executive Committee. At first sight it may seem that this 
elaborate organization through which the supreme law-making and supervisory body was 
represented put the actual executive, namely, the cabinet (Council of People’s Commissars) 
under strict control. But the successive stages of delegation gave the leadership of the 
Communist party much opportunity to exclude unwanted critics, and therefore the com¬ 
plexity of the system made the position of the people’s commissars more independent. 

6 Among the fields technically reserved for the exclusive jurisdiction of the member 
republics were various matters lumped together as “Interior Affairs” (but excluding the 
political police) and, strangely, social insurance. Education also belonged essentially in this 
category, but its status was somewhat doubtful: the constitution gave the Union the right 
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of stipulating fundamental policies in this field, but no unified commissariat for education 
was created. The Union People’s Commissariat were established for the following fields: 
foreign affairs, military affairs, foreign trade, transport, postoflice anti telegraph. Unified 
people’s Commissariats existed for food, labor, and finances: the Supreme Economic Council 
and the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate were also organized as Union commissar¬ 
iats. 

“Even Miss Zasztowt-Sukicnnicka, who defends the proposition that the Soviet Union 
can be regarded as a federated state, concedes that “a literal interpretation of these articles 
could destroy the federal structure of the Soviet state,” and that this structure could only 
be saved if the application of the repealing and suspending powers were confined to the 
control of the compatibility of republic measures with Union law. Zasztowt-Sukicnnicka, 
op. iv/., p. 253. The wording of the articles concerned, however, contains no trace of such 
a limitation: clearly, the constitution intended to give the Union organs the right to exercise 
their powers according to their own discretion and not merely for the purpose of reviewing 
local decisions from the point of view of their legality. Even if the Union organs had not 
used these powers much, their mere existence in law would have been a potential threat 
to the republic governments and was apt to make them amenable to the wishes of the 
Union government. 

7 Lazar Kaganovich, Les Questions tlorganisation . la structure tin Parti Communiste 
tie i'U.R.S.S. ct des soviets (1934), p. 38. 

“Art. 10 of the party constitution, as given by Kaganovich, op. cit., p. 77. 

“The Fourteenth Congress of the Russian Communist Party (December, 1925) “passed 
a decision in favor of changing the Party’s name from that of the ‘Russian Communist 
Party (bolsheviks)' into that of the ‘Communist Party of the Soviet Union (bolsheviks),’ 
without creating a special Party for the R.S.F.S.R. and preserving die old names for the 
Communist Parties of the national minority republics (Ukraine, White Russia, Georgia 
etc.).” N. Popov, Outline History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (1934), II, 
2S«. 

“’The purge trials in the 1930’s have demonstrated how any work for independence of 
a Union republic was regarded by the authorities of the central government (although, to 
a Western mind, the existence of a genuine independence movement was no more ton- 
clusiveh proven than most other contentions of the prosecution). In the trial of the “bloc 
of Rights and Trotzkvites’’ (Bukharin, Rykov, etc..), a group of Bokharan nationalists 
were among the accused. These people, I ; . Khodayev, A. lkrnmov, and their followers, 
had joined forces to effect a separation of the Bokharan Soviet Republic from the Soviet 
Union - - at least this is what they confessed. Andrei Vyshinsky, as public prosecutor, stig¬ 
matized these efforts with the following words: “The provocateurs, spies and fascists strove, 
of course, to sever the Union Republics from our Union. Why? Because, as Comrade Stalin 
said eighteen years ago, the severance of the border regions would undermine the revolu¬ 
tionary might of Central Russia, which stimulates the movement for emancipation in the 
West and East. ‘. . . the border regions that seceded,’ Stalin said, ‘would inevitably fall 
into bondage to international imperialism.’ The genuine independence of the national re¬ 
publics is ensured only in the conditions of a Soviet state, in the conditions of victorious 
Socialism, and on the basis of the great Stalinist Constitution.” U.S.S.R., People’s Com¬ 
missariat of Justice, Report of Court Proceedings in the Case of the Anti-Soviet "Bloc of 
Rights and Trotz^yites" (1938), p. 671. 

According to the logic of this accusation, whoever tried to induce one of the constituent 
republics to make use of the right of secession was trying to deliver them to “interna¬ 
tional imperialism” and therefore had to be treated as a traitor. How much more sincere 
was the position of Rosa Luxemburg, who refused to recognize the right of the national 
minorities to secede from revolutionary Russia! 

J1 Under the Nazi occupation, separatists were strong in the Ukraine and several other 
regions of the U.S.S.R. until the brutalities of the Hitler regime, with which the inde¬ 
pendence movements collaborated, undermined their moral basis. 

J2 In this article Stalin severely criticized the Austrian socialists and their program for 
"cultural autonomy” of nationalities as a substitute for regional self-government. In Stalin’s 
opinion, which Lenin (and Trotsky) shared, a national group which has a majority (or 
perhaps even a plurality) in a region forming a distinct geographic unit has a right to 
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manage the purely internal allairs, political as well as cultural, of that region without any 
interference by the central authority. In the light of later developments it is difficult to 
understand how the bolshevik, leaders could have believed that regional self-government 
would have a place in a dictatorial one-party system when the ruling party would not 
permit national differentiation in its own ranks. But even at the time when Stalin wrote 
his essay on the national question he reluscd every concession in the latter direction, and 
in this respect too Lenin was ol the same opinion. For an analysis of Stalin’s essay, see 
Leon Trotsky, Stalin (1041), pp. 154 f. 

,a Compare the theses ol the Twelfth Party Congress (March, 1923). "The Congress in¬ 
structs the Central Committee ... a; to form Marxist study circles of an advanced type 
among the local party workers in the national republics; 1>) to develop literature dealing 
with fundamental Marxist principles written in the native languages; c) to reinforce the 
Llniversity of the Peoples ol the Last and its branches in the localities; d> to establish 
groups ol instructors ol the Central Committees of the national Communist Parties recruited 
among local workers; c) to develop mass Party literature in the native languages; f) to 
intensity party educational work in the republics; g) to intensify work among the youth in 
the republics." joseph Stalin, “Theses on National Factors in Party and State Development," 
in Marxism and the National and Colonial Question (1947), p. 146. 

"In 1024 the J(-derated republics were the Russian S.F.S.R., the Ukrainian S.S.R., and 
the Transcausasi.ui S.F.S.R. Befoie 193O, when the new constitution was enacted, the 
Transcaucasian Federation had been dissolved and the Turkmen, Uzbek, Tadjik, Kazakh, 
and Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republics had been added. The total number therefore was 
increased to eleven. 

'Deutscher, oft. cif., pp. 244-24=5. 

1,1 Ibid., p. 2*7. 

1 ' For details, see Zas/towt-Sukieniiicka, op. at., pp. 241 f. 

,s Stalin, “ Theses on the Immediate Tasks of the Party in Connection with the National 
Problem" (presented to the Tenth Congress of the Russian Communist party, 1021), 
Marxism and the National and Colonial Question, p. 97. 

J " “The congress, emphatically condemning both these deviations as harmful and dan¬ 
gerous to the cause of communism, deems it necessary to point out the particular danger 
and the particular harm of the first deviation, the deviation toward the Great Power spirit, 
the colonizing spirit." Ihid., p. 96. These Theses, as submitted by Stalin, were adopted by 
the ’Tenth Party Congress and again in very similar form by the Twelfth Party Congress. 

References to the New Economic Policy as a factor promoting nationalism occur fre¬ 
quently in Communist writings of that period. The underlying idea seems to be that na¬ 
tionalism is essentially a bourgeois ideology—although this is never said in so many words— 
and therefore hound to increase in a period of economic concessions to the bourgeoisie. 

" l Stalin, “Report on National Factors in Party and State Development" (delivered at 
the ’Twelfth Party t'ongess, 1923), Marxism and the National and Colonial Question, 

p. 154. In the light of these statements—the examples could he multiplied—it is hardly 
justified that Deutschcr {op. at., p. 241) likens Stalin’s attitude on the political aspects of 
the “nationality question" to that of naturalized Knglishmcn who cannot often enough use 
the term “ ‘We English.' or better still, 'Wc, the British Empire.’ " Similarly, but perhaps 
with greater justification, Lenin said of Dzershinsky, of whose role in the Georgian “na¬ 
tionality" crisis more will he said below: “It is well known that russified people of 

foreign birth always overshoot themselves in the matter of the true Russian disposition." 
Deutscher, op. cif., p. 250. 

“Stalin, “Report on National Factors . . . ,’’ Marxism and the National and Colonial 
Question, p. 16N. Stalin employs here the term self-determination, whose use he had con¬ 
demned two years before at the Tenth Party Congress. Sec Marxism and the National and 
Colonial Question, pp. 106, no. What, if any, were the political implications of this aban¬ 
doned attempt to revise the vocabulary is not clear. 

“In 1923. Stalin stated that the territory of the Soviet Union was populated by 

75,000,000 Great Russians and 65,000,000 other nationalities. “Report on National Fac¬ 
tors . . . ," Marxism and the National and Colonial Question, p. 149. 

84 As to the reasons for Stalin's special hatred against the Georgian Mensheviks, see 

Deutscher, op. cit., p. 237. 
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“Lenin, Essentials of Lenin —two-volume edition of Selected Worlds, containing material 
not included in earlier edition—(1947), II, 699. 

80 Sochineniia (1928), XXVI, 187-188. 

87 “In the second half of the year, while Lenin was slowly recovering in the country side, 
Stalin paid him several visits and kept him informed about current events. . . . Lenin 
apparently accepted whatever was Stalin’s version of the events, for he gave his unreserved 
backing to the General Secretary.” Deutscher, op. cit., p. 246. 

““Lenin summoned me to his room in the Kremlin, spoke of the terrible growth of 
bureaucratism in our Soviet apparatus and of the necessity of finding a lever with which 
to get at that problem. He proposed to create a special commission of the Central Com¬ 
mittee, and invited me to take active part in the work. I answered him: ‘Vladimir Ilych, 
according to my conviction, in the present struggle with bureaucratism in the Soviet 
apparatus, we must not forget that there is going on, both in the provinces and in the 
center, a special selection of officials and specialists, party, non-party and half-party, around 
certain ruling party personalities and groups—in the provinces, in the districts, in the 
party locals and in the center—that is, the Central Committee etc. Attacking the Soviet 
officials, you run into the party leader. The specialist is a member of his suite. In such 
circumstances, I could not undertake this work.’ Vladimir Ilych reflected a moment and— 
here I quote him practically verbatim—said: ‘That is, I propose a struggle with Soviet 
bureaucratism, and you want to add to that the bureaucratism of the Organization Bureau 
of the party.’ I laughed at the unexpectedness of this, because no such finished formulation 
of the idea was in my head. I answered: ‘I suppose that’s it.” Then Vladimir Ilych said: 
‘Well, alright, I propose a bloc.’ I said: ‘I am always ready to form a bloc with a good 
man.’ ” From a statement by Trotsky on his last conversation with Lenin, “not long before 
the second attack of his illness” in the fall of 1922, in Leon Trotsky, The Real Situation in 
Russia (1928;, pp. 304-305. Virtually identical versions in his report to the Bureau of 
Party History, printed in The Stalin School of Falsification (1937), pp. 73-74. and in 
My Life (1930), p. 479. See also The Real Situation in Russia, pp. 294-295. 

“Trotsky, The Real Situation in Russia, pp. 297-298. 

30 Ibid., p. 308. 

ai Ibid., p. 299. 

32 / bid., p. 321. 

“The wording of the testament can be found in a number of books, for instance in Don 
Levine, Stalin (1931), p. 218. 

“Deutscher, op. cit., p. 255. 

33 "The three men refused now to follow that ‘cx-Menshevik’ Trotsky, who, after an 
association with the party which had lasted only five years, had come to be commonly 
regarded as Lenin’s successor. This motive, the only one that made for their solidarity, 
impelled them to act in concert.” Ibid., p. 256. 

To assume jealousy of Trotsky as the only common motive of the triumvirate is not a 
very satisfactory explanation, and it is offered here only with the reservation that we might 
gain a different picture if we knew more about the characters of Zinoviev and Kamenev. 
Any attempt to explain the events of this period in the history of Bolshevism is hampered 
by the lack of information about the personality of second-rank members in the hierarchy 
of the party. We have been given an idea, however incomplete, of the personalities of Lenin, 
Stalin, and Trotsky, but we know next to nothing of the characters of Zinoviev, Kamenev, 
Radek, Bucharin, Rykov, and others whose actions influenced those of the principal per¬ 
sonages and the outcome of their struggles. 

“Maurice Dobb, Soviet Economic Development since icjiy (1948), p. 141. The infla¬ 
tion, however, continued until J924, although increase in prwluction slowed its tempo. 

37 Ibid., p. 157. 

“Their relative significance rose in this period. See above, p. 782. 

“Figures from Dobb, op. cit., p. 135. 

40 Ibid., p. 157 (quotation from S. G. Strumilin, Na Khoziaistvcnnom Frontc, p. 212). 
The prices quoted seem to be wholesale prices, since on page 164 Dobb gives a graph of 
retail prices, based again on Strumilin’s figures. According to this graph the intersection 
between the agricultural and the industrial price curve occurred in the beginning of July. 
The two sets of figures can therefore not be identical. 
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“An oversupply existed in the sense of an excess of supply over effective demand. The 
term must not be understood to mean that the urban population had enough to eat. Their 
purchasing power was limited by the inefficiency of industrial production which made the 
payment of adequate wages impossible, and in a limited but increasing number of instances 
bv unemployment. Even Farbman, who strongly defended the decision of the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment to resume export shipments of grain in 1923, spoke of this exportable surplus as a 
“hunger surplus” and compared the situation with prewar years, when the tsarist govern¬ 
ment had taken measures to squeeze wheat for shipment abroad out of a country which did 
not have enough bread for consumption. Michael Farbman, After Lenin. The Neu/ Phase 
in Russia (1924), p. 247. 

42 A. lugov. Economic Trends in Soviet Russia (1930), p. 52. 

“By October, 1925, unemployment, as registered by the Employment Office, had 
reached the figure of 920,000, out of an approximate total of 8,000,000 workers. This 
unemployment arose in the face of a continuous increase in the number of employed per¬ 
sons, through a re-migration from agriculture to industry, after the back-to-the-farm move¬ 
ment during war communism had depleted the ranks of industrial labor by as much as 40 
per cent. Sec ibid., pp. 273-279. 

41 Naum Jasny, The Socialized Agriculture of the U.S.S.R. (1949), p. 208. 

4 “ For material on Russian agriculture during the NKP, sec lugov, op. cit., pp. tofif., esp. 
pp. 121 f. 

w The restrictions on the admission of peasants were usually decreed together with those 
applicable to intellectuals. For instance, the Thirteenth party conference (end of 1923) 
decided to concentrate on the recruiting of workers “from the bench” (see Popov, op. cit., 
II, 205) in carrying out the decisions of the Twelfth Party Congress. See Emil Iaroslavsky, 
Aus der Ceschichtc der Kommunistischcn Partei der Sowjct Union (Bolshevikj ) (1931), II> 
281-282. 

*' lugov, op. cit., pp. 141-142. From the description of Farbman (op. cit., p. 207), it 
seems that the legal basis of these postrevolutionary land distributions was not revolu¬ 
tionary law bur the old institution of the mir. 

4S lugov, op. cit., p. 141. 

* v lugov, op. cit., p. 140. 

r "' “. . . the peasant has . . . been expanding the area under cultivation . . . by bringing 
under cultivation land he had already owned, but had not previously tilled.” Ibid., p. 150. 

r *' During War Communism, leasing of land and hiring of labor were illegal, although 
probably not infrequent. Through a decree of 1921, leasing was permitted, and this per¬ 
mission was maintained, under hardly more than nominal restrictions, in the Agricultural 
Code of 1922. The latter also permitted the hiring of labor. 

r,a Scc lugov, op. cit., pp. 143—144. 

“Popov, op. cit., II, 198. 

M Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks), Short Course (1939)* P- 263. 

“ Max Eastman, Since Lenin Died (1925)1 P* 11 5- 

“Leon Trotsky, The History of the Russian Revolution (1936), III, 386. The expressions 
used arc Lenin’s. They do not, however, prove that Lenin was at that time in agreement 
with Trotsky on the peasant question. Lenin thought in 1905 that the Bolsheviks, upon 
seizing power, should establish “a democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peas¬ 
antry,” whereas Trotsky wanted a “dictatorship of the proletariat leaning upon the revolu¬ 
tionary peasantry.” See, for example, Trotsky, Stalin, p. 425. Vague as the difference be¬ 
tween these two concepts is, they certainly show an unequal emphasis placed on friendly 
relations between workers and peasants. 

“This idea is implied rather than explicit in Trotsky’s writings, and of course any 
attempt to spell out implications is hazardous. Trotsky never fully explained how a Com¬ 
munist world revolution would solve Russia’s economic problems. The interpretation given 
above, however, seems the only way to close a gap which would otherwise exist in the 
Trotskyitc line of reasoning. 

“Trotsky, The History of the Russian Revolution, III, 404. I have been unable to find 
the quotation in Stalin’s own works. 

“Trotsky, Stalin, p. 397. 
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•"The basic problem has been analyzed by Max Weber, who pointed out that autocracy 
inevitably leads to the rule of the bureaucrats, and that the only effective counterweight 
to bureaucratic power is the power of the homo polirictis who belongs to and identifies him¬ 
self with a party. See especially “Parlamcnt und Regierung irn neugeordneten Deutschland,” 
Gesammelte pohtischc Sc Arif ten, (1921), pp. 158 f. 

61 Quoted by Farbman, op. tit., p. 211. As late as September, 1928, on the eve of col¬ 
lectivization, as prominent a person as M. I. Kalinin—chairman of the Central Executive 
Committee of the U.S.S.R.—undertook to defend the kulaks against the imposition of 
excessive special taxes. “Certain provinces, certain persons," he said, “have been taxed 
twice or three times as heavily as last year; and some of the peasants have actually been 
taxed five or six times as heavily. . . . The poor peasants and middle peasants sec that the 
comparatively well-to-do peasants are taxed in such a way as to ruin them. What sort of 
class line is that? Is it not a class line which will involve the destruction of agriculture?" 
Quoted by Iugov, op. at., p. 140. Kalinin, it is true, was one of the most moderate men in 
the Soviet government concerning decisions on agricultural policy. According to Trotsky, 
Kalinin would have sided with the “Rightists" Rykov, Bucharin and Tomsky in the late 
1920's if he had not been afraid of Stalin’s blackmail. Trotsky. Stalin, pp. 388-489. Even 
so, however, his attitude shows the inclination of a considerable section of the Bolshevik 
party to protect the kulaks, and that section was, with sonic fluctuations, in control of 
Soviet agricultural policy between 1921 and 1928. 

Ha Iugov, op. cit.. p. 189, quotes the following statement by Lenin, made in the initial 
phase of the NEB: “The cooperative system throws up to the surface, with a working as 
accurate as that of chemical laws, Menshevists and Socialist Revolutionaries, and for this 
reason, when we are making use of the cooperatives, we must drive all ‘socialists’ out of 
them and put such persons under lock and key." Iugov continues: “By arrests and deporta¬ 
tions, the Communists have effectively ‘purged’ the cooperatives of all the independent and 
active officials, and they have even got rid of the really practical workers, those who had 
acquired extensive experience, and who regarded their service in the cooperatives as a service 
to the community. In place of these, there have now found their way into the cooperatives 
persons who, as the Communists themselves declare, know nothing about the cooperative 
movement, including a good many sometime private traders, tsarist officials and illicit 
traders of civil war days." 

03 Ibid., p. 184. 

“Ibid., p. 184. The pressure to replace private trading by government trading was par¬ 
ticularly great in the wholesale field; therefore wholesalers tried to camouflage themselves 
as retailers. The gradual elimination of most private traders did great harm to the Russian 
economy, because the cooperatives and state trading organizations could not replace them 
everywhere, and thus empty spots were left, with the effect that the market became nar¬ 
rower and peasants were tempted to go back into subsistence agriculture. 

* Boris Souvarine, Stalin (1939), p. 317. 

‘“The importance of this point was stressed by Trotsky when he wrote: “The tempo 
that can be accomplished fin industrialization! is limited . . . by the most urgent needs 
of the masses, who can sacrifice their today for their tomorrow only up to a certain point. 
Leon Trotsky, The Permanent Revolution (1941). p. viii. Italics in the original. 

07 In 1930, Trotsky criticized Stalin for his “attempt at complete collectivization of 
peasant holdings on the basis of pre-capitalistic inventory—a most dangerous adventure 
which threatens to undermine the very possibility of collaboration between the proletariat 
and the peasantry.” The Permanent Revolution, p. xxii. The meaning of this sentence, it is 
true, appears unclear because of the phrase “on the basis of pre-capital istic inventory.” Did 
Trotsky mean to say that collectivization should not have been extended to the bulk of the 
agricultural area before enough tractors were available to utilize the specific advantages of 
larger units? In any event, how'cvcr, Trotsky felt that the completeness of the collectiviza¬ 
tion under the conditions of the early ’thirties threatened the Soviet system with grave 
dangers. Since these conditions would have been even more unfavorable six or seven 
years earlier, it is difficult to reconcile this passage with Trotsky’s insistence on sharp anti¬ 
kulak measures in the middle ’twenties. Sometimes, undoubtedly, Stalin was, in Trotsky's 
eyes, “damned if he did and damned if he didn’t.” 
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^ Leon Irotsky, “loward Socialism or Toward Capitalism? The Language oi Figures.” 
The Labour Monthly, VII.i 1 and 12 (Nov. and Dec., 1925), 659-666 and 736-74K. The 
quoted passage is on p. 660. It is worth noticing that the term “social accounting and 
budgeting ’ is now widely used by economists in a sense which makes it almost synonymous 
with national economic planning. 

’’"This has been maintained by Eastman, op. at., pp. 108-109. The other “real economic 
differences'’ which Eastman sees between the opposition and the triumvirate were the issue 
of the vodka tax, which “the ruling group” proposed and which Trotsky opposed, anil the 
interpretation of "the present condition of international capitalism and the prospects of 
the world revolution.” See ibid., pp. 110-111. The former was obviously not a world- 
shaking problem. As to the differences on international questions, see below. 

,w Trotsky, Stalin, p. 433. From the Appendix: “Three Concepts of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion.” 

71 “If the traditional view was that the road to the dictatorship of the proletariat led 
through a long period of democracy, the theory of the permanent revolution established 
the iact that for backward countries the road to democracy passed through the dictatorship 
of the proletariat . . . democracy docs not become a regime anchored within itself for 
decades, but rather a direct introduction to the socialist revolution. Each is bound to the 
other by an unbroken chain. In this way, there arises between the democratic revolution 
and the socialist transformation of society a permanency of revolutionary development." 
Trotsky, 'The Permanent Revolution, p. xxxiv. 

,3 Joseph Stalin, “The October Revolution,” from the preface of On the Road to October. 
Written in December, 1924. Reprinted in Joseph Stalin, Leninism, Selected Writings (1942), 
p. 20. The italics are Stalin’s. 

“The world revolution became for them | the Stalinists |, instead of an indispensable pre¬ 
condition of victory, only a favorable circumstance.” "Irotsky, The Permanent Revolution, 
p. xxxvi. 

74 See Leon Trotsky, The Third International After Lenin (1936), pp. 119 The Real 
Situation in Russia, pp. 178 f.; similar passages in many other writings by 'Irotsky. 

,r * Trotsky, it is true, cainc fairly close to recognizing the basic mistake in the Com¬ 
munist strategy of the period when he wrote in his criticism of the Stalinist draft program 
for the Third International (1928): “Classes cannot be tricked. This ... is particularly 
and immediately true of the ruling, possessing, exploiting and educated classes. The world 
experience of the latter is so great, their class instinct so refined, and their organs of 
espionage so varied that an attempt to deceive them by posing as someone else must lead 
in reality to trapping, not the enemy, but one’s own friends.” The Third International After 
Ijenin, p. 137. Although this statement may give the world bourgeoisie more credit for 
political wisdom and good judgment than deserved, certainly neither middle-class parlies 
nor democratic socialists could be tricked by the crude tactics which the Communists 
applied at the time. But whatever was right in Trotsky's analysis of Stalin's (and Zino¬ 
viev's) international strategy failed to help him to tenable conclusions. He did not show 
those who wanted to affiliate or ally themselves with the Communist International any 
more tolerance than did the Stalinists; like the latter, Trotsky refused the hesitating friends 
of communism all regard for their fears and biases, and he wanted anyone who was not 
entirely in the Communist camp to be treated as an enemy. Moreover, he succumbed even 
more than his opponents to the illusionary belief in “revolutionary situations”; see espe¬ 
cially ibid., p. 254. 

7 ** Trotsky conceded that “maneuvers” arc not “incompatible with the revolutionary 
strategy of the working class. But it must be clearly understood that maneuvers can bear 
only a subordinate, auxiliary and expedient character in relation to the basic methods of 
revolutionary struggle.” Ibid., p. 136. Although no great issue can be settled by petty 
means, this rule must not be interpreted to imply that a hated institution can be over¬ 
thrown only by frontal assault of an army of true believers, and that all other tactical or 
strategic devices arc only “subordinate” or “auxiliary” measures which may, at best, detract 
somewhat from the cost of the assault; yet Trotsky, at the very least, came dangerously 
close to this entirely unrealistic contention. The broadening of one's own front by taking 
in groups with which (inly a partial understanding can be achieved is not always a small 
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maneuver unsuited far a big purpose, and a movement inherently incapable of using this 
strategic device will have to postpone all important moves until history offers a particularly 
favorable conjuncture of circumstances—and that may never happen. 

"The theory of permanent revolution, although a poor starting point for an attack on 

Stalin’s policy in the i92o\s, was an asset to Trotsky in supporting his claim to have been 

a cobuilder of Leninist doctrine. The theory had supplied him with a foundation for the 
thesis which he had pronounced before the First World War and to which he converted 

Lenin: that the proletariat not only would have to complete the “bourgeois” revolution, 

because the bourgeoisie would be incapable of so doing—on this proposition all Bolsheviks 
and Trotskyites agreed—but that the revolution would thereby assume a socialistic character, 
because the working class “after solving the task of the historically belated bourgeois 
revolution . . . would be compelled to encroach ever more deeply upon the relationship 
of private property." Trotsky, The Theory of Permanent Revolution, p. xxx. From this 
point of view it was unnecessary to raise the question of whether Russia was ripe for a 
socialist economic order. “ 'Do you believe,’ the Stalins, Rykovs and the other Molotovs 
rejoined dozens of times from 1905 to 1917, ‘that Russia is ripe for the socialist revolu¬ 
tion?’ To that I always answered: ‘No, I do not.’ But world economy as a whole, and 
European economy in the first place, is completely ripe for the socialist revolution. 
Whether the dictatorship of the proletariat in Russia leads to socialism or not, and at what 
rate and over what stages, will depend upon the further fate of European and international 
capitalism.” Ibid., pp. xxx-xxxi. Trotsky regarded the ripeness of the world economy for 
socialism as decisive because he believed that with the interdependence of national economies 
established through capitalism, the backwardness of a particular section could be overcome 
by drawing on the intellectual and material resources of the others. Trotsky criticized 
Stalin’s “national socialism” bitterly for the failure to take the unity of the world into 
account: “The productive forces of capitalist society have long ago grown beyond the 
national frontier. The imperialist war was an expression of this fact. In the productive 
technical respect, socialist society must represent a higher stage compared to capitalism. To 
aim at the construction of a nationally isolated socialist society means, in spite of all 
temporary successes, to pull the productive forces backward even as compared to capitalism. 
To attempt, regardless of the geographic, cultural and historical conditions of the country’s 
development which constitutes part of the world whole, to realize a fenced-in propor¬ 
tionality of all the branches of economy within national limits, means to pursue a reac¬ 
tionary utopia.” Ibid., p. x. Here again, however, the difference had not much significance 
for practical purposes: if Trotsky had been in charge, if he had then pushed industrializa¬ 
tion forward at a rapid speed—nobody demanded high speed in this process more urgently 
than he—if he had tried to organize the Soviet economy according to a “single plan”—of 
which he was an early anil energetic advocate—he would have had to strive for "a 
fenced-in proportionality of all the branches of the economy within national limits,” be¬ 
cause he could not have found the foreign currency for imports to fill large loopholes in 
the national production. Nor, probably, did the rest of the world, except in the worst 
depression years, have enough surplus capacity to give the Soviet Union more than very 
limited help in her excessively rapid process of building equipment. 

78 This denunciation began with his letter to the party meetings of December 8, 1923. 
The letter, which was a few days later printed in Pravda, expressed Trotsky’s stand on the 
basic organizational questions perhaps better than any later document. The text of the 
letter can be found in Leon Trotsky and Max Shachtman, The New Course as cited in 
note 100. 

78 More, however, would have been necessary than the election of nonmembers of the 
Communist party to positions in the Soviets. Such elections have taken place in all phases 
of Soviet history, but not only were these “nonpartisan” delegates chosen with the consent 
of the Communist party—in the absence of any protection of civil rights they had no 
chance but to become puppets of the government, even more vulnerable and therefore 
inevitably even more pliable than Communist party members. 

80 Leon Trotsky, Their Morals and Ours (1942), pp. 13-14. 

“It might not even be impossible to reconcile this contention, at least if taken in a 
qualified sense, with the view of divinely inspired ethical standards. One might argue 
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that the process of social development is itself part of a divine plan and has for one of its 
purposes the raising of man to the level of ethical principles established by God. 

Trotsky, Their Morals and Ours, p. 14. 

83 Translated from Immanuel Kant's Kriti\ der praktischen Vcrnunft in Sdmmtliche 
Werke (1897), II, 35 - 

w Kant himself underlined this point by the following statement: “Nothing in the world— 
indeed nothing even beyond the world—can possibly be conceived which could be called 
good without qualification except a good will." Immanuel Kant, Critique of Practical 
Reason and Other Writings in Moral Philosophy (1949), p. 55. 

M Trotsky, Their Morals and Ours, p. 34. Italics mine. 

m Ibid., p. 10. Similar passages are found throughout the booklet. In most of these, how¬ 
ever, there is an ambiguity: does Trotsky wish to deny that any meaningful rules of ethics 
are applicable to all men without regard to their class position, or docs he merely wish to 
denounce the way in which some alleged general rules of ethics were used against the 
workers’ position in the class struggle, or against Communist policies? For instance, he 
severely criticized (p. 44) what he regarded as the efforts of avowed and camouflaged 
Kantians “to paralyze the socialist revolution by means of ‘absolute* norms which repre¬ 
sent in reality the philosophical generalizations of the interests of the bourgeoisie." Does 
this mean that all absolute norms of ethics recognized in the capitalist period arc mere 
generalizations of bourgeois interests, or is the denunciation meant to apply only to those 
proposed by certain Kantians? Some passages, including that on p. 10, make the former 
interpretation more plausible, but in support of the latter one might, for instance, quote 
the praise afforded by Trotsky (p. 46) to Karl Licbknecht, Rosa Luxemburg, and Lenin 
for their stand at the outbreak of the war: "Can there be any doubt that their morality was 
above the bestial morality of the ‘sacred union'?" What is the yardstick by which Trotsky 
makes that decision? Obviously, “bestial” is not just an abbreviated expression for some 
such phrase as "contradictory to the class interests of the proletariat." It implies that 
advocacy of national defense puts men in general, or socialists in particular, on a sub¬ 
human level. This assertion, therefore, presupposes a general human ethics with a meaning¬ 
ful content; the truth or untruth of the assertion, of course, is irrelevant. 

S7 find., pp. 47-48. 

M Cf., for instance, the statements of defendants in the war-crimes trial against the 
Einsatzgruppcn (United States vs. Ohlcndorf and Associates), as quoted in Leon Poliakov, 
Harvest of Hate (10S4), PP- 130-131. (No complete record of this trial has been pub¬ 
lished in print.) Indirect confirmation can be found in Himmler’s address to the SS group 
leaders on October 4, 1943, in which he described the great strain imposed on the SS 
men by the extermination orders. See International Military Tribunal, Trial of Major War 
Criminals, Document 1919 PS, XXIX, 145. 

**Ibid., p. 35. The statement is presented as an answer to a hypothetical “philistine" and 
"moralist," who is supposed to have asked if Trotsky really wished to assert that “in the 
class struggle against the capitalist class all means arc permissible." Trotsky dodged the 
issue. The "philistine’’ had raised the question of whether immoral means by which the 
proletarian cause might be promoted in the class struggle must be rejected on ethical 
grounds. Trotsky answers that certain means must be rejected because they are not 
serviceable. 

“This is true for one more reason. If the penalties of ruthlessness are great in any con¬ 
flict, they arc particularly formidable in a struggle waged for a better kind of society such 
as the socialists wanted—better not merely in the sense that it will produce more goods but 
also that, unlike the present system, it will admit no fratricidal strife. To assure the 
fraternal character of the new society it is certainly not enough to effect distribution accord¬ 
ing to needs, or to make any other economic arrangements. People must be the kind that 
can live in a harmonious society without destroying it, and the cruelties of unrestricted civil 
war will be a poor preparation for such a life. A Marxist may believe that the establishment 
of a Socialist or Communist system of production and exchange will eventually so mold 
the minds of people as to fit them for the new society, but if he is more than a Vulgar - 
marxist he will surely concede that a serious time lag may appear in this reconditioning if 
people have acquired too much of a habit of treating each other as wild beasts. 
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“Of ibis bonk R. Palme Dutt lias piven an illuminating summary in "Trotsky and his 
English Critics," Labour Monthly, VIII.-4 (April. 11)26), 223-241. “The decline of English 
Capitalism," he writes, ‘‘dates back tor forty years. . . . Tim decline was partially veiled 
by the Imperialist expansion of the past forty years, which was in reality accelerating the 
decline, although giving an artificial appearance of prosperity. It is only the war and the 
postwar period that has carried forward the whole process at a tremendous pace, and now 
laid bare to all the point of open decline reached, and the emergence of new world forces. 
American industrial and financial preponderance, which grows more exacting and dominat¬ 
ing each year; the centrifugal forces of the Empire and growth of the Dominions to an 
independent capitalist policy: the revolutionizing and struggle to independence of the 
colonial and semi-colonial nations, which afforded the indispensable basis of English 
capitalist industry and exploitation: the loss of strategic immunity and sea power; the 
strangling weight of debt, inflated capital and long continued accumulation; the historic- 
disorganization of industry and failure of development: all these are factors not affected by 
unbased hopes of a possible ‘revival of trade’ (as if it were only a question of the ups and 
downs of ‘normal’ capitalism); they are the contradictions which no capitalist statesman 
can solve, because the economic reorganization which alone can solve them, cannot be 
accomplished without cutting across the whole historic tangle of private property interests 
and legal rights which stand in the way. This is why only a revolution can solve the Eng¬ 
lish situation. . . . 

“What is the character of this revolution? ... A political revolution is the necessary 
preliminary of carrying out the economic reorganization. This point is the key to Trotsky’s 
bonk: for the first point—the basic necessity of a unitary economic reorganization on the 
lines of the social organization of production—is beginning in varying degrees to be 
understood . . . since the capitalist class will not carry out its own extinction. The eco¬ 
nomic reorganization can only be carried out when power is in the hands of the working 
class, whose existence and future is bound up with the social organization of produc¬ 
tion. . . . The actual transference means that the working class apparatus has to become 
the ruling apparatus throughout the country. This involves the certainty of struggle and 
civil war with the existing ruling capitalist class, which has already shown by its action 
all over the world that it will use all its resources to maintain itself by every means with¬ 
out limit. In comparison with the certainty of this struggle, for which the working class 
must prepare, the question of parliamentary right in relation to it is absolutely secondary, 
and, if allowed to occupy the foreground, even to the extent of hoping to avoid the struggle, 
is a deluding and disarming of the workers and a guaranteeing of capitalist armed power" 
(])]). 226-227). ‘‘The capitalist class can no longer make concessions, but must cut the 
conditions of the workers; in consequence is no longer driven in a progressive direction by 
the fear of revolution, but in the opposite: develops increasingly to conservatism, to police 
repression, to Fascism" (pp. 228-229;. The influence of the neo-Marxist theory of im¬ 
perialism (see below, chap, xlv) is unmistakable. 

“"Terms introduced bv Arnold J. Tovnbec. A Study of History (1947), passim. 

n lbid. 

M The possibility that the change in environment may be so slow as to premit adjustment 
through the selective process in the course of a few generations finds no analogy in the 
Marxian scheme. On the other hand, the organic concept has no room for the Marxian 
idea that the new forms develop within the womb of the old system—that, to remain 
within the frame of the illustration, the tiger does not simply starve to death but is killed 
by the growth within its own body, of a vegetable-eating animal. 

“In his speech at the plenary meeting of the Communist Section of the Central Trade 
Union Council on November 19, 1924. Printed in G. E. Zinoviev, I. Stalin, L. Kamenev, 
Leninism or Trotskyism (1925), p. 4$. Trotsky’s alleged “division of Leninism into 
parts’’ was committed by his maintenance of the theory of Permanent Revolution, which 
in the view of Stalin and others implied the rejection of Leninism before the October 
revolution. 

“Trotsky, Stalin, p. 366. The quoted passage was not written by Trotsky but is one 
of the interpolations by the editor, Charles Malamuth. 

07 Ibid., p. 367. 
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Ibid., p. 366. 

M Quotations and citations from this statement in Trotsky, Stalin, p. 370; Popov, op. cit., 
II, 195; Iaroslavsky, op. cit., II, 290-292. 

100 A good presentation of events in the intraparty struggle in 1923 can be found in Max 
Shachtman's commentary The Struggle for the New Course bound together with Leon 
Trotsky’s pamphlet The New Course (1943). See pp. 148 f. The text of the New Course 
letter is contained in the same pamphlet, pp. 89-98. 

JM Trotsky, The New Course, p. 90. 

,02 Shachtman, The Struggle for the New Course, p. 168. 

,n8 Trotsky, Stalin, p. 470. 

101 See Iaroslavsky, op. cit., II, 301-302. 

lf * Trotsky, Stalin, p. 375. 

10,5 Levine, op. cit., p. 238. 

107 Leon Trotsky, The lessons of October, njiy (1925). 
l(lS Ibid., pp. 75-76. 

100 Iaroslavsky, op. cit., II, 331. Zinoviev and Kamenev actually demanded his expulsion 
from the Politburo. See Popov, Outline History, p. 240. 

""See Trotsky, My Ufe, p. 520. 

111 In his autobiography, Trotsky reports a conversation at the meeting at which his 
“bloc” with Kamenev and Zinoviev was formed, and stresses that his new partners were then 
far more optimistic than he about the prospects in the struggle against Stalin. Ibid., p. 521. 
This would seem to indicate that the formation of the bloc must have preceded the Four¬ 
teenth Congress, since it is diflicult to assume that Zinoviev and Kamenev could have shown 
much optimism after that convention; but the reference to the conversation is without a 
date, and Trotsky was rather passive at the congress. (According to Iaroslavsky— op. cit., 
II, 394—he was “silent as a grave.’’) This reticence may have been partly due to il! 
health, but if the alliance had already been firmly cemented he would probably have wished 
to play the role of its leader. 

112 Iaroslavsky, op. cit., II, *59-360. 

113 Popov, op. cit., pp. 256-257. 

IM Trotskv, Stalin, p. 416. 

116 Summary by Iaroslavsky, op. at., II, 405. The terms “fraction” and “fractional” were 
derived from the German custom to call the parliamentary group of a particular party a 
fraction. As applied in Communist intrapartv discussion, it means a party within the party. 

The conditions included not only the promise not to violate party discipline, but also 
the obligation to pronounce the erroneous character of some opinions and even some his¬ 
torical interpretations. The Stockholm congress, mentioned in the conditions, was the 
so-called Unity Congress which the Russian Social Democratic party held in 1906, and at 
which the bolsheviks had been outvoted by the Mensheviks. At the Fourteenth Congress 
of the Communist party the opposition and especially Krupskaya had replied to the 
criticism of their "fractional” activities by arguing that the majority of the Central Com¬ 
mittee had also been a “fraction,” and in order to show that the majority “fraction” had 
no claim to intellectual or moral superiority, Krupskaya reminded the congress that in Stock¬ 
holm—according to the Bolshevik interpretation—the minority had been right and the 
majority wrong. The Stalinist Iaroslavski adds: “This comparison made by Comrade 
Krupskaya inserted much passion and bitterness into the discussions at the Congress. The 
party could not permit such a comparison between the Communist Party and the Menshevik 
majority of the Stockholm Congress, nor could the party permit itself to be regarded as 
consisting of two ‘fractions.’ ” Op. cit., II, 384. 

1,0 Trotsky, My Ufe, p. 529. 

1,7 The leniency extended by the Social Democratic leaders of the trade-union move¬ 
ment to the repentant “dual unionists” of Communist persuasion was presumably due to 
the great need for maximum trade-union unity in the difficult year 1926. The fact itself 
has been recorded by Ossip K. Flechtheim, Die K.P.D. in icr Weimarer Republic (1948), 

p. 137. 

11H Arthur Rosenberg, A History of Bolshevism (1934), p. 213. 

1,9 “To his [Manuilsky’s, whom Stalin had sent to Germany as a Third International 
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representative] consternation ... the party maintained excellent relations with those ex¬ 
pelled and continued to collaborate with them on a local level.” Ruth Fischer, Stalin and 
German Communism (1948), p. 440. This maintenance of contacts with expelled heretics 
was very irregular in terms of Third International rules. Later, these rules were more 
strictly enforced. 

13u At the end of 1924, for instance, such outstanding leaders as Pierre Monattc and 
Alfred Rosmcr were expelled from the French Communist party because they would not 
correct their “anarcho-syndicalist deviations.” 

121 Ruth Fischer, op. cit., p. 604; cf. also pp, 586-587. The conference was actually held 
in December, 1927, but proved futile because of the defeat of the opposition in Russia. 
Since this event not only subdued the Leftist opposition in the center of the Communist 
world movement but also split the Trotsky-Zinoviev bloc, it destroyed the basis for Leftist 
unity abroad. 

123 Aside from the strength of his organizational position, Stalin could find reason for 
confidence in the inability of his opponents to close their ranks completely. The rifts which 
became most visible on the surface of the opposition movement seem to have had little 
to do with the fundamental cleavage between Trotskyites and syndicalists but rather re¬ 
sulted from political issues in the narrower sense. In Germany, an Ultra-Left group had 
emerged in 1925 when it had blamed the Left—under Ruth Fischer and Maslow—for being 
too tame toward the Social Democrats, especially in the matter of the presidential elections. 
One of the leaders of the German Ultra-Left was the historian Arthur Rosenberg. In the 
U.S.S.R., the Ultra-Left was led by Timofei Sapronov, who in 1921 had been prominent 
in the “democratic centralism” group and in 1923 had been one of the signers of the 
“declaration of the fortv-six.” By following an independent strategy, the Ultra-Left upset 
the strategy of the Left. Moreover, since the Roscnberg-Sapronov group was widely regarded 
as an extremist faction which was sure to destroy the unity of the party, Stalin was able 
to brand Trotsky, Zinoviev, and the German Left as pacemakers for such a ruinous course. 
It was apparently under the impression of this argument that Krupskaya, Lenin's widow, 
turned her back on the opposition with which she had previously sympathized. 

The plans of the Ultra-Left seem to have included an armed rising in the Soviet Union; 
see Ruth Fischer, op. at., p. 588; about German splinter groups within the Ultra-Left, 
ibid., p. 603. 

138 For the text in English, sec Conrad Brandt, Benjamin Schwartz, and John K. Fair- 
bank, A Documentary History of Chinese Communism (1952), pp. 70-71. 

J2 ‘Andre Malraux, Man’s Fate (1934). 

125 Of the vast literature dealing with the events in China during the i92o's, only a few 
books can be mentioned here: Harold M. Vinacke, A History of the Far East in Modern 
Times (1951); Robert C. North, Moscow and Chinese Communists (1953); Harold R. 
Isaacs, The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution (1951); Brandt, Schwartz, Fairbank, op. cit . 
To me it seems that the inner coherence of events is best brought out by Isaacs, although his 
interpretation does not always appear convincing. All cited books contain bibliographies. 

120 “Zinoviev wavered. Early in 1927 he was ready to capitulate and pleaded for mercy. 
Stalin was sitting in the saddle firmer than ever. . . . And then suddenly Stalin was 
almost knocked out by a staggering blow from an unexpected quarter. His ally in China, 
Chiang Kai-shek, betrayed the cause, turned on the Communists, and staged a truly Bar- 
tholomcan blood bath. . . . The opposition took on new life. Its former criticism had 
been justified. Its charge of opportunism against Stalin now gained an intelligible basis. . . . 
Zinoviev regained his courage.” Levine, op. cit., pp. 264-265. 

137 An expression of that state of mind can be found in the memoirs of Alexander 
Barminc— One Who Survived (1945)—a Soviet diplomat who quit the service of Stalin 
after a great inner struggle and went to the West in 1937. Sec especially pp. 159-170. 

138 The illusions of the opposition about the chances of a public appeal were undoubt¬ 
edly strengthened by the experience that occasionally the prestige of well-known opposi¬ 
tionists was still capable of preventing outrages. Between the expulsion of Trotsky by the 
Control Commission and the Party Congress, his friend Adolph Joffc committed suicide 
since, broken in health as he was, he despaired of being able to maintain effective resistance 
against Stalinism. He left Trotsky a moving letter, which, however, was intercepted by an 
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O.G.P.U. official. Trotsky shamed the O.G.P.U. into letting him have at least a photostat. See 
Levine, op. tit., p. 285. 

lsw Ruth Fischer, op. tit., p. 601. 

CHAPTER 35 (Pages 1245-1273) 

1 Stalin, who unlike Mussolini and Hitler had not created the power of his party but 
had inherited it when all active opposition against communism had already been elim¬ 
inated, could for that reason not even try to use such opposition against his intraparty 
opponents. He had to operate entirely from within the party and succeeded in turning it 
completely into an instrument of his personal power—but only after a long struggle. 
Although no personal force outside the party was available to him, he did use non- 
(Communist ideological forces and institutional traditions. Russian patriotism and na¬ 
tionalism were among his weapons against his personal foes, and so was the concept of 
state authority and bureaucratic discipline. 

2 “Reprisals on a large scale . . . did not occur from January, 1923, until the Mattcotti 
murder. Only the operations against individuals went on.” Gaetano Salvernini, The fascist 
Dictatorship in Italy (1928), p. 168. Among the latter were the wrecking of the house of 
the former prime minister, Francesco Nitti (November 29, 1923), and three of the assaults 
on Giovanni Amendola, a former member of the cabinet and an anti-Fascist (December 
26, 1923, April 7, 1924, and June 3, 1924). After the murder of Mattcotti, on July 20, 
1925, Amendola was attacked again and severely wounded. A year later he died, probably 
from the physical effects of this assault. 

3 Sec Francesco Luigi Ferrari, Le regime jascistc italien (1928), p. 56. Luigi Sturzo, Italy 
and fascismo (1926;, pp. 129 f. 

* “Giacomo Mattcotti was a young man of 39 belonging to a well-to-do family of 
landowners. He was an organizer of Trade Unions and Cooperatives among the agricultural 
laborers of the Po Delta. He first won a scat in the Chamber of Deputies in the General 
Flection of 1919, and was returned again in 1921 and 1924. He was a member of the 
Reformist Socialist Party. But unlike many of the Reformist deputies and organizers, who 
showed no fighting spirit in their resistance to Fascism and were always ready to com¬ 
promise, Mattcotti was a tenacious opponent. Courageous in face of personal danger, an 
indefatigable collector of facts and documents, he published in the spring of 1924 a formi¬ 
dable exposure of the methods and results of the dictatorship.” Salvernini, op. tit., p. 317. The 
term “Reformist” refers to the Turati group; Mattcotti had not been a member of the 
Bissolati-Bonomi party; on the contrary, he was a “defeatist” during the war and even 
suffered some discrimination on this account while in military service. 

'I’he blind haired of the Fascists and the hero worship of the opposition have somewhat 
obscured the picture of Matteotti as a human being and as a political leader. No doubt can 
exist about his courage, practical sense, fairness and integrity. It is also clear that he had 
little sympathy with revolutionary fanaticism—although he was the opposite of a professional 
compromiser—or with the hair-splitting distinctions by which the Marxists of the early 
1920*5 tried to draw the line between orthodoxy and “opportunism.” “He had no theoretical 
apriorities. He very frankly declared that he had no time to solve philosophic problems 
because he had to study the budget and check the accounts of socialist administrators. 
Thus he spared himself any parade of erudition but, as a Marxist, he was not unfamiliar with 
Hegel and he had not neglected Sorcl or Bergson.” Pierre Gobetti, "Matteotti," Neither 
Liberty nor Bread (1940), p. 66. 

The appraisal of Matteotti’s personality by the former Fascist Rocca, who calls him "a 
mediocre opponent whom only his end could make a celebrity” is unconvincing. See 
Massimo Rocca, Le jastisme et I'anti-fascisme en Lalie (1930), pp. 152 f. (The quoted 
passage is on p. 155.) Rocca fails to see that Matteotti, in attacking Mussolini for his con¬ 
version from a revolutionary socialist to a dictator cooperating with and at times serving 
the capitalists, was not waging a petty campaign against a man who had changed his mind: 
Matteotti was questioning, not without reason, the sincerity of Mussolini’s change of mind 
and thereby the moral integrity of the Fascist movement which had identified itself with 
its leader. 
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6 Saivemim, op. cit., p. .$41 

"For the text of the memorandum, see Saivemim, op. fit., pp. 3H7 f. For the arguments 

with which Mussolini tried to refute the suspicion against him, see Roman Dombrowski, 
Mussolini: Twilight and Fall (1956), pp. 15 * f. 

7 In March, 1926, almost two years after the crime, Dumini anil two ot his associates 
were put to trial and received extremely light sentences, partly on account of an amnesty 
law of 1925 which reduced penalties even in certain homicide cases when political motives 
were present. The same amnesty would have protected Rossi. The latter would actually 
have done better to stay in Italy. The Italian secret service trapped him in 1940 and 
brought him back, whereupon he was sentenced to thirty years’ imprisonment for libeling 
Mussolini. 

General de Bono was exonerated by the Senate in July, 1925. 

8 In the opinion of some observers, army sentiment was definitely favorable to an anti- 
Fascist coup in the summer and fall of 1924. Postgate, whose estimate of the situation was 
presumably based on information from left-wing Avcntine circles, hoped that Amcndola 
would be able to stir the army into action. “The army not only shares the general contempt 
of Fascism, but is spurred to especial dislike by professional jealousy. Even the generals 
are estranged: they only await the king’s sanction to go out and wipe up the blackshirts. 
They hold, with some justice, that Fascism would crash before any serious military force— 
especially as recent mobilizations have shown a waning of numbers in the urban militias. 
If Amendola can bring them to the point of action. Fascist tyranny will end.” Raymond 
Postgate, “Mussolini Plays All His Cards," The Plebs (Feb. 1925), p. 70. Nenni reported 
that on one occasion, near the climax of the Matteotti crisis, anti-Fascist workers in Milan 
greeted a cavalry detachment with shouts: “Long live the army” and a captain of dragoons 
replied: “Long live liberty.” Pietro Nenni, Ten Years oj Tyranny in Italy (1932), p. 174. 

8 Sturzo, op. cit., p. 184. Don Sturzo, still the leader of the Popolari before and during 
the "Aventine” period, described this thought as constituting one of the motives of such men 
as Giolitti, Salandra, and Orlando. 

10 Literally: those who protect the Hanks |of fascism). Meaning: Fascism’s fellow travelers. 

11 “Anti-Fascism had had its chance and missed it when it refused to come down in 
the streets and fight in June, 1924, at the time all the nation was swept by the horror of 
Mattetti’s assassination.” Max Ascoli, The Fall of Mussolini (194b), p. 21. 

12 The Communists proposed one, to start with Matteotti’s funeral, but the proposal 
was rejected by the other parties. 

13 Ferrari, op. cit., p. 238, n. Gaetano Salvemini, in Under the Axe of Fascism (1936), 
p. 11 f., brings much material to show that the membership figures of the Fascist organiza¬ 
tions were greatly inflated. The official figures, however, show such a great difference that 
even when all possible allowance is made for outright exaggeration and for inclusion of 
merely nominal members on the Fascist side, the relative weakness of the anti-Fascist labor 
unions can still not be questioned. 

w Ascoli, op. cit., p. 165. 

16 “The Opposition parties consisted of two very distinct sections, the ‘Legalist’ constitu¬ 
tionalists, i.c., the Popolari and Democrats, on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
Socialists and Republicans—with the Communists (who, after a short time, broke away). 
Thus, while the Opposition parties could unite in protest and secession, they could not 
coalesce to form a government. The Opposition parties therefore declared at once after 
the murder of Matteotti that their attitude of protest against the government was based 
solely on moral grounds, and that it was not their aim to secure political power.” Sturzo, 
op. cit., p. 185. 

“ Ascoli, op. cit., p. 165. 

1 ‘ The naive attitude of the maximalists and Communists is reflected by Postgate in his 
previously quoted article in The Plebs (p. 71): “Both parties are firmly based on the class 
war and consist of tried revolutionaries. . . . They both realize that direct war by them¬ 
selves alone on Fascism would lead to a horrible massacre: they both try to manoeuvre 
beneath the shield of bourgeois dissatisfaction with Fascism into a position where they 
can recommence the workers’ struggle.” 

It was not an attractive proposition for the army or for the bourgeois parties to shield 
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the proletariat from fascism and thereby to permit undisturbed preparation for the reopen¬ 
ing of the class war against the bourgeoisie. Socialists could not be expected to renounce 
the class struggle, but the minimum condition under which the army, the king, and the 
bourgeoisie could be expected to take decisive action against Mussolini and his Blackshirts 
was a socialist promise to keep that future struggle within democratic legality. 

Why did the socialists fail to see this simple fact? They certainly did not expect the 
bourgeoisie to pull the proletarian chestnuts out of the fire from sheer generosity. Their 
minds, however, were committed to the Marxian precept that the proletarian party should 
support the liberal bourgeoisie against reaction, but should be prepared to "use, as so 
many weapons against the bourgeoisie, the social and political conditions that the bourgeoisie 
must necessarily introduce along with its supremacy, and in order that, after the fall of 
the reactionary classes .... the fight against the bourgeoisie may immediately begin.” 
Communist Manifesto, L.I.D. ed., p. 9$. Marx’s exuberant confidence in historical in¬ 
evitabilities, which made him assume that the bourgeoisie in political as well as in 
economic matters cannot avoid giving weapons into the hands of the proletariat, was more 
pardonable than the like error on the part of the Italian socialists who, after all, had before 
their eyes the evidence that the bourgeoisie had an alternative to doing the proletariat’s 
job: to wit, let fascism continue. 

The attitude of the socialists becomes somewhat more understandable when wc keep in 
mind that the maximalists were under the pressure of strong competition from the Com¬ 
munists, and the Unitary Socialists from the maximalists. To complete the picture of this 
chain reaction, it would perhaps be necessary to say that the Italian Communists were under 
pressure from Moscow, which pursued an international policy incompatible with the con¬ 
cept of a "popular front" against fascism. 

The Communist policy is well illustrated by an article in the official magazine of the 
Communist party of Great Britain. This article was directed largely against the Avcntinc 
opposition, which the Communists were just then on the point of leaving, and particularly 
against the maximalists. "The Maximalists, by joining the Gmunittcc and accepting com¬ 
mon discipline, guarantee the passivity of the proletariat. They assure the bourgeoisie, which 
is still hesitating between Fascism and democracy, that independent action by the working 
class will not be possible at least until much later, when the new government will he 
constituted and strengthened and in a position to crush any insurrection of masses dis¬ 
illusioned both with Fascism and democratic anti-Fascisin." Antonio Gramsci, "The Italian 
Crisis,” The Communist Review, V-g (Jan., 1925), 444. Any working-class action inde¬ 
pendent of the common strategy of the opposition, even if for the moment directed only 
against fascism, would have been taken by many middle-class people as a sign that the 
defeat of Mussolini would be the beginning of a proletarian revolution. The anti-Fascist 
front, which was in dire need of being broadened, would have been narrowed by this red 
scare. 

It is remarkable that even Gramsci did not sec this simple truth although he was less of 
a doctrinaire than most Communists. In the same article (p. 441) he wrote: ‘‘The characteristic 
achievement of Fascism is that it succeeded in constituting a mass organization of the 
petite bourgeoisie .” This insight was a considerable improvement over the usual Communist 
refusal to see in Fascism anything hut an expression of "monopoly capitalism.” 

18 Rocca, op. cit., p. 158. 

19 Sturzo, op. cit., p. 190. See also Salvcmini, The Fascist Dictatorship, p. 36s. 

M Giorgio La Prana, "The Political Heritage of Pius XII,” Foreign Affairs (April, 1940). 
Reprinted in Neither Liberty nor Bread (1940), p. 201. 

ai The speech is reprinted in Benito Mussolini, My Autobiography (1928), pp. 227 f. 

aa Rocca maintains that 36 Fascist deputies were prepared to vote against the government 
if the Avcntinc deputies had returned to the chamber at the session of January 3. In this 
event, “the ministry would have fallen; the majority would have been so inadequate that 
the king would have been forced to intervene.” Op. cit., p. 176. This latter conclusion is 
doubtful; probably the time had passed, if indeed there had ever been a time, when a vote 
in the chamber could have forced Mussolini’s resignation. But Rocca is undoubtedly right 
in his assumption that the Aventine committed an error in not returning to the chamber 
at this session. A more effective reply to Mussolini would have been possible from within 
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the legislative body than from without. If such a reply had produced a split within the 
Fascist party, this would have been a great advantage for the opposition even if it had not 
produced the immediate drastic results foreseen by Rocca. In any event, the January 3 session 
was the best, if not the last, opportunity for the Aventine parties to return without too much 
loss of face: they could well have argued that the necessity to reply to Mussolini had 
to override the original motives of the withdrawal. The Communists actually came back 
at approximately this time, but they did not have a strong enough moral basis to attack 
the totalitarian regime effectively from the parliamentary platform. Moreover, their spokes¬ 
man in the first session they again attended used almost more bitter words against the 
other Aventine parties than against the Fascists and thereby did Mussolini the favor of 
sowing more discord among the opposition. For the speech, sec New York Times (Jan. 15, 
1925), p. 4. 

23 Whereas the speech in the chamber was intended to sound statesmanlike, Mussolini forgot 
all restraint in an address to the Blackshirts at about the same time. For the crime he 
invented the term “the sequestration of Matteolli," and after denouncing dangerous senti¬ 
mentalism, he. asserted that this “sequestration," “with its consequences, belongs morally, 
politically and historically to Fascism. It is useless and stupid to search for the guilty 
at the moment when the fact arrives. This, only this, can be the language of the revolution." 
George Seldes, Sawdust Caesar (193*5), pp. 164. 

24 Salvcmini, The Fascist Dictatorship, p. 175 f. 

35 Ion S. Munro, Through Fascism to World Power (1935), p. 18S. 

** Seldes, op. cit., p. 162. 

27 See ibid., p. 162. 

28 See Munro, op. cit., p. 199. 

20 Ibid., pp. 201-202. 

30 The innocence of Capello has been asserted by Pietro Ncnni, op. cit., p. 189. Accord¬ 
ing to Ferrari (op. cit., p. 50), Capello had been among those generals who marched with 
the Blackshirts in 1922. Seldes quotes evidence (op. cit., p. 226) to the effect that the 
attempt at assassination was instigated by a Fascist agent. 

31 Ferrari, op. cit., p. 137. The book contains other interesting material on the “most 
Fascist" laws—the repressive legislation of 1925 and 1926. Surveys of that legislation arc 
contained in Herman Finer, Mussolini's Italy (1935), pp. 231 f.; Seldes, op. cit., pp. 233 f.; 
Giorgio Pini, Geschichtc des Fascism us (1942), pp. 155 f. 

38 See the summary by Finer, op. cit., pp. 241 f. Finer reports (p. 241, n.) that somewhat 
later an exemption from the ban was granted to doctrines and programs which were 
“traditionally considered compatible with the practical and economic constitution of Italy," 
even if one of the dissolved organizations had propagated the same doctrine. The purpose 
of this cryptic provision—one of the few alleviating amendments which fascism has ever 
added to its laws—is not easy to recognize. Finer may have hit upon the correct explana¬ 
tion when he said: “Without this amendment too zealous readers of Mussolini’s speeches 
and writings before October 1922 might have found themselves in court.” 

“Friedrich Nietzsche, Thus Spake Zarathustra, Prologue (5), (1936), p. 9. 

“See Sturzo, op. cit., pp. 127, 128. 

“Finer, op. cit., p. 497. 

“All quotations from the Labor Charter arc taken from Michael Oakeshott, The Social 
and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe (1939), pp. 184-185. 

37 This is Salvemini’s interpretation: “In the early months of 1930, the corporations had 
been so magnified both in Italy and abroad that it had finally become imperative to give 
tangible proof of their existence." Under the Axe of Fascism, p. 101. 

“Quotations in Finer, op. cit., p. 518. A faint indication that some Fascists, even in in¬ 
fluential positions, may have thought of a different state of affairs in some undefined future 
was given in a semiofficial commentary to the Labor Charter. There it was said that “when 
a universal Fascist mentality has been created ... it [will] be possible to fuse the political 
system with the social.” Quoted by Salvemini, Under the Axe of Fascism, p. 44. This 
phrase may have meant that then the formation of a political will—not as a mere pretense 
but as a reality—would be granted to the syndical or corporate institutions. 

89 Finer, op, cit., p. 499. 
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4u See Salvemini, Under the Axe oj Fascism, pp. 39 f. 

41 Finer, op. cit., p. 487. 

48 Luigi Villari, The Fascist Experiment (1926), p. 160. 

48 At first, only the functions of political importance were reserved for Fascists. In 
October, 1923, the Fascist Grand Council said in a declaration: “Fascism does not solicit, 
nor does it reject, the technical collaboration of other elements provided they are loyal and 
disinterested.” Quoted by Finer, op. cit., p. 319. (Italics mine.) But in 1935 Finer stated: 
“No one, today, can obtain employment either in the central authority or the local au¬ 
thorities unless he is a member of the party." Ibid., p. 271. A number of nonparty members 
probably survived in the civil service, although every active opponent had been eliminated 
at least by 1926. 

44 Quoted by Finer, op. cit., p. 143. 

46 Reprinted by Oakeshott, op. cit., p. 179. 

40 Among these were matters concerning the succession to the throne. It seems that 
provision permitted the interpretation that the council could not only take the issue into 
its hands in the event that the right of succession appeared doubtful but might also inter¬ 
fere with the ascent to the throne by the heir apparent whose claim on the strength of 
dynastic rules was beyond controversy. The ambiguous phrasing greatly angered the king. 
“It was even insinuated,” wrote Mussolini himself, “that the move was of Republican 
inspiration or at least that it was aimed at preventing Prince Humbert from ascending the 
throne and putting the Duke of Apulia in his place.” Ascoli, op. cit., p. 167. It is probable 
indeed that the relevant passage in the law about the Grand Council was intended to frighten 
the crown prince, who was widely rumored to be out of sympathy with fascism. 

According to the same source, the tension between the king and Mussolini ended only in 
1929 through the king’s gratified feeling about Mussolini’s policy toward the church. 
Although the monarch, who harbored strong anticlerical sentiments, was at first skeptical 
about the Lateran Treaties, he became reconciled and even enthusiastic when Mussolini, 
in May, 1929, had rebuked the pope for attributing to the treaties a meaning more favorable 
to the church than fascism was willing to concede. 

17 Words of the king in his last conversation with Mussolini. See ibid., p. 71. 

* H Finer, op. cit., p. 523. 

48 Mussolini in the Chamber of Deputies, May 26, 1927. Quoted by Ferrari, op. cit., p. 78. 

60 The “guarantee law” of 1871 had granted the pope extraterritoriality for the Vatican 
and Lateran and also rank and honors of a sovereign but not actual sovereignty; from the 
[joint of view of international law, the Vatican had remained Italian territory. 

M Luigi Ferrari, Neither Liberty nor Bread, p. 182. 

“From an anonymous article, “The Italian Liberals and the Lateran Treaties,” Neither 
Bread nor Uberty, p. 171. 

“Ibid. 

64 Finer, op. cit., p. 459. 

“ibid., p. 460. 

M Ibid. 

57 Ibid., p. 461. 


CHAPTER 36 (Pages 1274-1278) 

J j. Paul-Boncour, Entrc deux guerres (1945), II, 247. The text of the bill, preceded by 
a summary, can be found in Chambre des Deputes, Documents parlemcntaircs (1927), 
annexe no. 4018, pp. 254 f. 

a J. Paul-Boncour, op. cit., pp. 258-259. 

* Paul-Boncour was not unaware of this argument. As rapporteur in the chamber he 
said: “Undoubtedly some will think that in order to obtain the best results [plein rende- 
ment], which are indispensable in the tragic situation of a war, for instance with regard 
to the production of military equipment and ammunition, it will be necessary to stimulate 
initiative and activity by the prospect of substantial gain. Your committee has weighed 
this argument, but has decided that the new concept of total mobilization and of a general 
duty of national defense involves some consequences from which one must not shrink. 
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Among the most indubitable of these consequences is the suppression of war profits. The 
reappearance of the misuses which have occurred during the last war and which have 
provoked so much resentment and legitimate indignation must be made impossible." 
Chambrc des Deputes, op. cit.. pp. 250-260. 

4 The believers in a more extreme concept ol the class struggle were conscious ot the 
significance of this identification with the French state. Together with the pacifists, they 
not only prevented the Socialist party from continuing its efforts on behalf of the law 
after the latter had passed the Chamber of Deputies, but also brought about a temporary 
reversal of socialist policies in military matters, anti this change caused Paul-Boncour to 
leave the party. 

6 International Press Correspondence. VIII141 (July 30, 1928), 73$. The accusations 
were spelled out more in detail in a resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist 
party of France, alter the latter had been brought into line with the new course ol the 
Third International. According to this resolution, the tendencies toward the Right in the 
leadership of the party had expressed themselves by the following opinions and actions: 

“1. The declaration of Comrade Renaud Jean at the National Conference of Ju!\ 1928, 
regarding the possibility of a higher standard ol life created by capitalist stabilization, on 
the improbability of a war in the near future and on the necessity of undertaking in our 
lowest organization a ‘strategical retreat’ from the factor) nuclei back to the street nuclei. 

“2. The submission to the conference of trade union theses containing the idea of ‘neu¬ 
trality’ of the trade unions without determining the attitude and the tasks of the Com¬ 
munists in this sphere of work. 

“3. After the conference of Ivry proposals were submitted to place in the foreground 
of our actions the defence of the ‘liberties of the workers’ (i.e. the bourgeois liberties) and 
to relegate the struggle agianst the war danger into the background. . . . 

“4. The insistence upon the reservations regarding the correctness of the election tactics." 

In the membership, too, the Central Committee found serious delations, especially 
"indifference toward the factor) cells." Pierre Scmard, ‘‘The Meeting of the Central Com¬ 
mittee of the C.P. of France," International Press Correspondence, VIII: 82 (Nov. 2^, 
1928), 1559. The preference for factory cells as against street or district groups as the 
lowest units of organization has been found in the whole Communist movement, but 
the emphasis on this point was greater in France than in almost any other country. The 
reason was probably that factory cells could serve as industrial units and political units 
at the same time and therefore support the C.G.T.U. in its struggle against the C.G.T. 

0 International Press Correspondence, IX:66 (Nov. 29, 1929). At about the same time, 
the editorial staff of the party’s principal newspaper, L’Humanite, was thoroughly purged. 
The immediate cause of this action was the attitude of the paper toward the liquidation, 
by the government, of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Bank, a Gmimunist-controlled institu¬ 
tion. The editors had, of course, denounced that act of the government, but their argu¬ 
ments had not found favor with the men who now guided the Communist party of France 
according to Moscow directives: “There could be no doubt that the closing down of the 
bank constituted only a part of the conspiracy of the government against the Communist 
movement. The campaign for its defence had, therefore, to be conducted in connection 
with the resistance offered to the persecutions of the government, the aim of which is to 
break the resistance of the revolutionary organizations to rationalization and the war 
preparations of French imperialism against the Soviet Union. The line of defence was 
therefore clear. . . . What, however, did the dismissed editors of L’Humamte do? They 
retreated before the attack of the government and the police. Instead of defending the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Bank as a component part of the revolutionary movement, as a 
financial institution of the revolutionary organizations, they attempted to represent the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Bank as a ‘great proletarian credit institution, the aim of which is 
to enable the workers to escape the exploitation of the bourgeois banks.’ This, of course, 
was reformism of the purest l{ind." M.H., "The Purging of the Editorial Staff of UHtt- 
manitc, ,f International Press Correspondence, IX:5o (Sept. 13. 1929), 1067-1068. Italics 
mine. 

In other words, the guardians of Communist orthodoxy expected the editors to express 
indignation not over the government’s (real or alleged) violation of workers’ interests 
but over the destruction of a weapon which the Communists had intended to use for 
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revolution against the same government. This kind of reasoning, of course, would have 
been the surest way to convince public opinion that the government was right. A general 
who complains that his reserves are shot at by the enemy and not permitted to assemble 
for attack without interference would not have been more ridiculous than a Communist 
editor whining over the intolerance of a “capitalist” government that would not permit the 
Communist party to forge revolutionary weapons. 

7 750,000 as against 400,000, according to David J. Saposs, The Labor Movement in Post¬ 
war France (19)1), p. 136. 

* Ibid., p. 140. 
v Ibid., pp. 453 and 468. 


CHAPTER 37 (Pages 1279-1321) 

1 It was often suggested that foreign loans should be used only for investments that 
would either increase Germany’s receipts of foreign currency bv adding to her exports, 
or save foreign currency expenditure by replacing imports. Even by this standard, the use 
of foreign funds for such purposes ns housing was largely justified, since the grave hous¬ 
ing shortage forced workers to live far from their jobs and was therefore a handicap 
to production and indirectly to exports. A more general consideration, however, could 
also be adduced in justifying the use of foreign funds for housing and other urgent 
consumption needs. The capital resources of a country form a common pool; so do the 
foreign-currency resources. For a country in the position of Germany during the mao’s, 
with an urgent need for productive investment and a balance of payments in precarious 
equilibrium, it was imperative that these resources be handled with great economy, but 
if this rule was followed it was not necessary to link a particular source of funds with 
a particular purpose. If, for instance, a German city borrowed money abroad to con 
struct a housing project or even a swimming pool, the only question of primary impor¬ 
tance was whether these facilities would contribute sufficiently to the well-being of the 
people to justify the expenditure. The fact that the project itself could not be expected 
to increase German exports or replace imports was not decisive, for what would actually 
happen? The German city would receive, say, dollars from an American loan; the dollars 
would he changed into marks at the Reichsbank, since the city would need German cur¬ 
rency to pay its construction workers and supplier firms, and the dollars would for a while 
he held by the Reichsbank. Then, if an industrial firm needed foreign currency to buy 
foreign raw materials for the expansion of its operations, that firm could change its own 
marks into dollars at the Reichsbank (or at a private bank having access to Reichsbank 
reserves), and thus the dollar loan of the German city would serve industrial production 
anti probably increase exports. 

3 As a preliminary measure, the property of the Ilohcnzollcrns had been impounded by 
the revolutionary governments, to prevent unilateral alienation or fraud. 

* The measure hail to he an amendment to the constitution because it technically violated 
guaranteed property rights. 

4 It may seem strange that in the same year, in which the German voters took such a 
decidedly antimonarchical attitude they elected the monarchist Hindenburg president of 
the republic; Ilindcnhurgh, however, was not only a monarchist but also the former 
commander in chief of millions of Germans. 

r, Hugenhcrg had been a public servant for many years anil in 1909 became chairman 
of the board of the Krupp corporation. In 1918 he transferred his principal activity to the 
field of politics. He was a power because he controlled important newspapers, probably 
with money that came from the heavy industry of Rhineland-Westphalia. FAen so, he 
might not have succeeded in bringing the Nationalist party under his control if it had not 
lost its most gifted leader, Karl Helffcrich, in a railroad accident in 1924. HelfTcrich had a 
fanatical streak, as he showed in his attacks on Rathenau, and through his great arrogance 
was an unpleasant person, hut he knew too much of the world to follow the line of un¬ 
inhibited nationalism to the end. Hugcnberg felt no such inhibitions, and he was so little 
aware of the historical function of conservatism that later he permitted the Nazis to use 
him as one of their principal instruments in wrecking the republic. 

“The credit for this achievement goes to Carl Severing and Albert Grzcsinsky, Prussian 
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ministers of the interior from 1020 to 1026 and from 1926 to i«r$«»; Severing returned 
to the office a few months after Grzesinskv’s resignation in 1930. 

7 A spotlight was turned on the conspiratorial character of the associations with which 
the Reichswchr collaborated when the Prussian police, in May 1926, seized documents 
containing new plans for the seizure of power by reactionary conspirators. The leader 
of the conspiracy was Heinrich Class, known as the guiding spirit of the Pan-German 
League. Ferdinand Friedensburg, who was then a high official in the Berlin police depart¬ 
ment, reports as follows about the participants and their plans: “A number of leading 
personalities from Hugenberg’s circle, especially men from the Western heavy industry, 
were implicated. The idea was to induce the Rcichspresident to appoint an energetic 
leader of the Right ... to the chancellorship, then to dissolve the Reichstag repeatedly, if 
that proved necessary for the success of the action, and to put down the Leftist insurrec¬ 
tions, which were expected as a matter of certainty, by way of Article 48 of the federal 
constitution and if possible with the aid of the ‘national’ leagues [meaning the para¬ 
military organizations of the Right]. After the eventual resignation of the president of the 
Reich it was intended to create the office of a regent [Reichsverwescr], who would 
govern the Reich without parliament and with the assistance of state regents \Latidesver- 
weser ] appointed by him, and with the support of the armed forces. The president 
of the Reich had been informed of the plans through intermediaries. He later asserted 
that the conversations with him had been confined to the discussion of strictly constitu¬ 
tional action in the event of possible developments. The participants in the conspiracy, 
however, expected the realization of their plans for the immediate future.” Ferdinand 
Friedensburg, Die Weimarer Republic (1946), (pp. 196-197). Otto Braun, Von Weimar 
zu Hitler (1949), pp. 99-100, also describes the conspiracy but does not mention that 
the Reichsprdsident had been informed. 

The discovery of the conspiracy did riot lead to any prosecution because the attorney 
general regarded the available evidence as insufficient to assure conviction. Perhaps this 
opinion was legally correct, but the plot had revealed dangerous intentions—not of im¬ 
mediate danger, to be sure, in 1926, when a coup could hardly have succeeded, but in 
a possible future contingency, when the republic might have been weakened by unfavora¬ 
ble developments. Following the revelations, the Reichswchr promised to sever its ties with 
the paramilitary organizations and went through the motions of so doing, but essentially 
everything remained as it had been. 

Whenever a legal camouflage seemed needed for their plans, the Nationalists used the 
pretext of preparing for the maintenance of order against the Communists who might start an 
insurrection. Actually in this period the Communists had no power to start any violent 
action of greater magnitude than a street riot, but their language certainly indicated revolu¬ 
tionary intentions and thereby facilitated the game of the extreme right wingers who pre¬ 
tended to take that language at face value. 

8 See Walter Gdrlitz, Der deutschc Generalstab (1950), pp. 361 f. 

* Edward H. Carr, German-Soviet Relations between the Two World Wars, 1919-1939 

(1951), pp. 57 f. In the Moscow trial of the “Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites” in March, 

1928, Kopp was pictured as a Trotskyite and the purpose of the contacts which he estab¬ 
lished with Sccckt and other Germans was described as the establishment of German 
“espionage bases” on Soviet territory and of financing Trotskyite activities with the money 
the Germans allegedly paid in return. Ambassador Krestinsky “confessed” to have become 
a party to this treasonable agreement when he was appointed to the Berlin post in 1921. 
(U.S.S.R., People’s Commissariat of Justice, Report of Court Proceedings in the case of 
the Anti-Soviet Bloc of Rights and Trotsksites, 1938, pp. 9, 262 f.) The contacts with 

the Rcichswehr have apparently played a decisive role also in the secret trial of Marshal 

Tukhachevsky, who was executed in 1937. It is quite plausible that the Germans had 
to pay money to Soviets representatives for the use of Russian resources in their arma¬ 
ment production, and conceivably some part of these funds may have been diverted from 
their regular channels to the treasury of one of the anti-Stalinist factions by Soviet 
officials belonging to that faction. But the rest of the allegations can hardly contain any 
truth. Although German officers who were sent to Russia in consequence of the secret 
agreements were probably in a favorable position for espionage work, it is not inherently 
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piolublc that tliry used this opportunity, because thereby tiiey would have jeopardized 
the more important purpose <>i their mission; considering the low level of industrialization 
in Russia before 1932, the Reichswelir can hardly have expected to learn valuable secrets 
lrom spying on the Soviet. In any event, however, it is clear that the contacts between 
the Red Army and the Reichswelir were undertaken with the knowledge and approval 
of the Soviet government. Otherwise Marshal Tukhachevsky and Ambassador Krestinsky 
would have been sentenced to death not in 1937 and 1938, but at the latest immediately 
after the Reichstag speech of Philipp Scheidemann who revealed on December 16, 1926, 
the essentials of Russian-German collaboration in secret rearmament. 

'"Carr, op. cit., pp. 84-85. 

11 League of Nations, Treaty Series, L 1 II (1926), 393. 

IJ Such a development, to be sure, was unlikely, because the rule of unanimity in the 
League Council and the League Assembly gave Germany a veto against any decisions on 
sanctions. But Germany's consent might conceivably have been obtained by moral or 
material pressure. 

ia Ostensibly, Seeckt was forced to resign because he had permitted one of the sons 
of the former crown prince to participate in uniform in Reichswehr maneuvers. Carr’s 
opinion (op. cit., p. 92) that Secckt’s alleged hostility to “Junker circles” had anything 
to do with his fall is unconvincing: the type of Junker who might have regarded Seeckt 
as "too Red” did not have the decisive influence in the Reichswelir of 1926. Most likely, 
however, Sceckt’s not very amicable relations with the powerful Colonel von Schleicher 
played an important role in making it impossible for him to survive the crisis which 
he had caused by his courtesy toward the Hohenzollern prince. Contributory factors were 
the displeasure of Minister Gessler with Sceckt’s many political indiscretions and the latter’s 
unpopularity with practically all politicians. 

Some of Seecki’s friends seem to have advised him to resist his removal from office 
by force. According to Gdrlitz (op. cit., p. 371), one of these tempters was General Werner 
von Fritsch, who probably learned to appreciate the Republic when he had his experience 
with Hitler, Seeckt, however, found it impossible to mutiny against Hindenburg, ami the 
latter refused to violate his oath to uphold the constitution. 

“Sec for instance Carl Severing, Mein Lebenstveg (1950), II, passim, esp. pp. 152!., 
188 i. 

ir ‘A Captain Lohmann, one of the officers who managed the funds for secret rearma¬ 
ment, had tried to augment them by profitable investment. lie founded all sorts of enter¬ 
prise which had little or no relations to armament, among them the Phoebus Film Com¬ 
pany. Unfamiliar as he was with business conditions, he incurred great losses, and in 1927 
his fund had a deficit of 26 million marks, which the government had to pay to the 
creditors. The Ministry of Defense had weakened its own position by denying, in the early 
phase of the affair, the correctness of newspaper reports which later turned out to be true. 
Gessler’s successor, General Wilhelm Groener, was probably the most liberal of the old 
officers, on excellent personal terms with some Social Democrats and at least partly 
aware of the dangers to domestic and foreign security which secret rearmament entailed, 
but no match for the shrewd and ruthless Schleicher, in whom Groener placed unde¬ 
served confidence. 

10 “The Communist workers, especially those who had jobs, wanted a quiet life and 
did not think of revolution. Radical speeches at celebrations and movies from Soviet Russia 
gave them a comfortable feeling but did not involve any commitment.” Arthur Rosenberg, 
Ceschichte der deutschen Republic (1935), p. 206. 

37 Up to 1926, Kremlin control of the German party was still far from complete; some 
of the absurdities which developed in 1923 could hardly be explained otherwise—not 
even by the complexity of Moscow’s own policies. This complexity, to be sure, was hard 
to distinguish from confusion, at least from 1923 on, when Moscow had adopted the 
policy of immediate revolution in Germany: the Communist party, staffed by Red Army- 
officers, prepared for an all-out battle with the Reichswehr; at the same time the collabora¬ 
tion of the Red Army with the Reichswehr does not seem to have been interrupted. But 
when a Communist terror group tried to assassinate General von Seeckt in September, 
*923, this attempt can hardly have been part of a considered Moscow policy: the Soviets 
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could not wish to remove such a staunch supporter oi Soviet-German friendship, especially 
since a victory in tiermany could only have been a prelude to war with the West. Ruth 
Fischer, in Stalin and German Communism (194S), p. .4-5 »., suggests that tiic plot 
against Sceckt’s life may have been an attempt of Russian agents who were opposed to 
collaboration with the Reichswehr to upset that policy. If this assumption is correct, the 
Russian agents most probably acted in concert with some of the leaders of German Left 
Communism. 

ls “I must sincerely admit,” Zinoviev said at the meeting of the enlarged Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Third International in March, 1926, “that the German Left Communists 
have conquered the party against the will of the Executive Committee. This is the first 
and last case of this kind that 1 know of in the entire history of our International. . . . 
The Executive Committee could do nothing but accept this fact and manoeuvre in the 
expectation thjt a nucleus would take form within the Left nearer to us. There was no 
other way out. Brandler or the Left: that was the choice at that time.” Quoted by Ruth 
Fischer, op. at., p. .598. Zinoviev's contention that the Left conquered the party against 
Moscow’s wishes may have been a slight overstatement, presumably motivated by the 
desire not to be held responsible in the Russian intraparty struggles for the “deviations" 
of Ruth Fischer and Maslow. Perhaps it would have been more correct to say that in 
the very distasteful choice which the Executive Committee had to make, the Fischer- 
Maslow combination appeared temporarily as the lesser evil. 

'‘'They had tried to avoid this fate by drawing a clear line between themselves and 
the "Ultra Lefts”—a group composed of very different elements, some of them intellectuals 
(Werner Scholem and Karl Korsch), others semisvndicalists, as the “Wedding opposition” 
under Hans Weber. See Ossip Flechtheim, Die Kommnnistische Vartei Dcutschlands in der 
Weimarer Kepuhli /y (1948;, pp. 126!., esp. p. 144; Ruth Fischer reveals her antagonism 
against the “Ultra Lefts" in many passages of her book, although she pictures the division 
not quite so sharp as it must have been according to other sources, especially Flechtheim. 

s ' Thalmann was generally considered a left winger; he had belonged to the deposed 
party executive, together with Ruth Fischer and Maslow. Thalmann, however, seems to 
have been so deeply impressed with the need for Moscow supremacy that, in his eyes, the 
Kremlin could do no wrong- -not even by expelling his former friends. 

21 A small incident—one of those which are more expressive oi underlying currents than 
many big events—occurred at the Socialist Women’s Conference in 1025. Mathilde Wurm, 
a left winger, spoke against the wording of a resolution demanding international socialist 
women's congresses. Although approving of the ami of the resolution, the speaker objected 
to the phrase that such congresses would “promote the interests of mankind" and pro¬ 
posed to substitute: “are in the interest of the working class." She criticized the tendency 
of wanting “to put one’s arms around all humanity" and went on: "Before we do any¬ 
thing else, let us concentrate our interest and our activities on the emancipation of the 
working class . . . there can be no community between exploiters and exploited.” Vrotokrdl, 
Heidelberg party congress (1925), p. 353. Of course, the general policy of the party was 
not based on this interpretation of the class-struggle idea, but Mathilde Wurm’s attitude 
was characteristic of the desire of many left-wing socialists to preserve as much of the 
ideology or at least of the phraseology of a class-war concept as was possible without going 
over to the Communists. The spirit of this group of former Independent Socialists in Ger¬ 
many was similar to that of many men and women in the Independent Labour party of 
Great Britain and in the left wing of the French Socialist party, and the tragedy of all of 
them was essentially the same: as between political socialism which had to establish close 
ties with progressive (and sometimes with not-so-progressive) nonsocialists to protect de¬ 
mocracy where it still existed, and communism which had become an instrument of Rus¬ 
sian raison d’etat, there was no room where a person could live and act in the old radical 
tradition, except in small and obviously ineffectual sects. 

23 In 1927, General Walter Reinhardt published an article in which he accused the re¬ 
publican parties of opening their newspapers to "antiarmy pacifism” and of treating all 
efforts to “promote the cause of defense” [Pflege der Wchrhajtigkeit] as politically suspect. 
“Where do we ever read: *1 am a German republican and am willing to bear arms in the 
defense of my fatherland against anybody who wants to rob us of any part of our soil. 
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I insist that the German armed forces be enabled to exercise the sacred right of the German 
people, to defend its own soil, in the same manner and with the same means as the armed 
forces of any neighboring country.’” Carl Severing, op. at., II, j07-108. The article caused 
enormous indignation in the republican ranks. Reinhardt had not only failed to take into 
account Germany's international position, which made any loud-mouthed patriotism— 
especially ii it had come from the Left—a dangerous liability: he had also apparently for¬ 
gotten that Social Democratic workers had been among the first to defend German soil 
in the Ruhr and in Upper Silesia—facts which ought to have made it impossible to use 
objectionable newspaper articles as evidence against the patriotism of the Social Democrats. 
The worst aspect of the matter, from a republican point of view, was that General Rein¬ 
hardt had been known as one of the most reliable officers of the republic. If the “good” 
generals were talking this language, what could one expect of the “bad” ones? 

Reinhardt had written his article to oppose the demand of the Social Democrats for 
civilian control of the recruiting. 

23 Gdrlitz, op. cit., p. 368. 

21 Probably the concept of an elite army, as distinguished from the mass armies of the 
l ; irst World War, played a role in concealing from the generals the need for a rapproche¬ 
ment with the moderate Left. In the interwar period it was the dream of many high officers 
outside as well as inside Germany that such a select force of highly trained and superbly 
equipped professional soldiers would supersede the levies of millions which had fought 
the war of 1914-1918. Sceckt, for instance, recommended an organization in which the 
“peacetime or regular army . . . consists of professional, long-term soldiers, volunteers, as 
far as possible.” Hans von Secckt, Thoughts of a Soldier (1930), p. 64: see also p. 55 f. 
Reliance on an elite force would have meant that generals would not have had to accept the 
possibility that their soldiers might in a dangerous degree be influenced by political senti¬ 
ments arising in the civilian masses. The proposal seemed to free the army leaders from 
the necessity of building a political foundation for their own work by cultivating relations 
to mass parties; in Germany, it seemed to mean that the Reichswehr could afford to an¬ 
tagonize the socialists. The development of the elite-armv concept confirms Friedrich Engels's 
idea of a close relationship between social ideologies and tendencies in military science. 
Most adherents to the elite-army concept wished, in addition, to provide for a militia able 
to supply a protective screen along the frontiers against enemy commandos which might 
otherwise cause havoc with factories and military installations. It was for this purpose that 
most Reichswehr leaders intended to use the members of nationalist organizations, and the 
strong belief of the elite-army theorists in the absolute superiority of the professional 
military technicians must have given them confidence that they would always be able to 
control that subsidiary personnel. 

2,1 Pro to {oil, Heidelberg congress, p. 15-5. 

2,1 Statist! sches ] a hr hitch fur das Deutsche Reich, ryi 4 , p. 372; 79 jo, p. 403. 

2 ‘ The loss of membership was caused by the loss of population in consequence of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Payments for medical care, including hospitalization, and cash benefits 
rose from 29. S3 marks per member in 1914 to 83.64 in 1928. The Medical Associations, in 
Germany as in other lands, bitterly attacked the administration of compulsory health in¬ 
surance— although more with the aim of obtaining a better deal for the doctors than of 
destroying the system—and accused the agencies of squandering money on administrative 
expenses. Actually, however, only about 8 per cent of the revenue was spent on administra¬ 
tion—certainly not a high percentage. Sec Statistisches Jahrhuch, 7930, p. 404. 

28 1 hid., p. 412. In evaluating these figures, it must be taken into account that an old-age 
and disability insurance system organized according to actuarial rules will during its early 
decades use a large part of its revenue for the accumulation of its capital stock, because in 
such a system the benefits that can be claimed depend on the length of membership in the 
system before retiring age is reached or disability occurs. In 1913 the German old-age 
and invalidity insurance had only been 23 years old. Therefore none of the insured who 
had by that time begun to receive benefits had been a member for a whole normal working 
life, and as a consequence the average annual payment per beneficiary was relatively low 
and would have grown considerably between 1913 and 1928, even without any additional 
help from the treasury, if the inflation had not intervened. 
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The accumulated capital of the old-age and invalidity insurance was not invested to 
obtain the highest yield but used to provide capital for low-cost housing and also to main¬ 
tain sanitariums and other facilities for the fight against disabling diseases, such as tuber¬ 
culosis, which otherwise might have increased the incidence of premature invalidity. 

29 In some respects the idea of self-government was pushed decidedly too far, especially 
with regard to regional decentralization in the health-insurance institutions. Every city had 
its own Ortskranlycnliasse (local sickness insurance chest). Besides, some firms made use of 
a clause in the law to organize company’s insurance chests, in which case their employees 
were exempt from membership in the Ortsl^ranf^en^asse. Each underwriting organization 
had to maintain the level of benefits and the quality of the medical service which the law 
required but could in some respects give its insured more than the legal minimum. 

“To preserve a modicum of impartiality, the representatives of the board would not be 
taken from the organizations directly involved in the dispute. In a wage conflict in the 
construction industry, for instance, the union representatives might be from railroad workers 
and from the printers, whereas the employers’ representatives might be from the textile 
and the chemical industries. 

31 The effects of this situation would have been even worse except for "professional 
solidarity" between many bargaining officials of both unions and employers* associations. 
Quite frequently, they would indicate to each other in a friendly, private conversation how 
far either one thought he could go in making concessions to the other, and it may have 
happened that the arbitrator, through the employers’ and union representatives on his 
board, gained some knowledge of this confidential understanding which then, naturally, 
did not fail to affect the award. Such ‘ collusion’’ was, of course, anathema to the die- 
hards on cither side, and, while often beneficial in effect, caused some objections even in 
the minds of moderates. It was not a nice spectacle to see the union agent and the secre¬ 
tary of the employers’ association attack each other’s position with bitter language before 
the board when the insiders knew that this was merely a show for the benefit of the 
memberships and actually the matter had been more or less settled in advance. Cases 
of personal corruption, however, were remarkably rare. The officials on both sides, as a 
rule, aimed sincerely at a settlement of the dispute without the sacrifices that a strike or 
lockout would impose on those whom they represented. This kind of relationship was, 
of course, by no means prevalent in all industries. 

82 See Henry Higgins, A New Province for Law and Order (London: Constable & Co., 
1922). The author was, for many years, president of the Court of Conciliation and Arbitra¬ 
tion in Australia. 

98 Proto^oll, Kiel party congress (1927), p. 170. 

84 The funds for the construction of new dwelling units came largely from a special tax 
on prewar houses. This tax was defended with the argument that the inflation, even after 
"revaluation," had reduced the mortgages in general to 25 per cent of their prewar value 
and that therefore the landlord would have had an unjustified gain—in spite of the ex¬ 
istence of rent ceilings—if he had not been obliged to pay that tax. The landlords argued, 
however, that their rents had also been reduced to a fraction of their original purchasing 
power—an even lower fraction than applied to the mortgages. They regarded it as an 
outrage for the state first to limit the landlord’s money income by rent ceilings and thus 
to prevent him from receiving the same real value as before the inflation, and then tax 
the nominal "gain" (which actually meant a serious loss) as if it were a sort of excess 
profit. The issue came down to the question of whether the landlord should be treated 
like the holder of government bonds—and in this event his treatment seemed not only 
fair hut generous—or whether the correct comparison was that with the owner of a farm 
or some industrial property—and in that event the law appeared to discriminate heavily 
against the owner of an apartment house. Undoubtedly, however, the tax contributed 
greatly to the relief of the housing shortage; there was equally no doubt that it added 
to the dissatisfaction of the middle class with the republican government, although the 
issue did not acquire quite the same importance in the Reich as it did in Austria. 

In contradistinction to Vienna, where the houses were built by the municipality, most 
German cities preferred to subsidize house construction by private firms, would-be home 
owners and cooperative associations of people seeking an apartment. Often the subsidy was 
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not high enough lo make the new building financially accessible to working-class families. 
In this event the latter profited only by being able to move into the older houses which 
had been vacated by middle-class tenants who could afford to rent the new dwellings. Not 
only the limitation of the subsidy, however, was responsible for this result, but also the 
relatively high standards enforced by German municipalities when granting construction 
permits: even the famous Vienna housing projects would hardly have been passed by 
building inspectors in most German cities. There was, of course, reason to ask whether it 
would not have been socially preferable to relax the standards somewhat and thereby 
enable workers to rent more of the new housing. 

Oscar Mulert, president of the Deutsche Stiidtetag (Congress of German Cities), wrote 
in 102H: “Previously, the municipalities formed the substructure of the states, the states 
the substructure of the Reich. . . . Today, the municipalities have become the executive 
organs for important federal laws and thereby part of the substructure of the Reich. It 
is now necessary to draw the consequences from this development during the past ten 
\ears and from the facts which this development has created. . . . Close and direct con¬ 
tact must be established between the municipalities and the Reich.” Oscar Mulert, “Die 
Kntwickclung der Sclbstvcrwaltung” in Zehti Jahre deutsche Ceschichte (1928), p. 387. 

J,,: Inside and outside Germany, the fact that Prussia was the stronghold of democracy 
in the Weimar period has not been fully appreciated because it was contrary to the deeply 
ingrained idea that the “Prussianization” of Germany had been the cause of aggressive 
nationalism ami autocracy, whereas South German influence was supposedly always working 
lor democracy and peace. This interpretation was correct for some periods of history, 
notably from i860 to 1918. In the opinion of many observers, this temporary role of 
Prussia as a power of reaction was caused by the mentality of the people, its inclination 
to obedience, its dour view of life, by the failure of the civilizing Latin influence to reach 
much of Northern Germany at an early time or simply by the harsh climate and the 
meager soil of much of the territory of the Prussian state. These views have exerted a 
considerable influence on Allied policy after Germany’s defeat in 1945—an influence which, 
tin the whole, has obstructed rather than promoted the emergence of a realistic attitude 
toward the German problem. 

The South Germans, it is true, have a lighter, more amiable temperament than the 
Prussians from cast of the Elbe and from the seaboard—but certainly no lighter nor more 
amiable than that of the Rhinelanders, who were also Prussians. Southern Germany was 
exposed to Roman culture and to Christianity at a time when the Germanic and Slavic 
tribes of the North were still heathen and hardly above the level of savages—but again, 
the Rhineland has to be excepted, for Romanization there was as thorough as anywhere 
in the South. The peasants of the North East had to suffer crushing oppression by the 
Junkers from the late Middle Ages on, when die status of the German freeholder was 
reduced to that of the defeated Slavic population—but many people between the Elbe and 
the western border of Germany had enjoyed more freedom during the Middle Ages and 
the early Modem Age than the average South German. The people along the North 
German scacoast, from the Dutch border to Liibeck and in spots even farther east, have 
a deserved reputation for being individualistic and stiff-necked, and many of them asserted 
their independence successfully while rural South Germany, except for such occasional 
flare-ups as the peasant war of 1525, meekly submitted to its many petty tyrants. It is 
therefore doubtful whether historical and psychological conditions were fundamentally less 
favorable in the North than in the South: purely transient factors, such as the administrative 
machinery established by Frederick the Great, and the personality of Bismarck, may have 
sufficed to cause Prussia’s role as the principal reactionary force in the second half of the 
nineteenth century and at the beginning of the twentieth. But even if it is assumed that 
North Germany was originally, at balance, a somewhat less fertile soil for democracy than 
the South, a strong compensating factor had appeared by the turn of the century: the 
North was more thoroughly urbanized. In 1930, out of the twelve largest cities of Ger¬ 
many, only one (Munich) was in the South and another (Frankfurt) at the border-line. 
Under modern conditions, the inhabitants of urban, and particularly metropolitan, areas 
are on the whole more likely to uphold democratic institutions than rural populations. 

87 Although misreading of history has probably contributed to the Allied decision not to 
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restore the State of Prussia after the Second World War, this decision itself was correct 
and even inevitable. The fundamental rationale of the existence of Prussia had been its 
function to neutralize politically and support economically the preponderantly conservative 
and financially weak Hast through the influence and the resources of the progressive and 
highly developed West: with the loss oi large parts of the East to Poland, this function 
would have become negligible even il the rest of East Germany had not been separated 
from the West by the Iron Curtain. 

a * “According to the law, these associations had to continue their activities until one- 
third of the agricultural area of large estates (including state property) was made avail¬ 
able for settlement; or else until the agricultural area of large estates amounted to no 
more than io per cent of the total area of the district in agricultural use. In both instances 
the census of 1907 was taken as a basis. In Eastern Germany the total area to be so de¬ 
livered for settlement purposes amounted to 1,450,000 hectares (.4,262,500 acres). In the 
years 1919-1 (>28 only 27.5 per cent of this area was actually made ready for settlements. 
It was estimated at the time that, if these deliveries were to continue at the rate pre¬ 
vailing in this period, the goal of 1,450,000 hectares would be reached in twenty-seven 
years.” Alexander Gerschenkron, Bread and Democracy in Germany, (1943), p. 132. That 
may not seem too long, but the goal itself was modest, considering that more than 4,000,000 
hectares in the areas concerned belonged to large estates and, further, that a considerable 
part of the settlement activity strengthened rather than weakened their position because 
it created holdings of less than 5 hectares, the owners of which were not farmers but cot¬ 
tagers who had to go to work on the large estates. 

M ll>id.. ]). vii. 

40 A table giving the quantitative importance of public ownership of industries, as of 
1925 compared with 1920 and 1913, can be found in Fritz Naphtali (cd.), Wirtschajts• 
democratic, i/tr U'esen rind Ziel (1929), p. 59. 

41 The Prussian State Bank was founded in 1772 under the name of Seehandlung (Mari¬ 
time Trade Establishment), the Bavarian State Bank in 1780 as an institution for the 

principality of Ansbach-Bayreuth. 

43 \Virtschaftsdemo\ratie, p. 52. 

43 Article 4 of the decree. The latter is reprinted in Rudolf C'allmann, Das deutsche 
Kartellrccht (1934), PP* 3 

41 From the government press release, at the time of the publication of the cartel decree. 
Printed in Callrnann, op. cit., p. 674. 

ir ' Cartels were, at balance, detrimental to Germany’s integration into the world economy 
because they tended to raise the prices of German raw materials and semifinished goods 
and thereby made German finished-goods industries less able to compete on foreign mar¬ 
kets. On the other hand, the dumping which the cartels sometimes practised caused 

resentment among foreign producers and therefore the raising of tariff walls against Ger¬ 
man products. Moreover, German cartels occasionally cooperated with foreign producer 

groups in the establishment of international cartels which sought to minimize the quantity 
of goods passing the boundaries, the producers of each nation pledging themselves to “re¬ 
spect” the other’s territory. It is true, however, that such international cartel agreements 
made it easier to remove or lower tariffs, since the arguments seemed to provide sufficient 
protection against “excessive” imports. In France, especially, there was at times strong in¬ 
clination to liberalize the trade agreement with Germany only if agreements between the 
industries of the two countries provided such guarantees. 

The effects of international cartels upon the political relations between nations are more 
difficult to assess than those upon economic relations. The Cobden and Bright concept of 

a competitive economy as the one most conducive to international peace and good will is 

open to doubts, since unrestrained industrial competition can create a great deal of bitter¬ 
ness. The consultations of industrialists in international cartels may promote the develop¬ 
ment of international organs for economic policy. On the other hand, international as 
well as national cartels have their crises, and their rupture frequently leaves behind a 

heritage of strong animosity. Moreover, one cannot evaluate the effects of international 

cartels upon world peace merely by their direct consequences: their impact upon national 
societies may also be of international significance. In Germany, they promoted the pre¬ 
dominance of the Ruhr industry which tended to favor extreme nationalism. 
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10 Nevertheless, the Bavarian People's party had learned a lesson lrorn die events of 
1923, and was to some extent guided by the fear lest the ruin of democracy bring the 
nationalist extremists to power. At times, therefore, the party became almost a pillar of 
the republic, but its attitude depended to a considerable extent on accidents of personal 
leadership: at moments when the prevailing influence rested with men who were mainly 
impressed with the political dangers and with the un-Christian spirit of the Nazis, the 
party helped to remove obstacles lrom the path ol democracy; on the other hand, when 
men who would have been Dattsc hit annual c if it had not been for their Catholic faith 
were at the helm of the party, the latter played an antirepublican role, as it did in the 
Hindenlmrg election in 1025. 

47 Charles A. Gulick, Austria from Habsburg to hitler (194ft), 104-105. This book 

not only tells the story of the Austrian tragedy but also gives an analysis of the structure 
and strategy of the Austrian Social-Democratic party—an analysis which, in thoroughness 
combined with understanding, is unparalleled for any socialist party in the interwar period. 

“Otto Hauer, Die Osterreichiscbe Revolution (1923), p. 243. 

4t ‘ Bauer took his starting point from the statement by Engels, that at some points in 
history “the struggling classes are in an equilibrium of forces.” This situation—Engels calls 
it exceptional—may occur when the struggling classes “are so nearly equal in forces that 
the state power, as apparent mediator, acquires for the moment a certain independence in 
relation to both.” Friedrich Engels, The Origin oj the Vamily, Private Property, and the 
State (1942), !'• 1 57 - 

80 Karl Marx, Der Achtzehnte P rum air c des Louis Napoleon (rendition 1919), p. 109. 
As Marx saw it—and there is no reason to question his opinion—Louis Napoleon came to 
power as the spokesman for the small peasantry, but "in the insurrections after the coup 
d’etat a part of the peasantry protested, arms in hand, against its own vote of December n>, 
1S4S” (p. 104). Thus the class basis of the imperial regime went to pieces. The theory 
of the independent executive has not been elaborated by Marx in any detail, but the basic 
idea becomes clear enough. According to Otto Bauer’s interpretation (op. cit., p. 243), 
Marx and Engels believed that this establishment of an independent executive was “the 
origin of the absolute monarchy in the 17th and 18th centuries, and of Bonapartism in 
the 19th.” 

f ’ 1 Ibid., p. 244. 

'“Ibid., pp. 289-290. 

“ Gulick, op. cit., II, 1399. 

"Ibid., II, 1390. 
r,: * Ibid., I, 69. 

M The two-party system has received much praise and its superiority under all conditions 
is often taken for granted. If only two parties exist, the technical problems of cabinet 
formation alter elections are greatly simplified, and between elections governments run 
little risk of being unseated when there are only two parties. No student of German 
and French developments in the interwar period can fail to be impressed with the im- 
po 1 'lance of these advantages. But a two-party system, by freeing the leading party from 
the danger of having its government overthrown through dissension with coalition partners, 
also relieves that party from an important incentive to moderation. As a result, two hostile 
forces may confront each other without any neutrals or semineutrals or uncertain allies that 
might operate as conciliators or buffers, and such a situation may be much worse than 
any sequence of cabinet crises under a multiparty system. The British tradition of com¬ 
promise and the scmiequalitarian character of American social and economic life, unfavorable 
to class stratification which tends to harden political party lines, have caused the two- 
party system to work on the whole well in the Anglo-Saxon countries, but it is a mistake 
to take it for granted that the experience must be equally favorable everywhere else. 

87 Gulick, op. cit., I, 751. 

B8 His reputation is well illustrated by a story which was at the time widely circulated 
in Germany. Chancellor Wilhelm Marx, among whose commendable qualities was a 
sense of humor, was said to have once visited an art gallery, in which he found a paint¬ 
ing: “Flock of sheep with thunderstorm approaching.” Marx, so the story goes, turned 
around to his companion and said: “This caption should read: 'Federal cabinet at the 
approach of the Prussian prime minister.’ ” 
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60 The demand for the great coalition in Prussia remained unfulfilled. Braun might 
have been willing to take the German People’s party into the cabinet if that party had 
been satisfied with the portfolios he offered. Since they insisted on a different arrangement, 
he kept them out with admirable political skill, without upsetting the coalition in the 
federal sphere. Braun negotiated a concordat with the Holy See, a step which probably 
would have been necessary in any event. By raising this issue in 1929, he drove a wedge 
between the Center party and the German People's party, since the latter was opposed 
to the concordat. Finally, the Prussian Center party became even more opposed to the 
great coalition on the terms of the German People’s party than were the Socialists, and 
the Center party in the Reichstag could no longer support the demand for a great coalition 
in Prussia, because such a policy would have aligned the Reichstag Centrists against those 
in the Prussian diet. Braun, however, had to pacify his own party, which did not like 
the concordat either, by replacing the excellent, nonpartisan Minister of Education Hein¬ 
rich Becker with the Social Democrat Adolf Grimme, potentially also a good man but not 
equal to Becker either in experience or reputation. 

00 Friedrich Stampfcr, Die Vicrzchn fahre der ersten deutschen Republic (1946). p. 475. 

rtl Braun, op. cit., p. 137. 


CHAPTER 38 (Pages 1322-1348) 

1 The fact that the peasant no longer had to pay rent to the landlord at the same time 
added to his purchasing power for industrial commodities and detracted from his eager¬ 
ness to sell. The latter effect was an dement in the 1927-28 grain crisis. Stalin was there¬ 
fore right in explaining the decline in market deliveries of grain as compared with the 
prewar period by the fact “that the small and middle peasants, having completely eman¬ 
cipated themselves from the yoke of the landlords . . . have thereby obtained the op¬ 
portunity of considerably improving their material conditions.” Joseph Stalin, “On the 
Grain Front,” Leninism (1942). 

a A particularly able spokesman for the “superindustrialist” group was Eugene Preobrazhen¬ 
sky, whom the Stalinist Nicolai Popov describes as the “author of a number of works in 
which he tried to provide a theoretical basis for the Trotskyist economic platform of 1923-27.” 
Outline History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (1934), II, 453. Preobrazhen¬ 
sky’s opinions have been analyzed by Alexander Erlich in his article “Preobrazhenski and 
the Economics of Soviet Industrialization,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, LXIV (Feb. 
1950), 57 f. Preobrazhensky was aware of the basic difficulty of the superindustrialist pro¬ 
gram and was apparently groping for a solution, but succeeded only in throwing a verbal 
veil over the dilemma. 

8 A critic, of course, might have raised the question of why the “capitalistic” nations, if 
they were constantly planning the overthrow of the Soviet government, should strengthen 
that government by supporting its industrialization projects. This question was not raised, 
at least not explicitly, because it would have led to the conclusion that in no responsible 
quarter within the “capitalistic” world did any plans for aggressive war against the U.S.S.R. 
exist in the late 1920’s. To concede so much would have violated an article of Bolshevik 
faith. Nevertheless, the question cannot have entirely escaped the minds of the Soviet 
leaders and was probably brushed aside by stressing the inconsistencies of capitalism in 
its period of decay when it was groping for means of self-preservation. Lenin had used 
similar arguments to explain to himself why the Western powers had not mustered enough 
force to crush the Soviets in the civil war. 

4 See Harry Schwarz, Russia's Soviet Economy (1950), p. 103, 

5 The History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolshevify), ed. by a com¬ 
mission of the Central Committee of the party (1939), reports (p. 294) that the Bukharin- 
Rykov group consisted (a) of “young bourgeois elements” who followed Bukharin; (b) 
“high bureaucrats in the trade unions” who were won through Tomsky; (c) “demoralized 
high Soviet officials” who were led by Rykov. According to the same source, some “high 
functionaries in the Moscow party organization” supported the group without actually 
joining it. The official history further reports (p. 295) that in 1929 Bukharin, Rykov, and 
Tomsky “tendered to the Central Committee their resignations, believing that they would 
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intimidate the party thereby. The Central Committee passed condemnation on this saboteur 
policy of resignations.” This decision was followed by Bukharin’s exclusion from the Polit- 
bureau and a “grave warning” to the other Rightists. 

"See Isaac Dcutschcr, Stalin (1949), p. 315; N. Popov, op. cit., II, 369; Central Com¬ 
mittee of the C.P.S.U., History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 1939, p. 295. 
The allegation that the Left and the Right opposition were in fact the same great heresy 
has been one of the chief propaganda weapons of the Stalinists, and was crowned by the 
1938 trial of the “Anti-Soviet Bloc of Rights and Trotskyites,” in which the Trotskyitc 
Rakovsky appeared together with Bukharin among the accused. The attempt to obliterate 
the fundamental differences between the Right and Left oppositions was for Stalin a means 
to blacken the character of his opponents, by maintaining that either wing was willing to 
betray its own principles by a coalition with the other if that served its “anti-Soviet” aims, 
and by holding each of them responsible for the actions of all the others. 

7 Probably the closest approach to the speed with which the Russian economy was re¬ 
organized between 1929 and 1932 was the conversion of British and American industry 
to war production after 1940 and 1941. But aside from the difference between conversion 
and new construction, war conditions made central direction a major factor, and therefore 
the example proved little if anything for the capacity of capitalism to effect speedy funda¬ 
mental change in the economic structure. 

8 They may, of course, still be large enough to ruin the entrepreneur by whom they were 
inaugurated. 

®For the reforms introduced in 1929 in the administration of state enterprises, sec Alex¬ 
ander Baykov, The Development of the Soviet Economic System (1947), pp. 170 f. 

10 Whenever the promotion and regulation of economic growth are the primary purposes 
of planning—and that is probably always true, since in an essentially static economy plan¬ 
ning would have no important function—it may be thought that current operations of 
each enterprise ought to be governed by its profit-and-loss account, whereas central direc¬ 
tives are to determine expansion. Probably a vague idea of this division of tasks was on 
the minds of the Soviet planners. But that division, though useful in a limited sense, does 
not fully solve the problem of how to avoid conflicts between the dictates of the balance 
sheet and the instructions of the planning board. Steps toward expansion exert a profound 
influence upon current operations of a business, and therefore the planning agency will 
still have to make sure that its instructions will not force the enterprise into the red. The 
planning agency can calculate the effect of its instructions upon the financial situation of 
an individual plant only if these instructions are based on a plan which is expressed not 
only in physical but also in value terms: the plan must not merely prescribe, for instance, 
how many tons of steel are to be produced and how they are to be distributed among the 
processing industries, but must also determine the prices to be paid for iron ore, scrap, 
and coal on the one hand and the prices to be received for steel by the producers on the 
other hand. This operation, of course, would serve no good purpose if the prices were 
arbitrarily set: rather, they must correspond to achievable magnitudes of supply equilibrating 
demand—which is only another way of saying that planning in physical terms and planning 
in value terms must be properly coordinated. I have discussed these problems in Theory 
of "National Economic Planning (1947). 

Several years after the completion of the First Five Year Plan, Soviet economists began 
to discuss the coordination of physical and value planning; they did so in terms of a dis¬ 
tinction between the concepts of “material balances” and “synthetic balances.” By “ma¬ 
terial balances” the Soviet planners understood the proper ratios, in physical terms, between 
supplying and processing industries, or between output and consumption requirements of 
particular commodities: for instance, steel-producing capacity or steel output as compared 
with the steel requirements of the machine industry, or coal output as compared with the 
fuel requirements of industry and households. “Synthetic balance” indicated a comparison 
between input and output of a variety of commodities, or between such economic ag¬ 
gregates as total consumption and total investment, in terms of labor hours or money. 
These two kinds of unit have in common that they relate to the economy as a whole, 
not merely to one industry, one group of industries, or one commodity, and either of the 
two can therefore provide a common denominator for different goods. The Soviet planners, 
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because of their committment to the Marxian labor-value theory, showed some predilection 
for the balance in terms of labor time. But for the relation between the planning body 
and the individual plant, which must count its costs and its sales in money terms, the 
monetary type of synthetic balance is clearly more important. 

In the discussion of the problem of balances the participants frequently accused each 
other of heresy, and the arguments for the faultiness of a proposition are almost inex¬ 
tricably intermingled with those intended to prove its unorthodox character. This dis¬ 
tortion, typical of the polemics in a totalitarian state, makes reading not only unpleasant 
but difficult. For an article relatively free of such maneuvering, see Sh. Turetsky, “Prob¬ 
lems of the Balance Sheet for Planning the National Economy,” Planovoe Khoziaistvo, no. 
2 (1936), pp. 145 f. The author understands the importance of cobdinating physical and 
value planning and also the significance of this problem for the linking-up of the accounting 
system of the individual enterprise with the national plan. Turetsky goes so far as to suggest 
that the “material balances” be also drawn up in value terms. This proposal seems at 
first sight to obliterate the difference between material and synthetic balances, but can be 
better understood when we consider that the difference exists not merely in the terms in 
which the balances are drawn up—physical quantities of commodities versus value or labor 
units—but also in their scope: the synthetic balances are concerned with aggregates of 
different commodities, whereas each material balance is concerned with the flow of a 
particular commodity from industry to industry or from industry to consumers' house¬ 
holds, and it makes sense to argue that this flow should be recorded not merely in terms 
of physical quantities but also in value terms. 

The concluding sentences of the article are of particular interest: “With the growing 
scope of production and the systematic reduction of deficits, the role and significance of 
material balances in the plan is subject to change. The material balances are the chief 
instrument for expressing and establishing inter-economic and inter-branch relations in our 
economy. They must also be the chief element for construing the balance of the national 
economy. For this the natural form of material balances is insufficient, since under present 
conditions the balance of the national economy can only be drawn up in value terms. The 
connections among the different aspects of expanded production can be brought out and 
established, at the present phase, mainly in monetary form. This by no means points to 
a lessening of the role of natural (quantitati\c and techno-industrial) indices in the plan. 
On the contrary, with direct planning now permeating all branches of the economy, a 
still more exact and differentiated description in the plan, of the assortment of production 
and of the indices for the use of equipment and means of production in each branch is required. 
The increase in natural and tech no-productive indices in the plan depicts the strengthening 
of effectiveness and concretization on the part of the planning leadership. And only under 
these conditions do all value indices in the plan represent the generalized expression of the 
established relations in the field of production as well as in that of the circulation of goods. 
Prices, which ever more exactly and immediately express the industrial relations in the 
economy, thus become the most important instrument for drawing up the balance of the 
national economy.” Translated by John Paaschc. Another interesting passage from the Turet¬ 
sky article is quoted in Harry Schwarz, Russia's Soviet Economy (1950), p. 165. 

11 On the significance of the 1925 -1926 control figures, see V. V. Obolensky-Ossinsky, 
“The Nature and Forms of Social Economic Planning,” in Mary L. Flcdderus (ed.). World 
Social Economic Planning (1932), I, 313-314. 

“See Schwarz, op. cit., p. 114. Professor Groman, one of the authors of the Five Year 
Plan and a leader of the “genetic” school, expressed the opinion that “the methods and 
forms of changing society arc dictated by the objective conditions of society and the ob¬ 
jective trends of its development which arc inherent in it . . . the achievement of prewar 
relations, in which the conditions of economic equilibrium were expressed, provides to a 
great extent regulative norms, in the objective sense of the term, for the present economic 
process.” Quoted by Obolensky-Ossinsky, op. cit., pp. 334-335. 

A. Iugoff, Economic Trends in Soviet Russia, p. 300-301, gives this summary of the 
controversy between the advocates of the “genetic" point of view and the “teleologists": 
“The former say: ‘We arc not determinists, but we are of opinion that in Soviet Russia as 
well as elsewhere, economic laws impose their will on us. In drafting a plan, our first task 
must be to pay due heed to reality and its laws.’ The latter say: ‘Nor do we deny the 
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necessity f«»r paying heed to present experience ;iml lor studying the dynamic of past 
events; hut the question oL tlic primacy of ideology was settled lor us once for all in the 
days of the November revolution, when we revolted against the eternal laws of capitalist 
evolution.’ " 

The most fundamental prewar relationship in the Russian economy was that between 
industry and agriculture. According to the opinions held by the genetic school, this rela¬ 
tionship ought to have been modified only in the approximate measure indicated by the 
prewar trend of industrial growth, as projected into the 1920’s. Since in the last thirty years 
of tsarist rule Russian industries had increased rapidly, by contemporary world standards, 
a program based on the extrapolated prewar trend would have given Russia a substantial 
industrial power at an early time, but not so much of it as the Soviet leaders wished. 
The belief that the luture quantitative relationship between industry and agriculture should 
be governed by the adapted prewar ratio was called the theory of “agrarization.” In the 
words of Cl. T. Grinko, then vice-chairman ol the State Planning Commission, the sup¬ 
porters of this belief “lavored the greatest effort being put on the development of agriculture 
belure industry [and| that such advance be secured by doing away with all that interfered 
with the growth of large peasant holdings. They wished to export large quantities of agri¬ 
cultural products, increasing on this basis economic intercourse with the capitalist world 
and utilizing the resources ol western industrial countries to provide the initial technical 
equipment for peasant agriculture. Proceeding from this linn foundation, they would 
build up industry, step by step.” The Vive Year Plan oj the Soviet Union (1930), p. 53. 
Thus the issue was whether Russia should pull herself up to a high level of industrial pro¬ 
duction by her own bootstraps, and produce in the main her own industrial equipment 
from resources spared from consumers by rigid frugality, or whether she should first in¬ 
crease her marketable agricultural surplus by supporting the technically most progressive 
landholders—who were mostly kulaks- and from a broadened base of agricultural exports 
undertake both industrialization and modernization of farming. 

Although the ideas of the “agrarians” lepresented an application of the program of the 
genetic school (and both display a close affinity to the ideas of Bukharin, Rykov, and 
Tomsky), the available material does not show conclusively whether the two groups were 
identical (and what personal ties, it any, connected them with the Right opposition). Grinko 
mentions the celebrated economist Nicolai Kondratev as a member of the agrarian school 
of thought, and calls him an “ideologist of the upper kulak group." 

The “industrial party," whose most prominent leader was Professor Leonid Ramzin and 
which was brought to trial in 19-50, may have been a continuation of the “genetic” school 
of thought. 

1:1 See Deutscher, op. at., pp. 320 321. 

14 See, for instance, ibid., p. 318 and Boris Souvarine, Stalinc (1935), p. 441. Total pro¬ 
duction was as follows: 


PRODUCTION OF Will-AT AND RYlv 


(in million quintals) 


Year 

Wheat 

Rye 

1925 

212.9 

230.2 

1926 

248.7 

239-1 

1927 

211.2 

244.2 

1928 

215.9 

191.2 


source: Gosplan data from control figures for 1929-1930, quoted by Vladimir Timoshenko, 
Agricultural Russia and the Wheat Problem (193a), P. 393* 


As to the 1928 harvest, Stalin himself spoke of a deficiency of 500 or 600,000,000 poods 
of rye and wheat and found a “serious failure of the crops in the steppe regions of the 
Ukraine (frost and drought) and ... a partial failure of the crops in the North Caucasus, 
the Central Black Earth Region and, finally, in the Northwestern Region.” Joseph Stalin, 
“The Right Deviation,” Leninism, p. 127. 

IC The improvement of the peasants* position as compared with the prewar period made 
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them feel that they could afford to do so, and only prospects of substantial gain could 
have induced them to bring a larger share of their produce to the market. 

Just as unconvincing as the assumption of a “grain strike’" to bring about a political 
change is the opinion, held by some experts, that the peasants tried by deliberate, con¬ 
certed action to force a price raise through pressure on the Soviet government. Alexander 
Baykov maintains that the Kulaks, in answer to the government’s forced grain collection 
in the summer of 192K, “reduced the sowing of grain in the autumn of 1928 and the 
spring of 1929, in the hope of forcing the government to reconsider their policy of buying 
at fixed prices, far below the high prices which grain could fetch on the commercial mar¬ 
ket.” “Agricultural Development in the U.S.S.R.,” Bulletins on Soviet Economic Develop¬ 
ment (Dec. 1949), p. 6. 

Such a deliberate action of the Russian farmers, if it was not to be entirely hopeless, 
would have required planned, organized preparation over the whole of the U.S.S.R. No 
such organization can have existed. The individual farmer, when deciding to reduce his 
sown area, had no way of knowing whether other farmers, in other districts and provinces, 
would do die same, lie had much reason to assume, however, that he would have to 
deliver most of his marketable surplus at unprofitable prices. Consequently, he must have 
felt that, regardless of any pressure effect upon the Soviet government, he would be in¬ 
dividually better off if he kept his production to a minimum. The difference between the 
conclusions which any peasant would draw from discouraging prices and a conspiracy 
to frustrate the plans of the government may not have been clear to the Soviet leaders at 
the time, because they preferred to dramatize market reactions by substituting the con¬ 
cepts of class warfare, but in retrospect the two phenomena must be distinguished. 

10 Stalin stated in one of his speeches against Bukharin (April, 1929) that private mer¬ 
chants “buy ten million poods or so whereas we have to buy hundreds of millions of 
poods.” “The Right Deviation,” Leninism, p. 105. Stalin did not draw the obvious con¬ 
clusion that private trade was not capable of relieving the kulaks of more than a very small 
part of their grain surplus and therefore was almost negligible for the shortage problem; 
rather, he argued, that the private traders could afford to pay high prices—a statement 
which was true but irrelevant just because only a small quantity w r as involved. 

'* “The interests of the farmer-peasants were, perhaps, best protected by competition be¬ 
tween private traders and the state (and cooperative) grain purchasing organizations. There 
was real competition in the first years of the New Economic Policy, when the private trade 
was comparatively important.” Timoshenko, op. cit., p. 447. “Having no possibility of 
selling his surpluses otherwise or at a reasonable price, the well-to-do peasant no longer 
sought to increase production and tried, on the other hand, to retain his surpluses as 
unsold stocks, the better to be secured against mischance. . . . The monopoly of the 
market and the continued policy of the government to eliminate competition, even between 
planned and controlled state and cooperative organizations, resulted in a grain collecting 
apparatus so bureaucratic and uncnergetic that it stood helpless before the increased un¬ 
willingness on the part of the peasants automatically to bring their surpluses to the col¬ 
lecting warehouses.” Ibid., pp. 451-452. 

18 “. . . state monopoly of purchases, in the hands of a socialistic government, resulted 
in low prices. This is normal for a monopoly of buyers in capitalistic society as well. The 
government achieved the desired result in keeping grain prices stable on a low level.” 
Timoshenko, op. cit., p. 451. 

"Ibid., p. 453. 

® Leninism, pp. 106-107. 

Sl ln this talk, Stalin was far from conceding—and may not have believed himself— 
that he was at the point of terminating the NEP; rather, he contrasted his own “Marxian 
NEP policy” with the ideas of Bukharin who “has muddled all conception of NEP.” Ibid., 
p. 107. 

23 “Three types of kolkhozy were distinguished: communes, artcli and TOZ. . . . The 
commune was a full realization of the Communist ideas of the earliest period: ‘From 
everyone according to his ability, to everyone according to his needs.* . . . Everything in 
the commune was in common, even dwelling houses and meals. . . . The TOZ, an ab¬ 
breviation of the Russian 'cooperative for the working of the land,’ was the loosest form of 
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organization. All productive livestock and most workstock remained private property. . . . 
The artel was intermediate between the commune and the TOZ, with field work almost 
entirely collectivized and productive livestock partially so. . . . The communes were ac¬ 
cepted as ideal, but their low efficiency and full dependence on state funds, as well as the 
peasants’ attitude toward them, could not be ignored. The artel was the Party’s second 
choice. It provided a satisfactory degree of collectivization, while the extent of individual 
tenure or ownership, represented by the vegetable gardens and the small numbers of live¬ 
stock of the kolkhozniki, was deemed acceptable. These enterprises bound the kolkhozniki 
to the land, yet provided them with so little that they were dependent upon work for the 
kolkhozy, however small the reward might be.” Naum Jasny, The Socialized Agriculture 
of the U.S.S.R. (1949), pp. 299-300. 

38 Ibid., pp. 3 <M- 305 - 

24 As late as 1931, only one-third of the tilled area of the kolkhozes was serviced by 
the tractor stations. See ibid., p. 274. 

22 Leninism, pp. 169 f. 

26 Ibid., p. 162. 

27 Markoosha Fischer, in A fy Lives in Soviet Russia (1944), which abounds with interesting 
detail from daily Soviet life, describes the procedure (p. 27) by which a kulak family was 
deprived of its possessions. The “poor peasants” who carried out the dispossessing “searched 
every corner of the attic and cellar, and emptied the closets and trunks. They packed every¬ 
thing into bundles: bedding, clothing, saucepans and toys. They disregarded the wailing 
of the women and children and the threats of the men.’’ The event took place in the 
very early phase of the antikulak drive, and the author thinks (p. 28) that “some excesses 
might have been due to the inefficiency and ignorance of the local authorities. It is difficult 
to imagine that when Moscow first decided to curb the increasing power of the kulak, it 
ordered his wife’s skirts and his children’s toys taken away.” It does not seem, however, 
that later, when the central government had strengthened its control over dekulakization, 
the treatment became in any respect more lenient. 

28 William H. Chamberlin, Soviet Russia (1931), p. 203. 

22 Jasny, op. cit., pp. 676, 713. 

*’From Jasny’s figures, they would seem to have increased 50 per cent from 1928 to 1938. 

81 See also note 36. Joseph A. Kershaw mentions but docs not endorse another explana¬ 
tion, namely, that the migration to the cities was not great enough to drain all surplus 
labor from the villages and therefore left the kolkhozes with more labor than could be 
employed in an organization of work similar to Western patterns. Sec his article “Agri¬ 
cultural Output and Employment” in Abram Bergson (cd.), Soviet Economic Growth 
(* 953 ). p. 3<>7- I. M. Fincgood, in “A Critical Analysis of Some Concepts Concerning 
Soviet Agriculture,” Soviet Studies IV (19*52-53), 15E, implemented this hypothesis with 
the assumption that industrial equipment and housing in the urban areas were not suf¬ 
ficient to permit a great flow of labor from the agricultural districts. Thus he speaks of 
a “reserve of excess labor,” which in his opinion the Soviet government deliberately main¬ 
tained, for the lime being, on the collective farms and at the expense of the kolkhoz mem¬ 
bers. 

This hypothesis is not convincing. Undoubtedly the shortages in factory space, machinery, 
and housing were great, but—as Kershaw argued—if they had represented a bottleneck 
which made it impracticable to bring superfluous hands to the cities, then why did the 
Soviet government continue, throughout the 1930’$, to spend precious resources upon further 
mechanization of agriculture rather than use all of them for the widening of the urban 
bottlenecks? Under the terms of the hypothesis, such mechanization could only have in¬ 
creased the camouflaged unemployment on the farms. It cannot be assumed that the Soviet 
government intentionally or by error would have engaged in such an irrational investment 
policy. 

Moreover, the assumption that during the First Five Year Plan labor, even unskilled 
labor was abundant relative to the equipment required for its use contradicts a number 
of reliable reports on Soviet life. The shortage, to be sure, was worst in skilled labor, but 
the supply of unskilled labor also was generally exceeded by the demand which was de¬ 
termined by the equipment that needed tending. “It was becoming increasingly difficult 
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to recruit manpower, not only skilled, but unskilled also.” Raykov, The Dcveloptnent of 
the Soviet Economic System, p. 227. “Instead of the problems of ‘overproduction’ . . . 
Russia has had the familiar wartime problem of shortage: shortage of food, shortage of 
transport, shortage of raw materials, shortage of working hands.” William II. Chamberlin, 
Russia’s Iron Age (1934), p. 102. “Beginning in 1929, no one had to worry about jobs 
any more. The Women’s Prophylactic Institute, whose task it was to return prostitutes to 
normal lives by teaching them trades, now discontinued its work for lack of new inmates. 
There were plenty of jobs, and no woman had to recur to prostitution for a living. The 
Unemployment Exchange, one of the busiest offices in Moscow during the NEP, closed its 
doors.” Markoosha Fischer, op. cit., p. 52. If former prostitutes, who were certainly not 
among the workers with the greatest promise of efficiency, could find jobs so easily, then 
the demand for unskilled labor must have been great indeed. 

33 Sec Baykov, The Development of the Soviet Economic System, pp 239-240. 

88 The existence of a marketable surplus over the delivery obligations seems at first sight 
to be irreconcilable with the well-documented reports about the excessive amount of these 
obligations. The explanation seems to lie in the rigid character of the quantities which the 
kolkhozes were obliged to hand over to the government agencies. The imposition of fixed 
delivery quotas for the whole year in advance was a deliberate attempt to make the 
peasant’s consumption the variable factor in the grain economy. See Jasny, op. cit., pp. 365- 
366. These quotas, even if excessive on the average, were bound to leave some surplus if 
a particular collective happened to have a good crop, as on the other hand they were bound to 
cause starvation, or conditions very close to it, when a collective could harvest only a sub¬ 
normal crop. 

M Soviet economists had given a great deal of attention to the accumulation problem 
even before the Five Year Plan was inaugurated: they wished to finance industrialization 
as far as possible out of a capital stock formed from an excess of government revenue 
over government expenditure in advance of construction. Their intentions were frustrated 
and inflation had to be relied upon to a much greater extent than expected mainly for the 
reason that industrialization was so greatly speeded up, whereas the planned reduction 
of cost through technological improvement during construction largely failed to materialize. 
Sec Baykov, The Development of the Soviet Economic System, p. 3b*;. Moreover, inflationary 
pressures were increased by the failure of agriculture to supply the markets properly with 
farm produce: the intensity of inflation depends not merely on the amount of money in 
circulation and its velocity of turnover, but just as much on the quantities of salable goods. 
Left wingers like Preobrazhensky (about his writings analyzed by Alexander Erlich see 
note 2) seem to have concentrated their attention too much on the accumulation of 
money capital and to have underestimated the inflationary consequences of any disturbance 
of production. In this error, Preobrazhensky’s theory of “primitive socialist accumulation” 
apparently played a role. In Capital, Marx had taken pains to disprove what he called the 
fable that the funds necessary to construct the factories in the industrial revolution of 
the capitalist West had been accumulated through mere frugality and the operation of the 
market mechanism; rather, exploitation through political force had been a decisive element 
in solving the accumulation problem of early capitalism. Preobrazhensky maintains that 
socialism, when confronted with the task of building up industries, must use similar means, 
and in this category he puts the policy of depressing agricultural prices relative to indus¬ 
trial prices by dictate of the Soviet government. On the assumption that the peasants, as 
individual farmers or as members of collectives, could he forced to supply the market 
without interruption in spite of discouragingly low prices, Preobrazhensky’s argument 
would have been entirely logical. The assumption, however, was thoroughly unrealistic. 

* Originally, the portion of the product that was retained for consumption and the pro¬ 
ceeds from the marketed portion of the product, after deduction of the seed fund and 
other charges, had been as a rule distributed among the kolkhoz members according 
to the number of workers in each family. With the beginning of the great campaign for 
collectivization, this method seemed too much of a concession to the principle of dis¬ 
tribution according to needs: the recognized mode of distribution now was according 
to work performed. In conformity with this principle, norms of performance were issued 
by the government and the kolkhozes had to introduce a piece work system of wages. 
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From 1930 on, payment—both in kind and in money—was to be based on trudodm. 
A trudoden is the amount of work which an average worker is supposed to perform in a 
normal work day. A skilled or a particularly efficient worker, or one who has been assigned 
particularly heavy work, earns more than one trudoden a day; labor which requires 
Jower-than-average skill or exertion or is performed inefficiently brings less. 

M Jasny believes that the low compensation of the kolkhoz members was also a cause, 
or perhaps even the major cause, of the waste of manpower on the collective farms. The 
“squandering of labor to insure uninterrupted work of the machinery has been greatly 
overdone in the U.S.S.R., partly because of the extreme shortage of horses and the eleva¬ 
tion of the tractor to something divine, but chiefly because the labor of the kolkhoz mem¬ 
bers is so cheap.” The Socialized Agriculture of the U.S.S.R., p. 470. “The low wages 
paid by the kolkhozy for ordinary labor . . . led to a more lavish use of manpower than 
would have been required under another system, simply because men were so cheap. The 
work of the peasants . . . constituted relatively the lowest cost-of-production item in 

the kolkhoz economy. . . . Farmers of the poorest European countries find such lahor 

input [for gleaning the fields] scarcely worth while. But the kolkhozes can afford t<» 

follow this practice . . . because their gleaners receive little more than half the value of 

the grain they salvage.” Ibid., p. 54. 

“Artificial’* lowering of the price of labor—that is, a lowering of that price even below 
the level justified by the relatively greater availability of manpower as compared with 
equipment—might explain why the collectives were not bankrupted by their waste 
of human effort. Still, a low wage level does not make sheer waste rational. If the fulfill¬ 
ment of the delivery obligations, which undoubtedly was at times difficult enough, had 
been the first consideration of the managers, they would have had to use their man¬ 
power as effectively as possible. Apparently, even the cruel lesson which the Soviet govern¬ 
ment taught the collective farmers in the “man-made famine” of 1933, did not intensify 
their interest in the proper use of manpower sufficiently to overcome inertia and considera¬ 
tions of convenience. This, at least, is the conclusion suggested by the material now availa¬ 
ble; further research may discover a more satisfactory answer to the question of why 
labor was squandered on the kolkhozes although government pressure for deliveries would 
have required each man or woman to be placed exactly where he or she might have per¬ 
formed the most important task. 

87 The aggravating effect of this price disparity upon the Russian situation is probable 
but not absolutely certain. European and American factories operating far below capacity 
sometimes made surprisingly large price concessions to foreign customers if their orders 
were of the magnitude of the Russian purchases, because such orders would make possible 
a much higher utilization of equipment. This point was of particular importance in the 
machine industry, which suffered much more from lack of orders than producers of indus¬ 
trial consumers’ goods. 

8,1 “From 1921, when the New Economic Policy came into effect, until 1928, there was 
no trace of rationing in the Soviet system. Foodstuffs were bought, without limitation as 
to quantity, in stores, just as in other countries, ihe only difference being that under 
the Soviet system there were fewer private shops and more state and cooperative stores. 
The first pinch of food shortage was felt in 1928, and by the end of 1929 a widespread 
rationing system was in operation . . . the Soviet rationing system has undergone several 
modifications. It was never absolutely hard and fast in the sense that it was illegal to 
procure foodstuffs except on the ration booklets which were given to trade union members 
and their dependents. ... In the beginning there was an attempt to sell to the holders 
of ration tickets, at moderate fixed prices, an adequate allotment of bread (two pounds 
a day for manual workers and one pound a day for others) and limited but fixed amounts 
of meat, fish, eggs, butter and other products. Only the bread ration has remained constant, 
and this only in Moscow and a few main industrial centers.” Chamberlin, Russia’s Iron 
Age, pp. 109-110. “The more the Five Year Plan expanded, the scarcer food and other 
commodities became. Private enterprises catering to everyday necessities of life were 
abolished, and the government concentrated chiefly on the expansion of heavy industry. 
Large quantities of victuals—butter, eggs and meat—were shipped abroad in exchange for 
foreign machinery. In the beginning of the plan it was impossible to obtain butter, milk, 
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eggs, kerosene, galoshes, tea, sugar, clothing, shoestrings, almost anything, without stand¬ 
ing in line for many hours under rain, snow or scorching sun. Soon, standing in line 
did not help. The stores were empty. Ration cards were introduced for almost everything, 
hut little could be bought with the cards. There were different cards for factory workers 
and office workers . . . Shopping became a shrewd art. Leaving the house in search of 
food, we equipped ourselves with newspapers, jars, boxes and cans. No wrapping or 
receptacles of any kind were furnished in the stores, and one never knew in advance 
what was to be found on that day.” Markoosha Fischer, op. at., p. 3$. 

30 Baykov, The Development of the Soviet Economic System, p. 151. 

40 See Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Soviet Communism: a New Civilization? (1936), I, 

18—IQ. 

41 See Chamberlin, Soviet Russia, pp. 108-119. A disfranchised person was, at least in 
theory, not supposed to be given a ration card. Apparently, practice did not entirely con¬ 
form to theory, otherwise a disfranchised person could hardly have survived when ration¬ 
ing was reintroduced under the Five Year Plan. 

VJ lhid., pp. 108-109, n. 3. 

43 Markoosha Fischer, op. cit., pp. 3S-39. 

44 Chamberlin, Russia’s Iron Age, p. 147. The tightened censorship, however, conflicted 
with the Soviet desire to stimulate the interest of foreign public opinion in the Five Year 
Plan as a great experiment. 

45 Souvarine, op. cit., p. 455. 

4 “In 1938, when Bukharin stood before the tribunal that sentenced him to death, he 
engaged in self-accusation which, for the most part, cannot be taken as an expression of 
his real thoughts. The following sentences, however, have a ring of sincerity and were 
probably as much a report on an inner struggle as an attempt to please the accusers: 
“When all the state machines, when all the means, when all the best forces were flung 
into tlie industrialization of the country, into collectivization, we found ourschcs, literally 
in twenty-four hours, on the other shore, we found ourselves with the kulaks, with the 
counterrevolutionaries, we found ourselves with the capitalist remnants which still existed 
at the time in the sphere of trade. . . . This was the tremendous change that took place 
in our standpoint and psychology. In 1917 it would never have occurred to any of the 
members of the party, myself included, to pity White-guards who had been killed; yet 
in the period of the liquidation of the kulaks, in 1929-30, we pitied the expropriated 
kulaks, from so-called humanitarian motives. To whom would it have occurred in 19 iq 
to blame the dislocation of our economic life on the Bolsheviks and not on sabotage? 
To nobody. It would have sounded as frank and open treason. Yet I myself in 1928 
invented the formula about the military-feudal exploitation of the peasantry, that is, I put 
the blame for the costs of the class struggle not on the class which was hostile to the 
proletariat, but on the leaders of the proletariat itself.” U.S.S.R., People’s Commissariat 
of Justice, Report of Court Proceedings in the Case of the Anti-Soviet “Bloc of Rights and 
Trot$kyites“ (1938), pp. 380-381. 

47 Western public opinion received an impressive object lesson about conditions in 
Russia through the fate of German-speaking Mennonites who had settled in Russia under 
the tsars and toward the end of 1929 made a desperate attempt to leave the country, 
in which several thousand succeeded. For a time, the Soviet government tolerated their 
efforts to arrange for emigration and actually let those who could obtain visas cross the 
frontier. Later, the Mennonites who were continuing their attempt were forcibly brought 
back from Moscow, where they had gathered, to the country—exactly to what districts 
has never been ascertained. Many other details of this case are also unclear. In permitting 
the Mennonites to attempt emigration, the Soviet authorities may have been motivated 
by the desire to get rid of a population element difficult to handle because of its strong 
religious beliefs. The idea that the land and the implements which these peasants had 
used would be available for redistribution may also have played a part. The forcible 
deportation from Moscow, after it had become clear that emigration could not be quickly 
arranged for all members of the group, was probably motivated, at least in part, by 
the physical problems which the presence of the would-bc emigrants must have created 
in overcrowded Moscow. In trying to understand the attitude of the authorities, wc have 
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to take into account that by the end of 1929 the machinery of kulak deportation and 
especially the organization of slave labor camps was still far from completed; otherwise 
the Mennonites might simply have been declared kulaks and treated accordingly. 

The motives of the Mennonites were probably a mixture of opposition to the agrarian 
reforms and fear for their right to practise their religion. On the whole case, see The 
London Times, Nov. 6, p. 13; Nov. 20, p. 1$; Nov. 25, p. 13; Nov. 27, p. 13; and Dec. 
20, p. 13, all of 1929. 

48 The change did not begin with the “anti-Zionist” measures of 1953, but during or 
immediately after World War II. The forcible deportation of various nationalities, among 
them the Kalmuks, the Crimean Tartars and the Volga Germans, from their European 
homesteads to territories in Asiatic Russia was obvious and severe racial discrimination. 
The .Soviet contention that during the war traitors were found in these nationality groups 
may well have been correct, but does not alter the fact that these people were driven from 
their homes without regard to individual guilt or innocence, merely because of their 
membership in a particular ethnic group. 

CHAPTER 39 (Pages 1349-1400) 

1 As a special penalty for the employers because of their breach of the law, Severing 
ordered them to pay the wage rates of the original award for December, 1928. 

3 This picture of Kaas’s attitude seems the most plausible in the light of the presently 
available material. 

a Statistischcs ja hr hueh jiir das Deutsche Reich, 1910, p. 320. 

4 Ibid., p. 278. The prices of animal products, however, were still steady in this period. 

6 Even under the Dawes plan, the German government was obliged to refrain from any 
measures that would have amounted to a sabotage of the transfer, but the difference between 
this negative obligation anti the positive icsponsibility for effecting the payment in foreign 
currency was of course great. 

0 Schacht has presented his case in Das Endc der Rcparationen (1931). His contentions 
should be compared with the material in the Stresemann papers. See Eric Sutton (ed.), 
(iustav Stresemann. His Diaries, letters and Paper (1940), esp. pp. 403 f. See also Moritz J. 
Bonn, Der Ncne Plan (1930), esp. pp. 44 f. Schacht argued that his position in Paris had 
been compromised through previous conversations in Berlin in which, unknown to him, 
the Reparations Agent Parker Gilbert had been given to understand that Germany would 
accept a settlement providing for a reparation annuity of more than 2,000,000,000 marks. 
When this contention appeared in Schacht's book, the German government then in office— 
the Briining cabinet—declared that according to the files Stresemann had sent the notes 
about the Gilbert interview to Schacht and that they were returned “without . . . any 
comment or enquiry.” Sutton, op. cit., p. 403. 

7 For a complete collection of the Hague documents, sec the British Command Papers 
no. 3343 (1929) and no. 3484 (1930). The crucial section of the Young Report proper, 
that is, of the committee of experts sitting at Paris, is reprinted in Ernest Ludlow Bogart, 
The Young Plan and Other Papers (1931), p. 105. 

At the Hague, Germany had to accept some limitations on her financial policy, and 
these proved more important than the payment scheme itself. For instance, Germany had 
to promise to make no attempt at placing any “external long-term loan” before October, 
1930, or, under certain conditions, before March, 1931, to avoid competition for loans 
by which France might try to obtain the capital value of German reparation payments 
and thus “privatize” the German obligations. Also, Schacht promised in a letter of June, 
1929. that the Rcichsbank would keep the Reichsmark on an unchanged gold parity. It 
is possible that Briining had this letter in mind when, after World War II, he main¬ 
tained that the Young plan had stood in the way of an antideflation policy during his 
chancellorship (see note 61). In any event, Germany was forced to violate Schacht’s 
promise, at least in spirit and probably in letter as well, when she had to introduce 
foreign-exchange control in the late summer of 1931. 

8 Popitz is an enigmatic figure. His failure to impress Hilferding, who seems to have 
relied on him a great deal, with the hazards of illiquidity is hard to explain, especially 
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since Popitz was not onlv an experienced manager of public finances but also a man of 
great erudition who combined theoretical with practical knowledge of financial affairs. 
Schwerin-Krosigk, later Hitler’s minister of finance and in the Weimar period a high 
official in the finance ministry, offers as an explanation that “Popitz, the great expert 
f Manner] in the fields of taxation and of distribution of revenue between the federal 
and state governments l Finanzansgleich \ , had less understanding of matters of budget 
and cash liquidity. Taxation he regarded as an art, budget making as a mere craft in 
financial policy.” Translated from Lutz von Schvverin-Krosigk, Es geschah in Deutschland 
(1951)1 P- Bnt this version is not convincing: even if Popitz’s primary interest belonged 
to taxation, he can hardly have overlooked the significance of the treasury’s cash position. 

In view of these difficulties of explanation, the question of whether Popitz was loyal to his 

chief suggested ’tself, and since the secretary was known as conservative, the assumption 
that he was guided by ulterior motives and wanted to bring about Hilferding’s fall was 
heard at the time. But Popitz must have foreseen that, if Hilferding had to go because 
of a failure to solve the technical problems of the treasury, his first adviser in technical 
matters could not stay in office, and that the failure would be charged to the adviser 

rather than to the political head of the ministry. Since Popitz was undoubtedly ambitious, 

he cannot have wished to retire in such a manner. In the absence of any other plausible 
explanation, it must be assumed that Popitz in this period was guided by unjustifiable 
optimism, or that he hoped for a foreign credit even without Schacht’s consent, and then 
saw this hope disappear. 

Under the Nazis. Popitz joined the conservative opposition, showed courage and lost his 
life as a member of the anti'Hitler conspiracy which was defeated on July 20, 1944. 

®In the early phase of the crisis, after Schacht’s publication of his fall memorandum, 
Gustav Stulper, one of his early supporters who even after the Paris conference tried 
hard to be just or even friendly toward him, offered this criticism: “Schacht has a strong 
will but no clarity of purpose. Did he want to strengthen the authority of the government 
for the second Hague conference, now about to convene: He has weakened that authority. 

If he wanted to force quickly a great financial reform, then he has—wc fear—frustrated 
his aim for the time being.” Gustav Stolpcr, “Vcrantwortung,” Dcr dcutsche Volliswirt, 
IV, (December 13, 1929). 

“Both measures were at best announcements of intentions, and the question of how 
strong a will would be employed for their implementation, and whether that implementa¬ 
tion would prove politically possible, was entirely open. To the laymen, the sinking-fund 
law at least looked as if it might really enforce Schacht’s demand for a reduction of the 
floating debt, but there was nothing to prevent the government from paying the required 
moneys into the sinking fund on the one hand and borrowing on the other—provided 
cither the Reichshank or somebody would be willing to lend. This is what happened later 
under the pressure of increasing financial distress. 

A bill submitted by the Social Democrats to the Reichstag in January, 1930. wanted 
to make the Reichsbank more dependent on the government. 

See Severing, Mein l^bensweg (1950), II, 187; Flechtheim, Die Kommunistische 
Partei Deutschlands in der Weimarer Republic (1948), p. 155. 

M I* was * n this period that the name of “Social Fascists” began to be used by the Com¬ 
munists for the Social Democrats. 

14 Flechtheim, op. cit., p. 155. 

18 The public institution that lost most through this affair was the Preussische Zcntral- 
Genossenschajtshasse (Prussian Central Cooperative Credit Corporation), a state institution. 
For an account of the case, see article “RaifTciscn-Untcrsuchung,” by Carl Landauer in 
Der deutsche Volliswirt, IV (Oct. 11, 1929;, pp. 53 f. Although no criminal prosecution 
of the executives and directors of the Raifjeisenbank followed the revelation of its deficit, 
the actions of the officers of the bank could only be explained either by bad faith or by 
gross negligence. From any moral point of view, their neglect of the elementary rules of 
business practice was all the more reprehensible because, as a consequence of complex 
legal provisions and economic circumstances, an open insolvency of the bank would have 
brought about the ruin of innumerable farmers. It was mainly to avoid such a calamity 
that the bank was reorganized at the expense of the Prussian state and the Reich. 
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,n Since the Raifjnscnbanl{ had been founded by the Raiffeisen cooperatives and since 
the latter were almost entirely rural and conservative, it was only natural that the bank 
too was led by conservatives. "1 he political color of the management was not without 
some bearing on the affair, because a substantial part of the losses had been caused by 
a huge loan to a former tsarist officer, whose only claim to trustworthiness lay in his 
assertion that he had escaped from the bolsheviks by a hair’s breadth. If the directors had 
not been blinded by political sympathy with a victim of revolution, they would hardly 
have taken the initial step which involved them in a disastrous business connection. 

17 Friedrich Stamp!er. Die vierzehn Jahrc tier ersten dcutschcn Republic (1936), p. 494. 
The inability or unwillingness of the socialists to make political capital out of the human 
failings ol their opponents is indeed striking in this period. This was not merely a matter 
of ethical inhibitions; socialists were accustomed to look for general causes of evil rather 
than lor personal devils, and regarded concentration on personal sins as a mistake because 
it diverted attention from the effect of social conditions. 

Before the bill came to a popular vote, the proponents had made a slight change which 
exempted the president from the penalties. 

lw In March, the parties of the government coalition, under leadership of the Social 
Democrats, had already agreed on a program of substantial aid for the Hast, aside from 
enacting measures of general farm assistance. 

“"This "camarilla” has been mentioned in many presentations of the history of the 
Weimar Republic; there can be no doubt that the group actually existed and played an 
important role in the ruination of German democracy, but to this day information is 
incomplete about the composition of the "camarilla” and its tactics. Aside from Oscar von 
Ilindenburg, and at times Schleicher, the group certainly included Elard von Oldenburg- 
Januschau, former royal chamberlain and throughout his life a conservative and agrarian 
diehard. From an early time, Otto Meissner, the versatile secretary of state in the offue 
of the president, seems to have put his experience and technical competence at the disposal 
of the group. 

For the president, it was only natural to seek the advice of his friends on political mat¬ 
ters as lie would have on personal affairs. lie could not have followed the rules estab¬ 
lished by tradition for the British king who is supposed to rely in politicis only on the 
counsel of his ministers, because the constitutional assumption that the head of the state 
acts exclusively through the cabinet was not so complete in Germany as it is in Britain; 
consequently, the Reichspriisidcut was supposed to have a will of his own, independent 
of that of the cabinet, and therefore could hardly be barred from seeking independent 
advice. Moreover, cabinet changes were relatively frequent and the president, particularly 
in view of his political inexperience, needed advisers who would not be removed after 
every coalition crisis. Nor could his friends be blamed for assisting the president with advice, 
and they had of course as much right to their conservative convictions as others had to 
their liberal or socialist ideas. 

But in offering guidance to the president, his friends would have been morally bound 
to respect his obligations and not to lead him to a violation of his duties—neither of those 
which the constitution stated explicitly nor of those which it merely implied. It was not 
enough for Hindenburg to avoid a coup d’etat ; it was his duty to do his utmost to prevent 
a situation in which no workable majority could be found in the Reichstag or which other¬ 
wise gave the extremists a chance to seize power. For a considerable time, Hindenburg 
himself seems to have been aware of his duty: that was probably the reason why he cul¬ 
tivated relations with such socialists as Otto Braun or Paul Lobe, the president of the 
Reichstag. All the greater is the guilt of Hindenburg’s entourage which had a share in 
the destruction of the Great Coalition in 1929—although in this case Hindenburg’s share, 
and consequently that of his advisers, is overshadowed by the responsibility of big busi¬ 
ness—and which in 1932 and finally in 1933 advised the president to abandon the 
emergency dikes that were still keeping out the Nazi flood. 

81 The financially most significant of these misuses occurred in the payments to the 
seasonally jobless. Bricklayers and carpenters were normally unemployed during several 
winter months, when freezing temperature brought construction to a standstill, and this 
forced idleness was compensated for by relatively high wages during the building season. 
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But in winter time, the carpenter or mason could still appeal lor unemployment benefits. 
In this way a highly paid category of workers was compensated for normal interruption 
of work at the expense of the treasury (and also, in part, at the expense of less favored 
groups of workers). 

“John W. Whcelcr-Bennett, in his Hindcnburg bingraphv. Wooden Titan (19UO, P- 
344, maintains that Miillcr, in the decisive cabinet meeting, “declared his intention oi 
requesting the president to make use of Article 48 to save the country from financial 
chaos.” Muller’s intention was frustrated by Hindenburg’s refusal to grant to the Miillcr 
government emergency powers. Wheelcr-Bennctt’s information was supplemented by 
Briining in a letter to Dr. Rudolf Pcchel, editor of Deutsche Rundschau, LXX (July, 1947), 
pp. 1-22. Briining reported (p. n) that “Chancellor Hermann Muller, to overcome 
Hindenburg’s hesitancy in signing the Young plan, had assured the president that the 
financial measures that would become necessary through the Young plan would be put 
into force by a presidential decree on the basis of Article 48 of the constitution if it 
proved to be impossible to have these laws passed in the normal way by a majority. . . . 
When Hermann Muller’s proposals failed to receive the support of his own party . . . 
he loyally fulfilled his promise bv suggesting to the Reichsprdsident that the necessary 
dispositions be made through a decree according to Article 48. . . . But the Reichpriisident 
did not consent to an application of the Article 48 by which the chancellor would have 
taken measures opposed by his own party.” This consideration, though certainly not 
Hindenburg’s only motive in the matter, was justified: a Social Democratic chancellor might 
well have used emergency powers to break the resistance of his party’s opponents on the 
Right or the Left, but he would have been in an impossible position if he had used the 
same means to cope with resistance in his own party. Such an attempt could only have 
given the left wing a chance to obtain control of the party organization. Moreover, 
Muller was no Macdonald: he might have resigned after the issuance of the decree, and 
then the daring experiment would not even have prevented the cabinet crisis. 

Muller’s attitude on this occasion very likely increased Hindenburg’s respect for him, 
but Meissner’s contention that the president trial to keep Miillcr in office lacks plausi¬ 
bility. Otto Meissner, Slaatssckrctdr unter Ebert, Hindcnburg, Hitler (1950), p. 183. 
Hindenburg may have gone through the motions of admonishing the leaders of the coali¬ 
tion parties to settle their differences, but it is almost certain that, under the influence 
of the Schleichcr-Oscar Hindenburg group, lie did not want the compromise to succeed. 
There is a slight possibility that Hindenburg wished to postpone the financial reform-- 
and therefore the cabinet crisis—for reasons of his own, although Wheeler-Bennett s sug¬ 
gestion to this effect (op. cit.. p. 343) is not particularly convincing. 

“Stampfer, op. cit., p. 516. 

34 Briining’s attitude in this period has puzzled some writers. On the one hand, he 
appears to have made a great effort to save the Muller cabinet and the Great Coalition. 
On the other hand, after Muller’s fall, Briining accepted the chancellorship in a Vrdsididal- 
Kabinctt, fought the Social Democrats in a bitter election campaign and returned to a 
friendlier attitude toward them only under the pressure of necessity. When it became 
known that before the cabinet crisis Briining had repeatedly participated in conferences 
with Hindenburg in which a cabinet based on presidential prerogatives rather than on 
a strictly parliamentary foundation was contemplated and during which Bruning’s name 
was already mentioned as head of such a cabinet, the suspicion was aggravated that he 
had not really wished to save the Great Coalition. 

This suspicion is reflected in Karl Dietrich Bracher’s Die Auflosung der Weimarer 
Republic (1955), esp. pp. 299, 309. Bracher, though trying hard to be fair to Briining, 
believes that the latter’s mediation attempt was detrimental to Miillcr, because it “ulti¬ 
mately softened up the basis [of the cabinet] and exposed it to new interventions by the 
parties [interjrakuonellen Inter ventionen)." Bracher seems to believe that Bruning’s real aim 
was to isolate the Social Democratic party by bringing the Center party and the German 
People’s party closer together, and that the compromise proposal served this purpose. 

This interpretation is unconvincing. Briining had carried the compromise proposal to 
the verge of success; acceptance by the labor-union leaders would have put it into effect. 
Why did he exert himself so much if he did not want to save the Muller cabinet, at least 
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for the time being? Even il Briining had foreseen the intransigence of the union wing 
of the Social Democratic party as a probability, he could not have thought of the rejection 
of the compromise by the Social Democrats as a certainty; if the isolation of the party 
had been his aim, he could have achieved this easily without a strategy that might have 
caused the opposite effect—a strategy, moreover, which would have been repugnant to 
a man of Bruning’s character. 

Actually, neither Bruning’s attitude before the crisis nor his course of action in the 
first period of his cabinet arc irreconcilable with the assumption that he sincerely tried to 
save the Great Coalition. Even if Briining had not felt a personal devotion to his former 
commander in chief, and therefore had wanted to comply with the latter’s invitation to 
the palace, he would have found many compelling reasons to participate in the talks 
with Hindcnburg. As a leader of one of the great parties in the Reichstag, Briining naturally 
wanted to know what was being discussed—all the more so because he must soon have 
realized that some of the people who had brought him to Hindenburg were guided by 
motives of which he disapproved. Even Bracher mentions Bruning’s original refusal 
to lead a cabinet of the Right, based on presidential prerogatives; whether at any time 
before the end of the Great Coalition he gave even a conditional promise to accept the 
chancellorship is doubtful; if he did, lie probably thought he, better than anyone else, 
could keep the forces operating in the presidential palace from tearing the constitution 
to shreds. Also, if lie gave a promise to form and lead a cabinet according to Hindenburg’s 
desires in the event that Muller's position became untenable, he may for that very reason 
have tried all the harder to keep Muller in the chancellor’s seat and thus evade the dis¬ 
tasteful job—distasteful at least at the time and under the circumstances. 

Alter Briining had been appointed chancellor, the conflict with the Social Democrats 
followed inevitably from the compulsion to initiate fiscal reforms to which the socialists 
found it impossible to consent. The origin of this conflict lay therefore in the mechanics 
of politics and in the realities of the economic crisis rather than in Bruning’s political 
philosophy. 

“"This moderate group was largely guided or rather misled by an unrealistic analogy 
with the United States: these Germans failed to see the difficulty of operating so com¬ 
plex a chcck-and-balancc system as the relationship between the American president and 
the Congress in a country where that svstem had not historically grown. Moreover, it is 
the basic unpopularity of the Man on Horseback in the United States that makes the wide 
legal powers of the White Mouse tolerable. The strongest presidents, Washington, Jackson, 
Lincoln, Franklin Roosevelt, had to be careful to avoid the suspicion of wanting to set 
themselves up as dictators, and after the first decades of republican existence the thought 
of reestablishing a hereditary power would have appeared absurd. In Germany, on the 
contrary, it was inevitable that a substantial minority would look upon the president as the 
temporary placeholder for the monarch; an even larger group would have welcomed the 
attempt of a popular president to make the Reichstag subordinate to himself—and perhaps 
do away with it in the end. It was the error of the moderates that they underestimated the 
danger of yielding ground to those who desired radical change. 

*Thc Popular Conservatives in the narrower sense of the word and the agrarians were 
at that time not yet formally merged into one party, and the merger never became quite 
complete, but for the purpose of this presentation they can be regarded as one group. 

w His opponents, alluding to his emotional escapades which showed a lack of political 
maturity, called him “the etcrn«il midshipman.” 

“Trcviranus was one of the first responsible politicians to suggest that the Reichstag, 
in the event that it proved recalcitrant, should be dissolved again and again until willing 
to do the government’s bidding, and in the meantime the government would enact the 
necessary laws as emergency decrees. See Gustav Stolper, “Falsche Kampffronten,” Der 
Deutsche Volf{swirt, IV (Aug. 29, 1930), p. 1632. This proposal would have been a 
violation of the constitutional provision which forbade a dissolution of the Reichstag more 
than once in the same legislative period and for the same reason. It was characteristic of 
Bruning’s strategy that he took no steps against Treviranus on account of this suggestion, 
which was made during the 1930 campaign, but never resorted to such unconstitutional 
methods. 
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“Briining rejected, partly on constitutional grounds. Hu gen berg's demand that the 
law on eastern aid, which the Reichstag had not enacted before its dissolution, be promul¬ 
gated by emergency decree. Only some urgent measures, as for instance suspension for 
foreclosing procedures on farms, were included in the new decree. 

30 Stampfer, op. cit., p. 525. 

31 The term, as used here, includes the related groups which appear in the election 
statistics as Christian Social People's Service and Country Folk party. 

88 Somewhat less disappointing, at least if its whole record during the Pruning period 
is taken into account, was the attitude of another of the smaller parties, the Economic Party 
of the German Middle Class, originally a midget group which however had grown 
because of its appeal to small businessmen. Immediately after the 1930 election the leader, 
Professor Johannes Brcdt, tried in vain to keep his followers behind the Pruning govern¬ 
ment, but later Pruning was repeatedly saved by the votes of the Economic party, although 
its support remained precarious to the end and always had to be paid for by economic 
concessions to the lower middle class. 

33 Stampfer, op. cit., p. 530. 

34 Just after the elections, Dr. Heinrich Hirtsiefcr, member of the Center party and one 
of the cabinet ministers in Prussia, tried to induce Pruning to invite some .Social Demo¬ 
crats into the federal cabinet, but without success. See Severing, op. cit.. II, 303. Such a 
step would hardly have been feasible. Even a year later, when the reasons for including 
the Social Democrats had grown in weight, a similar move came to naught. 

33 Quoted by Stampfer, op. cit., p. 535. 

30 Although the Continental system of bank management is for that reason fraught 
with a hazard from which the Anglo-Saxon system is free, the question of whether the 
latter deserves preference under all conditions is not easy to decide. The Continental 
system facilitates the overflowing of excess funds from the short-term to the long-term 
market, and this may sometimes he an important advantage, compensating for some risks. 
Moreover, the large German banks, which conducted their business according to the 
Continental pattern—in predepression days—with a relatively high degree of caution, 
established such a fine record from the 1870’s to the 1920’s that they attracted foreign 
deposits even when they had dropped their caution and ceased to deserve such confidence. 

The Continental system of combining deposit banking with promotion of industry 
bv long-term investment has one root leading back to the Saint-Simonians. As enthusiasts 
of industrial growth, thev were susceptible to the idea that funds which could be used 
in building factories should not be permitted to lie idle. Thus the Pcrcire brothers, dis¬ 
ciples of Saint-Simon, in 1852 founded the ill-fated Credit Mnbilicr, which anticipated 
the worst mistakes of the German and Austrian banks during the interwar period and 
was reduced to insignificance by near-failure in 1867. 

31 See Charles Gulick, Austria from l labs burg to Hitler (1948), II, 856 f. 

**Jbid., p. 858. 

“The whole story of the Credit-Anstalt failure, including its political implications, is 
presented by Gulick, op. cit., II, 930 f. The socialists voted for the laws without pressing 
their demand for the nationalization of the bank, although a strong case could have been 
made for that postulate. Public opinion, of course, was not enthusiastic about a settle¬ 
ment that placed such heavy burdens on the federal budget, and the idea that the govern¬ 
ment should at least obtain greater financial assistance from abroad in return for its 
protection of foreign creditor interests was widespread; this idea found an echo in the 
socialist ranks but the leadership supported the government’s action consistently, for the 
most part out of fear that a complete collapse of the largest bank would result in catastrophic 
unemployment. Hugo Preitner, it is true, advised the government—which had con¬ 
sulted him—to stiffen its attitude toward the foreign creditors but the advice was dis¬ 
regarded. 

40 In the early spring of 1031, Chancellor Johannes Schobcr, in cooperation with the 
German foreign minister Dr. Julius Curtius, had worked out a plan for a Gcrman-Austrian 
customs union, in the hope that they could get around the provisions of the peace treaties 
guaranteeing Austrian independence from Germany. On the German side, this prospect 
would have taken some wind out of the sails of the extreme nationalists. In Austria, too, 
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political advantages for the Schohcr government would have resulted from the scheme 
if it had proved feasible, and Gulick assumes that these political considerations had sup¬ 
plied the decisive motive. Op. cit., II, 926. It is possible, however, that economic reasons 
were more important: Schohcr probably knew already of die difficulties of the Credit- 
Anstalt, and he may have thought that an economic merger with the Reich would stave 
off the disaster. In the light of the developments in Germany just a few months later, this 
would have been a case of the lame helping the blind, but Curtius was hardly aware of 
the impending disaster at home. 

In any event, not only did the hope for Allied acquiescence in the union scheme fail, 
but the affair stirred up so much antagonism in France that Paris at first frustrated all 
Austrian appeals for foreign assistance after the outbreak of the Credit-Anstalt crisis. The 
pressure on Vienna for permanent guarantees against any such scheme became so ruthless 
as to antagonize Britain, and the Bank of England came to Austria’s assistance with a loan 
at the most critical moment. The customs-union scheme, however, remained dead. 

41 He was regarded as a member of the Stresemann wing of the German People’s party. 

“The S nrd trolle had carried out one of the most radical non-union-shop experiments 
undertaken in Germany. 

“This agreement was concluded in Basel on August 19. The foreign creditors, in con¬ 
sideration of additional guarantees and concessions made by the German banks, consented 
not to withdraw their hitherto short-term loans from Germany for the next six months. The 
standstill agreement was later prolonged and modified, mostly in favor of the German debtors. 

41 One of the few points on which the Nationalists agreed with many Social Democrats 
was the opposition to any “dismemberment of Prussia”—a dissolution of this largest state 
into its provinces, which then would have played the role of states in a reorganized Reich 
in which the central executive would have been strengthened. The Nationalists wanted to 
preserve Prussia for reasons of tradition, whereas a large group of Social Democrats wanted, 
the same because Prussia had become the greatest stronghold for their party—and also for 
German democracy. Braun, the most powerful spokesman for this group among the Social 
Democrats, had long favored a combination of federal and Prussian offices in the same hands, 
because thereby the advocates of Prussian dismemberment would be deprived of the argu¬ 
ment that the coexistence of two large government machines in Berlin, the federal and the 
Prussian, meant duplication of expense and effort; also, Braun saw important positive ad¬ 
vantages in such a combination. Hindenburg was supposed to be in favor of the same solu¬ 
tion because it meant a return to the Bismarckian pattern of government. 

4,r ’ Severing, op. cit., II, 304. Severing doubted that even without this intervention of Schleicher 
the plan would have proved feasible, since it required consent of the German People’s party, 
which under its new leader Eduard Dingeldey had the same “strong urge to the Right” 
which it had shown under its previous leader Ernst Scholz. It is even more doubtful whether 
Hindcnburg, who at that moment more than ever wanted a cabinet of the Right, would 
have given his consent to the inclusion of Social Democrats. 

“Other changes were politically less important. Curtius fell as the victim of his abortive 
customs-union scheme with Austria and Bruning became his own foreign minister. Professor 
Hermann Warmbold, an industrialist, was given the economics ministry, in the vain hope 
of winning more industrial support for the Bruning cabinet. It was ominous, though ap¬ 
parently in part accidental, that the more important Albert Vdgler could not be induced to 
accept the post. Sec Gustav Stolper, “Bruning,” Dcr deutsche Volfau’irt, VI (Oct. 16, I 93 J )» 
79. As Bruning has stated in his letter to the editor of the Deutsche Rundschau (see note 
22), the changes in the cabinet, or at least the dismissal of Wirth and Curtius, had been 
demanded by the Reichsprasident. The latter had originally insisted on a cabinet of the Right, 
and hail even wavered in his usually firm resolve not to let the Nazis share power. The 
reason was a strange information that had reached Hindenburg: “certain individuals of 
French and Polish origin” had approached Hitler “with the hint that participation of the 
Nazi party in the government might strengthen Germany’s position in international negotia¬ 
tions.” Bruning, op. cit., p. 5. Hindenburg, deeply impressed, asked Bruning to talk to 
Hugcnherg and to Hitler. The chancellor, of course, knew that Hitler, if he considered par¬ 
ticipation in a coalition-government expedient, would promise moderation without the slightest 
intent to be bound by his pledges. In order to nail him to something more tangible, Bruning 
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demanded a commitment to support Hindenburg *s reelec tic in in the spring of 1032. Not even 
Hugenbcrg and still less Hitler were ready to comply with this request. Hut Briining’s tactical 
move turned against its.author: "Some intermediary persuaded the president that Hriining 
had insisted upon the support of 11 Iindcnburg’s | re-election with the full intent to make 
it impossible to the Right to participate in the government.” Loc. cit. At this point the 
situation was complicated by an illness which seized Hindenburg and which Hriining de¬ 
scribes as a “mental breakdown.” Ibid., p. 7. Meissner speaks of a “transitory attack of in¬ 
fluenza.” Op. cit., p. 214. In any event, the president was incapable of undertaking any 
serious work for approximately two crucial weeks, anti it is plausible to suppose that what¬ 
ever mental elasticity he had possessed before was impaired for a much longer time, if not 
for the rest of his life. The situation was temporarily saved by Groener and Schleicher who 
finally obtained from Hindenburg the promise which Briining had made the condition of 
his staying in office: that Hindenburg would stand behind the cabinet as completely as be¬ 
fore—and this pledge implied that Hindenburg would sign the Fourth Emergency Decree 
in spite of his increasing aversion from the responsibility for economic measures which, in 
the normal course of events, the Reichstag would have had to pass as laws. 

4T The continued existence of reparation obligations was an aggravating element in the 
situation. The Hoover plan had suspended the bulk of the payments for a year, but it was 
obvious that Germany would not be able to resume the regular Young plan payments in 
July, 1932. Hriining, in his previously quoted letter (note 22), emphasized this factor (p. 4). 
“If one wants to name a single reason for the violence of the economic crisis in Germany 
and for the ensuing political developments, then it is the removal of these elastic clauses 
from the Young plan.” The reference is to the transfer protection contained in the Dawes 
plan and for the most part abolished in the Young plan. Although reparation policy in gen¬ 
eral had certainly weakened Germany—most of all, because it was the major cause of the 
runaway inflation of the early 1920’s—the passage from Briining’s letter seems an overstate¬ 
ment, but any such appearance is subject to correction when more of the inside story of 
the years 1930-1932 will be known. (See also note 57.) 

4s On election day, the Communists staged a great riot in Berlin and several other cities, 
and made liberal use of guns. In the national capital, two captains of police fell in street 
battle, a sign that in some phases the riots assumed the form of an insurrection. 

10 The Communist party presented the vote for the initiative as a retaliation for an order 
by which the Prussian government had suppressed the Red Front-Fighters’ League and pro¬ 
hibited a Communist sport festival in Berlin. (See Flechthcim, op. cit., p. 176.) These tri\- 
ialities were, of course, merely a pretext for the decision, but the emphasis placed on them 
shows how anxious the Communists were to justify the action in the eyes of their supporters 
who found it difficult to swallow this pro-Nazi policy. 

“ Quotations in Flechthcim, op. cit., pp. 168 f. 

01 Sec ibid., p. 166 . As Hriining reports in his letter to the Deutsche Rundschau (p. 2), 
General von Schleicher was obsessed by the fear of an even closer cooperation between the 
extremists of the Right and of the Left. He believed that “insurrections by the Nazis and 
by the Communists might break out simultaneously and thereby give foreign powers a chance 
to expand their territories even farther at Germany’s expense. This fear assumed ever greater 
dimensions in General Schleicher’s sensitive mind, but was fortunately balanced by the calm 
temperament and the fortitude of General von Hammerstein. The failure of the League of 
Nations to take action against the Japanese occupation of Manchuria in the fall of 10 $1, 
combined with a new Polish mobilization plan, about which we were informed in the same 
year by a third power, tended to increase General von Schleicher’s nervousness to a great 
extent. The Polish mobilization plan was so drafted as to show, beyond any possible doubt, 
the definite intent to seize the whole of Silesia upon a favorable opportunity.” This mirage 
of fear may have been partly responsible for Schleicher’s erratic policy who at times wanted 
the Nazis suppressed by force and at other times tried to pacify them. Briining himself did 
not permit that alleged danger to exert any appreciable influence upon his domestic policy, 
except that he had to take into account the effect on Schleicher’s attitude; for the rest, he 
attacked the problem from the foreign -policy angle. “When I left office in 1932," he wrote in 
the letter (p. 2), “I had succeeded in the course of more than two years gradually to improve 
German-Polish relations so much as to make it unlikely that such a Polish attack would 
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take place in the event of a .simultaneous Nazi- and Communist insurrection.” 'Hie presently 
available material does not permit an objective appraisal of the danger with which Schleicher 
was so much impressed. Hut the greater this danger appeared to him, the more consistently 
should he have striven to preserve the Hriining government in the Reich and the Braun 
government in Prussia, and the more foolhardy appears the experiment which he started 
in the spring of 1932. 

“Stampfer, op. at., p. 554. 

“This interpretation of the effects of the Har/.burg meeting is not generally shared, but 
the present writer ieels sure that it is correct, on the strength of personal observation of 
the German political atmosphere at the time and also in view of the record of facts. The 
rift between Hitler and Hugenberg which Harzburg had at least widened, if not opened, 
took months to bridge even superficially and was a retarding factor in Weimar Germany’s 
drift toward the abyss. 

M In the letter to the Deutsche Rundschau, Briining explained the delay as caused by 
Hindenburg’s illness. 

“The government attained this majority only because the Economic party voted against 
the vote of nonconfidence, probably in the hope that the Briining cabinet would lift or reduce 
the special tax on prewar houses, one of the most urgent desiderata of the Economic party. 
This necessity of winning votes by making concessions to small parties was one of the im¬ 
portant handicaps of the Briining cabinet, but even a very unwise tax reduction was a 
cheap price for preventing the collapse of constitutional government 

“Quoted by Gustav Stolper, “Zwischen Hitler und Marx,” Der deutsche Vol!{Swirt, VI 
(Dec. 11, 1931), p. 339. 

07 In his letter to the Deutsche Rundschau, Briining called it a misunderstanding to think 
that he had conducted a “planned deflation policy” and expressed the belief that this mis¬ 
understanding could only have arisen because the commentators were unfamiliar with the 
detailed provisions of the Young plan. There was indeed no deflation plan analogous to 
the inflation plans which were at that time heard on all corners: whereas the advocates 
of these latter schemes wished to increase the amount of money in circulation, Briining 
did not deliberately reduce the amount of the circulating medium, and to the extent that 
tlic Reichsbank did it by credit restriction, these measures were merely temporary ex¬ 
pedients to protect the currency reserves and were lilted as soon as feasible. 

Yet mluction of money in circulation, though not an intended purpose, was certainly 
an elTcct of Bruning’s policy. This is clear enough for the reduction of expenditures anil 
increase in taxes. Briining probably thought of these measures merely in terms of a balancing 
ol the budget, and regarded them as necessary to preserve the credit of the government and 
to comply with the Young plan, but since he did not compensate for their restrictive effects 
by expansive credit policies, the term “deflation policy” does not seem misapplied. 

In the light of what we know today about the presuppositions of booms and slumps, 
not only the fiscal policies but also the price-reducing measures of the Briining govern¬ 
ment would presumably have to be classified as deflationary. In the early 1930’s, most 
economists were still accustomed to tracing all price movements back to disturbances in 
the money-goods equilibrium and rarely thought of the process in reverse: that a change 
in prices might induce corresponding changes in the quantity of money—that a price rise 
might “suck” more circulating medium into the economy and that a price decline might 
eject money from the economy. Recent developments in economic science have modified 
the prevailing ideas, and the original impetus to inflationary or deflationary processes is 
now less exclusively sought in the money-commodity relationship. The deflationary effects 
which probably resulted from Bruning’s attempts to force prices down do of course not 
preclude that they recommended themselves on other grounds, for instance on account 
of their direct influence on the balance of trade. 

Bruning’s contention that specific provisions of the Young plan precluded a more active 
course cannot be verified from the mere reading of the text, but a conclusive judgment 
would require the knowledge of all important interpretations of the documents by all parties 
concerned. (See note 7.) In any event, Germany, regardless of how her legal obligations 
might have been interpreted, could not for political reasons afford to take the initiative 
in unorthodox recovery policies. Even if such policies had had all domestic presuppositions 
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of success, they would have failed if they had aroused the suspicion of the governments 
or the leading financial circles of Western Europe and the United States. Briining’s eco¬ 
nomic policy cannot be fully judged before we know more about international conversa¬ 
tions dealing with the German recovery problem. Possibly such information, when avail¬ 
able, will show that the sentiment of leading foreign circles made it impossible for Pruning 
to engage in recovery policies similar to the American New Deal. Even such evidence, 
however, would not exonerate the public advocates of the “conservative” policy who took 
their position primarily on economic grounds. The present writer has to confess that, as 
an analyst of economic policy during the Pruning period, he belonged to that group. See, 
for instance, his controversies with Hans Ncisscr in Dcr dcutsche Volkswirt, V (Sept. 18, 
193 1 ) and VI (Oct. 16, 1931); and with Vladimir Woytinskv, VI (April 15, 1932 and 
May 6, 1932). 

^“Ihe cumulative downward movement cannot continue indefinitely, for the simple 
reason that a given reduction of income is associated with a smaller reduction in the 
demand for consumers' goods.” Lloyd A. Mctzlcr, “Keynes and the Theory of the Busi¬ 
ness Cycle,” in Seymour E. Harris (ed.), The New Economics (1947), p. 441. One reason 
for this phenomenon is the rapid reduction of current saving and its eventual replace¬ 
ment by dissaving—that is, disbursement of previously accumulated funds—as incomes 
dwindle under the influence of unemployment, wage reduction, and so on. I ; or a more 
complete explanation of the causes ol the “lower turning point” in the business cycle, as 
seen by those economists who have built a business-cycle theory on Keynesian foundations, 
see Robert A. Gordon, Business Vluctuations (1952), pp. 209 f. 

6W 1 his is true, aside from other reasons, because tax receipts will rise as soon as in¬ 
dustrial activity is revived. In Weimar Germany, this effect would have been particularly 
strong, because taxes (both general and social security taxes together) represented a large 
share of the national income. This argument was stressed by Vladimir Woytinskv. See the 
cited article in Der dcutsche Volkswirt, VI (May 6, 1932), 1047; also his articles in the 
magazine Die Arbeit: “Wann kommt die aklivc Wirtscluftspolitikr” IX (Jan., 1932), 11 f. 
and “Arbeitsbeschaffung und keine Inflationsgcfahr,” IX (March, 1932), 142 f. The present 
writer failed to be convinced at the time but has no doubt now that Woytinskv was es¬ 
sentially right. 

Since modern industry has great overhead costs, the entrepreneur is particularly anxious 
to increase his sales, once the utilization of his capacity is at a low point. In the event 
that the market expands from its narrow depression limits, entrepreneurs are therefore not 
likely to jeopardize their share in the expansion by insisting on relatively high prices. This 
is another reason why the rise of the price level will rarely be very rapid. 

Even among Social Democrats, the idea that participation in government would po¬ 
litically disarm the Nazis had some supporters. Shortly after the September, 1950, elections, 
Hermann Muller wrote to Otto Braun: “The meeting of the party national committee has 
shown that out in the country more people than one would like to think entertain the 
idea that the Right should be admitted to power in order that it might demonstrate its 
inability to govern—and that includes the National Socialists. I have taken a definite stand 
against any such opinion, but probably at the caucus meeting in the Reichstag that point 
of view will again find some sympathy.” Translated from Otto Braun, Von Weimar zu 
Hitler (1949 ed.), p. 178. 

Sec Meissner, op. cit., pp. 213, 225. 

** Sometime in the beginning of his chancellorship, Briining had a long talk with Otto 
Braun, during which the latter “formulated the alternative: either the federal government, 
like the Prussian, initiates a determined fight against the National-Socialists, or they must 
be admitted to governmental responsibility as long as they are still too weak to insist success¬ 
fully upon their claim to totalitarian power. Briining could not make a definite choice for 
one or the other course, probably because in mapping his policy, he had to take into 
account the Reichspriisident and various reactionary forces. I myself had some doubts: would 
not the gain in prestige outweigh to some extent the disappointment which the participation 
of the Nazis in government would undoubtedly cause their supporters, provided that par¬ 
ticipation was kept within the limits of the constitution and the parliamentary system?” 
Braun, op. cit., p. 179. 
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“Bruning saw this very clearly, and he apparently drew the conclusion that, the Nazis 
should be suppressed by armed force at the earliest opportunity. General von Hammerstein, 
the Reichswehr chief of staff, agreed with him on this point, and for a time—if Bruning 
was not deceived—General Schleicher did the same. The obstacle, however, was Hindc.n- 
burg: he “did not want to have the Nazi party in the government, but neither did he want 
military or police forces to be used to suppress the Nazi party, except for the previously 
explained eventuality fi.e., in the event of an open revolt). This attitude created an ex¬ 
tremely difficult situation for the Reichswehr as well as for the government.” Op. cit., p. 6. 
Bruning calls this the “salient point” of the situation. 

“In an interesting report, the Austrian Social Democrat Oskar Poliak wrote that for 
the first time since the war an organized opposition appeared at the congress, and that 
it was led by the I.L.P. The latter “had prepared a resolution to every point on the 
agenda; but in spite of the international phrasing every one of these motions turned out 
to be essentially a bill of grievances against Macdonald, supplemented by declarations 
against the coalition policy—the product of German left wing worries which, though 
understandable, had also grown out of a special situation.” “Bernerkungen zum interna- 
tionalen Kongress,” Dcr Kampf XXIV (Sept. 1931), p. 388. 

The congress adopted a resolution in which it promised to "use all its strength to 
secure for the working class of all countries the possibility of carrying on their fight on 
the basis of democracy and by democratic methods, and when power is conquered, to 
exert it through a democratic system.” But the congress added a warning: . . if the 

capitalist classes which today still dominate democracy should, despite all the pressure 
of the Socialist parties in all countries and despite the effort of the British Labour Gov¬ 
ernment, in whose activity on behalf of peace and democracy the International has the 
fullest confidence: if these classes should allow the economic system of Central Europe 
and Central European democracy to perish; if, as a consequence of such catastrophe in 
Germany’s economic life, Fascism should destroy throughout all Europe east of the Rhine 
the democratic basis of action of the working class; then there will be no alternative left 
to the workers but to oppose by all the means at their disposal the violence of Fascism. 
No choice remains to the world but this: either immediate and generous international 
action to save economic life, democracy and peace, or catastrophe and civil war.” (British 
Labour Party, Report Thirty-first Annual Conference, Scarborough (1931), p. 315. The 
Austrian socialists, or at least some of them, believed that by this resolution the International 
had identified itself with the Linz program by which Austrian socialism had threatened 
the capitalists with the repudiation of democracy in the event of counterrevolutionary con¬ 
spiracy and sabotage. See Poliak, op. cit., p. 389. But the resolution of the International, 
unlike the Linz program, carefully avoided the use of the term “dictatorship” in de¬ 
scribing possible working class action. 

* Translated from Sozialdcmokratischc Partei Deutschlands, Proto\oll, Leipzig party 
congress (1931), pp. 45-46. 

“Lor. cit. 

m 1bid., pp. 125-126. 

“ Sometimes, it is true, the generation problem in workers’ families assumed the form 
of opposition of Communist sons or daughters to their Social-Democratic parents. 

“This ugly word, literally meaning a Buddhist monk, was widely used as a derogatory 
term for political or union bosses. 


CHAPTER 40 (Pages 1401-1406) 

'Am. ed., 1928. 

8 P. 422. 

“Marcel Deat, Perspectives socialistes (1930). The literature of neosocialism is not easily 
accessible. Marcel Prelot’s L'tvolution politique du socialisme jran^ais (1939) is perhaps 
the only one among the general works on French socialism which contains substantial in¬ 
formation on the Ncosocialist movement (in chapter xii). 

4 In the Reichstag debate of May 10, 1932. Germany, Reichstag, Stenographische Berichte, 
CCCCXLVI, 2511. 
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8 Prelot, op. cit., p. 272. 

•Organizational conditions were to a large extent responsible for the cleavage between 
the majority of the party and the majority of its parliamentary group. “Whereas in Belgium 
the Labor party has 600,000 workers organized in its ranks and in the Scandinavian coun¬ 
tries the socialist parties embody eight or nine tenths of their voters, whereas in Austria 
and Germany it was essentially the same before the installation of authoritarian regimes, 
in France there is, on the contrary, only one party member for every fifteen voters. Many 
deputies and senators arc therefore in a delicate position. Their electors belong to different 
shades of Leftist opinion. Frequently, the socialist members owe their election to sympathies 
which they personally possess in neighboring parties. Their campaign has been based on a 
special program intended to attract the undecided. In parliament, knowing the difficulties, 
they are inclined toward a policy of conciliation, of compromise. The bodies directing the 
party ... on the contrary, are composed of party workers with an entirely different psy¬ 
chology. They tolerate the opportunism of their candidate during the election because they 
wish to see one or several representatives elected for each regional socialist organization. 
. . . But, once victory is achieved ... the deputy becomes for them a person to be 
watched; a priori, he is suspect of bourgeois leanings, of a tendency toward compromise, 
toward concessions . . . anti if he has become a well-known figure, of ministerialism.” 
Prelot, op. cit., p. 276. 

7 Le Temps, July 18, 1933, p. I. 

8 Prelot, op. cit., p. 287. Paul Faure was party secretary, and his political stand can be de¬ 
scribed as Left Center. 

*It was a curious coincidence that for the right-wing deviation the same name was 
adopted which, before 1905, had signified the more radical faction ( Parti socialistc tie France 
as distinguished from the reformist Parti socialiste fran^ais). 

10 Marcel Deat, Lc Front populairc an tournant (1937), p. 11. The book, however, shows 
some influence of the corporate-state concept. 

11 Pierre Lazareff, Deadline (1942), p. 119. 

13 London Times, May 5, 1939, P- 14- 

18 In a manifesto published in July, 1940, Dc Man exhorted the workers not to believe 
“that one must resist the occupying power. You should accept the fact of its victory and 
try to draw lessons from it, in order to make it a point of departure for new social 
progress. The war has brought about the collapse of the parliamentary regime and of 
the capitalist plutocracy in the so-called democracies. For the working classes, this foundering 
of a decrepit world, far from being a disaster, means a deliverance.*' He asserted that the 
Nazi regime “had reduced the class differences much more effectively than the alleged 
democracies where capital continues to lay down the law.’* Paul Delandshcerc and Alphonse 
Ooms, La Belgique sous les Nazis (n.d.), I, 105-106 f. Although Dc Man was at that 
time chairman of the Belgian Labor party, most Belgian socialists and trade unionists re¬ 
mained loyal to the government in exile, and many participated in the resistance move¬ 
ment. Eventually, De Man himself found it impossible to continue his political cooperation 
with the Nazis. Whatever role resentment or even ambition may have played in his 
original collaborationism, he had apparently intended to use fascism as a vehicle of national 
rejuvenation and not to serve the foreign conqueror in breaking the will of the Belgian 
people to an independent existence. When he realized that he had misjudged the Nazis, 
the latter found him not sufficiently pliant and took the leadership of De Man’s own 
labor organization our of his hands and surrendered it to a Flemish nationalist. Ibid., IT, 159. 

14 A resolution in which the Radical party approved of the participation of its leader 
Herriot in the cabinet spoke of the latter explicitly as un gouvernement dit de u trcvc u 
(“a government said to be a ‘truce* cabinet’’), fidouard Herriot, Jadis (1932), II, 382. 

18 Prelot, op. cit., pp. 293-294. 

CHAPTER 41 (Pages 1407-1414) 

1 Oswald von Nell-Breuning, Reorganization of Social Economy (1936-1937), p. 380. 

*In appraising the work of Leo XIII, it is well to keep in mind that the Catholic 
Church can change its attitude only by way of slow modification, even in matters which 
are no direct part of the fundamentals of faith. Leo was the successor of Pius IX, who 
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had opposed, with great determination, the concept of the modern state committed to neu¬ 
trality in religious matters, and who had lived in a period in which it seemed that the 
prerogatives of the Catholic Church, where they still existed, could only be maintained 
in alliance with political conservatism; in the latter respect, the year 1848 had reinforced 
the conclusions drawn from the French Revolution. Leo neither desired, nor could he have 
afforded, a clean break with these tendencies of his predecessor. Therefore his encyclicals 
and other utterances still contain a great deal that is offensive to present-day believers in 
democracy. In his encyclical on human liberty (1888), for instance, the pope maintained 
“that it is quite unlawful to demand, to defend, or to grant unconditional freedom of 
thought, of speech, of writing or of worship, as if these were so many rights given by 
nature to man.” Catholic Church, Pope Leo XIII, encyclical Libertas Humana; Am. cd., 
Human Liberty (1941). In the same encyclical, Leo rejected the doctrine “that the authority 
in the State comes from the people only; and that, just as every man’s individual reason 
is his only rule of life, so the collective reason of the community should be the supreme 
guide in the management of all public affairs. Hence the doctrine of the supremacy of 
the greater number, and that all right and all duty reside in the majority . . . authority 
is severed from the true and natural principle whence it derives all its efficacy for the 
common good; and the law determining what it is right to do and avoid doing is at the 
mercy of the majority’’ (p. 12 f.). Similar opinions had been stated in the encyclical on 
the Christian constitution of states ( Immortalc Dei, 1885). In all relevant passages Leo 
starts from a criticism of the assumption that moral right and superior wisdom of decision 
always coincide with the will of the masses, or the will of the majority—an assumption 
of which only the most naive of the eighteenth- and nineteenth-century liberals were 
guilty—but he ends up with conclusions unfriendly to democracy even as an organizational 
form and a framework for the realization ol : justice and wisdom; he clearly docs not be¬ 
lieve that democratic government is the form in which just and wise counsels have the 
greatest chance of prevailing in the long run. Even in the latest of his great encyclicals 
{Graves de Com muni, 1901), in which he sanctioned the movement of Christian De¬ 
mocracy, then under way in some Latin countries, in spite of considerable objections from 
conservative church circles, he insisted that the movement steer clear of political implica¬ 
tions: “Although democracy, both in its philological and philosophical significations, implies 
popular government, yet in its present application it is so to he employed that, removing 
from it all political significance, it is to mean nothing else than a benevolent and Chris¬ 
tian movement in behalf of the people.” Catholic Church, Pope Leo XIII, encyclical Graves 
de Communi; Am. cd., Christian Democracy (1941), p. 6. In all these encyclicals, and 
equally of course in Rerum Novarum, the socialists and their views were explicitly condemned. 

Yet these passages were in part balanced not only by the exhortations to correct the 
grave economic abuses of the capitalist system—abuses which Leo branded with words as 
sharp as those which he used for the condemnation of the socialists—and by the approval 
which the pope gave to the labor unions, but also by his positive endorsement of at 
least a limited amount of political freedom: “Whatever has been usefully established to 
curb the license of rulers who arc opposed to the true interests of the people, or to keep 
in check the leading authorities from unwarrantably interfering in municipal or family 
affairs; whatever tends to uphold the honor, manhood and equal rights of individual 
citizens; of all these things ... the Catholic Church has always been the originator, the 
promotor, or the guardian." Immortalc Dei, p. 18. Already in the earlier encyclical on 
human liberty, Leo had proclaimed: “Whenever there exists, or there is reason to fear, 
an unjust oppression of the people on the one hand, or a deprivation of the liberty of 
the Church on the other, it is lawful to seek such a change of government as will bring 
true liberty of action. . . . Again, it is not in itself wrong to prefer a democratic form 
of government, if only the Catholic doctrine be maintained as to the origin and exercise 
of power. Of the various forms of government, the Church docs not reject any that are 
fitted to procure the welfare of the subject; she wishes only—and this nature itself requires 
—that they should be constituted without involving wrong to anyone, and especially with¬ 
out violating the rights of the Church.” Libertas Humana, p. 27. In the historical context, 
therefore, Leo’s encyclicals indicate a movement away from the identification of the Catholic 
church with the anrien regime. 

*Nell-Brcuning, op. cit., p. 430. 
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4 “We cannot contemplate without sorrow the heedlessness of those who seem to make 
light of these imminent dangers and with stolid indifference allow the propagation far 
and wide of those doctrines which seek by violence and bloodshed the destruction of all 
society.” Loc. cit. The pope, however, added: “Even more severely must be condemned 
the foolhardiness of those who neglect to remove or modify such conditions as exasperate 
the minds of the people, and so prepare the way for the overthrow and ruin of the social 
order.” Loc. cit. 

6 Op. cit., p. 431. 

0 1 hid., p. 432. 

7 Ibid., pp. 432 * 433 - 

"Ibid., pp. 423-424- 

9 Ibid., pp. 426-427. 

10 Ibid., pp. 424* 425. The passage quoted by Pius is from Rcrttm Novarum. 


CHAPTER 42 (Pages 1415-1423) 

1 From October 1, 1928, to December 31, 1932. Sec Joseph Stalin and Associates, From 
the First to the Second Five Year Plan (1934), p. 19. n. (explanation by the editor). 

2 Maurice Dobb, Soviet Economic Development since iyi 7 (1948), p. 256. 

3 Ibid., p. 255. 

4 Ibid., pp. 242 f. 

6 Ibid., p. 239. 

6 Ibid., p. 239, n. 2 

7 Sec his speech “The Results of the First Five Year Plan” before the joint plenum of the 
Central Committee and of the Central Control Commission of the Communist party of 
the U.S.S.R., on January 7, 1933, in Stalin, op. cit., pp. 21-22. 

8 Naum Jasny, The Socialized Agriculture of the U.S.S.R. (1949), p. 66. 

“Even Dobbs Soviet Economic Development since KJ17, which is on a higher level of 
scholarly analysis than nearly all other writings by Soviet sympathizers, hardly mentions 
the agricultural crisis of the spring of 1933 and, when speaking of famine, refers only 
to that of 1921-22. 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb in Soviet Communism : A New Civilization? (1936), I, 260- 
265 f., are probably the only non-Communist writers who have expressed disbelief in the 
existence of a famine in 1933. They base their scepticism on the information they received 
from some personalities claiming familiarity with conditions in the region affected, and 
on palpable inaccuracies in some famine reports. But the former cannot disprove such 
direct personal evidence as that by William Henry Chamberlin in his Russia's Iron Age 
(1934), pp. 367 f.; he also reported—and this does not seem to have been contradicted by 
anybody—that during some spring months of 1933 travel in the South was forbidden 
to foreign correspondents, who otherwise were still much freer to travel than later under 
the Stalin regime. This fact constitutes strong indirect evidence for the existence of acute 
distress. Frank Lorimer, in The Population of the Soviet Union: History and Prospects 
(1946), p. 121, writes: “The disturbances and food shortages associated with the col¬ 
lectivization program, which reached the proportions of a famine in some Southern Euro¬ 
pean districts in the spring of 1933, reversed for a time the progress toward lower mortality 
and caused an undetermined excess of deaths.” Undoubtedly, some reports about the extent 
of the famine were exaggerated, but there never has been a calamity which has not, by 
some observers, been pictured worse than it was, and the correction of such overstate¬ 
ments must, of course, never be taken as evidence that the evil existed only in the con¬ 
tentions of hostile propagandists. 

10 Jasny himself, in another passage quoted above (note 8), indicated that the partial 
crop failure of 1931, which had depleted reserves and may have reduced the grain avail¬ 
able for seed, aggravated the situation in 1932-33. 

11 Jasny, op. cit., p. 67; Victor Kravchenko, I Chose Freedom (1946), p. 130. 

13 Jasny, op. cit., p. 81. 

18 In a speech of January 11, 1933 (like the previous one—note 7 —held before the Joint 
Plenum of the Central Committee and the Central Control Commission), he said: "In order 
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to prevent the disruption of the grain deliveries set by the Soviet Government, the Com¬ 
munists, in this new situation, should have, from the very first day of the harvest, as 
early as July, 1932, accelerated and speeded up grain deliveries. This is what the situation 
demanded. But what did they do actually: . . . they began to fear, not that the restraint 
of the peasants in delivering grain may retard the grain collection, but began to fear that 
it would not occur to the peasants to hold up the grain in order later to bring it on the 
market for collective farm trading, and, perchance, deliver all their grain to the elevators.” 
Stalin, op. cit., p. 65. The village Communists, Stalin either suspected or pretended to 
suspect, had been too anxious to demonstrate the advantages of the legalization of the 
“kolkhoz markets” to the peasants and had therefore neglected to emphasize that the 
sales on these markets—that is, the sales directly to consumers at higher prices than those 
paid by the government—were permitted only after the kolkhoz had fulfilled its delivery 
obligations to the state. 

14 See the production curves in Jasnv, op. cit., p. 533; also Leonard Hubbard, The 
Economics of Soviet Agriculture (1939), p. 122. 

15 Hubbard, op. cit., p. 123. 

18 Ibid., p. 122: Jasnv, op. cit., pp. 86, .150. 

17 Jasnv, op. cit., p. 67. 

18 1 hid., p. 751. 

10 For consumption in 7932, the spring grain crop of 1931—or whatever was left of it 
by the end of the year—was also available, and the same holds for the spring grain crop 
of 1932 with regard to consumption in 1933. In the South of Russia, however, which was 
the critical area of the 1933 famine, spring grain is relatively unimportant. I hid., p. 125. 

w An additional factor which may throw light on the question has been mentioned by 
Dobb (op. cit., p. 26)—“the immediate danger of war in the Far East” which had caused 
the Soviet government to undertake “an emergency accumulation of supplies of grain.” 
It is diflicull, however, to attribute to this measure a major share in the calamity. 

171 Stalin, op. cit., pp. 64-65. As to the date of the decree, the secondary sources are some¬ 
what confused. “In the spring of 1932,” Dobb writes (op. cit., p. 249), “permission was 
granted to these farms to sell any of their surplus produce that they might choose on the 
free market—the so-called ‘kolkhoz market.’” Equally, Stalin’s speech of January n, 
1933, admits no other interpretation but that the legalization of kolkhoz trade, including 
the right to demand higher prices than for the obligatory deliveries, was instituted the 
year before and in force at the time of the 1932 harvest. Jasnv (op. cit., p. 384), says 
that the kolkhoz markets were legalized in 1932 without indicating the months or the 
season. Hubbard in one passage, (op. cit., p. 129), mentions that the legalization took 
place “toward the dose of 1932,” and in another (p. 201) gives April, 1932, as the date 
of the decree. Alexander Baykov, on the other hand, in The Development of the Soviet 
Economic System (1947) gives the date of January, 1933, on page 206 and on May, 
1932, on page 241. 

In any event, the legalization of the kolkhoz markets was a concession to the peasantry 
—a concession made because the Soviet government realized that mere repression would 
not achieve the purpose of getting enough grain into the granaries. The measure therefore 
invites comparison with the introduction of NF.P in 1921; both steps came too late to 

prevent a famine. The NEP, however, hail meant a revision of agricultural policy on the 

whole line, whereas the legalization of the kolkhoz markets was merely a “retreat within 
an advance,” a mitigating measure within the framework of a policy that, as a whole, 
meant increased pressure on the peasants. 

Another measure, taken in 1932, might be interpreted either as a concession to the 
peasants or as a way to put them under stricter control, dependent on which part of the 
consequences attention is focused. In the words of Hubbard (op. cit., p. 130), who em¬ 
phasizes the former aspect, the government “amended the system of Government collec¬ 
tions of products subject to compulsory delivery to a fixed quantity per unit of land 

planted with specified crops. This meant that every kolkhoz knew at the beginning of 

the year exactly how much grain, potatoes etc. it would have to hand over to the State 
collectors after the harvest, instead of being assessed at harvest time at the whim of the 
local collecting organization.” However great this advantage, the system of grain collcc- 
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tions became even more rigid by the new decree, and in situations such as that of 1932-33 
in Southern Russia this lack of flexibility was bound to operate to the disadvantage of the 
peasantry. 

* Webb, op. cit., I, 265. 

“Hubbard, op. cit., p. 123. 

“From the speech on “Work in the Rural Districts” in Stalin, op. cit., p. 74. In the 
same speech, Stalin said: “From the point of view of Leninism, collective farms, like the 
soviets, taken as a form of organization, are a weapon, and only a weapon. Under certain 
conditions, this weapon may be turned against the revolution. ... It all depends upon 
in whose hands this weapon is held and against whom it is directed” (p. 75). 

* Ibid., p. 76. 

90 Ibid., pp. 76-77. 

97 From the speech “The Results of the First Five Year Plan” in Stalin, op. cit., p. 51. 
Since the kulaks figured so prominently in the official explanation of the agrarian diffi¬ 
culties, the question naturally arose: have not the kulaks been liquidated? L. M. Kaganovich, 
in a speech of January 10, 1933, tried to supply a fairly precise answer. “Representatives 
of kulakdorn,” he said, “still remain in the countryside. They have been defeated, beaten 
by us, they have lost their former power, but they are still alive. They are alive and 
attempt to utilize every one of our blunders, the least weakness in our work, for their 
agitation, for disrupting the collective farms, for organizing resistance to the proletarian 
state. These are, firstly, a part of the kulaks who have not been deported; secondly, the 
well-to-do peasants who grow into kulaks and are closely linked up with them; thirdly, 
those who have escaped from exile and found a refuge among their relatives and some¬ 
times even among ‘good-hearted’ members of the Party who have Party cards in their 
pockets, but are in reality traitors to the interests of the toilers; finally, representatives of 
the bourgeois intelligentsia, white-guards, Pctlyura men, Cossacks, Socialist-Revolutionaries, 
etc,” Stalin, op. cit., p. 231. 

“The fate of the larger peasants and of the merchants, two or three years earlier, had 
already demonstrated that the disfavored classes had little chance to obtain security by 
obeying the law, and that a type of behavior which only yesterday had been regarded as 
lawful and even commendable was retroactively treated as a crime. Now in 1933 Stalin 
emphasized this changing content of the law, following from his character as a weapon 
in the class struggle, when he declared: “It is said that revolutionary law at the present 
time does not differ in any way from revolutionary law in the first period of the NEP, 
that revolutionary law at the present time is a reversion to the revolutionary law of NEP. 
That is absolutely wrong. The edge of revolutionary law in the first period of NEP was 
turned mainly against the extremes of War Communism, against ‘illegal’ confiscation 
and imposition of taxes. It guaranteed the security of the property of the private owner, 
of the individual farmer, of the capitalist, provided he strictly observed the laws of the 
Soviets. The position in regard to revolutionary law at the present time is entirely differ¬ 
ent. The edge of revolutionary law at the present time is turned, not against the extremes 
of War Communism which have been long forgotten, but against thieves and wreckers 
of social economy, against hooligans and plunderers of public property. However, the 
main concern of revolutionary law at the present time is the protection of public property, 
and of no other. “The Results of the First Five Year Plan” in Stalin, op. cit., p. 54; italics 
mine. 


CHAPTER 43 (Pages 1424-1536) 

1 Sec Friedrich Stampfer, Die Vierzehn Jahre dcr ersten deutschen Republic (1936), p. 556. 

2 The term is derived from the word Hammer which has the same meaning as the Eng¬ 
lish word. The idea was, of course, that the new organization should hammer away at the 
Nazis. 

8 Sec Walter Gdrlitz, Der deutsche Generalstab (n.d.), p. 3761 

4 See especially pp. 5, 6, 18. For a different interpretation of Hammerstein’s role, see 
John Whceler-Bennett, The Nemesis oj Power (1953), P- 285 and passim, and following 
him Gordon A. Craig, The Politics of the Prussian Army 1640-1945 (1955), pp. 466-467 
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and passim. In these works, Mamnu-rstcin appears as a blind follower of Schleicher’s and 
less consistent in his anti-Nazi attitude than I consider compatible with the record as it 
now stands. Of the facts which so lar have been established in published sources, only his 
unfriendly attitude toward Ciroener after the latter's Reichstag speech on May io, 1932, 
lends some support to Whcclrr-Bcnnrtt's and Craig’s appraisal of Hammerstein, and even 
this attitude can be explained on the assumption that the chief of the army desired the 
minister’s resignation as a strategic retreat which alone could give the Briining cabinet 
a chance of survival. 

The view of Hammerstcin’s personality and motivations, as offered in the text, agrees 
not only better than any alternative explanation with almost all noncontroversial facts of 
Hammerstcin’s career, but also with the implications of the Briining letter to Rudolf 
Pechel as published in Deutsche Rundschau, LXX7 (July, 1947), 3 with the sketch 
by l.utz von Schwcrin-Krosigk, Es geschah in Deutschland (1951), pp. in f., and with 
the interpretations by Gbrlitz, op. cit., pp. 384 and passim, and by Carl Severing, Mein 
Lebensweg (1950), II, 378. 

For Hammerstein’s role, sec also the material cited in note 155. 

6 liven Stanipfer refers only to Groener’s leadership and does not mention Hammerstein 
when he contends: “As far as the armed forces were concerned, the situation did not look 
hopeless at the end of 1931.“ Op. cit., p. 557. Gbrlitz, after speaking of Hammerstein’s 
belief that “we must now regard the republican circles as our main support,” op. cit., p. 
384, adds: “Unfortunately, in these circles there was strong mistrust against all generals, 
whatever might be their ways of thinking.” 

"See Stampfer, op. cit., p. 561. 

7 Franz Neumann suggests that the Social Democrats, instead of carrying the toleration 
policy to its logical climax, could have chosen “the road of political revolution through 
a united front with the Communists under Socialist leadership.” Behemoth (1942), p. 31. 
In the improbable event that the Communists had accepted socialist leadership of a united 
front, they would have done so only with the will to wrest that leadership from the 
Social Democrats at the earliest possible moment. Their chances of success in this endeavor 
would have been excellent indeed: first, a front of workers versus the bourgeoisie would 
have given all the advantage to the advocates of unrestricted class struggle; secondly, in 
the situation of 1942, the socialists, by forming a united front with the Communists, 
would have made themselves unacceptable as coalition partners—even as partners in a 
silent coalition— to the Center party, and would henceforth have had no choice but to 
continue their alliance with the Communists. In other words, the relationship between 
the Social Democrats and the Communists would have resembled that of Hugenbcrg 
and the Nazis after January, 1933, except that the issue would not have been the hegemony 
in government hut the leadership of an opposition soon to be driven underground. 

"Germany, Reichstag, Stcnographische Berichte (Feb. 25, 1932), CCCCVI, 2330-2331 

“ Later in his speech, either in an effort to smooth the sentiment of the Social Democrats 
or from the feeling that he had unduly blurred the dividing line between his own position 
and that of the extreme Right, Briining added that if one wished to establish guilt or 
responsibility in connection with the fall of the empire, “then you must not begin your 
analysis with the 9th of November; then you must start with the political mistakes of the 
prewar period.” Ibid., p. 2333. 

10 Briining letter (sec note 4), p. 9. 

11 hoc. at. 

la In his reply to Bruning’s letter to the Deutsche Rundschau, former Prime Minister 
Braun expressed himself in retrospect without any enthusiasm about this plan of Bruning’s. 
Deutsche Rundschau, LXXI (August, 1948), 107. 

ia For this intention of Briining, see John Whceler-Bcnnett, Wooden Titan (1936), p. 373. 

u It was not certain, however, that Braun would continue in office on that basis. “Otto 
Braun,” writes Stampfer, “was worn down in his soul by die burden of economic distress; 
the misery of which all reports told him and which cried to him from thousands of petitions 
for help, did not let him sleep any more . . . now, after the electoral defeat, his only 
thought was to get out of office.” Stampfer, op. cit., pp. 565-566. The general tendency 
of this description is confirmed by Otto Braun’s memoirs, Von Weimar zu Hitler (1949 
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cd.), p. 239; Priming had certainly reason to doubt that Braun would he the same solid 

rock of Prussian policy in the future as he had been in the past. 

as Rumor has attributed to Pruning the intention of restoring the monarchy. What this 
alleged plan would have meant cannot be determined without the knowledge of what 
kind of monarchy, if any, he wanted, anti what particular situation lie had in mind in 
this alleged restoration plan. Although Briining, in abstract, probably preferred a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy to a republic, and in 1918 would have been willing to defend the Kaiser 
by force of arms, a man of the chancellor’s political experience and historical sense can 
hardly have viewed the restoration of the Hohcnzollcrns in the 1930’s with enthusiasm. 
If Briining ever conceived this idea at all, it was probably as a counsel of despair. Meyer, 

who registers the rumor without vouching for its correctness, was right in saying that 

"when Hitler was at the door, even a convinced republican might have been willing to let 
in a constitutional monarch, if it could be assumed that he would save democracy.” Oscar 
Meyer, Von Bismarc ^ ztt Hitler (1944), p. 167. Similarly, Wheeler-Ben nett reports that 
Briining worked out the proposal because "long hours of contemplation had convinced him 
that one course, and one course only, could prevent Hitler from ultimately obtaining 
supreme power: the restoration of the monarchy.” Whcelcr-Bcnnctt, op. cit., p. 352. But 
at least one important point in Wheelcr-Bennett’s presentation does not seem convincing: 
A monarchy might perhaps have been imposed in the last moment before a Hitler coup 
by a revolutionary act with the acquiescence of moderate republicans, but it could not have 
been created by constitutional amendment in the Reichstag where the votes of either the 
Nazis or the Social Democrats would have been necessary fur its success; yet Wheclcr- 
Bennett attributes the latter intention to Briining. Ibid., p. 353 f. See also John Whcelcr- 
Bcnnctt, The Nemesis of Power (1953), p. 230 and Karl Friedrich Brachcr, Die A tt/lasting 
der Wei water Republic (1955), p. 445. Everything considered, it is not likely that the 
restoration plan assumed definite shape in Briining’s mind. In the kind of situation in 
which the Weimar Republic found itself in 1932, queer ideas were bound to crop up, 
and not every pnxluct of a few sleepless nights deserves to be treated as a serious project. 

The rumors about Briining’s plan of a monarchical restoration have played some role 
in the mistrust which various emigre politicians expressed against Briining before and 
during the Second World War, in an apparent attempt to forestall his return to power 
after the anticipated downfall of the Nazis. In the same category belong the allegations 
made by Georg Bernhard in Die dcutschc Tragodic (1933), pp. 281-2S2. Bernhard main¬ 
tains that even before the Hindcnburg election Briining had conceived the plan of turning 
the helm of government definitely to the right as soon as the president was reelected, 
and that he thus wanted to cheat the Social Democrats who were working for Hindenburg. 
But the material on which Bernhard mainly relies, the testimony rendered in the court 
trial of Gunther Gcrcke, does not constitute acceptable evidence. Gcreke was accused of 
misappropriation of funds, allegedly committed in his capacity as a member of the Hirnlen- 
burg election committee. The trial took place under the Nazi regime and seems to have 
been a frame-up. The friends and previous collaborators of the accused, when taking the 
witness stand, tried to protect hirn by describing this position as that of a man far on 
the political Right. Since Gcrekc’s intentions could not be separated from those of the 
campaign committee, and Briining, as the principal sponsor of the Hindcnburg campaign, 
was supposed to have shared or even inspired the committee’s policy, the witnesses had to 
interpret Briining’s actions and utterances in the same light in which they wanted the 
court to sec Gerekc’s position. These motives must be taken into account in evaluating the 
testimony. 

But there is a core of truth in Bernhard’s view of the situation. Apparently, Briining 
foresaw, at least as a probability, that Hindenburg would insist on a turn to the Right 
as soon as the elections were over. Briining attempted to minimize the amount of change, 
for instance by suggesting such a relatively moderate right winger as Goerdeler for the 
chancellorship. Ultimately, the fear of the Hindenburg entourage that such efforts would 
be successful, or that Briining himself might manage to stay in office, was responsible for 
the abrupt form in which he was dismissed. The idea that Briining wanted to play into 
the hands of the extreme conservatives at the expense of the socialists is refuted by his 
fall: if such had been his intention, the group which engineered the Papcn candidacy 
would have been satisfied with Briining. 
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“Germany, Reichstag, Stenographische Bcrichte (Feb. 24, 1932), CCCCVT, 2293. 

17 This tendency greatly influenced public policy in 1931 and 1932. In the fall of 1932, 
a leading official of the Ministry of Lalxir paraphrased the instructions to the settlement 
agencies as follows: “The settling of the land is to be carried out in the simplest way possi¬ 
ble. The settlement is to be completed only to the degree that is absolutely required for 
proper management of the farms. Therefore only minimum expenditures must be made 
for dwellings and haylofts, but even the either structures on the farm, especially barns and 
stables, must be confined to what is absolutely necessary.” Wolz, “Dritte Notvcrordnung 
urid landwirtschaliliche Sicdlung" in Rcichsarbcitsblatt , XI:i, no. 33 (Nov. 25, 1931), 
Part II, 638. This policy, however, suffered from a great weakness: the poorer the equip¬ 
ment and the installations on the farm and the more time the settler had to spend on 
making his house somewhat less uncomfortable for his family, the smaller were his chances 
of economic survival. 

1H “I myself as well as the finance minister knew that the Reichstag would never ap¬ 
prove certain parts of I)r. Schlangc’s plan, but I raised no objections, for it became in¬ 
creasingly necessary to remind President Ilindenburg periodically of the fact that the 
emergency powers contained in Article 48 were limited by the Reichstag.” Briining, let¬ 
ter, p. 8. 

The details and especially the magnitude of the measures contemplated in the Schlange 
plan are still unknown. For an obviously distorted version, given in Papcn's memoirs, sec 
below, note 20. In an article “Zuin St ur/e Brunings” in Vicrtcljahrshefte fiir Zcitgeschichtc, 
(July, 1953), 261-288, Herbert Conzc reproduced the draft of a decree or law, from 
the pen of some government official, to provide machinery for the liquidation of hopelessly 
bankrupt estates and for the sale of their land to prospective srttlers, but nothing in the 
text permits any conclusion as to the number of estates to he affected. Moreover, the draft 
had not—-or not without important changes- -been approved by Schlange or by Stegerwald, 
as Schlange pointed out in his protest letter to Ilindenburg (see below, note 31). The 
provisional character of the draft and the lack of substantive content did not prevent its 
political misuse. 

“Nazism had made considerable progress among South German farmers too, yet among 
them the resistance to Hitler propaganda was much stronger than in rural North Germany. 
In the April elections for the presidency, the highest percentage of Ilindenburg votes was 
cast in Lower Bavaria, a province without a single large city (72 per cent against, 23 per 
cent for Hitler), whereas the only electoral district in which Hitler obtained more than 
half the vote was Pomerania (53 per cent for Hitler, 41 per cent against him), also 
prevailingly rural, but in North Germany. The most powerful factor in causing this 
difference seems to have been the influence of the Catholic Church. This was apparently 
more important than the stronger historical roots of the democratic tradition in the South, 
since the latter did not prevent the Nazis from obtaining high percentages in largely 
Protestant Franconia (41 per cent) and the Palatinate (40 per cent). Figures from S/a - 
tistisches Jahrbuch, fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1912, pp. 546—547. 

30 Conservatives denounced the settlement plan as “agrarian bolshevism,” a nonsensical 
accusation, since foreclosure for debts is a capitalistic principle. An example of the spurious 
arguments brought forth by the conservatives, and in this instance not even retrospectively 
corrected by the author, has been supplied by Papen in his memoirs. He quotes a British 
embassy report, contained in Documents on British Foreign Polity /9/9-/939, 2d series, 
III:i29 (1948), to the effect that “Briining was preparing a plan providing for the settle¬ 
ment on bankrupt estates in East Prussia of a large number of unemployed. Briining has 
later stated that it was intended to settle some 600,000 persons on these estates, i.e., 10 
per cent of the peak figures of unemployment in Germany.” Papen adds: “With the poor 
quality of the soil in these territories, he would have needed to give each settler some sixty 
acres, involving an area of thirty-six million acres for the 600,000 settlers. ... It is not 
surprising that thousands of families whose homes had been in this area for centuries 
despaired of what might happen to them if the issue should be decided by bureaucracy 
so unfamiliar with their problems.” Franz von Papen, Memoirs (1952), p. 167. The 
"bureaucracy” which would have claimed 36,000,000 acres in the eastern provinces for 
settlement purposes would not merely have been unfamiliar with the problems of large 
estates but also with arithmetic: all estates of more than 250 acres in the Prussian eastern 
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provinces (East Prussia, Pomerania, Grenzmark, Brandenburg, Silesia), and in the State 
of Mecklenburg together cultivated only about 10,000,000 acres (Statistischcs Jahrbttch 
jiir das Deutsche Reich, 1930, pp. 56-57), and, of course, neither Briining nor Schlange ever 
intended to break up all these holdings. 

It is not necessary to assume, however, that the British embassy had been misinformed. 
Between the British report and the assumptions underlying Papcn’s calculation there is a 
difference. The British report speaks of persons; Papcn makes up his calculation as if each 
person was to receive a farm. But a settler’s household might consist of three, four, or 
five persons; if we assume an average of four, then the required acreage is four times 
overstated in Papen’s presentation. Moreover, rightly or wrongly, the government did not 
intend to give each settler 60 acres; judging from the quoted article by Wblz, the plans 
seem to have been calculated on the basis of 30-acre farms on the average. That may have 
been bad for the settlers, but surely detracts further from the acreage required for Schlangc’s 
plans, and makes Papcn’s figures an overstatement of about eight times the correct amount. 

At this result—meaning that about 4.500,000 acres were involved.-one arrives on the 

assumption that the figures of the British embassy report were correct; actually, a govern¬ 
ment announcement issued April 19, 1932, spoke of only 2,000,000 acres: Cuno Ilorkcn- 
bach, Das Deutsche Reich von 1918 Ns heute Vol. 1932 (lot}), p. 118. Even if the latter 
figure did not represent Schlangc's ultimate goal, it probably represented the upper limit to 
which the chancellor might have been induced to go. 

For Briining’s and his advisors’ intentions with regard to settlement policy, compare 
also below, note 31. 

31 Up to now, this forced collapse of the historic, landholding system of the German 
Northeast does not seem to have led to new stable forms: collective land management, 
the form which is not only preferred by the ruling Communist party hut may also be 
better adjusted to the natural conditions of the area than a system of individual landholding, 
seems to be just as unpopular with the German farmers as it has ever been with the 
majority of the Russian agricultural population. 

28 Sec Gorlitz, op. cit., pp. 689-690, 697; also the (incomplete) list of victims of Nazi 
persecution after the July, 1944, conspiracy in Rudolf Pechcl, Deutscher Widcrstand (1947). 
Erich Ebcrmayer and Hans Roos, in their biography of Gocbbcls’s wife, Gefdhrtin des 
Teufels (1952), p. 325, report that after July, 1944, Gocbbcls intended to have the liquida¬ 
tion of the Jews followed by the liquidation of all aristocrats, “men, women and children.” 
Whether Hitler was aware of this plan of his lieutenant is unknown. 

28 Letter to the Deutsche Rundschau, p. 4. 

“Stampfer, op. cit., p. 567, and Wheeler-Bennctt, The Wooden Titan, p. 373, mention 
Schleicher among the supporters of the measure, Otto Meissner, Staatsekretdr unter Ebert, 
Hindenburg, Hitler (1950), p. 219, reports that “General von Schleicher, who did not 
wish to lose contact with the Rightist parties and especially with the NSDAP, was against 
the prohibition.” According to Stampfer, op. cit., p. 569, Schleicher later told some Social 
Democrats that he “had originally taken the initiative for the prohibition of the SA but 
had changed his mind for military reasons after a sleepless night.” 

25 The government weakened its case against the SA by an overly formalistic presenta¬ 
tion of the reasons for the dissolution decree. Instead of stressing the subversive character 
of the Nazi movement, the official press release spoke too much of the danger of private 
armies—an argument which could without obvious unfairness have been applied to the 
Reichsbanncr. For the text of the press release, sec Horkcnbach, op. cit., pp. no- hi. 

28 Briining, letter, p. 4. 

27 Dr. Karl Goerdeler was a man of integrity and courage, as he later proved in the 
abortive conspiracy of 1944 which cost him his life. The failure of that conspiracy, of 
course, does not prove that he was a poor leader: the effort to overthrow Hitler in the 
midst of a war through a combination of men who had nothing in common except their 
antinazism was an undertaking in which from the outset defeat was more likely than 
victory. Other facts, however, show that Goerdeler was too much imbued with conserva¬ 
tive bias to judge historical possibilities realistically. A plan for a new constitutional 
system, written in 1944 and based on previous studies antedating the Hitler era, would 
have subjected parliamentary democracy to such restrictions as to facilitate the domination 
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of the state by economically privileged groups—the last thing that Goerdeler wanted; 
but his reservation that later developments might lead to an extension of the franchise 
would not have reduced that danger in the crucial reconstruction period. For the text 
of the plan, sec Gerhard Ritter, Carl Goerdeler ttnd die detitsche Widerstandsbcwcgnng 
(i954)» PP- 553 f*5 for Ritter’s explanation of Goerdeler’s motives, ibid., pp. 280 f. As a 
political leader, Goerdeler was also handicapped by a tendency to think in terms of 
administrative expediency rather than of political conflict-—a result of the long years he 
had served as a mayor and devoted most of his time and intelligence to administrative 
problems. If appointed chancellor in 1032 and left to his own counsels, Goerdeler might 
have confused the situation almost as badly as Papen did, in spite of the difference 
between the two men in mind and character. Yet there was a good chance that Goerdeler 
would have listened to Pruning, and that the latter’s advice would have averted disaster. 

~ s The attitude of Hammerstein in this crisis is not easy to explain; in view of the 
material presented by Wheeler-Pennctt in The Wooden Titan, (p. 384) and The Nemesis 
oj Tower (pp. 241 f.) t it can hardly be doubled that, together with Schleicher, Hammer- 
stein pressured Groencr to resign. A possible explanation may be found in Hammerstein\s 
realization that Groener’s weak performance in the Reichstag, coinciding with a private 
affair regarded by the officer corps as a violation of traditional conduct (see Gorlitz, 
op. at., p. 388), had irreparably reduced the minister’s prestige in the eyes of the 
Reichswehr leaders, and that his continuation in office would turn the latter into active 
opponents of the Pruning cabinet. 

“ Germany, Reichstag, Stenographist he Herithtc (May 11, 1932), CCCCVI, 2602. 

** Pruning, op. til., pp. 8-9. 

:n The methods by which Priming's agrarian opponents influenced Hindenburg are illus¬ 
trated by the use which was made of the draft of a settlement law. (See above, note 20.) This 
draft somehow found its way out of the office in which it had originated, and in spite 
of its provisional character which invalidated it as evidence of the cabinet’s intentions— 
one of Schlangc’s former assistants called it a Refercnten-Vorentwurf (preliminary draft 
ior presentation to section chief) in a letter published by Conze, op. cit., p. 280—it was 
submitted to Hindenburg by Paron Wilhelm von Gayl, later minister of the interior 
in Papen’s cabinet, with the implication that it represented the plans of Pruning, Stegerwald, 
and Schlange. In his accompanying letter, Gayl called the draft a "new sliding into state 
socialism” which had greatly alarmed “large Pastern circles” (see Conze, op. cit., p. 276), 
meaning, of course, owners of Junker estates. If Gayl had been merely interested in 
preventing a few overzealous officials from pushing the settlement policy too far, he would 
have turned to Pruning rather than to the president. Py presenting the alleged evidence 
to Hindenburg, Gayl showed that his real intention was to undermine the chancellor’s 
position. Schlange protested to Hindenburg against the endeavors to distort the cabinet’s 
intentions in settlement matters, but apparently without success. See Hans Schlangc- 
Schdningen, Am Tage danach (1946), pp. 70-72. 

In a letter, written in 1953 and published by Conze, op. cit., pp. 281-282, Magnus von 
Praun, who served as minister of agriculture in Papen’s cabinet, tried to defend Gayl’s 
intervention with Hindenburg in view of the desperate economic situation of the Eastern 
estates and the known hostility of Stegerwald and other party leaders against the estate 
system. See also Magnus Freiherr von Praun, Von Ostpreussen bis Texas (1955), pp. 218 f. 
A sentiment of depression panic was understandable enough among large-estate owners, 
as it was among unemployed workers who were thereby driven to communism, or among 
small storekeepers who in the same kind of panic went into the ranks of the Nazis. If some 
of Hindenburg’s nonpolitical Junker friends talked to him about their worries and used 
harsh words against the government, that was only human. But when a man in Baron 
von Gavl’s position—he was East Prussian representative in the Reichsrat and president 
of the East Prussian Settlement Bank—took a step which contributed so greatly to the 
collapse of the whole political structure, he must bear a substantial share in the re¬ 
sponsibility for the consequences. The case has symptomatic significance: the political 
spokesmen for the large-estate owners failed to recognize what the Social Democrats 
understood so well—sometimes too well for their own good as a party—that even vital 
class interests must be defended with restraint if the whole of society is not to go to 
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i n a crisis. Ironically, the same Junker leaders who by their uninhibited partisan¬ 
ship for their own class interests helped to push Germany over the rim of the abyss 
regarded themselves as fighters against the Marxist class-struggle spirit. 

"Immediately after the appointment of the new cabinet, the Center party in the Kcichv 
tug adopted a resolution which expressed "unanimous and most outspoken condemna¬ 
tion" of the "developments of recent days which have led to the resignation ot the 
liriining cabinet/' called the Papen regime a "temporary solution which was being 
tried because of the refusal of the right-wing opposition to share responsibility, and de¬ 
clared that the Center party rejected such solutions. Papen attempted to change the party’s 
attitude by a letter in which he tried to minimize the dilfcrcncc between his own and 
Briining’s policy, but provoked merely more expressions of hostility toward the new 
government and of appreciation for Pruning, who, together with the former members 
of his cabinet, issued a declaration against Papen on June 6. See Horkcnhach, op. at., 
pp. 166, 167, 174, 177. 

Papen himself, in contradistinction to Schleicher, did not count on any friendly welcome 
from the Center Party; moreover, when first the question of Papen s appointment was 
raised, Kaas told him in no uncertain terms what the attitude of the Center would be. 
See Papen, op. at., pp. 155 f. According to Papcn’s own story, he at first refused the 
appointment for this reason which he also mentioned to Hindcnburg. Again, according 
to Papen, lie met with the following reply: "It is immaterial to me il you earn the dis¬ 
approval or even the enmity of your party. 1 intend to have people around me who arc 
independent of political parties, men of good will and expert knowledge, who will 
surmount the crisis of our country. . . . You have been a soldier and did your duty 
in the war. When the Fatherland calls, Prussia knows only one response—obedience.” 
Bv this sentimental appeal Papen professed to have been overcome. “Such a call, I felt, 
transcended party obligations. 1 clasped the field marshal’s hand.” Ibid., 158. The proper 
reply, of course, would have been that this was not a matter of patriotic duty versus party 
obligations since without the support of his party von Papen could achieve nothing useful 
for the country. 

33 Sec Meissner, op. fit., p. 233. 

34 Schwcrin-Krosigk later described the conversation he had with Papen about the 
latter’s offer of the Ministry of Finance: "Papen paid little attention to my objections. He 
merely pointed out that the president was in an extremely difficult position in which 
it was wrong for anyone to refuse his assistance. The cabinet, Papen said, was the last 
attempt to save Germany from revolution and chaos by constitutional means. As I per¬ 
sisted in my refusal, lie rang up Meissner and quite objectively described the reasons 
for my attitude. Meissner asked Papen to hold the line and went to the president, after 
having promised to let us know the latter’s reaction. After a few minutes he transmitted 
to me Hindenburg’s urgent appeal to my sense of duty: ‘Don’t fail me!’ I yielded, although 
I would have much rather stayed in my civil service position as Permanent Secretary.” 
Schwcrin-Krosigk, op. cit., pp. 142 -143. 

The scene pictured by Schwcrin-Krosigk epitomizes the morally repugnant aspects of 
the situation: the new chancellor, pretending that he meant to remain loyal to the con¬ 
stitution which he must have been already determined to violate; the head of the state, 
appealing to the sense (if honor and duty of a politically naive nobleman and civil servant, 
after having broken faith with the man who had fought with him against terrible dangers 
and who had helped him to a second term of office; in the background, holding the 
strings in this game with concepts of allegiance and loyalty, the political general who a 
few weeks earlier had administered the coup dc grace to his old chief and friend Grocncr. 

It was a parody of Prussian tradition, and if any of its true representatives saw through 
the smoke of false words, he must have been even more indignant than socialists and 
liberals. 

85 For the text, sec Horkenbach, op. cit., p. 169, 

30 The phrase was used in Papcn’s speech to the Deutsche Landwirtschaftsrat on June 11, 
1932. See Horkcnhach, op. cit., p. 181. Since this speech was made about a week after 
the publication of the initial government pronunciamcnto, Papen had had time to observe 
the effect of his denunciation of the welfare state. Probably for this reason, he asserted 
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that the government would not immediately dismantle the institutions of social insurance 
and assistance. “In view of the magnitude and intensity of our people’s misery the state, 
too, has a clear obligation to render social assistance, and the government will regard 
it as its most solemn and serious duty to preserve the institutions created for this task 
through the period of the present crisis for the benefit of our suffering fellow-citizens.” 
In the light of the original polemic against the welfare state, however, this assurance 
appeared merely as the product of tactical considerations. 

aT Wheeler-Ben nett. Wooden Titan, p. 402. Frederic L. Schuman, The Nazi Dictatorship 
(1936), P* 1 7^» maintains that the ousting of the Braun cabinet was actually one of the 
conditions on which Hitler had promised to tolerate the Papen government. Schuman refers 
to the anonymous book Dr. Helmut Klotz (cd.), The Berlin Diaries, May 30, 1932-January 
30. 1933 (i 934 )> but the only relevant passage in The Berlin Diaries (p. 161) is not specific 
enough to support Schuman’s statement. However, it is fairly plausible, because the Nazis 
were interested in sowing as much discord as possible between Schleicher and the Left, 
and also because they feared the Prussian police as long as it was under Severing’s control. 
On the other hand, they may not have liked the idea of a federal commissioner for Prussia 
tor) much because he was independent of the Prussian diet in which the Nazis were now 
the strongest party. But if they had not actually demanded the step, they at least readily 
acquiesced in the plan. On June 4, Goebbels wrote in his diary with obvious satisfaction: 
“Since we neither can nor want to accept responsibility in Prussia before the elections 
[meaning: the Reichstag elections of July, 1932] a federal commissioner is to be ap¬ 
pointed. . . . The Fiihrer telephones once more with General Schleicher.” Joseph Goebbels, 
Vom Kaiscrho] zur Rcichs\anzlei (1934), p. 106. 

* See below, note 40. 

" Horkcnbach, op. cit., p. 175. 

40 See Horkcnbach, op. tit., p. 208. In giving reasons for his unwillingness, Hitler re¬ 
ferred to the “continued breach of law and constitution by the Center and the Social Demo¬ 
crats in the states in which these parties still hold control.” 

The discussion of the Nazi-Center negotiations by Otto Braun, op. cit., p. 267, does not 
do justice to the motives of the Center party. These negotiations may have grown out of an 
underestimation of Nazi dynamism, but they cannot properly be explained by arguing 
that “Catholicism ... in its essence, is antidemocratic and authoritarian.” Among the 
leaders of the Prussian Center party there were sincere democrats, and even Kaas, not to 
speak of Pruning, had a philosophy very different from that of Ignaz Seipcl, whom Braun 
mentions in this context as if Seipcl’s political outlook had been typical of that of Catholic 
leaders in Germany. "This passage in Braun’s book is surprising in view of his long col¬ 
laboration with men of the Center party. Retrospectively, his justified conviction that any 
sharing of governmental power with the Nazis was bound to put the country in mortal 
danger apparently led him to wrong conclusions about the motives of others who regarded 
this sharing as the lesser evil at a time when no desirable solution was in sight. 

41 See Horkenbach, op. cit., p. 250. 

48 1 hid., p. 251. 

43 Papen maintained that “high functionaries of the Prussian state” had enabled Com¬ 
munist leaders to “camouflage their illegal terror plans” and that a Prussian police president 
had appealed to his political friends “not to disturb the plans of the Communists.” The 
evidence, however, is entirely against the contention that the Prussian authorities were 
unduly lenient toward Communist acts of aggression. In the greatest disturbance that oc¬ 
curred in this period, “bloody Sunday” in Altona (July 17), the police went to the limit 
to protect a Nazi demonstration against Communist attackers, and a number of policemen 
fell from Communist bullets. The chief of police who had ordered his men to protect the 
Nazi column was a Social Democrat, Otto Eggcrstedt. 

44 This was specifically the purpose of the conversations between Social Democratic repre¬ 
sentatives and the Soviet embassy, about which more will be said below. Papen’s contention 
that these conversations aimed at a “fusion" of the two parties is in obvious contradiction 
to Stampfer’s report which Papen himself uses as a source. Franz von Papen, Der Wahrheit 
cine Gasse (1952), p. 220. 

45 Otto Klepper, minister of finance, maintaned retrospectively that hr wanted to organize 
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physical resistance, but his presentation of facts lias been contradicted by Severing and is 
not plausible. See Kleppcr “Das Ende der Republik,” Die Gegenwart II142-43 (Sept. 30, 
1947), pp. 20 f., and Severing, op. cit., II, 350-351- Sec also below, note 52. 

46 Albert C. Grzesinski, Inside Germany (1939), p. 158. 

47 Schuman, op. cit., p. 172. Schuman apparently relied for much of his information on 
The Berlin Diaries. Regardless of whether this book was really written or inspired by a 
high Reichswchr officer, as it purports to be, it cannot be taken seriously as a source; not 
because of its anonymous character, which is sufficiently explained by circumstances, but 
on account of its flippant tone, which suggests that the author, if the published English 
version truly reflects his spirit, did not possess the temperament of a reliable historian. A 
book does not have to be boring to be trustworthy, but it has to make an effort to under¬ 
stand the motives of men on all sides, and not to treat them as mere objects for the first 
disparaging remark that comes to the author’s mind. 

48 Severing, op. cit., II, 355. 

48 For his contention that Schleicher considered the chances of Braun-Severing “excellent'’ 
in the event they had met Papen’s attack with physical force, Schuman seems again to have 
relied on Berlin Diaries, I, 94-95. Even if Schleicher really took that position at a par¬ 
ticular conference, his statement need not have reflected his sincere opinion; more likely 
he would have had some ulterior purpose; and if the great intriguer really meant what he 
said, that would still prove nothing for the true state of affairs, because of Schleicher’s 
inability to carry an analysis to the bottom of a political situation. 

“Otto Braun, op. cit., p. 253. 

w Equally as futile as reliance on a general strike would have been any hopes that the 
South German governments might support the Braun cabinet or the Social Democrats in 
resisting Papen. These state governments, it is true, gave signs of discomfort soon after 
Papen’s designs on Prussia had become known, and they certainly did not sympathize with 
Papen’s step, which was an obvious and severe encroachment on states’ rights. Moreover, 
at least the Bavarian government had misgivings about Papen’s wooing of the Nazis and 
especially about the repeal of the order suppressing the SA —the events of 1923 were 
still vividly remembered in Munich. Yet the Bavarian government, which would have had 
to lead any South German resistance to Papen, was as “anti-Marxist” as it was anti-Nazi; 
at least it paraded the “anti-Marxist” label before its own public. Even if the ministers 
themselves had been willing to ally themselves with the Prussian Social Democrats they 
would have been deserted by their followers in the country and probably by their own 
police forces. 

Otto Klepper, in his article mentioned above in note 45, maintained that at a con¬ 
ference of the South German prime ministers with Hirtsiefcr, Severing, and himself, 
Hirtseifer as acting Prussian prime minister had announced the decision to resist Papen’s 
impending coup by force and had asked for the support of the South German states. The 
answer was “unambiguously positive.” Klepper, op. cit., p. 21. Severing has denied that 
he ever attended such a conference, and his presence is indeed unlikely in the light of 
other facts presented by Klepper himself. But there was some truth in Klepper’s story: 
the Bavarian Prime Minister Heinrich Held had a conference with Hicrtsiefer and Wil¬ 
helm Abcgg—undersecretary in Scvering’s ministry of the interior—during the critical days, 
as Karl Schwcnd, then a leading member of the Bavarian People’s party, reported in Bayern 
zwischen Monarchic und Di{tatur (1954), p. 455. The chairman of the Bavarian People’s 
party attended the conference also, and in the course of the conversation asked the Prus¬ 
sian representatives whether the labor unions might not call a mass strike if Papen were 
to use force against the Prussian government. The answer that unemployment had weakened 
the unions too much for such an action seems to have disappointed the Bavarians. If 
Klepper was present—he may well have been although his name is not mentioned by 
Schwend—he probably confused an expression of Bavarian sympathy for the idea that 
somebody else might stop Papen with a promise of effective intervention in favor of Braun. 

Otto Braun, arguing in 1940 against writers who had expressed opinions similar to 
Klepper’s later diagnosis of the 1932 situation, speaks of a confidential conversation be¬ 
tween the Bavarian delegate to the Reichsrat and one of the Prussian representatives. The 
Bavarian delegate is said to have intimated to the Prussian that the Bavarian prime minister 
had promised Papen not to support the Braun government and had in return been promised 
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that nothing would be done against Bavaria. Otto Braun, op. cit., p. 258. Braun, of course, 
had not personally been present at that conversation, and the Prussian representative had 
only the Bavarian’s interpretation of the promises that had been exchanged—or rather the 
interpretation which the Bavarian, or the Bavarian’s informant (for the delegate too may 
not have had direct personal knowledge of the communications between his prime minister 
and the chancellery in Berlin) wished to transmit to the Prussian government. In those 
days, as in many similar crises, reports were not always intended to convey the truth but 
often to achieve a political purpose. In all probability, the South Germans negotiated with 
both sides, never trusted Papen, never liked Braun, and kept their hands free. 

An interesting commentary, not so much on the situation of 1932 as on his own 
mentality, is supplied by Papen in a passage of his memoirs in which he speaks of the 
“treasonable activities” retrospectively revealed by the Klepper article. Papen, Memoirs, p. 
191; sec also Papen, Per Wahrheit cine Gasse, p. 218. Here was a man who, for the sake 
of his own political purposes which were constitutionally unrealizable, was ready to break 
the constitution, and when other people tried to frustrate his plans by organizing resistance, 
called that treason 1 

“The Nazis did not quite obtain, however, the percentage of seats which the majority 
socialists had held in the National Assembly in 1919-1920: 37.8 as against 38.7 per cent. 
In comparing absolute figures of seats, it must be taken into account that the German 
electoral law made the total number of seats dependent on the total number of votes; 
therefore, the increase in population and the mobilization of the previous nonvoters by 
some of the parties added to the number of scats: it grew from 459 in 1920—the first 
Reichstag elected after the enactment of the constitution-—to 577 in 1930 and 608 in 1932. 

“Horkenbach, op. cit., p. 285. Hitler later declared that he had demanded the “leader' 
ship of the federal government” but not “the transfer of the total power of the state.” 
Ibid., pp. 287-288. 

“ Ibid., pp. 285-286. 

“The principal right which the Prussian ministers retained was that of representing the 
Prussian government in the diet and in the Reichsrat. The court also stated that the Braun- 
Severing government had not violated any of its duties toward the Reich, and thereby 
implied that there was no room for punitive measures. On the other hand, the court re¬ 
jected the argument of the old Prussian cabinet that the presidential decree could not legally 
deprive the Prussian ministers of powers other than those directly related to the maintenance 
of public order: although the latter was the only admissible purpose of an emergency 
decree, it was up to the president to decide what powers his commissioners would need 
to this end. 

M Hindcnburg’s wavering moods and fluctuating capacity to grasp issues now must have 
operated against Papen as it had previously operated against Briining. According to Pruning, 
Hindcnburg tried to get in contact with him in the fall of 1932 (as again in July, 1933) 
but was frustrated by his entourage. See Briining, letter, p. 11. 

57 Quoted in Otto Braun, op. cit., p. 260. 

“ See Horkenbach, op. cit., p. 291. 

“Papen, Memoirs, pp. 175 f. 

“International Military Tribunal, Trial of the Major War Criminals, June 14, 1946, 
XVI, 248-249. 

“On July 22, 1932. Sec Horkenbach, op. cit., p. 256. 

“See Andre Franfois-Poncet, The Fateful Years (1946), p. 33. 

“Horkenbach, op. cit., p. 260; Fran^ois-Poncet, op. cit., p. 33. 

“For die text of the international declaration, sec Horkenbach, op. cit., p. 416. For 
Herriot’s plan which paved the way for the declaration, sec his speech in the chamber. 
Chambre dcs Deputes, Dcbats Parlementaires, 30th session (Oct. 28, 1932), pp. 2916 f. 

“According to the Schleicher biography by H. R. Bcrndorff, General zwischen Ost und 
West (1951), pp. 184 f., it seems that Schleicher did not like Papen’s personal influence 
on Hindcnburg but had thought of himself as an intermediate link. Even this motive was 
perhaps not purely personal, because Schleicher may have had some inkling of Papen’s 
limitations and may therefore have wished to remain in control of the chancellor’s re¬ 
lations to the president. 

According to the same source (p. 182 f.), as early as June, 1932, Schleicher was warned 
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of Papen's incompetence by the young men he used for journalistic work, ll seems quite 
likely that these assistants, whose ideas clashed with Papen’s even more openly than did 
Schleicher’s own, continued to enlighten their Ikjss about Papen’s shortcomings and thereby 
added to Schleicher’s determination to effect a new change in the chancellorship. 

Again, according to Berndorlf’s version, Hans Zehrer, the most prominent of the young 
journalists, told Schleicher that Papen was going to surprise him. “Before the cock will 
crow three times, he will have betrayed you.’’ Up. cit., p. 183. This, retrospectively, ap¬ 
pears sound prophesy, but only in regard to the events in December, 1932, and January, 
1933. In the preceding summer and fall, Papen rather than Schleicher was the aggrieved 
party, being blamed by his protector for views which had never been concealed. 

“See Horkenbach, op. cit., pp. 308 !’.; Papen, Memoirs, p. 210: Gustav Stolpcr, “Wirt- 
schaftsprogramm,” Dcr dcutsche VoUySwirt, VI (Sept. 2. 1932), 1603-1606. 

1,7 Calculated from Statistisches ]ahrbuch jiir das Deutsche Reich, 1 0 J y■ pp. 273, 251. Col¬ 
lectively agreed wages ( Tariflohne) were not identical with wages actually paid, since 
collective agreements set only minimum wages, and the employers quite frequently paid 
more than the minimum to stimulate effort by selected categories of workers. Further¬ 
more, cost of living indices rarely reflect the actual movement of living costs with com¬ 
plete accuracy. Nevertheless, the figures cannot be so wrong as to invalidate the conclusions 
reached above. 

“See Horkenbach, op. cit., pp. 313-314. 

“They submitted their protest to the federal minister of labor on September 8. Ibid., 
p. 318. At the congress of Christian trade unions on September 18, even such an usually 
moderate man as Stcgerwald attacked the Papen cabinet with great force. Ibid., p. 331. 

70 Horkenbach, op. cit., p. 300. Before Goring was elected to the chairmanship, the 
Communist Clara Zetkin, as the oldest member of the Reichstag, acted as chairman pro 
tempore and delivered a speech which foreshadowed the Communist tactics. After an 
excursion into the philosophy of history along Marxist lines, she proclaimed it to be the. 
first task of the Reichstag to vote the government out of office and to impeach the 
minister and the Reichspriisident for breach of the constitution. Thereby she made it clear 
that a Communist motion of nonconfidence against Papen would be immediately forth¬ 
coming. 

71 Ibid., p. 305. 

72 On September 9, Gocbbcls wrote in his diary: "The Center party, too, wants to induce 
us not to claim the chancellorship. We refuse categorically.” On September 10: “Talk with 
the Fiihrer and with Strasser in the Kaiserhof Hotel. A last attempt to make the Center 
change its mind is to be undertaken. But the Fiihrer himself is convinced that this is 
very nearly an impossibility.” Gocbhels, op. cit., p. 160. On November 20, for the first 
time, Goebbcls states: "The Center party is willing to accept the Fiihrer as chancellor.” 
Ibid., p. 207. 

73 Horkenbach, op. cit., p. 320. 

71 For details of the banking policy of the Papen government, see the article “Gefalirlichc 
Bankenplane” by Gustav Stolpcr in Der dent sc he Volfawirt, VII (Oct. 21, 1932), 71 f. 
The article criticizes the government policy sharply from the anti-interventionist point of 
view. Even if Papen had wanted to reprivatize the banks, that would have been difficult 
to achieve—some proposals pointing in that direction were made, but only a large com¬ 
bination of industrial enterprises could have bought the huge institutions, and those in¬ 
dustrial firms which had cash on hand were reluctant to invest it in banking. 

76 See article “Gelsenkirchen” by Gustav Stolper, Der dcutsche Vol^swirt, VI (June 24, 
1932), 1279 f. Dietrich was not a socialist but a member of the liberal Staatspartei. But lie 
was no friend of the “coal and steel barons” and may have wanted to prevent Flick’s rivals 
—especially Fritz Thysscn, the other giant stockholder of the steel trust—from acquiring 
the stock to round out a monopoly. 

76 The liberal papers, such as the Deutsche Volfotuirt and the Frankfurter Zeitttng 
were extremely critical of the transaction. The latter wrote: “Obviously, it is not a factory 
threatened with ruin that has been assisted by this subsidy, but only a shareholder who 
was exposed to that threat.” Frankfurter Zeitttng, Nos. 461-463 (June 23, 1932), 3. 

"For a survey of quota systems imposed by individual countries, with dates of the first 
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introduction of quotas, sec Margaret S. Gordon, Burners to World Trade (1941), pj). 248-249. 

Foreign-currency control can easily assume forms in which its effect becomes similar to 
that of quotas. Obviously, qualitative restriction on imports can be imposed as well by 
forbidding an importer to pay for more than a limited quantity of a particular good as 
by forbidding him to bring more than that quantity into the country. Germany introduced 
exchange control in the summer of 1931— it may therefore seem astonishing that the 
imposition of quotas became such an important issue a year later. But in 1931 and 1932, 
the German exchange control was—at least most of the time—managed in a manner as 
liberal as the purpose of restricting the sum total of foreign payments permitted. Importers 
generally received foreign currency in proportion to the payments in a previous period, 
without discrimination among importers of particular products. This system also implied 
that an importer who succeeded in buying cheaply could import more, whereas the real 
quota system was directed specifically against low-priced goods. 

78 The actual imposition of quotas did not get far under Papen because of commercial 
treaties regarded as incompatible with the new system. On September 3, 1932, Papen de¬ 
clared in a letter to Hugenbcrg that “the government has in principle decided to apply 
quotas as far as negotiations with other countries permit such action.” Horkenbach, op. cit., 
p. 307. On October 1, an agreement was reached with Belgium about quotas on several 
agricultural products. With the Netherlands, an effort in the same direction failed on 
October 3. Ibid., p. 340. 

79 Gregor Strasser’s fundamental radicalism was sometimes obscured by his cautious strategy. 
That much is clear, although otherwise Gregor Strasser’s views are largely unknown. His 
brother Otto, who founded the Black Front in opposition to Hitler and after the establish¬ 
ment of the Nazi regime became an exile, has been very articulate, but it is impossible to 
say which of his views were also held by Gregor. 

Gocbbcls was originally a Strasser man. See Konrad Heidcn, Geschichte des National- 
sozialismus (1933), p. 202. After Hitler had succeeded in driving a wedge between Goebbels 
and Strasser ( ibid ., p. 216), the enmity between the two still did not preclude considerable 
similarity in their attitudes. Both belonged to the strongly anticapitalist wing of the party. 
Strasser had a positive socialist creed; although in many respects probably just as un¬ 
scrupulous as most Nazi leaders, lie seems to have had a more constructive mind. Goebbels 
was essentially a nihilist, for whom the “anti” aspect of any program had more significance 
than the “pro” features. But the hostility against the conservative influences upon and 
within the party would have made them natural allies if it had not been for personal 
rivalries which Hitler cleverly exploited. 

“The principal grievance of the Tat group against the official Nazi party has been 
formulated by Zehrer as follows: “National Socialism . . . should have invaded the ranks 
of the antiliberal Left, have confounded the Leftists, conquered their minds and drawn 
them to its own side. Instead, the National Socialists have more and more ostentatively 
avoided to show their socialism. By this attitude—anil this is its decisive and far-reaching 
consequence—the Nazis have given up the possibility of speaking for the people as a 
community. National Socialism thereby loses the right to speak of itself as of a genuine 
totality and is reduced to a Rightist movement only.” Hans Zchrer, “Rechts oder Links?” 
Die Tat , XXI1I:2 (Oct. 1931), 554. 

“For a full discussion of the development, see Armin Mohler, Die Konservative Revolu¬ 
tion in Deutschland, 1918-19^2 (1950). The book brings copious and well-organized ma¬ 
terial, but it also gives sometimes the impression of distinct dividing lines between the 
various movements, which in fact blend into each other more than the author seems to 
realize. 

“Strasser’s broader anticapitalism overshadowed Gottfried Feeler’s anti-usury ideas within 
the Nazi party at least in the period 1928 to 1932. It is impossible to decide whether this 
was due more to the greater attractiveness of Strasscr’s ideas or to his indubitable personal 
superiority to Fedcr. 

“Ferdinand Fried, Das Unde des Kapitalismus (1931), p. 189. 

84 “The fundamental idea which connects quotas and preference in foreign trade is the 
principle of the autonomous conduct of commercial policy, in the interest of the national 
economy and in opposition to the world economy of the most favored nation clause (and 
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free trade). The concept of preference makes an autonomous commercial policy possible 
with regard to geographic area, whereas the quota system involves an autonomous policy 
with regard to material objects. Preference treaties are made with individual countries, 
quotas are fixed for certain kinds of merchandise. It is easy to see that . . . only through 
a connection of the two concepts of preference and of quotas, through a combination of 
the area and the merchandise principles will it be possible to achieve an autonomous com¬ 
mercial policy for the benefit of the national economy. . . . The quotas, as established 
originally, will represent the necessary minimum of imports determined by an examina¬ 
tion of the requirements of the domestic market, and this minimum . . . may well be 
exceeded through preference agreements expanding trade in accordance with the principle 
of reciprocity.” Ferdinand Fried, Autarkic (1932), p. 1 *4. This passage shows that even 
the extremists of the Tut circle could not conceive of a system in which Germany would 
renounce all foreign trade. When they spoke of autarchy they really meant a system of 
tightly controlled foreign trade, never permitted, to be sure, to offer serious competition 
to domestic producers, but used to influence the economic and political attitudes of other 
states as well as the development of the domestic economy. For (iermany, Fried and his 
associates contemplated extensive preferential agreements with the countries of East Cen¬ 
tral Europe which they called Zwischeneuropu. 

88 “A country which engages in economic planning within the framework of national 
boundaries surrounded by an anarchical world economy can calculate the economic processes 
under its own sovereignty with a much higher degree of certainty than the economic 
processes outside its borders. Certainty and security of calculation, however, arc our peculiar 
and most important aim when we are striving for socialism in our days and for economic 
planning.” Fritz Bade, ‘‘Planwirtschaft im nationalen Rahmen,” Die Arbeit, X:$ (March- 
April, 1933), p. 162. Bade was the foremost agricultural expert of the Social Democratic 
party and a member of the Reichstag. Die Arbeit was the official publication of the Gen¬ 
eral Federation of German Trade Unions. 

“Briining himself knew of the cleavage in the Nazi party and referred to it in con¬ 
versation with Hindenburg shortly before his resignation. "I informed the president about 
the dissensions in the Nazi party, in which Goering, (Jdbbels, and Strasser were in full 
revolt against Hitler and were also quarreling among themselves, out of fear that they 
would lose all chance of acquiring governmental power if Hitler were to continue his 
intransigeant policy for only two more weeks." Letter to the Deutsche Rundschau, p. 9. 

87 Franftfurtet Zeitung, Nos. 533—S 55 (July 27, 193-2). p. 1. 

“Some sources, for instance Meissner, op. at., p. 257, call Schleicher a convinced 
monarchist. He was a friend of the crown prince, to whom he may have made promises of 
support in a bid for the crown. It is not likely, however, that Schleicher had firm con¬ 
victions on the issue of republic versus monarchy. Schleicher was not enough of a tradi¬ 
tionalist to feel loyal to the Hohenzollerns just because they hail reigned long, or because 
the Great Elector or Frederic the Great had been members of their family, and he was 
too much of a rationalist to close his eyes to the hazards of succession in a hereditary 
monarchy. It is therefore difficult to imagine that he developed any enthusiasm for the 
latter, although he may have regarded it as the least unsatisfactory form of a constitution. 
More likely, he may have found it tactically expedient to play the role of a monarchist. 

“The purpose of this committee was control of the government whenever the Reichstag 
was not assembled, including periods between the end of one legislative term (through 
expiration or through dissolution of the Reichstag) and the beginning of another after 
elections. 

“Papen appeared before the committee on September 27. The question of whether the 
committee had the right to force the repeal of emergency decrees, or whether this right 
could be exercised only by the Reichstag itseif, was controversial even among the Reichstag 
parties. The government took the position that the committee vote did not affect the 
validity of the decrees, and acted accordingly. About the meeting of the committee, see 
Horkenbach, op. cit., pp. 336-337. 

w On September 19, Papen had an apparently unsuccessful conversation with the leaders 
of the Bavarian People’s party. Ibid., p. 331. On October 12, Papen developed his program 
for constitutional reform in a speech in Munich. In vain did he try to conciliate the de- 
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fenders of states’ rights by assuring them of autonomy with regard to their own con¬ 
stitutions—this might have implied that Bavaria could create the office of state president 
to hold the place for a future king. The Bavarian states’ righters were too much afraid of 
the combination of Prussian state power with the powers of the federal government to 
place any great value on Papen’s autonomy promises. From the Bavarian point of view, 
the optimal solution would have been the splitting up of Prussia into her provinces, com¬ 
bined with a restriction of the competencies of the federal government. Barring this kind 
of reform, the Bavarians preferred the situation as it had existed before July, 1932. This 
became clear after the judgment of the Supreme Court in the case of the old Prussian 
cabinet against Papcn and his commissioners. The Bavarian People’s party hailed the 
judgment as a defeat for Papcn and afterward attacked him for not having fully complied 
with the judgment. Sec ibid., pp. 342, 352, 353, 355-356, 377. For the attitude of the 
Bavarian People’s party toward the Papcn government see also Schwend, op. cit., pp. 435 f. 

82 For a statement by Hcrriot, September 17 and the British note to Germany, September 
18, see Horkcnbach, op. cit., pp. 328, 329. Only after Papen’s resignation, on December 
11, did Germany return to the disarmament conference and obtained a satisfactory declara¬ 
tion from the other powers. 

w Although the Reichstag elections came during the strike days, the Berliners did not avenge 
themselves on the two parties responsible for the inconvenience of the public: in the elections 
of November 5, 1932, Communists and Nazis did considerably better in Berlin than in 
the national average. As compared with the July elections, the Nazis lost 4.7 per cent of 
their vote in Berlin as against 14.5 per cent in all districts; the Communists gained 17.8 
per cent as against 13.2 per cent in the nation as a whole. Calculated from Statistischcs 
Jahrbuch jiir das Deutsche Reich, 1933. p. 539, and Horkcnbach, op. cit., pp. 267 and 361. 

w See Germany, Inslitut fur Konjunkturforschung, Vicrteljahrshefte ztir Konjunf{tur- 
forschung, VII:2 (1932), pp. 60 f.; Gustav Stolper, “Krisenwendc,” Der deutsche Vol 1 {swirt 
(September 9, 1932), pp. 1635 f. 

Figures from Statistischcs Jahrbuch jiir das Deutsche Reich, / 9 j ?, p. 539. 

00 Gocbbcls, op. cit., pp. 200 f. 

87 Of strategic importance for the attitude of German heavy industry to the Nazi move¬ 
ment was a clever speech which Ilitlcr delivered to the Industry Club at Diisscldorf in 
January, 1932, although substantial contributions had been made by Ruhr industrialists be¬ 
fore that date. About the circumstances under which the invitation to the lecture was ex¬ 
tended to Hitler, see Fritz Thyssen, I Paid Hitler (1941), pp. 101 f.; for the speech itself 
see Adolf Hitler, My New Order (1941), pp. 93 f. 

According to Thysscn’s estimate—he himself was one of the two principal supporters 
of Hitler among the leaders of the Ruhr industry, the other one being Emil Kirdorf, the 
head of the Ruhr Coal Cartel—the Ruhr industry contributed approximately 2,000,000 
marks annually to the Nazi party chest during the last years before Hitler’s coming to 
power. Thyssen, op. cit., p. 103. Other German business men too gave Hitler financial 
support: Thyssen mentions the piano manufacturer Carl Bechstein and the Munich pub¬ 
lisher Hugo Bruckmann {ibid., p. 102), who also figure in Heidcn’s list of financial sup¬ 
porters of the Nazis during the inflation of the early 1920’s. See Hciden, op. cit., pp. 144-145. 
Thyssen’s contention that Hitler, in the years immediately preceding the seizure of power, 
did not receive many subsidies from other industrialists is probably erroneous. Smaller 
manufacturers in such regions as Saxony which were outside of Thyssen’s scope con¬ 
tributed undoubtedly substantial sums to Hitler’s treasury; among them the percentage of 
“true” Nazis was presumably higher than in the Ruhr. 

In addition to party members and Nazi sympathizers in the business world, there were 
business men who merely wished to buy themselves into the good graces of the party which 
they expected to obtain control of the government. It has been rumored that Jewish bankers 
were among the latter group but no evidence has ever been presented. 

®*Of course, Hitler still had some friends in the business world—and many more, who 
were not his friends probably thought that he should be appointed chancellor to use up 
his prestige. Apparently, a combination of these two groups recommended the appointment 
to Hindenburg, upon Schacht’s initiative, in a memorandum dated November, 1932, and 
submitted after the elections. This memorandum is published in Berndorff’s book, pp. 220 f., 
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and the author takes it for granted that “the document with its signatures expresses not 
only political support hut also economic interest in this man—Adolf Hitler." Berndorff 
therefore believes that the Nazis cannot have been in financial distress, but Goebbels’s state- 
ments leave no room for doubt that the pinch was strongly felt. The document quoted by 
Bcrndorff is no evidence to the contrary. The wording, cleverly written, avoids any un¬ 
qualified endorsement of Nazi aspirations. It is directed primarily against any plan to 
violate the constitution for the purpose of avoiding a Hitler cabinet, and could be signed 
by people of a wide range of political opinions, from those who regarded a Nazi-led 
cabinet as an ideal to others who were merely prepared to accept it as the lesser evil, 
if compared with a Papen or Schleicher dictatorship. It is therefore rash to assume that 
all signatories, or most of them, contributed to Hitler’s war chest. Although Thyssen un¬ 
doubtedly still did everything he could for Hitler and may well have increased his con¬ 
tributions to make up for the defection of others, it is difficult to believe that Robert Bosch, 
one of the few liberals among German business leaders, gave a cent to the Nazis at this 
time or any other. 

00 “The decisive reason for Hugenberg’s willingness to support the Papen cabinet, or, 
more accurately, any presidential cabinet free of party tics was the suitability of such a 
cabinet as a firm impediment to Hitler’s dictatorial aspiratons.” Lothar Stcuer and Dr. 
jur. Borchmeyer, Hugenberg und die Hitler-Diktatnr (1949), P- 20 • This contention in 
the apologia for Hugenberg by his lawyer in the denazification trial and some friends under¬ 
states the truth: Hugenberg wished for an authoritarian state—although not for one with 
concentration camps and gas chambers—and he wanted a presidential cabinet not merely 
as a safeguard against nazism but as a means to undermine parliamentary democracy. The 
apologists themselves have implicitly conceded this point when, just a few lines earlier, 
they referred to Hugenberg’s desire for a constitutional reform as one of his motives for 
favoring a presidential cabinet. Of course, a defense lawyer has obligations different from 
those of a historian. 

ino Horkenbach, op. cit., p. 324. In this talk of September 12, Papen also explained the 
essential content of his contemplated reform. See also his talk in Munich, October 12, and 
the talk on August 11 by Wilhelm von Gayl. Horkenbach, op. cit., pp. 342 and 284. 

101 Papen never seems to have realized that few if any people are in favor of authoritarian 
government per se and that even opponents of democracy might prefer the latter to their 
own reduction to impotence. "Has not the Hitler regime," Papen wrote in retrospect with 
almost disarming naivete, “demonstrated that I correctly appraised the desire of the 
German people for an authoritarian regime to replace democracy which had ceased to 
function?" Papen, Der Wahrhcit cine Gasse, p. 225. In the first place, even in die terror 
elections of March, 1933, the number of voters favoring the new government was just 
barely a majority, unless the Communists arc counted among the authoritarians—which 
would be technically correct but also would make the absurdity of Papen’s reasoning ob¬ 
vious. In the second place, the overwhelmingly larger part of that majority had no greater 
love for Papen’s model of an authoritarian government than for the Weimar republic. 

102 Papen, Memoirs, p. 214. In the German version, Papen speaks of "the great reform 
program," thus excluding any doubt that the reference is to the intended changes in the 
constitution. Papen, Der Wahrhcit cine Gasse, p. 241. 

108 Papen, Memoirs, p. 214. 

104 “. . . to an ever increasing extent it became necessary to remind President Hinden- 
burg from time to time that his emergency powers derived from Article 48 were limited 
by the rights of the Reichstag." Pruning, op. cit., p. 8. 

m Notstand means a situation in which a violation of the rights of others becomes legal 
because it is absolutely necessary in order to protect the most vital interests of the violator. 
In this sense the German codes treat as legitimate the invasion of property to save one’s 
life, or the efforts of a shipwrecked person to seize a floating plank to keep himself from 
drowning even if this results in the death of another person who grasped the plank 
previously. Staatsnotstand, a more controversial concept, means an analogous situation of 
a government which can no longer defend the essentials of the constitution against attacks 
without violating the letter of the law; this concept implies that in such a situation the 
government can lawfully comit an act which otherwise would violate the law. 
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khi t j lc ca i,j| K .{ meeting immediately preceding my interview, 1 had suggested that 
we might do better to remain in office until it was certain that an alternative government 
could be formed. However, Schleicher insisted that the president be given a free hand, and 
in the end I concurred.” Papen, Memoirs, p. 214. 

l07 Papen, Per W a hr licit cine Gas sc, p. 241. 

1,18 Uh\ cit. 

1,,# Scc Horkcnbach, op. cit., p. 286. 

110 1 hid., p. 385. The full text of Hindenburg’s statement, addressed to Hitler, was as 
follows; “You know that I stand for the idea of a presidential cabinet. By a presidential 
cabinet. I mean a cabinet which is led not by a party leader but by a man who stands above 
the parties, and that this man is a person of my special confidence. You have declared that 
you cannot put your movement at the disposal of any government except one which has 
you, the party leader, for a head. If I am to accept this idea of yours, then I must demand 
that such a cabinet have a majority in the Reichstag. I therefore request you, as the leader 
of the strongest party, to find out under what conditions you would have a secure and 
workable majority with a firm and unified program for a cabinet led by yourself.” 

In a letter which Meissner, under instructions from Hindenburg, wrote Hitler later to 
give an even more elaborate definition of the concepts concerned, a presidential cabinet 
was described as an emergency solution only. The letter tried to clarify the distinction 
between the two types of cabinet in the following manner: 

“1. The presidential cabinet, born of the difficulties of the time and of the failure 
of the national legislature to function, as a rule will take the necessary measures of gov¬ 
ernment policy on the strength of Article 48 without previous parliamentary consent. It 
therefore derives its power primarily from the Reichsprasident and ordinarily needs the 
legislature only for the ex-post approval or toleration of those measures. A parliamentary 
government, on the other hand, has to submit all bills to the legislative bodies, for their 
deliberation and approval, before these bills can become law. This type of cabinet derives 
its powers exclusively from a parliamentary majority. It follows from all this that the 
leader of a presidential cabinet can only be a man enjoying the special confidence of the 
kcichsprdsident. 

”2. The presidential cabinet must be led and composed without regard to parties [ iiher - 
partcilich ] and must try to carry out a program approved by the Rcichspraesident and 
not peculiar to any one party | iiherparteilich ]. A parliamentary cabinet, on the other hand, 
will as a rule be formed by the leader of one of the parties which are available as a 
majority group or for the formation of a coalition, and will consist of members of such 
parties. Such a cabinet will ordinarily pursue goals on which the Reichsprasident has only 
an indirect or minor influence. Consequently, a party leader and especially the leader of 
a party which emphasizes the exclusive character of his movement, cannot be the leader 
of a presidential cabinet.” Meissner, op. cit., p. 248. For the complete wording of the 
Hindenburg-Hitler-Meissner correspondence of November, 1932, sec Horkcnbach, op. cit., 
pp. 384 f. 

U1 Mid., p. 391. 

113 To satisfy even formal legality, it would have been necessary to employ a trick which 
would have made the whole procedure still more questionable from a moral point of view. 
According to the constitution, the Reichsprasident could dissolve the Reichstag "no more 
than once for the same reason” (Article 25). Therefore, if the Reichstag was sent home 
once to prevent the repeal of an emergency decree, it could not again be dissolved to pro¬ 
tect the same decree a second time. Only if the decree was altered between the sessions 
of the old and the new Reichstag could it be argued that the second dissolution was 
intended to salvage another decree and was therefore effected for another “reason,” al¬ 
though the governments purpose may have remained essentially the same. Whether the 
Supreme Court would have accepted this argument is not certain. 

m Presidential decree of June 4. See Horkcnbach, op. cit., pp. 168-169. 

1W Joseph Schumpeter, in Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy (1942), has obscured this 
aspect of the matter. Speaking of the attitude of socialist parties toward democracy (p. 
239)» fie arrives at the conclusion that “the test cases that turned out favorably are few 
and not very convincing. It is true in a sense that in 1918 the Social Democratic party 
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of Germany had a choice, that it decided for democracy, and (if this is a proof of demo¬ 
cratic faith) that it put down the Communists with ruthless energy. But the party split 
on the issue. It lost heavily from its Left wing and the seceding dissenters have more, 
not less, claim to the badge of socialism than those who stayed. Many of the latter, more¬ 
over, though submitting to party discipline, disapproved. And many of those who ap¬ 
proved did so merely on the ground that, from the summer of 1919 at least, chances of 
succeeding in more radical . . . courses had become negligible. . . . Finally, to the ma¬ 
jority, or at all events to the trade union element in it, democracy gave everything they 
really cared for, including office. . . . Presently the socialists did indeed become vociferously 
democratic. This, however, was when an opposition associated with an anti-democratic creed 
began to rise against them.” 

The last sentence seems to mean that the German socialists made strong profession 
of their democratic creed only after the rise of the Nazis, but that was not the case: the 
most intense discussions of the issue of democracy versus dictatorship occurred in 1919 
and the early j 920’s. Schumpeter has a better case in his contention that not all “ma¬ 
jority socialists” were staunch supporters of democracy. But for every majority socialist 
who was not a good democrat there were several among the supporters of the Independent 
Socialist party or even of the Communists who had gone to the Left for reasons other 
than rejection of democracy—because, for instance, they hated Noske as a rcvitalizer of 
militarism, or found the majority socialists not sufficiently devoted to internationalism, or 
thought that a more radical policy was needed to check antidemocratic Junker influence. 
Finally, there is little truth in the argument that the democratic loyalty of the German 
socialists was not severely tested because they obtained from democracy all they wanted: 
the majority of the leaders and a greater majority of the followers, the trade unionists not 
excluded, did want socialism, although with doubts and hesitations, and they did not 
want the split in the working class. They failed to get socialism and they did get the 
split. They could have avoided at least the latter if they had given up their commitment 
to democracy. 

Schumpeter, on p. 240, summarizes his views on the role of the socialists in the struggle 
for democracy in the sentence: “As regards democracy, socialist parties are presumably no 
more opportunists than arc any others; they simply espouse democracy if, as and when 
it serves their ideals and interests and not otherwise.” (This statement, of course, refers 
to socialist parties in general, but Schumpeter himself had used the case of the German 
socialists as his first example.) When we examine the attitude of the German political 
and economic groups for their willingness to abide by the rules of democracy in spite of 
temptations to the opposite, is there really nothing to choose between the Social Democrats 
and the people who were grateful for democracy in 1919 hut supported Papen or Hitler 
in 1932? 

Schumpeter’s bias, however, is not specifically directed against the socialists. His target 
is the “classical doctrine of democracy.” He is not so much interested in showing that the 
socialists are democratically unreliable as he wants to demonstrate that the postulate of 
democratic reliability, in the original sense, was based on false premises. He believes— 
although he phrases the thought somewhat differently—that no movement with substantive 
aims can make an absolute and unconditional commitment to democracy because there is 
always the possibility of unrcsolvable conflict between those aims and the results to which 
the democratic “rule of the game” would lead under given circumstances. The dilemma 
can be very real, but why should a party not believe so strongly in an order of peace as 
to renounce all resort to force against the will of the majority and accept delay in the 
realization of its substantive aims? (Of course, no party will ever abandon hope for the 
eventual conversion of most of its fellow citizens to its own aims.) It may be enlightening 
to discuss the conditions on which a commitment to rules of political behavior—of which 
the majority rule of democracy is an outstanding example—makes sense from a party’s 
point of view, but there is no reason to assume that such commitments will never be ac¬ 
cepted in sincerity and in full realization of the consequences. 

115 In a parliamentary election the defeated party usually still receives some representa¬ 
tion, but in a presidential campaign, victor)' and defeat arc total. Consequently, in the 
election of a president, only large groups have any chance at all, and therefore a presi- 
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dential campaign has a tendency to develop into a duel between two candidates, either of 
whom is supported by a huge bloc. The German constitution therefore forced a multi¬ 
party system periodically into the pattern of a two-party system. Although this compulsion 
might under favorable circumstances have had educational effects—compelling the parties 
to forget petty interests and to think in terms of the broadest issues—the danger lest these 
coalitions formed under pressure would distort the will of the voters was always great. 
Here again, as in the discussion of the merits and demerits of proportional representation, 
it must be kept in mind that a two-party system has to grow from the habits of political 
thinking and that an effort to force it on the electorate will rarely lead to desirable results. 

110 Bruning, op. cit., p. 14. 

117 Such a failure to contradict, to be sure, cannot be taken as absolute proof, and it is also 
true that Brtining can hardly have heard about the details of the plan from Papcn him¬ 
self; for the latter reason, the possibility of a misunderstanding cannot be entirely excluded. 
But the idea of declaring war on practically everybody except the Hugcnbcrg conservatives, 
in spite of its absurdity, is in one respect inherently plausible as part of Pa pen’s strategy: 
he had to expect desperate resistance from the Socialist and Center parties. He may well 
have thought to gain a tactical advantage by destroying all organizational tools of the 
opposition in advance of the struggle. Since Papcn did not have sufficient sense of reality 
to understand that he could not saddle the German people with a constitution unwanted 
by its overwhelming majority, he may well have failed to realize that his attempt to atomize 
the recalcitrant groups by smashing their organizations could only lead to disaster. 

118 An account of the Ott report is contained in Papcn’s Memoirs, pp. 220 f. 

119 Ibid., p. 223. 

““For a concise, illuminating description of the Strasscr crisis, see Konrad Heiden, Die 
Geschichtc dcs Nationalsoziahsmus bis Herbst 1931; Gcbttrt des Britten 'Reiches (hence¬ 
forth cited as Gcburt des Dritten Reiches), 1934, pp. 218 f. Also Joseph Goebbcls, Vom 
Kaiserhof zur Reichskanzlci (1934), PP- 218 f. 

181 Besides, Schleicher apparently saw a possibility that Hitler, chastened by his November 
defeat, would finally be amenable to a measure of collaboration with the government. 
Heiden assumes that even before the collapse of the Strasser plan the chancellor did not 
reject the idea of a conciliation with the Fiihrcr: “It was not a foregone conclusion that 
Strasser should be actually used as an enemy of Hitler’s. Perhaps there was a plan, on the 
contrary, to make Hitler manageable by raising the spectre of such a new alignment . . . 
in any event, General von Schleicher saw many alternative ways open and reserved his 
choice.” Heiden, Geburt des Dritten Reiches, p. 107. It was understandable enough that 
Schleicher did not wish to throw away any card in his dangerous game. But whatever 
positive aspects the chancellor might still have found in preserving at least a thin wire 
to the Nazi high command, he should have paid more attention to the negative side: his 
failure to break clearly with Hitler aggravated the mistrust of the Social Democrats whom 
he also needed for his policy, since he did not wish to become dependent on Hitler. Per¬ 
haps nobody could have successfully played so complicated a game as Schleicher’s, but 
certainly the political general, an amateur in politics, had a chance only with a simpler pattern. 

““In his belief that an independent trade-union policy might be possible, Schleicher felt 
perhaps confirmed by information about feelers which the General German Federation of 
Trade Unions seems to have extended to the Nazis without the approval of the party. 
Little is known about the nature of these feelers; the only source which I was able to 
find is a passage in Stampfcr, op. cit., p. 601. He speaks of “unofficial” Querverbindungen 
—literally, cross-connections—from the “free” trade unions to the National Socialists, and 
calls them “a little game resulting from the vague hope to strengthen the socially pro¬ 
gressive forces by auxiliaries from the brown-shirt camp.” Even Strasser’s failure to split 
the party, Stampfer reports, did not quite terminate all thoughts of an understanding 
between “the free trade unions, which, after all, had grown from Social Democratic 
soil, and the party of Adolf Hitler. . . . This was a sin against the spirit, and was bound 
to carry its own punishment.” In the light of later events, however, it does not appear 
that these contacts could have been more than perhaps a noncommittal conversation. If 
the trade unions did not think it wise to conclude an open agreement with Schleicher, 
either because the party would not have approved or for other reasons, how then could 
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they have seriously considered an attempt to get into Hitler’s favor, or to strive for a com¬ 
promise with him—a strategy that would have caused far more violent opposition from 
their own ranks? 

iaa Otto Braun, op. cit., p. 277. 

181 The reference was, of course, primarily to the Strasser group. 

126 Otto Braun, op. cit., p. 278. 

388 Loc. cit. 

r7r Gustav Noske, Aufsticg ttnd Niedergang der deutschen Sozialdemo\ratie (1947), P* 3 11 * 

388 Papcn, Memoirs, p. 238. 

^Stampfer, op. cit., p. 6u. 

180 For more recent information sec Karl Dietrich Brachcr, Die Auflosung der Weimarcr 
Republika, chap, x, especially p. 684. Although there is still room for doubt about the 
strategy of the Social Democrats, new light has been thrown on the amateurish character of 
Schleicher’s tactics. A proposal which General Bredow, on Schleicher’s instructions, sub¬ 
mitted to the Social Democrats in December, 1932, seems to have contained the idea of 
a merger between the Stahlhehn and the Reichshanner into a Reichskriegerbund, which 
was to be the only paramilitary organization to be tolerated in the future. But the fusion 
of these two organizations would have been a shotgun marriage, and the result would 
have been hardly worth the effort; Schleicher, however, may have believed that the 
Reichsprasident would be more amenable to a suppression of the Nazi storm troopers 
if proposed in this context. Even less could be said for the second proposal: a merger 
of the free and the Christian labor unions. Whatever the merits of such a consolidation 
in the long run, it could do nothing to relieve the emergency, and it was apt to com¬ 
plicate a situation which was already difficult enough. What was needed were not bright 
ideas about long-range galls but devices to get the ship out of rocky waters in which it 
threatened to founder. 

Bracher’s book is a valuable source of material for other phases of the Weimar Republic 
as well, and it is full of ideas; unfortunately, it appeared too late to permit, to any great 
extent, the utilization of its content in the present book. Brachcr has carefully analyzed 
the material on Social Democratic policy, but he has underestimated the degree in which 
the German Social Democratic party remained a party of manual workers. Hr therefore 
failed to see the reasons for what he called “the almost obstinate feeling of discrimination” 
(p. 72) from which in his opinion the party suffered. This feeling followed primarily 
from the fact that the party represented those who economically and socially were still 
in the “underdog” class. Nor was the discrimination a mere illusion: the middle class 
still regarded the presence of any socialist at any other place but the work bench as more 
or less anomalous. This was painfully brought home to many Social Democratic intellectuals 
and to only a slightly less extent to Social Democrats in city councils and other positions 
of dignity and influence. 

181 See Meissner, op. cit., p. 254. 

182 Otto Braun also sent a protest, and this fact demonstrates clearly that the meaning 
of these expressions of opposition cannot be understood through a literal interpretation of 
their wording. 

^Papen puts much of the responsibility for Schleicher’s downfall on the parties because 
they insisted that the Reichstag convene at the end of January. Der Wahrheit cine Gasse, 
pp. 272-273. This is one instance in which he ought rather to have blamed Schleicher 
who is the target of arrows in Papen’s book as often as he was in life. It was the chan¬ 
cellor’s job to come to terms with the democratic parties and buy tacit or open toleration 
from them in whatever course he wished to take. 

Although Schleicher failed to attend to this most important task with the necessary 
realism, it is not likely that he would have rejected any offer of a further period of grace. 
Wheeler-Bennett, in Wooden Titan, pp. 428-429, has maintained that "the party leaders”— 
presumably the Social Democrats and Centrists, with the acquiescence of the Nazis—were 
willing to postpone the Reichstag sessions again upon the advice of Briining, but that 
Schleicher refused to enter this “last avenue of escape.” The reason, according to Wheeler- 
Bennett, was Oscar Hindenburg’s assurance that his father would give the chancellor 
“full power*’ to deal with the Reichstag: consequently, Schleicher, believing himself to 
be master of the situation, allegedly dared the parties to try to overthrow him. The only 
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plausible parts of the story arc the efforts of Hindenburg's entourage to keep Schleicher 
in the dark about his impending fate for days and perhaps weeks, and the role attributed 
to Bruning: the latter wanted to save Schleicher and did not yield to the temptation 
of letting the author of his own downfall drown in the sea of self-produced difficulties. 
As to the rest of Whceler-Bennett's information, there is even an obscurity in the dating: 
the rejected offer is said to have called for “a further postponement of the Reichstag until 
late in January”; actually, this postponement was adopted, and the Reichstag scheduled 
to convene on January 31. 

1M Horkcnbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933 (1935), p. 14. 

1SB Loc. cit. 

, ®‘ Press interview of January 5, see Horkcnbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933, p. 14; Papen’s 
testimony in Nuremberg, International Military Tribunal, op. cit., June 14, 1946, XVI, 261; 
Papen, Memoirs, pp. 227-228. 

1:17 (Jocbbels, op. cit., pp. 235 f. 

iaw Meissner, op. cit., p. 262. 

iM Papen, Memoirs, p. 232. Papen attempted to discredit Meissner as a witness. Sec the 
objection of Dr. Kubuschok, Papen’s attorney, against the use of Meissner’s affidavit in 
International Military Tribunal, op. cit., June 18, 1946, XVI, 351 f. If read in conjunction 
with Der Wahrheit eine Gasse, pp. 627-628, it seems probable that this objection was 
not raised without the approval of Papen’s son and, directly or indirectly, of Papen himself. 
See, furthermore, Der Wahrheit eine Gasse, p. 261, and Papen’s statement in the news¬ 
paper Das Parlament (April 8, 1953). 

“"According to H. R. Berndorff, op. cit., p. 211, ‘‘the chancellor simultaneously [i.c., 
during the disarmament negotiations in December, 1932J made preparations for his measures 
in Iiast Prussia. These measures concerned the settlement program; he was firmly determined 
to carry it out. He was confident that he could handle the Junker.” There is no way of 
knowing if Schleicher’s settlement program was identical with Schlange’s, or how far the 
"preparations" had progressed. 

1,1 See Frankfurter Zeitung, Nos. 52-54 (Jan. 20, 1933), p. 1; Carl Landauer, “Osthilfe,” 
Der deutsche Voll(su>irt, VII (Jan. 27, 1933), pp. 529-534. 

“‘Horkcnbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933, p. 17. 

m The attack of the Land League against Schleicher began a week before the Budget 
Committee of the Reichstag dealt with the Osthilfe, but probably the leadership of the 
organization knew already of the brewing storm. 

'"Some contemporary observers believed that the Nazis really had this intention, and 
that fear of their anticipated support for “agrarian bolshevism” influenced the defenders 
of the status quo in East German agriculture more than any other factor. See, for instance, 
Otto Braun’s reply to Bruning, quoted in note 149. On this assumption, the formation 
of a cabinet including the Nazis appeared as the only way to prevent land reform, and 
since Schleicher had proved unable to come to terms with Hitler, the postulate that 
Schleicher must go was the logical conclusion. 

,4f ’ According to Papen, Der Wahrheit eine Gasse, pp. 261-265 (Memoirs, pp. 232-235), 
the contacts began as late as January 22. The point is important because it affects the ques¬ 
tion of how active Papen was in undermining Schleicher’s position. 

14fl The Nazi vote had been 42,000 in July, 33,000 in November, and was nearly 39,000 
in January. The Social Democrats also increased their vote from 25,000 in November to 
29,000 in January (nearly their July figure) and the Communists were reduced from 14,000 
to 11,000. Horkcnbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933, p. 19. 

147 Meissner, op. cit., p. 262. 

“ 8 Loc. cit. 

140 Bruning reports that the threat of impeachment, on Nazi initiative, played a great role, 
but operated in favor of the Nazis and not of Schleicher. “Erwin Planck,” Bruning writes, 
“who visited me in the hospital four days before Schleicher’s resignation as chancellor, 
told me of the difficulties which resulted for the government from Hindenburg's fear of 
impeachment, and I have since been told that this was one of the reasons for Hindenburg’s 
final consent to Hitler’s appointment as chancellor.” Letter to the Deutsche Rundschau, 
P- I5 ‘ 

Otto Braun replied to this contention: “Mr. Bruning is mistaken in his belief that it was 
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the Nazi impeachment threat that enabled Papen to break Hindenburg’s aversion to the 
‘Bohemian lance corporal’ Hitler ... a motion to impeach the Reichspraesident before 
the Supreme Court for culpable violation of the constitution according to Article 59 of 
the constitution would not have been passed with the required two-thirds majority, for 
the Social Democrats in the Reichstag would not have played the role of pacemakers to such 
a propaganda stunt of the Nazis and Communists.” 

“No, it was not the menace of impeachment on account of the decree against Prussia 
but the Nazi threat to expose publicly the Ostiljc scandal and thereby to compromise 
Hindenburg personally, that supplied Papen with the argument by which to break the 
presidents resistance against Hitler—an argument which Papen exploited with Jesuitical 
cleverness.” Otto Braun, "Zum Bruning-Brief," Deutsche Rundschau, LXXI (Aug. 1948), 
p. in. 

Braun's reference to the prospective attitude of the Social Democrats was directed against 
a passage in Briining’s letter (p. 14) in which he said that “after the unconstitutional 
action of the government against the S.P.D. ministers in Prussia, the Social Democrats 
would have been forced to choose between political suicide and support of the Nazi mo¬ 
tion.” Briining's assumption might conceivably have been justified if the Nazi motion for 
Hindenburg’s impeachment had been forthcoming within weeks after Papen’s Prussian 
coup: the first word about the Nazi intention had been transmitted to Briining in July. 
At that time, however, Hitler had still hopes to come to terms with Hindenburg and 
therefore did not pursue the impeachment plan in earnest. From September on, at the latest, 
it was certain that the Social Democrats would not permit themselves to become virtual 
allies of the Nazis by voting for Hindenburg’s impeachment, nor would such a vote have 
been demanded by the rank and file. On this point, Braun is unquestionably right. 

Although the danger of an impeachment did not exist, Hindenburg may well have 
been haunted by the specter. But whatever Papen, or Meissner, or Hindenburg’s son, or 
somebody else may have said about the impeachment threat, there is hardly any doubt 
that the Osthilje argument was also used to turn Hindenburg against Schleicher and make 
him accept Hitler as chancellor. Even if the Hindenburg family, as Papen asserts in Der 
Wahrheit cine Gasse, p. 179, “never received a penny of the Osthilje for Neudeck,” the 
president may still have feared revelations that would have been personally compromising: 
he or his son may have interceded for friends and neighbors in distress who applied 
for Osthilje funds but then did not make the proper use of that money. Otto Braun, who 
was not a personal enemy of Hindenburg’s, probably knew what he was talking about 
when he mentioned the president’s apprehension lest his reputation might be blemished. 
Aside from all personal interest, Hindenburg was concerned about the reputation of the 
Junker as a class, and for this reason alone was susceptible to the Osthilje argument. 

1W Meissner, op. cit., p. 267; Papen, Der Wahrheit eine Gasse, p. 246, and Memoirs, 
p. 236. 

1151 Papen, Memoirs, p. 236. 

1M According to Meissner, op. cit., p. 253, Schleicher explained the difference between 
his plan and Papen’s by the argument that “he could count on the state of emergency to 
be tolerated by the Social Democrats and the trade unions and did not have to fear a 
general strike.” 

iaa Ibid., p. 265. 

164 Papen maintained that “the so-called scandal” in the Osthilje “was only an evil instru¬ 
ment of Leftist propaganda.” Der Wahrheit eine Gasse, p. 268. But one has only to read 
the reply which Minister of Agriculture Manfred von Braun—decidedly not a Leftist—gave 
to Kurt Heinig in the budget committee on January 19 (for sources see note 141) to become 
convinced that the accusations had considerable substance. 

In another passage (p. 179), Papen refers to a report by a committee, appointed by 
the government but mainly consisting of Reichstag members; the report was submitted 
to the Reichstag on May 25, 1933. Germany, Reichstag, Anlagen zu den Stenographic hen 
Berichten, CCCCLVII:20. Papen implies that this committee essentially cleared the man¬ 
agement of the Osthilje because allegedly only such irregularities were found as might 
be expected in an operation of that kind and size. Actually, the committee merely stated 
that in “none of the 26 individual cases, which the committee has investigated, did it 
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find reason to suspect any corruption of officials concerned.” Even if this assertion is taken 
at face value, although it is difficult to assume that the non-Nazi members should have 
felt free to speak their own mind (in the spring of 1933!), the statement says merely 
that in the limited number of cases under investigation no officials had been bribed to 
obtain loans or secure leniency for unscrupulous or incompetent debtors. The question 
of whether political or social bias led to the granting of unjustified favors is not even 
touched. 

Although the Osthilfe scandal and its presumptive political repercussions were feared 
by many Junkers who were not personally involved, it must not be assumed that there 
was a solid front of conservatives in favor of Papen’s plan for a Hitler government. 
“Among the many visitors I saw on this day (January 29),” Papen writes in Der Wahrheit 
cine Gasse, p. 272, “there was a number of my conservative friends who implored me 
under no circumstances to form a Hitler cabinet. I could only explain to them again and 
again that constitutionally there was no other way. . . . They, too, in their justified appre¬ 
hensions about the future knew nothing else to suggest than a breach of the constitution.” 

Pruning, op. cit., p. 18. 

160 Meissner, op. cit., p. 266. 

,B7 In Frankfurter Hefte under the title: “Schleicher, Hammerstein und die Machtii- 
bernahme 1933,” Jan., 1956, 11 f.; Feb., 1956, 117 f.; June, 1956, 427 f. For earlier dis¬ 
cussions, sec Papen, Der Wahrheit eine Gasse, pp. 273 f.; Meissner, op. cit., p. 268; Gdrlitz, 
op. cit., pp. 304 f.; Berndorff, op. cit., pp. 262 f.; Whceler-Bcnnett, The Nemesis of Power, 
pp. 2S2 f.; Craig, op. cit., pp. 464 f. 

1M Hindenburg’s unwillingness to let any other cabinet make further use of the emergency 
decree power, or take extraordinary measures under the concept of Staatsnotstand, is 
evident from his attitude during this period. After Januarv, 1933. it is true, Hindenburg 
granted practically unlimited powers to the Hitler cabinet, but this was a change of mind, 
oluiously effected through Papen’s influence. 

I, B Schleicher, with all his cynicism, would probably have been less pliable than Papen, 
and, with Hammerstein’s backing, would have had a measure of control over the Reichswehr 
which Papen did not possess; besides, in the event of a break with Hitler, Schleicher and 
Hammerstein could have formed a common front with the Center and the Social Demo¬ 
crats, which would have been impossible for Papen. On the other hand, Papen had an 
important weapon which was not in Schleicher’s, and probably at the time not in Ham- 
incrstcin’s, arsenal: the confidence of the Reichsprasident. In January, 1933, the chances 
to check Hitler by any political strategy were slim indeed. 

Since every scheme which intended either to keep Hitler out of power, or restrict him 
while in power, or to prepare conditions for his early overthrow inevitably resembled 
counsel of despair, the Schleichcr-Hammcrstein idea does not deserve the derision with 
which it has been treated by Wheeler-Bennett. Hammerstein, at least, is not even likely 
to have entertained any great illusions about the possibility of keeping Hitler under effec¬ 
tive control; rather, he probably hoped for a change in public opinion that would permit 
the Reichswehr to make an end with Hitler without starting a civil war. To take advan¬ 
tage of any such opportunity, he had to keep himself in his place as the leader of the 
Reichswehr, and he had to have a Rcichswehrminister whom he could trust. 

lfln The allegations that the former chancellor and the chief of staff intended to call out 
the Reichswehr to bring pressure to bear on the Reichsprasident have never been plausible, 
because any such order would have split the Reichswehr wide open, and this was not what 
Schleicher and Hammerstein wanted. In any event, the last doubt about the nonexistence 
of all such plans has been dispelled by the material published by Kunrat von Hammerstein. 

II, 1 Papen, Der Wahrheit cine Gasse, p. 270. 

182 In spite of the cabinet’s and Hindenburg’s consent to new elections, Hitler, immedi¬ 
ately after his appointment, sounded the Center party to find out whether the latter 
would agree to an adjournment of the Reichstag for one year, undoubtedly—although 
this was not mentioned in the published documents—after the adoption of an enabling 
act that would have given the government temporary legislative powers. See Horkenbach, 
op. cit., Vol. 1933, p. 39. It seems that even a participation of the Center party in the 
government was contemplated by Hitler as a possibility, although Papen had told 
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Schaffer of the Bavarian People’s party that the time in which that party or the Center 
could have participated in a Hitler cabinet was passed. Der Wahrheit eine Gasse, p. 270. 
On the other hand, Papen had insisted on Hitler's negotiations with the Center and 
Bavarian People’s parties, but presumably only to include them in the bloc to be formed 
for the elections. 1 he lact that Hitler apparently went beyond that purpose, and, besides, 
tried to take the sting of personal bitterness out of the failure of he talks with the two 
parties may have had political significance. He concluded his final letter to Kaas with 
“the request and the hope that the now inaugurated personal relationships to your 
political friend Dr. Bruning and to yourself, Mr. Prelate, will not ... be interrupted.” 
Horkenbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933, P« 39. Hitler may even now have contemplated playing 
the Center against the Hugcnberg group and Papen, and perhaps against Hindenburg as 
well, and falling back upon the concept of a parliamentary majority government in the 
event of conservative or presidential recalcitrance against his demands. 

lfl3 See Horkenbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933, p. 33. 

l9i “From the economic point of view,” said Bukharin at the Sixth World Congress of 
the Comintern, . . the second period may be described as the period of the restoration 
of production ... the second period passed away to give place to the third period, the 
period of capitalist reconstruction. This reconstruction was expressed in the pre-war limits 
being exceeded qualitatively and quantitatively. . . . Technical reconstruction, economic 
reorganization and the rapid progress of trustification are, however, accompanied by the 
growth of the forces hostile to capitalism and by the extremely rapid development of its 
inherent contradictions.” See International Press Correspondence, VIII, (July 30, 1928), 726. 
These latter points, in Bukharin’s interpretation, required a Leftist turn in Communist policy. 

It was not before the fall of 1932, however, that the executive committee of the Com¬ 
munist International pronounced “the end of the relative stabilization of capitalism.” Even 
then it added that “a dircctly-revolutionarv situation has not arisen in the most important 
and decisive capitalist countries,” although, in the opinion of the executive committee, 
the world was in a phase of “transition to a new round . . . of wars and revolutions.” 
Communist International, IX (Oct. 1, 1932), 573. The first presumptive reason for this 
caution was the fear to lose prestige through a false economic forecast. After 1920, capitalism 
had disappointed the prophets of its doom by recovering from its postwar crisis, and the 
Communist leadership was probably not certain that this experience might not repeal 
itself. Secondly, Russia needed peace until her industrialization had further progressed, and 
was therefore not yet able to support revolutions abroad. Yet leftism was in the ascendancy 
within the Third International from 1928 on. 

lflB International Press Correspondence, VIII ( July 30, 1928), 733. It was one of the line 
points in Stalin s tactics that Bukharin himself, the man whose name was most prominently 
associated with right-wing tendencies and who for this reason had succeeded Zinoviev as 
head of the Third International when Stalin purged the Leftists, had now to announce 

the turn in the opposite direction. In this way the opposition in the International was 

deprived of its best potential leader, and Bukharin was forced to humiliate himself before 
he was replaced. Only after the change had been formally endorsed by the International 
were the Communist parties outside Russia permitted to learn that the rift between Stalin 
and the right wing was so broad as to require Bukharin’s elimination from the presidency. 

1M International Press Correspondence, VIII (Dec. 31, 1928), 1754. 

See Report of proceedings, 59th Annual Trades Union Congress, Edinburgh (1927), 
p. 359. The history of the controversy is printed in the same report, pp. 200-213. Also 

compare the Report of the previous congress at Borncmouth in September, 1926, pp. 509- 

511. The record of facts disproves Borkcnau’s contention that Moscow, because Stalin’s 
struggle with the Left under Trotsky and Zinoviev was then at its peak, refrained from 
accusing the British labor leaders of betrayal. Franz Borkenau, The Communist Inter - 
national (1938), p. 282. Moscow did just that, and addressed the Trades Union Congress 
in such language as the Comintern applied to those of its sections which were dominated 
by heretics. Nor is Borkenau right in maintaining that after the general strike the British 
dropped^ “de facto the struggle for the admission of the Russians to the Amsterdam Inter¬ 
national ( loc . cit.). At the Paris congress of the Amsterdam International in August, 1927, 
the British left winger Albert Purcell, president of the I.F.T.U., delivered an address with 
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the keynote: “International Trade Union unity must take precedence over everything.” 
Thereupon the Continental delegates, opposed as they were to affiliation of the Russian 
unions, refused to reelect Purcell. Although this was the unquestionable right of the majority, 
the British delegation long refused to he reconciled and only after a protracted conflict 
accepted a compromise through which Walter Citrine became president of the International. 
See Report, Edinburgh congress, pp. 503-504; Lewis Lorwin, Labor and Internationalism 
(1929), pp. 365-369. It is possible, however, that the British unions would have gone 
further and risked a break in the I.F.T.U. if they themselves had not been so thoroughly 
antagonized by the Communists. 

in8 Bukharin, when giving the reasons for the turn to the Left at the Sixth World Con¬ 
gress, said that “the changes in the objective situation compelled us to change our tactics. 
It was a proper reaction to the altered state of affairs.” He made it clear that the state of 
affairs he had in mind was the attitude and organizational condition of the socialist parties. 
"The Labour Party which at one time was a loose organization without party discipline 
is now becoming a real Social Democratic party on the model of the continental parties. 
... It is no accident that the contemporary representatives of Social Democracy in France 
are Paul-Boncour with his military law and Albert Thomas who is boosting Mussolini.” 
International Press Correspondence, VIII (July 30, 1928), 73 

Two additional factors seem to have played a role in causing the aggravation of Com¬ 
munist hostility toward the socialists. The first was the apparent conviction that the socialists 
were now irrevocably tied to the West and would therefore side with the Western gov¬ 
ernments in a war against the Soviet Union. "All Communists must understand,” said 
Bukharin at the Sixth World Congress with more fervor than logic, "that in the coming 
war the despicablencss of Social Democracy will exceed all our predictions.” Ibid., p. 732. 
The proceedings of the congress are full of references to the “inevitable” war of the West 
against the U.S.S.R., and if perhaps the Communist leadership had some tactical purposes 
in mind when picturing this war as a foregone conclusion, there is no doubt that Stalin 
and his associates were genuinely afraid of a Western attack while Russia was passing 
the danger zone of her industrialization: that is sufficiently proven by their policy in Russia 
herself. 

The other factor was the strength which the reformist parties displayed just on the 
verge of the great depression and which made them appear all the more dangerous to 
communism. "Notwithstanding the growing acuteness of the class struggle,” said one of 
the resolutions of the Sixth World Congress, “reformism in the European and American 
labor movement reveals symptoms of virility and political tenacity. The general social and 
economic basis of this fact is the slow rate of development of the crisis of capitalism in 
the course of which some of the principal parts comprising the capitalist system are on 
the upgrade while others are undergoing a process of relatively slow decline.” International 
Press Correspondence, VIII (Nov. 23, 1928), 1570. 

10# This diagnosis of reformism as the political creed of a labor aristocracy was attractive 
to the Communist mind because it seemed to explain the persistence of Social Democratic 
tendencies in accordance with the strictest form of the economic interpretation of history. 
Moreover, this diagnosis supplied material for an appeal to those workers who received 
only average or lower pay. Consequently, the “aristocracy theory” had been part and 
parcel of official Gimmunist doctrine from the beginning of the Communist movement. 
As early as 1920, the Second World Congress of the Communist International had found 
“one of the chief causes of difficulty in the revolutionary labor movement” in the ability 
of capitalism—due to its superprofits from colonial and other sources—to separate “a 
comparatively more solid and broader group ... of the labor aristocracy” from the 
general labor movement than had been possible in earlier periods; that group was called 
“the true social ‘support’ of the Second International reformists and centrists.” Communist 
International, Theses and Statutes of the Third ( Communist) International, Adopted by 
the Second Congress (1920), p. 17. Later, the labor aristocracy theory of reformism was 
put to even greater use. “Why has the Social Democratic trade union bureaucracy become 
more reactionary?” asked Paul Mcrker in Die Spaltung der Arbeitcrklasse und der Weg 
der Revolutiondren Gewerl(schaftsopposition (1929), p. 11, “and what are the social, eco¬ 
nomic causes of this process? ... the cleavage within the working class between a privi- 
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leged top stratum, a labor aristocracy, and the broad, poorly paid, exploited mass of workers 
is being deepened by the concentration of capital.” What wonder, therefore, that the Social 
Democrats favored “rationalization” which promoted concentration? 

But the theory, while convenient in some respects, was dangerous in others. In the first 
place, it was likely to cause resentment within the Communist party, which by no means 
consisted prevailingly of unskilled and poorly paid workers, just as the Social Democrats 
did not exclusively consist of “labor aristocracy.” See Ossip Flcchthcim, Die Kommunistischc 
Partci Deutschlands in der Weimarer Republic (1048), p. 212. Secondly, as depression 
replaced prosperity, the skilled workers were drawn into the maelstrom of unemploy¬ 
ment, and the Communists did not wish to forego the opportunity of attracting fair 
numbers of these dispossessed “Labor aristocrats,” who naturally wished to regain their 
old position. Consequently, the Fifth World Congress of the Red International of Labor 
Unions condemned Mcrker’s position as "Left sectarianism,” because of its “confusion 
of the whole mass of skilled workers with the labor aristocracy and . . . characterizing 
of all skilled workers as hopeless in the class struggle . . .” Resolutions of the Fifth Con¬ 
gress of the RJ.L.U. (1931), p. 31. It remained unmentioned that the Sixth World Con¬ 
gress of the Communist International itself—not only “Left sectarians" like Merker—had 
spoken of the “corrupt upper stratum of the working class.” International Press Corre¬ 
spondence, VIII (Dec. 31, 1928), p. 1752. 

170 Communist International, VIII (April is, 1931), p. 289. 

171 Quoted by Thalmann in an article: “Some Mistakes in Our Theoretical and Practical 
Work and the Way to Overcome Them,” Communist International, VIII (Dec. 15, 1931), 
p. 715. 

173 Ibid., p. 718. 

173 Ibid., p. 717. 

174 From a retrospective analysis in an editorial, “The Fifth Congress of the R.I.L.U.,” 
Communist International, VII (Oct. 15, 1930), p. 230. 

175 In January, 1920, the R.I.L.U. called a conference on strike strategy in Strasbourg, 
France. It was agreed that Communists should try to put the direction of strikes in the 
hands of strike committees, elected by the organized and unorganized workers involved 
in the struggle. The Communists were to make sure “that the strike committees are pro¬ 
tected from the influence of Social Democrats and the reformist trade-union bureaucracy. 
. . . Generally, no official representatives of the reformist organizations should be in¬ 
cluded in the strike committees.” Quoted by Salomon Schwarz, “Rote Gcwerkschaftsinter- 
nationale” in: Dr. Ludwig Heyde et al., Internationales Handworterbuch des Cewerk- 
schaftswesens (1930-1932), Part II, p. 1353. In this manner the Communists were to act 
whenever they were strong enough to take the conduct of the strike out of the hands 
of the trade union officials; in other instances—which were, of course, the majority— 
they must use the strike to fight the union leaders: “All attempts to mitigate the struggle 
against the trade union bureaucracy during the strike on the pretext that these men 
are heading the strike must be most decidedly rejected. Precisely during a strike is it 
necessary to intensify tenfold the energy with which the reformist trade union bureau¬ 
crats, their methods of killing strikes, their intrigues with the employers must be exposed.” 
Loc. cit. Merker, an advocate of extreme ruthlcssness in the fight against the “free” unions, 
expounded the decisions of the conference in a pamphlet in which he called for the “de¬ 
struction of all illusions that the traitors in the leadership of the trade unions will do 
anything that will benefit the workers. Therefore it is necessary to work incessantly for 
the discrediting of these leaders from the beginning of the first preparations for a strike 
movement.” Merker, op. cit., p. 34. Nor was a union leader able to protect himself from 
such attacks by taking a Leftist attitude. “Wherever the trade-union bureaucracy tries 
to confuse the workers by seemingly radical motions, the representatives of the revolu¬ 
tionary opposition must counteract these maneuvers with all possible ruthlessness, deter¬ 
mination and clarity.” Ibid., p. 36. Merker, it is true, was disowned by the Fifth Congress 
of the R.I.L.U. in the following year as has already been mentioned; he was put in the 
dog house, however, not for having preached against union discipline, but for “throwing 
the social-Fascist trade union bureaucrats and the rank-and-file of the reformist trade 
unions into one and the same pot” and “displaying an attitude of sectarian intolerance 
toward genuinely misled proletarians” and thus hindering rather than promoting “the 
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systematic detachment of rank and file unionists from the social-fascist bureaucracy.” 
Resolutions of the Fifth Congress of the R.I.L.U., pp. 30-31. 

170 Communist International, VII (April 15, 1930), pp. 119-120. Extremists like Merker, 
however, not only wished to draw unorganized workers into the Revolutionary Trade 
Union Opposition but also regarded them as a particularly valuable element since typi¬ 
cally their social position was far remote from that of “labor aristocracy.” “Very frankly,” 
Merker wrote, "we declare: we feel closer to the poorly paid and unorganized workers 
than to the labor-aristocratic sector of the trade-union membership.” Op. cit., p. 17. The 
trade-union member looked upon the unorganized worker with condescension, if not con¬ 
tempt; the idea that the latter was to be regarded as a more reliable member of the work¬ 
ing class was likely to create bitter resentment among the trade unionists, rank and file 
as well as functionaries. 

177 Communist International, VII:i2 (Oct. 15, 1930), p. 232. 

17H In the light of its decisions, the Fifth Congress of the R.I.I..U. marks a turn to the 
Left. Flechtheim, on the other hand, believes that the congress made a slight correction 
in the previous ultra-Left course, pursued since 1928. “In 1929 and 1930, the course 
was so far to the Left as to involve all sorts of attempts to provoke a split and to organize 
new unions as rapidly as possible. During that time the K.P.D. followed largely but un- 
avowedly the policy of ‘get out of the free trade unions!’ Later there was a ‘turn’ in the 
sense that one tried to ride two horses at the same time \dass man gleichzeitig attf zwei 
Hochzeiten zu tanzen stichte). It was now intended that the positions in the free trade 
unions should not be relinquished and should even be expanded and only later turned 
into independent organizations, but neither was there any intent to give up the idea of 
conducting strikes independently and organizing new masses.” Flechtheim, op. cit., p. 
171. 

Whether or not Flechtheim is correct with regard to the position of the Fifth R.I.L.U. 
Congress in the development of Communist trade union strategy, official communism in 
the last years of the Weimar Republic tried to avoid any wholesale evacuation of its posi¬ 
tions within the free trade unions. “All attempts,” stated the Central Council of the 
R.I.L.U.. later, “to abandon or weaken the work within the reactionary trade unions, 
under whatever flag this be covered, must meet with unflinching resistance. Simultaneously 
with this we must decisively fight against the slightest attempts at crumpling up the 
revolutionary work in the name of this task. We must fight against the slightest attempts 
of opposing the work within the reformist trade unions to the consolidation and develop¬ 
ment of the revolutionary trade unions and trade-union oppositions. The formula, cither 
the consolidation of the red trade unions and trade-union oppositions or the work within 
the reformist trade unions is profoundly opportunistic and must be sharply condemned.” 
The Way Forward, Theses adopted by the eighth session of the Central Council of the 
R.I.L.U. (1931), p. 21. All condemnation of such opportunism, however, could not make 
the two courses compatible in reality. As long as the Communists had their own organiza¬ 
tion, in which they received even otherwise unorganized workers, which they led into 
struggles without regard to union strategy, and which they planned to develop as soon 
as practicable into rival unions, their spokesmen within the existing unions were bound 
to be regarded as wreckers and therefore unable to obtain or retain influence. 

1T# ln 1931, the official German statistics introduced the Revolutionary Trade Union Op¬ 
position as an independent organization, but listed no membership figures. Cf. Statistisches 
la hr hue h fur das Deutsche Reich, 79?/, p. 560, with ditto, 7930, p. 578. According to 
a report given by Franz Dahlem at the eighth session of the R.I.L.U. General Council early 
in 1932, the Rcvolutionarc Gewcrkschaftsopposition and the Red unions together had 
250,000 members in July, 1931, and 300,000 at the end of the year. Dahlem considered 
this increase, as compared with earlier growth, rather disappointing and explained it with 
the declining frequency of strikes. He also stated frankly “that the groups have not yet 
left the stage of agitation and propaganda, that they are not yet fighting organizations. 
When we shall succeed in converting them into fighting organizations we will then have 
the base necessary for us to make up for the loss of speed as compared with the rapidity 
of the development of fascism in Germany.” R.I.L.U. Magazine, II:i-2 (Feb. 1, 1932), 
pp. 120-121. 

The significance of strikes for the development of the Rcvolutionarc Gewerkschaftsop' 
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position ami especially for the transformation of their units into Red unions was also 
stressed by other discussants. “livery time when we succeed in winning the working masses 
for a strike on a local or district scale, a Red union will be formed. If in the course 
of this year not a single Red Union was formed, or at least not a single considerable union, 
the reason for this is that we had no strikes.” Ibid., p. 126. 

180 Sec Flechtheim, op. cit., p. 171. This lack of influence, in spite of the considerable 
percentage of Communists in the union membership—made visible by election returns 
and other indicators—must have been a result of the bad reputation which the Com¬ 
munist party had acquired in union matters by their splitting strategy: otherwise the union 
leaders would not have been able—and might not even have tried—to deny the Com¬ 
munists adequate representation at union congresses. The Communists professed their 
aims without the slightest attempts at concealment although they could not doubt that 
their articles anti speeches were read and even scrutinized by the “social fascists.” “Our 
opposition work,” Franz Dahlcm said at the eighth session of the R.I.L.U. Central Council, 
“has for its object the emptying of the A.D.G.B. from within, to take away from there 
the masses, and in accordance with the conditions of the struggle, if we secure in a re¬ 
formist union a majority to transfer it to a Red Union (which it is possible to do in 
thousands of small organizations).” R.I.L.U. Magazine II:i-2 (Feb. 1, 1032), p. 120. 
“We must strive to end every strike.” directed the Central Council of the R.I.L.U., “by 
a collective agreement signed by the Red trade union, the trade union opposition, or the 
strike committee.” The Way Forward, p. iq. This meant that the Communists would 
try to supersede the union as collective-bargaining agent by organizations under their 
own control. No wonder that the union leaders considered this wrecking tactics. 

181 Sec Franz Borkenau, The Communist International (1038), p. 34s* An observer wait¬ 
ing in Soziale Praxis, an outstanding German magazine for welfare policy and indus¬ 
trial relations, analyzed the incomplete returns from the shop-steward elections of 1931 
ami compared the percentages obtained by the official “lree” union lists and by the 
Revolutionare Gewerkschaftsopposition in that year with those obtained in 1030. Accord¬ 
ing to this commentator, the 1931 results "show a decline of the share of the free trade 
unions . . . from 86.9 per cent to 83.6 per cent and on the other hand an increase of the 
Red trade union opposition from 1.5 per cent to 3.4 per cent, of the Christian trade unions 
from 7.2 per cent to 7.9 per cent, of the Hirsch-Duncker unions from 1 per cent to 1.1 per 
cent, of the National Socialists from 0.0 per cent to 0.5 per cent and of the Yellow organiza¬ 
tions, the syndicalists and the unorganized from 3.4 per cent to 3.5 per cent. Less favora¬ 
ble for the free trade unions, however, than this national average is the situation in those 
shops in which the Communists have filed lists of candidates. In these the A.D.G.B. re¬ 
ceived 62.1 per cent and the Revolutionare Gewerkschaftsopposition 17 per cent of all 
votes cast." Soziale Praxis, XU 13 (Jan. 21, 1932), 91. 

182 From an editorial “The Fifth Congress of the R.I.L.U.” in Communist International 
VII (Oct. 15, 1930), p. 231. Piatnitzky, in a speech at the twelfth plenum of the Executive 
Committee in November 1932, referred to a similar sentiment: “Many comrades, who sin¬ 
cerely desire to work in the reformist and other trade unions fear to stand up—at the 
meetings, conferences, etc.—in these organizations with resolutions . . . for they do not 
want to fall into opportunism or become 'disciples of capitalism.’ ” Communist Interna¬ 
tional, IX (Dec. 1, 1932), 708. The same speech displayed considerable pessimism with 
regard to Communist prospects of conquering the free trade unions. No more could be 
expected than the achievement of control in some locals of some unions. “Of course, we 
cannot capture the All-German Federation of Trade Unions, the central apparatus. If 
there were such members of the Party who think that we could capture the whole 
apparatus, say, of the German Metal Workers’ Union, which has a membership of 800,000, 
this would be displaying opportunism on their part. We shall never capture it. Only 
when a truly revolutionary situation is created, such as existed in 1923 . . . and pro¬ 
vided we do not work as we did in 1923, but create a revolutionary bastion within the 
reformist trade unions, will we be able to attract a considerable section of the membership 
and complete lower organizations to our side.” Ibid., p. 709. In other words, Communist 
trade-union work will not succeed by its own strength but only with the help of a politi¬ 
cal revolution. 

1W Guide to the Twelfth Plenum (1932), p. 61. The fact that this “guide" was intended 
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for the use of party functionaries in Britain and the United States—the existence of a 
similar handbook for use in Germany is probable but could not be verified—is, of course, 
no reason why it should not be regarded as evidence of the propaganda line followed by 
the German Communist party. 

1Si Karl Marx, Class Struggles in Frame {184S-50) (1942), p. 33. 

,h6 Guide to the Twelfth Plenum, p. 62. At the eleventh plenum in 1931, Manuilsky had 
already—in the words of Thalmann’s summary—heaped “deserved ridicule upon the theory 
that the growth of fascism prepares a victory for Communism.” Communist International, 
VIII (Dec. 30, 1931), 749. 

Occasionally, the leadership found that even the attitude of treating the Social Demo¬ 
crats as the chief enemy could be overdone. Thiilmann, in his previously quoted article of 
December, 1931, explicitly rejected the opinion of an anonymous Communist “Kr.” that 
“a Social Democratic coalition government, faced by a disunited, confused proletariat in¬ 
capable of giving battle, would be a thousand times worse than an open fascist dictatorship 
opposed by a united class conscious proletariat ready to give battle.” Communist Inter¬ 
national, VIII (Dec. 30, 1931), 750. Tims the right creed was to regard a domestic re¬ 
public under socialist influence not as actually worse than fascism, but to say that democracy 
was better was also a heresy, anti the faithful believers had to direct the main thrust of their 
attack upon the defenders of democracy. A difficult doctrine indeed! 

,s7 In his article in Communist International, VIII (Dec. 30. t93t), 750. 

""Lor. cit. 

,w “The Ideological Mistakes and Shortcomings in the Fulfillment of the Decisions of 
the Fdcventh Plenum of the F..C.C.I.,” Communist International, IX (March 15, 1932), 148. 

1WI “Some Mistakes in Our Theoretical and Practical Work and the Way to Overcome 
them,’' Communist International, VIII: 22 (Dec. 30, 1931), 751. The article was undoubtedly 
written in German, and the English translation, which generally leaves much to be desired 
in this magazine, is particularly poor in the passage quoted. The German original was not 
available for comparison; probably, the portion of the middle class which the Communists 
hoped to attract should be described as the “toiling” rather than the “gainfully employed,” 
since the latter would include the whole middle stratum of society except the rentiers. 

m Flechthcim, op. cit., p. 282. Me is quoting from a reprint of the program in Mommsen 
und Franz, Die dcutschcn Parteiprogramme lyiS-iy^o, pp. 119-121. 

,K! Loc. cit. In order not to antagonize the workers, who might he unfavorably impressed 
with this courting of storekeepers, the Communist party had to add that they would also 
“create strong consumers’ cooperatives which would really safeguard the interests of the 
toilers and protect them from rapacious profit hunters.” This phrase was bound to detract 
from the effect of the other passages because the independent part of the middle class hated 
the consumers’ cooperatives. 

The question of private property was of course a particularly difficult hurdle for the 
Communists in their middle-class propaganda. In an effort to get around this hurdle, the 
Communists used the plausible argument—which had long played a role in socialist propa¬ 
ganda as well—that many independent storekeepers would really be better off if they 
were employees in large enterprises that might be government owned. Thiilmann went to 
such lengths as to hold out to “the small, ‘independent’ merchant, who earns barely a 
living” the dazzling chance of becoming "chief manager of a large Soviet enterprise.” 
F.rnst Thiilmann, Volfar evolution iiher Deutschland (1931). 

1W Communist International, VIII (Dec. 30, 1931), 750. The somewhat startling theory 
that the Nazis were supporters of the Young plan was derived from the Communist creed 
that the only foreign power that could help Germany break her “bondage” was the U.S.S.R.; 
consequently, whoever was anti-Soviet—as the Nazis certainly were—must necessarily be 
a supporter of the Allied reparation policy. 

1W FIcchtheim, op. cit., p. 173. According to him, the program of August, 1930, had also 
been suggested by Heinz Neumann. 

196 Neumann, much like Merker, carried his hostility toward the Social Democrats to the 
point where, in the opinion of the Executive Committee of the Third International, it un¬ 
duly antagonized the Social Democratic masses and thereby delayed the creation of the 
“united front from below.” Consequently, Heinz Neumann fell into disfavor and was with¬ 
out an important position after the spring of 1932. 
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108 “Today the slogan of the People’s Revolution is a summarizing slogan in our propa¬ 
ganda and marks the principal strategic aim to which we must lead the masses in line 
with our social and national liberty program. . . . Does the slogan of the People’s Revolu¬ 
tion mean a blurring of our class struggle goal in our revolutionary endeavor? By no 
means! The slogan of the People’s Revolution is entirely a synonym of proletarian revolu¬ 
tion, a popular formula embodying Lenin’s doctrine that the proletariat, led by the revolutionary 
party, must make allies of all toilers in city anti country.’’ Thiilmann. op. cit., p. 31. The 
non-Communist reader, of course, did not understand “people’s revolution” as synonymous 
with “proletarian revolution.” 

107 Two German Communist writers (Emmel anil Kraus) were taken to task for ex¬ 
pressing the following heresy: “The strategy and tactics of the proletarian revolution demand 
the capture or at least the neutralization of the petty bourgeois sections in the proletarian 
revolution.” “This,” the Communist International wrote editorially, “is not exact and in 
this general form is untrue. We cannot make it our task to capture the entire petty bourgeoisie 
in the proletarian revolution. We can make it our task to capture for the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion only a certain section of the petty bourgeoisie, the city and the village poor, and 
neutralize the other, the ‘middle’ section, while with the third section, with the petty 
bourgeoisie living by the exploitation of other people's labour, we will inevitably have to 
conduct a bitter struggle.” Greater was the wrath caused by the following passage: “The 
fluctuating or counterrevolutionary conduct of the petty bourgeoisie and of the peasantry 
is based not upon the nature of these masses. It is rather a result of a corresponding, 
unclear position of weakness, lack of organization and hesitation, but primarily of the un¬ 
clear conduct of the proletariat itself.” This view was condemned as “entirely untrue.” 
“This is an anti-materialist, idealist, anti-Leninist proposition. Of course, according to Lenin, 
the influence upon the toiling masses of the petty bourgeoisie of the consistent revolutionary 
struggle of the proletariat against the yoke of capitalism is tremendous. But according to 
Lenin the fluctuations of the peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie generally arise out of 
their socio-economic nature. Therefore the Bolsheviks in the proletarian revolution made 
it their task to neutralize the middle peasantry, and only after the capture of power by 
the proletariat, when the latter had already captured the key positions which serve as a 
powerful weapon for influencing the peasantry, did the Bolsheviks advance the task of 
establishing a firm alliance between the proletariat and the middle peasantry.” “The Ideological 
Mistakes and Shortcomings in the Fulfillment of the Decisions of the Eleventh Plenum of 
the E.C.C.I.,” Communist International, IX (March 15, 1932). 

198 See ibid., p. 153. The desire to cover up or explain away these contradictions led to 
such statements as at that quoted in the second part of note 198, or as the following state¬ 
ment: “What are the organs of the People’s Revolution? The soviets: there can be no 
compromise on this question.” Thiilmann, op. cit., p. 58. Whatever might have been the 
situation in Russia in 1917, or even in Germany in 1918, no part of the German middle 
class would have joined a soviet movement in 1932. 

198 Flechtheim, op. cit., pp. T77-178. 

^Borkcnau, op. cit., p. 350. 

*” One of the “theses” of the twelfth plenum of the Executive Committee of the Third 
International exhorted the Communist parties “(a) to organize on a sound basis constant 
Bolshevik work among non-Communist workers in the factories, in the reformist and other 
trade unions, and among the unemployed, and systematically to expose the treachery of 
the Social Democratic and reformist leaders. . . . (b) . . . systematically to pursue the 
policy of the United Front from below.” "The Plenum,” the report in the Communist 
International continues, “paid especially great attention to the tactics of the United Front 
from below. The Czechoslovakian and German comrades spoke in great detail of this, 
on the basis of the extremely rich experiences which they had already accumulated. The 
question of how to win the Social Democratic and non-Party workers on the widest scale 
for the United Front of the class struggle, while avoiding right opportunist and 'left* 
sectarian mistakes and not hiding the face of our party, and while exposing the Social 
Democratic leaders in the process of the struggle and raising the struggle to a higher 
stage, was dealt with in a most concrete manner in the discussion.” Communist International , 
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IX (Oct. 1, 1932), *81-582. This was certainly the old concept of the “united front from 
below": seeking contact with the members and followers of the Social Democratic party 
and the labor unions for the purpose of disintegrating these organizations. 

**Flechtheim, op. cit., p. 178. Although probably few Communist leaders thought in 
earnest of a true united front even on this occasion, some persons in the high echelons of 
the German Communist party may at least with half their minds have wished for a 
cooperation with the Social Democrats on fraternal terms, and this was certainly the 
feeling of many of the Communist rank and file: the situation was such as to arouse a 
strong emotional reaction to the common danger, and even a well indoctrinated Communist 
had to be very cold-blooded to keep incessantly in mind that the Social Democrats were 
still the chief enemies. 

The refusal of the Social Democrats, however, to accept the Communist proposal must 
have exerted a discouraging effect on all those Communists who had still some flicker of 
a desire for a united front that would not merely be a tactical ruse. Although Braun and 
Severing and the Social Democratic party executive had the most excellent reasons for 
their belief that a general strike would be useless as an attempt to force Papen into a 
withdrawal and would be fatal in its more remote consequences, nevertheless the ac¬ 
quiescence in the Papen coup appeared to the masses and even to many political analysts 
as an act of cowardice. Those Communists who may still have had some scruples against 
making ruthless war on the other proletarian party must now have found it easy to con¬ 
vince themselves that no understanding with the Social Democrats would lead anywhere. 
Naturally, the Communist party marshaled all resources of irony and bitterness in exploiting 
the loss of prestige which the Social Democrats had suffered; sec, for instance, "The 
Twentieth of July of German Social Democracy,” Communist International, IX (Aug. 15, 
1932), 491 f. 

m Communist International, X (March 14, 1933), p. 171. 

** David J. Dallin, Russia and Postwar Europe (194 4), pp. 61-62 n. 

a *Dallin's report covers only the Russian phase of the negotiations with the Social Demo¬ 
crats. For information about the request of the German Communist party to continue the 
the negotiations, I am indebted to Friedrich Stampfcr; see also the testimony of Dr. Theodor 
Neubauer, a member of the Reichstag for the Communist party in the Reichstag Fire trial. 
Frankfurter Zcitung, No. 781 (Oct. 28, 1933), p. 2. Neubauer, together with Ernst Torgler, 
was to meet Stampfer in the negotiations. The confidential contacts were supplemented by 
an exchange of open letters in the press. See Horkenbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933, p. 57. 

Ibid., p. 37. 

307 Some discussions of this problem, with special regard to the question of whether the 
enabling law of March, 1933, was constitutionally enacted, can be found in Hans Schneider, 
"Das Ermachtigungsgcsctz vom 24. Miirz 1933,” Vierteljahrshefte fur Zeitgeschichte, I 
(July, 1953 )* 220. 

208 See his conversation with Hindenburg on November 19, 1932, in Horkenbach, op. cit., 
Vol. 1932, p. 384. 

** About the affair, see Otto Braun, op. cit., pp. 282 f.; Severing, op. cit., II, 360, 379 f., 
384 f. 

ulw Horkenbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933, p. 43. 

2,1 Ibid p. 59. This order was supplemented by another of February 17 which was even 
more drastic. The police was instructed to assure "cordial agreement” with SA, SS, and the 
Stahlhclm and to support their activities in every way. "On the other hand, activities or 
organizations hostile to the state arc to he met by the severest measures. Against Com¬ 
munist assaults and acts of terror the police must proceed with the utmost severity, and, 
if necessary, use its weapons with determination. Police officers who make use of their fire¬ 
arms in the fulfillment of these duties will be backed by me regardless of the effects of 
that use, but he who fails for reasons of misplaced leniency has to expect disciplinary action." 
Frankfurter Zcitung, Nos. 138-140 (Feb. 21, 1933), p. 1. 

3ta For the wording of the announcement, see Horkenbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933, p. 72. 
The announcement was supplemented by Goring in a radio address on March 1 (ibid., pp. 
74—75), in which he not only gave details about the alleged Communist conspiracy but 
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also maintained that the Communists had been instructed to commit atrocities in bA 
uniform in order to throw the odium on the Nazis. The thought behind this allegation was 
obvious. 

318 Goring, in his radio address of March i, spoke of Communist leaflets which had 
called for the organization of a “Red mass defense'* (Roter Massenselbstschutz). “This Red 
mass defence,” he continued, “has nothing whatever to do with defense, since neither the 
Social Democratic nor the Communist party were under any immediate threat, as long as 
they kept within the limits of the law.” Rut even before the (firing instructions—indeed, 
even before Hitler had become chancellor—attacks of SA on workers were common; under 
the new conditions, it did not require a pessimist to assume that it would be impossible 
for the Left to conduct an election campaign without exposing its speakers and even 
participants in its meetings to unchecked violence, unless there was a workers’ defence 
force. 

" u The Supreme Court pronounced sentence on December 23, 1933. For the judgment 
and excerpts from the reasons, see Horkenbach, op. at., Vol. 1933, pp. 701-703. The court, 
it is true, stated that “by this trial it is proved that the accomplices of Lubbe, and those 
who gave him instructions, are in the Communist camp”; but this sentence was apparently 
written to protect the court somewhat from Nazi wrath for its acquittal of the Communist 
leaders, which in view of the antecedents appeared as a refutation of Nazi claims. 

215 Bruning, Letter to the Deutsche Rundschau (see note 4), p. 15. He was not quite right 
when he continued: . . and the Reichsprdsident had no more recourse against Hitler.” 

Hindenburg had the legal power to dismiss Hitler at any time. Bruning himself mentions 
this but argues that, “for Hindenburg, the request of Hitler’s resignation would have led 
to an accusation before the Supreme Court.” Suppose Hindenburg had dismissed Hitler 
in, say, May 1933, and suppose further that the Nazis had moved in the Reichstag to im¬ 
peach the president: who, with the exception of the Nazis themselves, would have voted 
for that motion? Probably not even the Communists, if they had been given the opportunity, 
and in no event would they have sufficed to complete the two-thirds majority. As to the 
Social Democrats, even assuming that their attitude had been doubtful in the fall of 1932, 
there would certainly have been no room for doubt in the event of Hindenburg’s hypo¬ 
thetical action in the spring of 1933. Such an action would have made Hindenburg far 
more popular with the socialists than he had been when they voted for him at the election. 
Although the threat of impeachment was without substance, a dismissal of Hitler would 
have been a hard decision for Hindenburg to make: it would probably have been the be¬ 
ginning of a civil war. Ultimately, it was Hindenburg’s unwillingness to take this risk that 
made the transformation of the Nazi-Conservative coalition cabinet into Nazi totalitarianism 
possible. The emergency decree of February 28, as well as the enabling act, were mere 
tools, and if for some reason they had been unavailable, adequate substitutes could probably 
have been found. 

310 This was the prevailing interpretation ever since the First World War, when “pro¬ 
tective custody” had first been applied on a large scale. There was, however, a rival con¬ 
cept, older but never entirely abandoned: the idea that protective custody was to be im¬ 
posed in the interest of an individual threatened with mass violence when the police saw 
no other way to assure his safety. Occasionally, the Nazis fell back on this concept with 
the fiction that the imprisonment of the former opponents was necessary to protect them 
from the wrath of their allegedly betrayed followers. 

217 The literature on concentration camps is now very large. Some of the most balanced 
accounts are: Eugen Kogon, The Theory and Practice of Hell (1950); Margarcte Buber, 
Under Two Dictators (1949); for the very early period: Gerhard Seger, Oranienbtirg (1934). 

318 Horkenbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933, p. 74. 

3,8 The total number of votes and seats, however, was about 10 per cent higher, and 
the slight loss in absolute numbers therefore meant a somewhat greater loss in percentages. 

330 In the German version of his book, Papen argues that in the March elections “the 
German people has cast an unambiguous vote for Hitler. It cannot—this should be the 
meaning of democracy—throw this responsibility upon anyone else.” Dcr Wahrheit eine 
Gasse, p. 305. This statement is questionable in its factual contention, and certainly un¬ 
convincing as an attempt to exculpate Papen. The elections of March, 1933, were not 
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democratic, and nobody can say whether the new voters would have cast so many ballots 
in favor of the Nazis if the non-Nazi parties could have talked to them without external 
handicaps. Consequently, the vote was not "unambiguous.” Hut even disregarding this 
aspect, Papcn’s argument distorts the meaning of democracy. Nobody in his senses has 
ever denied that the people in a democracy need leaders. The responsibility of the voter 
does not preclude the greater responsibility of those persons who have given the voters 
wrong advice, or who have so arranged the situation that the protective forces within the 
electorate were frustrated and the way opened to the forces of destruction. 

Papcn incurred one of his gravest responsibilities by his consent to the decree of February 
28. As a reason, he merely contends that “the Communist threat, for which there will be 
more understanding today than at the time of the Nuremberg trial, seemed to require very 
severe measures for a limited time.” Dcr Wahrheil cine (iassc, p. 304; the English version 
( Memoirs) contains the passage only in an abbreviated form. Hut even if there had been a 
serious Communist threat at the moment, how could that have justified the use of the 
decree against non-Communist parties and against individuals who were not under the 
discipline of the Communist party? It is difficult to believe that Papcn had not foreseen 
this broad application of the decree, but if he was unpleasantly surprised, for instance, at 
the suppression of the socialist press, he ought to have at least protested. In none of his 
several apologies does he even contend to have done so. Nor does it seem that Papcn at¬ 
tempted to make sure that the decree would be in force only for a limited time. 

221 This standard term of Social Democratic phraseology means a policy that relies on 
catastrophe to bring about improvement, with the implication that such reliance is bound 
to be disappointed, or at least that the one sure thing in such a course is catastrophe, 
whereas the expected betterment may or may not materialize, and if it docs, may not be 
worth the price. 

**See Otto Braun, op. at. (1040 ed.J, pp. 4*50 1 . (The 1949 edition, prepared by Dr. 
Herbert Wcidmann, does not contain the passages referring to Braun’s departure from Ger¬ 
many.) Braun had originally planned to leave after the election by train. Later he decided 
to take his small car with him, because he feared that it might be wrecked or confiscated 
by the Nazis; for the auto trip he needed more time, and therefore had to advance his 
schedule. This is the explanation given in his memoirs. 

Although in view of Mrs. Braun's paralysis the car was an important (and presumably, 
for financial reasons, irreplaceable) piece of property, the desire to preserve it may not 
have been the sole motive for his earlier departure. Braun had every reason to consider the 
possibility that his passport might be canceled (as Severing’s actually was on the day of 
the elections, see Severing, op. cit., II, 383) and that his wife would then refuse to leave, 
at the price of shortening her life, or that, if she left, he would be permanently separated 
from her. He states explicitly, it is true, that he did not intend to emigrate when leaving 
Berlin, but presumably it would have been more accurate to say that he did not wish to 
regard his departure as an emigration, and pushed the question of whether this was a 
final leave-taking into the background of his mind. No Social Democratic leader who left 
Germany in March, 1033, could count on being able to return. 

Braun's action had arisen from a grave personal dilemma, and he is above the suspicion 
of physical cowardice, but he was simply mistaken when he believed his departure did 
not harm the party. Op. cit., 1940 ed., p. 452. The "consternation” which, as he himself 
realized, befell many Social Democrats when they heard of his border crossing was not 
merely the product of the “illusion that the further development in Germany depended on 
whether the Social Democrats would gain or lose a few thousand votes.” Ibid ., p. 450. 
The party could not simply fold up in Germany, even if it regarded the situation as hope¬ 
less. For anything the party wanted to do in the years to come, and especially for any 
underground work, the maintenance of morale was an indispensable prerequisite, and this 
morale received a blow by Braun's departure on the eve of the elections. Three weeks later, 
it would have been an entirely different story. 

228 Horkenbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933, p. 106. At the same time he announced that the Com¬ 
munists who had been elected to the Reichstag or to local legislatures would not be admitted. 
“Goebbcls, op. cit., p. 277. 

“Horkenbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933, p. 110. 
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286 See Theodor Diisterberg, Per Stahl helm and Hitler (1949), p. 45; Horkenbach, op. cit., 
Vol. 1933, PP- 146-147: Goehbcls, op. cit., p. 289. 

237 This measure was initiated bv an agreement between Hitler and the Stahlhelm leader 
Franz Seldte (with the consent of Papcn) on June 21, 1933, and more or less completed 
early in 1934. See Horkcnbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933, P* 2 95 I Diisterberg, op. at., pp. 68, 
138 f.; for the actions by which the Nazis terrorized the Stahlhelmers to make them 
amenable to the absorption, and the use of the argument of “Marxist infiltration," see 
Diisterberg, op. cit., pp. 132 f. Diisterberg, who undoubtedly wished to protect the bulk 
of the Stahlhelm members from the penalties imposed upon active Nazis after 194*5. may 
have somewhat exaggerated the mutual hostility between the Nazis and the Stahlhelm 
rank and file, but his factual contentions are well documented. The final dissolution of the 
Stahlhelm took place in 1935. 

“Severing, op. cit., II, 385. He had been arrested in connection with the two-million- 
marks affair, the financial contribution of the Prussian cabinet to the presidential cam¬ 
paign, but had been temporarily released, and went to the Reichstag meeting, arriving there 
after the opening of the debate. 

229 Sec, however, the statement in Briining’s letter (p. 19): "In view of the threatening 
desertion of a number of members of the middle parties and of the absence or abstention 
from voting of some socialist deputies, we knew that Hitler would have a two-thirds ma¬ 
jority in the Reichstag, even if the Bavarian People's party, the Center party and the smaller 
parties were to vote against the Enabling Act.” 

230 About the negotiations and the deceptive tactics used by the Nazis, see Briining’s 
letter, pp. 19 f.; Hans Schneider, op. cit., pp. 203 f.; Erich Matthias, “Die Sitzung der 
Reichstagsfraktion des Zentrums am 23. Miirz 1933,” Viertcljahrshejte fiir Zeitgeschiehte, 
IV:3 (July 1956), 302 f. The reports are contradictory in details only. More important than 
the concessions which the Catholic negotiators tried to obtain would have been an amend¬ 
ment to the enabling act suggested by Dr. Oberfohren of the Hugenberg group, which of 
course was in a stronger—or rather in a less weak—position than the Center. The amend¬ 
ment would have given at least verbal assurance that the "civil and political liberties” 
should be maintained. Briining and some other members of the Center participated in the 
drafting. Briining, op. cit., p. 17. The amendment was not even submitted because 22 
members of the Hugenberg group threatened to join the Nazis unless the whole group 
voted for the enabling law unconditionally. A few weeks later Dr. Oberfohren paid with 
his life for his deep mistrust against the Nazis. 

251 Horkenbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933, p. 137. 

282 Horkenbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933, pp. 136-138. Goring supplemented Hitler’s reply by 
a speech of his own, in which he addressed the Social Democrats with the following words: 
“If several of your Reichstag members have been taken into protective custody, you should 
be grateful to me for having taken them into custody; for the indignation of the people 
caused by all that you have done during the last fourteen years was so tremendous that 
if the people had settled their accounts with you in the manner which they thought right, 
you would not be here.” Horkenbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933, P- 140. 

“Bruning’s description of the prospects of a move against the Nazis in 1933 and 1934 
(op. cit., pp. 20-21) may be somewhat influenced by his tendency to think as well as pos¬ 
sible of Iiindenburg, but undoubtedly conservative groups considered an anti-Nazi rising 
at various times between March, 1933 and June, 1934. Hitler’s actions in the Rohm affair 
cannot be explained except on the assumption that he felt menaced from the Right, and 
even if Briining had not given us hints to this effect, it would be inherently probable that 
the menace was real, however many fictitious allegations the Nazis may have added for 
purposes of propaganda. Also, it is likely that June, 1934, was not the first date for which 
a rising was contemplated. 

“See, for instance, Gtiring’s Reichstag speech on March 23 in Horkenbach, op. cit., 
Vol. 1933, p. 140. In the spring of 1933, it was still much more dangerous to be a Social 
Democrat—not to speak of Communist—than to be a “nonpolitical" Jew. In some localities, 
however, especially Franconia where Streicher ruled as Cattleiter, the Einzclaktioncn against 
Jews assumed the character of official persecution at various times during the summer, then 
gradually abated. The treatment of the Jews was least harsh in 1936—the year of the 
Olympic games—but took a turn for the worse in 1938. The fall of that year saw a new 
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combination of “spontaneous" mob action with government persecution an event for which 
the name Kcichskjistallmu hi soon became popular. Upon orders from the Nazi party, the 
synagogues were burned, Jewish shops demolished, and many individuals mistreated, with 
the police benevolently neutral. Subsequently, the government machinery itself was used 
to complete the work of terrorization: most male Jews were put in concentration camps, 
in which the death rate was very high. Only after weeks and months were those of the 
survivors, against whom no charge could be brought except their Jewish descent, released 
from the camps. The Reichskristallnaclit, for which the assassination of a German official in 
Paris had supplied the pretext, was a prelude to the policy, initiated in 1942, to deport all 
Jews from the Reich and its dependencies and destroy them in death camps like Auschwitz. 

^Horkenbach, op. cit., Vol. 1953, p. 182. 

'“'According to Konrad Ilciden, Gcburt des Driiten Reiches, p. 175, “there was within the 
Nazi leadership a group which did not want to treat the unions in the same manner as the 
Social Democratic Party. . . . The leaders of the N.S.Ii.O. . . . wanted to let the unions 
continue tJicir existence but to occupy themselves the leading posts. Some of them hoped 
that this could be achieved peacefully and tried to persuade Leipart and his colleague 
Grassman to resign voluntarily and with full honors. Leipart did not reach a decision.” 
Even if he had resigned, it would probably have made little difference in the end, for the 
ideas of the N.S.Ii.O. men were not those of Hitler, Goring, and Goebbels. 

4B ‘ Cases of dishonesty had been surprisingly few in the unions, in spite of depression 
conditions which had been undermining morality in financial matters for years in all 
branches of business and public administration. Political use of union funds was a different 
matter. The trade-union leaders had regarded their own organizations as the industrial 
wing of the labor movement and had considered it their moral obligation to support the 
political arrn in the decisive struggles of 1932. After the Nazi seizure of power, subsidies 
for the Social Democratic party were presented to the public as if they amounted to em¬ 
bezzlement. The Nazi announcement of May 3 was so phrased as to cause the impres¬ 
sion of large-scale corruption, which would have to be severely punished. See Frankfurter 
Zeitung, No. 348 (May 21, 1933), p. 3 for the official announcement about “prosecution 
of Leipart and associates for embezzlement"; actually, even Nazi scrutiny could not dis¬ 
cover enough facts that could be construed to support the charge, and consequently the 
expected trial of Leipart, Grassman, and the other top leaders never materialized. 

"“’Konrad Heidcn, Gcburt des J hit ten Reithes (1934), p. 179. See also Franz Neumann, 
up. cit., pp. 228 f. 

““See Horkenbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933, p. 199. 

Ibid., p. 206. 

JiX Frankfurter Zeitung, No. 348 (May n, 1933), p. 3. 

' ,J For an abstract from the manifesto, see The New Leader (April 8, 1933), p. 8. 

' <:l For speech and resolution, see Horkenbach, op. cit., Vol. 1933, pp. 221 f. 

'"See Hciden, Gcburt des Dritten Reiches, pp. 15S-159. 

wfi See Frankfurter Zeitung, Nos. 420-421 (June 9, 1933), p. I; No. 422 (June 9), p. 2; 

No. 425 (June 10), p. 1; No. 433 (June 14), p. 1; No. 438 (June 15), p. 2; Nos. 439-440 

dune 16), p. 2; No. 451 (June 20), p. 2; Erich Matthias, “Dcr Untergang der Sozial- 
demokratie 1933” in Viertcljahrshcf/e fur Zcitgcschichte, IV:2 (April 1956), 179 f. The 
latter publication, which contains much material on intraparty discussions, definitively 
proves that the conflict between the Lobe and Weis groups was genuine and not a mere 
pretext in order temporarily to combine the continuation of an “overground" structure in 
Germany with an independent representation abroad. The material published by Matthias 
shows also that there were not only two but three principal groups: those who wanted to 
maintain the legal existence of the party in Germany, those who wanted to go into exile, 
and those who wished to go entirely underground. Many persons took intermediate posi¬ 
tions: the position of the Lobe group was not absolutely incompatible with at least preparations 
for illegal work, and a minority of the same group was probably glad that Weis and his 
associates had taken it upon themselves to reestablish the international connections of the 
party. Weis’s position not only did not preclude but actually required some illegal work in 
Germany; an emotional cleavage, however, existed between the old party leaders in exile 
and the youthful enthusiasts for illegal work at home. 

The interpretation which Matthias gives to his material shows a strong effort to do 
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justice to the motives of all the different groups and persons, but this effort is not entirely 
successful. Although he seems to realize that for large-scale illegal work there was no chance 
of success commensurate with the sacrifices, and that the resurrection of the party after 
the Nazi collapse was less due to the active underground than to the “passive loyalty" of 
the multitude of old Social Democrats who just kept informal contact among themselves 
without trying to stage an attack, Matthias is still unduly influenced by the idea that 
chances were missed due to the “ossification” of the party leadership. It may be part of 
this bias that he regards the attempts of the trade-union leaders to find some kind of ac¬ 
commodation with the regime as a "defection." Whether Weis and Lobe had the same feeling 
is unimportant; from the point of view of the socialist movement, and not only front that 
of a politically neutral trade unionist, it was desirable to preserve the unions and keep 
even a fraction of their old leaders in their positions, because thus a potential locus of 
anti-Nazi forces could have been saved. This policy, like that of the U>bc group, de¬ 
pended on two presuppositions: first, that the Nazis would not realize what such organiza¬ 
tions might mean in the future and, second, that some day nazism would overreach itself 
and thereby bring about the disintegration of its machinery for the control of the people. 
The second expectation came true, although the anti-Nazis had to wait longer for the 
collapse of their enemy than most of them had hoped. The first assumption was entirely 
wrong, as trade unionists and Social Democrats soon learned, but from the socialist and 
labor point of view the accommodation policy, as a ruse of war, was worth attempting except 
where it was likely to inflict irreparable damage to the international reputation of the 
German socialists. By this token, the policy of the trade-union leaders was justified, whereas 
Weis’s resignation from the Internationale and the attendance at the Reichstag meeting of 
May 17 were mistakes. 

'“'Press release, see Horkcnbach, op. at.. V«»l. 1934, p. 260. Why the "prohibition of 
activity" was preferred to an outright dissolution is riot clear. The effect was, of course, 
the same. 

In the following three weeks, all the other parties dissolved themselves "voluntarily,’’ 
and on July 14 the* federal cabinet enacted a law prohibiting the “reconstruction of parties.” 
“(iesetz gegen die Neuhildung von Parteicn,” Ueichsgcsetzblatt (1933), Part I. No. Si. p. 479. 

■' 7 For Spaak’s speech, see International Conference of the Labour and Socialist Inter¬ 
national, Paris, August 21-25, 1934. Proceedings, pp. 176 f.; for the speech by Alter, sec 
ibid., pp. ()2 f. The views which Spaak presented were not characteristic of his later career. 
The latter led him to the premiership of Belgium, and in this position his policy was that 
of a reformist and fairly similar to the policies of the German Social Democrats in the 
Weimar period. Spaak’s courageous stand in the crisis of 1940 had a great share in de¬ 
feating collaborationism in Belgium. Victor Alter was killed in 1939 or 1940 by the Com¬ 
munists during the Soviet occupation of F.astern Poland. 

” 4K Rcnaudel made a special effort to abate suspicions. "We affirm here before the Inter¬ 
national," he said, “that we condemn totalitarian power, that we condemn the dictatorship 
of a minority, that we condemn violence. And if violence can he contemplated by us at all, 
then only under the conditions which I have described a little earlier, if bourgeois illegality 
or political absolutism, if violence and terror spread and prevent the essential liberties from 
materializing." Ibid., p. 50. 

"“‘Although this need was recognized by almost the whole conference, some warnings 
were voiced against going too far in an attempt to win a middle class following. "If I 
were to remind you," said Leon Blum, "of all that wc, our French party, have done for 
propaganda among farmers . . . for propaganda among small merchants and among tech¬ 
nicians, the Conference would sec that our party lias never failed to conduct that kind 
of action, nor, assuredly, have the others. But what else can we do except, on the one 
hand, demonstrate to these people that their present and future interests coincide with 
those of the proletariat itself, that only in a socialist regime will they find security, and 
on the other hand mitigate as best we can, for them as for the proletariat itself, the most 
noxious and fatal effects of the general crisis? We cannot go beyond that, and nobody 
has suggested that we should fabricate, for use in middle class propaganda, a watered- 
down, over-sweetened kind of socialism that would appear ashamed of itself. Nor has any¬ 
body suggested that for the sake of our duty to attract the middle classes, we should lose 
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sight of the fact that ultimately it is the proletariat, the working class, that must remain 
the immutable and indestructible foundation of our propaganda and our action.” Ibid., p. no. 
** Ibid., p. 46. 

251 Ibid., p. 62. 

m The attitude of the majority was also influenced by an article which Otto Hauer had 
published in Der Kampj, XXVI (August-September, 1933) on the eve of the conference. 
Hauer argued that in 1918 the will of the victor powers, quite aside from all other circum¬ 
stances, would have sufficed to prevent a real social revolution. Thus, on p. 321, he came 
to the conclusion: “German Social Democracy, to be sure, has committed grave mistakes. 
Hut the decisive causes of its defeat are not to be found in its mistakes.” 

** Proceedings, Paris, p. 69 f. 

£A Ibid., p. 76. 

** Ibid.. Appendix A, p. ii. In his prcconfcrcncc article, Bauer had warned—and the con¬ 
ference undoubtedly agreed with him—against playing with the idea that the antifascist 
revolution should lead to a dictatorship of the proletariat. “The unparalleled despotism to 
which the German people has fallen victim, the unprecedented state slavery, which will be 
its fate, will imbue the masses of the German people with a passionate desire to reconquer 
the lost liberties. The struggle against the fascist regime of oppression by force must be 
led as a struggle for individual and intellectual freedom, for the freedom of individuals 
and organizations, for the shattering of the despotic state power—otherwise this struggle 
will not carry with it the low middle class, the farmers, and the intellectuals and will 
not bring them under the leadership of the working class. This struggle cannot be waged 
except as a struggle for liberty and freedom for all, as a struggle for democracy.” Otto Hauer, 
Der Kit/up} (Aug.-Sept., 1933), p. 316. 

"'"Proceedings, Paris, Appendix B., p. ii. The resolution contained the following re¬ 
markable passage: “The conference declares that the socialists ought not to try to correct 
the faults of the capitalist world or even to participate in efforts of that kind." 

The material on the Austrian events has been presented, with great completeness, by 
Charles Gulick in his classic on the Austrian labor movement. As far as I can judge, none 
of Gulick’s critics has been able to make any dent in the validity of his interpretation. Only 
in one point does it seem likely that future analysis will go beyond Gulick’s presentation: 
material on international relations which may be published in days to come may throw 
more light on the foreign determinants of Austrian government policies. Although such 
future evidence might conceivably supply some extenuating arguments for the policy of 
Dollfuss and Schuschnigg, in the sense of showing that Italian pressure, German hostility, 
and Western indifference left them even less freedom of action than Gulick assumed, 
such material cannot affect the realization that the socialist workers of Austria were vic¬ 
tims of an antidemocratic drive and were justified in their sentiment that the middle-class 
groups had brought about civil war in a breach of faith. In this respect the Austrian case 
was much more clear-cut than the outbreak of the Spanish civil war. One docs not have 
to sympathize with Franco to acknowledge that the Spanish insurrection was, if not 
caused, at least sparked by outrages committed by Leftists against devout Catholics—lay¬ 
men, priests, monks and nuns. Nothing of the kind ever happened in Austria. 

See Gulick, op. cit ., pp. 1610 f. 

** Proceedings, Paris, Appendix A, p. iii. 'This part of the resolution seems to have 
been phrased mostly by Otto Bauer, as the similarity with his previously cited article in¬ 
dicates. (He went, however, beyond the position adopted by the International in recom¬ 
mending to the workers in democratic countries “unrelenting opposition” to the war effort.) 
During the extensive discussion which was conducted in Der Katnpf about the lessons 
from the German catastrophe, only one contributor voiced a dissenting opinion on the 
war question. “Let us form a picture of the situation: France is assumed to be at war with 
Hitler Germany. Every French peasant, every French worker, know's what he would have 
to expect in the event of a German victory. And in this situation the French socialists are 
supposed to find it possible ‘not to support the war.’ . . . The International will live up 
to its task only if at every moment it stands for the revolutionary interest in the defeat 
and annihilation of the dictatorships.” Richard Kern, “Krieg, Abriistung und die Inter¬ 
nationale,” Der Kampj, XXVI (Nov. 1933). PP- 434 - 435 - 
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The opposition at the conference 
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came to the same conclusion as the majority although 


from another starting point. Its resolution said: “Considering . . . that . a distinction 
between the so-called wars of aggression and wars of defence is impossible; that every war 
within the framework of the present order is aimed at the defence of the interests of the 
capitalists and of the rule of the bourgeois class, that not only in time of peace bur also 
in time of war the national union with the bourgeoisie of ones own country . . . is a 
fiction and a lie; the conference recommends to ail Socialist parties the most energetic and 
systematic struggle against imminent war with all means, including the general strike . . . 
Proceedings, Paris , Appendix B, p. vi. The refusal to distinguish between wars of agres¬ 
sion and wars of defense contradicted a passage in a joint resolution of the Second Inter¬ 
national and the International Federation of Trade Unions, in which the aggressor was 
defined as a power refusing to abide by the arbitration procedures provided in the League 
of Nations Covenant and other treaties; it was then declared to be the duty of the workers 
of the aggressor country to stage a general strike and that of the other workers to boy¬ 
cott the aggressor country. Proceedings, Paris. Appendix A, p. vi. 

Ibid,, p. 114. 


CHAPTER 44 (Pages 1537-1570) 

'In 1915-1918 Swedish exports to Great Britain amounted to 1,118,700,000 kroner, to 
Germany, 1,568,100,000 kroner; the corresponding import figures were: from Great Britain, 
591,700,000 kroner, from Germany, 1,407,800,000 kroner. See Karl Hildebrand, Gustav V, 
in F.mil Hildebrand and Ludvig Stavcnow (cd.), Sveriges Historia till Vara Dagar f History 
of Sweden until Today], (1926), XIV, 242. 

2 Even the outbreak of the European war did not in the eyes of the voters justify the 
demand of the king and the conservatives for greater armament. The elections of September, 

1914, failed to bring about a shift to the right. Sec tabulation, note 13. 

3 Sec John Lindgren, Fran Per Gotre\ till Per Albin [From Per Gotre\ to Per Albin] 
(1936), p. 182. 

* “It is altogether an overstatement to say that these acts of public intervention have 
nothing at all to do with socialism.*’ Per Albin Ilansson in Socialdetnofyatcn of Feb. 24, 

1915, quoted in Herbert Tingstcn, Den Svensl^a Soctaldemolyaricns Idiutveckling [Develop¬ 
ment of Ideology in Swedish Social Democracy], (1941), I, 2$6. 

“Conditions as developed in a crisis have nothing to do with socialism as wc Social 
Democrats wish to establish it in the future. ‘Socialism* originating from a crisis ... is 
nothing but an emergency measure which must be adopted because production without 
planning in combination with other effects of capitalism have produced an untenable 
situation.” Editorial in Socialdemokraten, July 4, 1918, quoted in Tingstcn, op. cit., I, 238-239. 

6 This law replaced one of 1906, utilizing the experiences gained in the intermediate 
period through collective bargaining. 

0 “Program for Sveriges socialdcmocratiska arheterparti, allmanna grundsatzer.” Reprinted 
in Gerhard Magnusson, Socialdcmo{ratten i Sverige [Social Democracy in SwcdenJ, (1920), 

III. 255 f. 

7 Ibid., p. 258. 

s Ibid., p. 260. 

3 At approximately the same time the German Social Democrats (Kassel party congress 
of 1920 and Gdrlitz party congress of 1921) debated the methods of transition from 
capitalism to socialism in an effort to rewrite the party program, but no completely satis¬ 
factory formula was found. 

10 The first of these splits occurred in 1924, when Zeth Hoglund had to leave the Swedish 
Communist party and took some friends hack to the Swedish Social Democrats. (About 
Hdglund’s conflict with the Third International, sec Communist Party of Great Britain, 
The Fifth Congress of the Communist International (1924), pp. 125, 286, and passim.) A 
second splitting of the Communist party in 1929 produced a splinter which in 1934 as¬ 
sumed the name of Socialist party and in 1938 joined the Social Democrats. Before this 
reunion, however, some Communist dissenters of 1929 had founded the Svcnska National 
Socialistiska Partiet, which became the nucleus of the Swedish Nazi movement. 
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“At the party congress tu 1924 Hjahnar Branting summed up the evolution of Swedish 
socialism to a more conscious reformism in these words: “It is true that our concepts of 
the socialist society are not those of thirty-live years ago. At that time we had a very 
simple and schematic idea which can be best expressed this way: ‘Once we have come to 
power we need only take over and make ourselves at home to achieve the revolution.' 
Now we know that political power 111 itsell is not sullicient, that much needs to be done 
before revolutionizing can even start, that this revolution is a long process. We here have 
long ago decided upon evolutionary methods, through which alone labor can train itself 
lor its increasingly significant tasks.” Hildebrand, op. at., p. 609. 

IJ Rikard Sandler, the chairman ot the committee on socialization, published two pam¬ 
phlets in 1936 and 1937 with the titles: Socialtseringsproblcmet: Allmanna Synpunftfer 
lThe Problem of Socialization: General Outline] and Soaaliseringsproblemet: Hushallrak (- 
ningens Problem och Pakjtorer [The Problem of Socialization: Problems and Items of the 
Public Budget]. These publications were issued under the personal responsibility of the 
author, although he used the material of the committee. 

13 'Hie actual number of seats which the Social Democrats obtained in the lower chamber 
- the more important one—was no greater in 1932 than in 1924, but their position was 
improved by the decrease in the numbers of seats of the Conservatives. 


NUMBER OF SEATS IN TI1E LOWER CHAMBER 


Year 

Conservatives 

Farmers 

Liberals 

Social 

Democrats 

Socialists 

Communists 

1911 

65 

— 

101 

64 

— 

— 

1914, spring 

86 

— 

7 i 

73 

— 

— 

1914, fall 

86 

— 

57 

#7 

— 

— 

1917 

59 

12 

62 

97 

— 

— 

1920 

70 

30 

48 

82 

— 

— 

1921 

62 

21 

41 

99 

7 

— 

1924 

b5 

23 

33 

104 

5 

2 

192b 

73 

27 

32 

90 

8 

— 

1932 

5« 

3 b 

24 

104 

6 

2 

1936 

44 

36 

27 

104 

6 

5 


“Speaking of the situation before 1932, Ben A. Arneson in The Democratic Monarchies 
oj Scandinavia (1939), p. 53, calls the Social Democrats the "old foes” of the Farmers’ 
party. In Per Albin Ha ns son’s words, “In 1933 many of us thought it was rather strange 
that the Social Democratic Party could reach an agreement with the Farmers’ Party. In 
1936 we found that it was the only party with which we were able to collaborate.” Samverfan 
i Svcnsl{ Poling [Collaboration in Swedish Politics], (1940) p. 19. 

15 The principal tool of price maintenance was government storage of agricultural pro¬ 
duce, with the farmer receiving from the Treasury a price fixed by law. This system, 
despite its similarity to American techniques of farm-price stabilization, did not lead to the 
same serious problem of surpluses. Apparently, the expansion potential of Swedish agri¬ 
culture was not nearly as great as that of its American counterpart. Government storage 
policies were supplemented by some import restrictions. 

AU Comparison of prices in Sweden and Germany: 


PRICES 


Wheat per quintal 

Butter 


Sweden 

Germany 


Germany 

December, 1934 (Swiss francs) 

| 12.96 

25.00 

179.40 

322.40 

December, 1936 (dollars) 

1 4-<>9 

8.32 

60.00 

104.00 


source: Calculated from the monthly price reports of the International Revicto of Agriculture, 
published by the International Agricultural Institute in Rome. The 1934 figures arc given in 
Swiss francs because of the instability of the dollar at that time. 
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Although no international comparisons of food prices are accurate because the products 
compared are almost never of the same quality, the tabulation illustrates the important 
point. If the German Social Democrats had wished to reconcile their farmers by a price- 
maintenance policy—which they tried to some extent—they would have been forced to 
raise prices which were already excessively high. The Swedish Social Democrats could 
achieve the same purpose by sustaining prices on a moderate level. 

17 Since the antidepression policy of the Swedish socialist government can be fully under¬ 
stood only when reviewed from its origins to its success in the later 1930^, it was felt 
necessary to present the history of Swedish socialism beyond the time limit applied to 
other countries. 

18 Even when the policy was still in its initial phase, the Social Democratic leaders de¬ 
fended it not merely on grounds of expediency but also as an expression of the solidarity 
between the two main groups whose position in society was based on labor. In the 1932 
party congress. Per Albin Hansson said: “Labor does not propose to help one working 
class at the expense of another working class. In its work for progress, labor draws no 
distinction between the farmer and the industrial worker or between the intellectual and 
the manual worker.” Quoted in Herbert Tingsten, op. cit., I, 337. 

The aim of the agricultural policy of the Swedish Social Democrats has been described 
by Ernst Wigforss in these words: “This policy from the beginning aimed to maintain 
or increase the price level for agricultural products. Here, too, the labor party at first 
represented the consumers’ unwillingness to give up the benefits of low prices for food¬ 
stuffs. However, as it became increasingly clear that the price level for agricultural products 
must be considered as unduly low and that the lessened purchasing power of the agri¬ 
cultural classes could not but result in unfavorable influences upon demand in the rest of the 
economy, there occurred a change in the labor party’s attitude toward the policy of con¬ 
trolling agricultural prices.” “The financial policy during depression and boom," in Bertil 
Ohlin (ed.), Social Problems and Policies in Sweden, The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Sciences, CXCVII (1938), 31. 

18 Wigforss, op. cit., pp. 29-30. 

This term, as used in Sweden, means public works projects which were kept in re¬ 
serve during prosperity, to be put into execution in periods of large-scale unemployment. 

a “The itlea of the government was by means of its financial policy to effect an adjust¬ 
ment between good and bad years, to repay in a forthcoming period of revival loans taken 
up during the depression with a view to enabling an expansion of public works. This 
programme was in fact realized with great success from a financial point of view." Arthur 
Montgomery, How Sweden Overcame the Depression (1938), p. 76. "Provided the budget 
balances over a period of years between the peaks of the trade cycle, it is relatively unim¬ 
portant whether or not it balances for any given year. The theory is that loans should be 
raised during the downward trend of the trade cycle in order to finance an expansionist 
policy, and should be repaid out of income during the upward trend of the cycle, and 
Swedish experience tends to show that there are no insuperable difficulties in adopting a 
policy of this kind.” Geoffrey Wilson, "Budgetary Policy,” in Margaret Cole and Charles 
Smith (ed.), Democratic Sweden (1938), p. 76. Wilson’s opinion that the Swedish policy 
has definitely proved the general practicability of an “active” budget policy is regarded as 
an overstatement by most observers. 

23 Gustav Moller, “The Unemployment Policy” in The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, CXCVII, 51. 

23 See Wigforss, op. cit., p. 34, table 3. It is true that the public (funded and uncon¬ 
solidated) debt continued to rise (see Statistic Arsbol{, 1940, p. 305), but this seems to be 
accounted for by the growth of government investment in productive, self-liquidating assets, 
which might be financed by borrowing just as legitimately as the construction of a factory 
by a private entrepreneur. 

“Wigforss himself, who as finance minister during the late 1930’s had a considerable 
share in shaping Swedish recovery policies, has emphasized the necessity of further investiga¬ 
tions before the general applicability of the Swedish antidepression policies could be judged. 
See his ardclc in The Annals, quoted in note 18, especially p. 36. 

* “The general . . . control aims at the more efficient use of the national resources but 
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will not allow individual lu.st for profit to undertake speculative risks thereby endangering 
the result. . . . We do not deny that according to our judgment technical and economic 
development will necessarily demand forms of production with increased public influence. 
But wc consider it our duty to support and prime economic life in those forms which at 
any given time are the most expedient to protect and improve the standard of living. State¬ 
ments maintaining that wc will clamp down on private initiative arc repeated over and 
over in order to create fear but are not supported by our deeds. We do not plan any inter¬ 
ference not justified by our regard for the general welfare.” Social Democratic campaign 
manifesto 1936, quoted by Tingsten, op. cit., I, 377-378. 

Wigfoi ss, op. cit., j). 37. 

87 “The very weak parliamentary majority of the administration had to be based upon 
cooperation with the Radicals, who were just then anxious not to give the impression 
of being socialistic. It was certainly difficult to operate tactically on this basis and the re¬ 
sulting policy could hardly be one of socialist labor.” Kjeld Winding, Danmar\s Politis^e 
Historic |Political History of Denmark], (1938), p. 222. 

"‘Mil the third quarter of 1933, the rate of sterling to French franc — the latter being at 
that time the most stable major currency in terms of gold—fell from nearly 86 to nearly 
81. The London-Copcnhagcn rate remained almost stable. See “London Rates of Exchange,” 
The Economist, Monthly Supplement no. 124 (Sept. 30, 1933), P- 22 * This sterling decline 
by roughly 6 per cent did not bring the pound down to the same value in dollar as before 
the American devaluation. Consequently, the international business world largely expected 
a further fall of the sterling and of the currencies of countries economically dependent on 
trade with Britain. 

w Perhaps an even closer analogy was the British Agricultural Marketing Act of 1933, 
which may have served as a model. 

•'The agreements were again extended by law in 1934 and 1935- See Kjeld Winding, 
op. cit., p. 262. 

:il See Winding, op. cit., p. 270; also Kjeld Philip, Den Dansk^e Kriselovgirning 1931-1918 
| The Danish Anti-Depression Laws 1931-1938] (1939), chap. viii. 

88 Vandcrvclde had been appointed minis/re d'etat in 1914 when Belgium was invaded, 
but his position was not regarded as amounting to full-fledged cabinet membership, until 
the reconstruction of the Broqucville cabinet in 1916, at which time Brunet also received 
his ministerial appointment. See Carl-Henrik Hoejer, Le regime parlementaire beige de 
1918 ii 1940 (1946), pp. 67-68. About the circumstances leading to Vandervelde’s and 
Brunet’s resignation in 1917, see ibid., p. 81. 

33 Ibid., p. 82. 

3 ‘Marc-Antoine Pierson, Histoire du socialisme en Belgique (1953), p. 138. 

86 After the elections, the number of socialist ministers was raised to four. 

841 Frans van Kalkcn, lintre deux guerres (1945), p. 14. See also Hoejer, op. cit., pp. 63-64. 

87 Ibid., p. 95. 

88 Universal suffrage for women was established in Belgium only after World War II. 

a * Pierson, op. cit., p. 137. 

40 Van Kalkcn, op. cit., p. 20. 

41 See fcmile Vandcrveldc, Realisations socialistes (1923). 

48 Pierson, op. cit., p. 136. 

48 Catholic consent to these reforms could be obtained only by introducing women’s suffrage 
in local and provincial elections. Therefore women could vote, at least indirectly, for the 
upper chamber, while they were anomalously still denied the vote for the lower chamber. 

44 For details, sec Pierson, op. cit., p. 153. 

45 Ibid., p. 154. 

48 Hoejer, op. cit., p. 122. The prospects of such a strategy seemed auspicious because 
“the progress of Christian Democracy was paiticularly great in Flanders after the war. 
Flemish workers supported by the lower clergy remain faithful sons of Rome and attend 
mass on Sunday, but in leaving the church they go to their trade unions or their Political 
League where they urge social and linguistic reforms. Their leaders compete sometimes in 
demagogy with extremists and hotheads of other parties. ... In many lines, for instance 
in foreign affairs, military questions, social legislation, Socialists and Christian Democrats 
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are often in full agreement.” Louis Pierard, Belgian Problems since the War (1929), 
pp. 64-65. 

47 “The party congress, held after the elections in December 1921, declared itself unani¬ 
mously in favor of an opposition cure [cure d’opposition}." Pierson, op. at., p. 157. 

48 Pierson raises the question “if the P.O.B. has not too easily acquiesced ... in the new 
favors granted to the Free Schools.” Op. cit., p. 162. (Free Schools was the official name 
of the schools existing outside of the public school system, i.c., the Catholic schools.) He 
feels that perhaps the grip on education of an important population group, which from 
the Catholic schools would go to the Catholic economic organizations and thus would never 
leave the orbit of church domination, has given the Catholic party a chance to regain the 
majority in parliament in 1951. The political significance of the Catholic school system 
is of course as indubitable as that of the socialist welfare organizations, but the return of 
the Catholic party to exclusive power shortly after World War II had many causes, of 
which probably the fear of communism was the most powerful. 

49 See Pierson, op. cit., pp. 174-175; pp. 183-184; Van Kalken, op. cit., p. 41. 

^ Ibid., p. 186. 

R1 1 hid., p. 185. 

M Ibid., p. 186. 

“Another problem which the nonsocialist parties failed to solve—or even, in this period 
at least, to bring closer to a solution—was the Flemish question. The socialists, on the 
other hand, had succeeded in establishing a compromise between the Flemings and Walloons 
in their own ranks. This Compromis des Beiges, signed in 1929 by a number of socialist 
leaders from the French- and Flemish-speaking parts—among others, by Camille Huysmans 
for the Flemings and Jules Destree for the Walloons—rejected all separatism but demanded 
that for Flanders the French language should no longer be permissible in official use, and 
that considerable autonomy be granted to the region. See Pierson, op. cit., p. 193. 

“Somewhat later, however, De Man did express himself in a sense similar to the ideas 
of Renaudel and Marquet. In 1937, in a speech at Antwerp, he exhorted the Belgian 
socialists “to get rid of all romanticism and all platonic internationalism. In his opinion, 
the P.O.B. should become a popular, constitutional, nationally minded party—a govern¬ 
mental party—which must devote itself to the destruction of hypercapitalism, without, 
however, destroying the foundation of private property.” Pierson, op. cit., p. 229. Even 
then, the words went hardly beyond a somewhat outspoken kind of socialist reformism. 
Only when taken in the context of the times, can the demand for a more “popular” 
character of the party be understood as a rejection of the concept of even a limited class 
struggle, and the emphasis on nationalism as an attempted rapproachment to fascism, or 
at least as an attempt to take wind out of fascist sails by adopting some elements of the 
fascist ideology. 

““The first Workers’ Joint-Stock Companies . . . caused no controversy among the Bel¬ 
gian socialists: the name of their founder, £douard Anseele, appeared to be the best as¬ 
surance that these enterprises would conform to the socialist program. Anseele, the most 
popular of all the socialist leaders, protected them with his prestige and his renown.” 
Eliane Soutar, Le systeme de Gand (1935), p. 116, 

“Pierson, op. cit., p. 193. 

67 Ibid., p. 203. 

“An impressive example of the venturing of the Swedish cooperative movement into 
the open market is supplied by the production of cash registers. Although this branch of 
production was originally undertaken by the Kooperative Vbrbundet to fill the needs of 
the cooperative stores, production soon outgrew this limit. “Approximately two thirds 
of the output has been sold to the private market in Sweden and abroad, and one third to 
cooperative societies in Sweden and abroad.” N. Lamming, Sweden’s Cooperative Enterprise 
(n.d.), p. 129. 

Artificial silk, which Kooperative Forhundet began to produce in 1935, “is sold to dif¬ 
ferent spinning and weaving sheds in the country, which prepare goods for the open mar¬ 
ket." Axel Gjdres, Cooperation in Sweden (1937), p. 143. 

“The Grosseinkaufsgesellschaft deutscher Konsumvereine, which owns most of the pro¬ 
duction facilities of German consumers* cooperatives, has the form of a Gesellschaft mit 
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bcschr'dnkter Haftung (G.m.b.H.), which is a joint-stock company without freely negotiable 
shares. In Sweden, although Kooperative Forbundet —the central organization for whole¬ 
sale trading and for production—retains the legal form of a cooperative, all its factories 
are organized as business corporations. 

"Whereas Pierson criticizes the Ghent ventures as deviations from socialist doctrine, 
Hoejer secs in them an “extreme, but typical manifestation" of the desire to form “a state 
within the state." Op. cit., p. 49. Such a desire was of course inherent in the Belgian 
labor movement, as it must be in any socialist movement which does not confine itself to 
attempts to conquer the state through political action. It is difficult to see, however, why 
the founding of producers* cooperatives should have been a more extreme expression of 
socialist integralism than the concept of protective organization of and for the workers 
"from cradle to grave" which underlay the socialist welfare associations. 

81 The historian of the Ghent experiments, Eliane Soutar, does not speak of any criminal 
prosecutions. It therefore seems that, unlike the Barmat and Sklarck affairs in Germany, 
the Ghent failures were free from the taint of criminal implications. 

"Sec Pierson, op. cit., p. 209. 


CHAPTER 45 (Pages 1571-1601) 

1 Marx was very explicit about his reasons for discussing the colonial problem in Das 
Kapital, German 7th cd., I, chap, xxv; Kerr cd., T, chap, xxxiii: “We are not in this 
context concerned with conditions in the colonies. What interests us is exclusively the secret 
which the political economists of the Old World have discovered in the New World: Capi¬ 
talistic methods of production presuppose the annihilation of all private property based 
on the owner’s labor—in other words, the expropriation of the worker." Translated from 
German 7th ed., I, 739. Marx’s purpose has been strangely misunderstood by Winslow, 
who was the first to acquaint American social scientists with the existence of a neo-Marxist 
school of thought. In his opinion, Marx wanted “to point . . . to . . . the futility of any 
attempt of capitalism to save itself by forced colonial schemes." E. M. Winslow, “Marxian, 
Liberal and Sociological Theories of Imperialism,” ]ourna\ of Political Economy, XXXIX 
(Dec., 1931), p. 717 n. This interpretation means attributing to Marx the raising of a 
problem which only the neo-Marxists discovered. Equally untenable and even more difficult 
to understand is Winslow’s belief (p. 718) that "Marx regarded capitalism as already in 
the final or monopoly stage at the time he wrote. . . . Having reached its final stage, 
in which contradictions had ceased to operate, capitalism was incapable of further developing 
any sort of policy, either free trade or protectionism, colonialism or imperialism. It could 
only await the revolution." 

’Rudolf Hilferding, Das Finanz!(apilal (1923). 

*lbid., pp. 220 f. 

4 Ibid., p. 231. The same idea can be found in an article by Jean Jaures, “La Doctrine 
Saint-Simonicnne et lc socialismc," La Revue Socialiste XXXVIII (1903), 144. This article, 
however, docs not seem to have attracted much attention, and there is no reason to assume 
that it was known to Hilferding. 

B It is perhaps less certain than Hilferding assumed that the banks were the stronger 
partners in their relationship to industry; moreover, logical as it seems that the banks were 
interested in reducing competition among their industrial debtors, the contention that they 
actually used their influence in this w-ay has not been sufficiently verified. In spite of these 
question marks, however, Hilferding’s opinion represents at least a stimulating and there¬ 
fore useful hypothesis. 

* In parts of chap, xvi, pp. 304-318. 

7 Sec Capital, II, chap, xx and xxi. 

8 The chapters of the second volume of Capital wdiich contain the two department schemes 
were worked out by Engels after Marx’s death from notes left by the latter. 

’Hilferding, op. cit., p. 318. 

10 Rosa Luxemburg, Die A Cumulation des Kapitals (1913). English edition, The Ac¬ 
cumulation of Capital, translated by A. Schwarzschild (1951). A reprint of the German 
original (1021) contains as Part II a reply to some of the author’s critics: Die AC^ntulatinn 
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des Kapitals oder Was die Epigoncn aits der Marxschcn Theorie gemacht haben. Fine 
Antikriti\ (henceforth cited as Antikritik). This reply, which is important for an under¬ 
standing of the Luxemburg theory, does not seem to have been translated into English. 

u Karl Marx, Critique of Political Economy (1904), pp. 11-12. 

13 Rosa Luxemburg, Anti\riti\, p. 37. 

13 Michael von Tugan-Baranowsky, Studien zur Theorie und Geschichte der Handelskrisen 
in England (1901), pp. 18 f. 

14 Hilferding, op. cit., p. 295. He explains the concept as follows: “The whole capi¬ 
talistic production is consciously regulated by an agency which determines the volume of 
production in all its branches. Under these circumstances, the setting of prices becomes 
a mere technique of distributing the social product between the cartel magnates on the 
one hand and the rest of the community on the other. The price is no longer the result 
of a functional \sachlichen ] relationship into which men have entered but just a particular 
form of keeping account of the allocation of objects to persons, effected by other persons. 
Money plays no essential role. It can disappear entirely, since objects, not values, are being 
allocated. The appearance of a functional determination of distribution \der sachlichc 
Sc/iein] and the category of commodity value f die Wertgegenstandlichkeit der Ware] dis¬ 
appear together with the anarchic character of production, and so docs, consequently, the 
institution of money. The cartel distributes the product. The elements of production have 
been reproduced in kind and are being used for new production. Of the new product, some 
part is distributed among the working class and the intelligentsia, the other part is avail¬ 
able to the cartel for such disposal as it may choose. This is the model of a consciously 
regulated society in antagonistic form. But this antagonism exists only in distribution. Even 
distribution is consciously regulated and thereby the necessity of money has come to an 
end . . . the continuous circulation of money has reached its goal, the regulated society, 
and the perpetuum mobile of the circulatory process has been put to rest.” 

Aside from the concept of the Universal Cartel, this passage is important as evidence of 
the lack of an adequate price theory among Marxists. Hilferding obviously could not con¬ 
ceive of prices as an expression of functional relationships that would continue to exist in 
a consciously regulated society—either that of the Universal Cartel or that of socialism. 
In this respect, the dividing line between his thoughts—at least as far as they are expressed 
in Finanzkapital —and those of the socialist writers during the interwar period is very marked. 

Hilferding never maintained that the Universal Cartel would actually materialize: he 
merely spoke of a tendency toward a General-Kartell and apparently considered it quite 
likely that counteracting tendencies might prevail. Besides, in his later chapters, he makes 
practically no use of the concept of a Universal Cartel, but speaks only of a partially 
cartelized society. He explains that the existence of cartels, as long as other branches of 
the economy are under competition, does not tend to smooth or eliminate the business cycle 
but merely to shift the burden of depressions from the cartelized to the noncartdizcd in¬ 
dustries. 

In spite of his recognition of self-remedying forces in capitalism, and in spite of a passage 
(cited below) in which he repudiates the concept of an economic breakdown, many parts 
of Hilfcrding’s book are written in a decidedly deterministic vein. 

“Otto Bauer, “Die Akkumulation des Kapitals,” Die Neue Zeit, XXXI:i (1012-13), 
pp. 831-838, 862-874. 

“Otto Bauer, Die Neue Zeit, XXXI:i (1912-13), p. 836. 

17 Rosa Luxemburg, The Accumulation of Capital, p. 133. 

18 Antikritik, p. 60. In her original presentation she had already expressed the opinion 
that “surplus value, whatever the commodity form in which it may be embodied, cannot 
be transferred directly to productive use for purposes of accumulation but must first be 
. . . traded into money ... the surplus value must absolutely pass through the form of 
money, must shed the form of surplus product before resuming it for the purpose of 
accumulation.” 

“Translated from Rosa Luxemburg, Die Akkumulation des Kapitals, p. 136; English 
ed. (The Accumulation of Capital ), p. 64. The point is extensively discussed on the pages 
preceding the quoted passage. Rosa Luxemburg was certainly right in refusing to see a 
decisive difficulty in a mere lack of money. For such trouble it would have been possible 
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to find remedies: improvement in the credit mechanism, or—to argue in the metallistic 
terms preferred by most Marxists—increase in gold production. 

“‘Thus Sternberg, Rosa Luxemburg’s intellectual heir and severe critic, modified her 
example. See Fritz Sternberg, Der Imperialismus (1926), p. 100. 

ai Marx himself believed in the transferability of capital from one industry to another. 
Without this concept of transferability, he could not have visualized the formation of an 
“average rate of profit." Sec Capital, III: 1; Germ. 3d cd., pp. 932 f.; Kerr ed., pp. 182 f. 

““ As Helene Bauer explained in her critique of Sternberg’s book “Akkumulation, Kredit 
und Imperialism's," Der Kampf, XX.4 (1927), pp. 173 f., credit can play an important 
role in helping to initiate the transfer process, but even without credit the adjustment could 
at least be started. 

Otto Bauer contends that difficulties will emerge if the commodities representing the 
accumulated part of profit arc sold with too much delay. Op. cit., pp. 867-868. His argu¬ 
ments to this point are not convincing, but behind his proposition may be the correct idea 
that difficulties will be minimized if the need lor capital shifts is anticipated in advance. 
'Hie possibility that resources can be transferred from one industry to another must have 
been somehow in the minds of both Otto and Helene Bauer, but they apparently took 
this transferability so much for granted that they failed to formulate it to counter the 
machine-candle argument of Luxcmburg-Sternbcrg. 

23 Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit., p. 25. 

M lhid., p. 27. 

Ibid., p. 191. In the introductory chapter of his book, Tugan-Baranovsky had com¬ 
piled schemes, after the pattern of the Marxian models, and one of them (scheme no. 2, 
pp. 21 f.j was intended to illustrate the effect of rapid accumulation. He had assumed 
transferability of resources without discussing the problem and had merely remarked that 
“changes in the distribution [ Eititcilung ] of social production ... are no easy matter, 
but here we are not interested in the process of change but merely in its result." Ibid., 
)). 22. He criticized ). Hobson, the same who inspired some of Lenin’s ideas on imperialism, 
fur assuming that the “abstention of the capitalists from the consumption of cotton goods 
will lead to the establishment of new cotton mills. This would be a very stupid line of 
action. . . . But if the capitalists are a little more intelligent, then they will not establish 
new cotton mills, but new machine factories, mines, coal mining shafts etc. The products 
of all these enterprises will be . . . used in the expanded production of the following year.” 
Ibid., pp. 191-192. 

Translated from Die A Cumulation des Kapitals, pp. 304-305; English ed., pp. 334 -335. 

‘‘ Rosa Luxemburg has taken over this term from Marx. For evidence of her own use, 
see Die A!{I{umtdalion des Kapitals, p. 311; English cd., p. 340; see also the quotation 
below, note 29 (from Anti{rittl(, p. 74), in which the concept, though not the term, is 
used. For the use of the term by Marx, see, for instance, Das Kapital, German 4th ed., II, 
pp. 416, 419; similar concept III:i, 235; Kerr cd., II, 512, 515. 

as Although Marx has not said much about the motives u'hich induce the individual 
entrepreneur to act contrary to the interests of the capitalist class through the introduction 
of machinery, it is clear that he sees the principal reason in the competitive struggle. See, 
for instance, Wage-Labour and Capital (1933), pp. 40 f. 

30 Rosa Luxemburg must have been vaguely aware that the theory of the tcmlential fall 
of the rate of profit can be used to show the conflict of capitalist class interest and the 
actions of the individual capitalist as part of Marx’s conception. She tries to counter this 
thought by describing the introduction of machinery as effected in the interest of the 
capitalist class as well as of the individual capitalist. To this end she uses the Marxian 
concept of "relative surplus value.” 

In Vol. I, chap, x of Das Kapital (chap, xii, Kerr ed.), Marx has explained that the 
labor cost of the means of subsistence and education will be reduced by technological im¬ 
provements. The resulting reduction of wages, inevitable under the labor-value theory if 
no compensating forces are at work, will cause surplus value to grow in relation to variable 
capital and, barring a further change in the Organic Composition, to total capital. The 
additional surplus value thus gained is called “relative surplus value" by Marx, in con¬ 
tradistinction to “absolute surplus value,” which is gained through the lengthening of the 
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working day. In vol. iii chap. 14, Marx mentions the creation of relative surplus value 
through technological innovations as a force counteracting and slowing down the fall of 
the rate of profit which is caused by the same innovations through their additional require¬ 
ments of constant capital. 

For Rosa Luxemburg, however, the creation of “relative surplus value” is not merely 
such a counteracting force but the motive for the introduction of machinery. “According 
to Marx,” she writes, “the production of ‘relative surplus value' ... is the only motive 
of the capitalist class in its entirety to promote technological progress in production, and 
the real objective result to which the competitive struggle of individual capitalists is un¬ 
consciously directed.” Anti\riti\, p. 74. According to Marx, as in reality, technological 
progress does not depend on actions of “the capitalist class in its entirety,” but on actions 
of individual entrepreneurs. The motives of the “capitalist class” have substantial reality 
only in regard to political action, not to business decisions. The owner of a spinning mill 
or the manager of an iron works, when introducing more powerful and efficient machinery, 
is certainly not motivated by the thought of thereby depressing money wages, since even 
on Marxian assumptions this effect could only be achieved if his actions were imitated by 
all industry. Among the “objective results” toward which the “competitive struggle of 
individual capitalists is unconsciously directed,” Marx believed to be not only the increase 
of relative surplus value but also the fatal tendency of the rate of profit to decline, and there¬ 
fore he would certainly have refused to recognize an essential harmony between the actions 
of the individual capitalists and the interests of the Gesarnt Capitalist. 

30 Tugan-Baranovsky, op. cit ., pp. 193-194. 

31 Actually, it was not capitalism but totalitarian communism that supplied the classical 
object lesson of expansion mainly for the sake of expansion. This experience has illustrated 
the important truth that the capitalist profit motive is not the only possible force that can 
create such a situation, and that the absence of power on the part of the consumers to 
counteract such tendencies will have the same effect whether rooted in economic or in 
political conditions. 

83 Sternberg, op. cit.. pp. 106 -107. 

33 Ibid., p. 1 ai. 

81 Ibid,, p. 126. 

36 As early as iHyvj, in her book against Bernstein, Rosa Luxemburg had written: “Marxist 
doctrine cannot only refute opportunism theoretically. It alone can explain opportunism as 
an historic phenomenon in the development of the party.” Rosa Luxemburg, Reform or 
Revolution (1937), p. 52. This statement, however, had then been a still unfulfilled pro¬ 
gram; about the origin of reformism she said no more than that the growth of socialism 
into a broad mass movement brought into it people of very diverse levels of insight, and 
thereby created a danger of two opposite temptations—“abandoning the mass character of 
the party or abandoning its final aim, falling into bourgeois reformism or into sectarianism, 
anarchism or opportunism.” 

30 Sternberg, op. cit., p. 262. 

87 Loc. cit. Schonzcit means technically a closed season for hunters, but can be used 
in the broader sense of protective period. 

Antxkritili, p. 70. 

“Sternberg, op. cit., p. 144. 

40 Communist Manifesto, L.I.D. ed., p. 72. 

47 She did not of course question the law of the tendential fall of the rate of profit; 
she merely refused to make it the basis of her breakdown theory. 

43 Antikritik, p. 38 n. 

43 "With the unfolding of the process, which expresses itself in the fall of the rate of 
profit, the mass of profit grows to immense proportions.” Translated from the German 3d 
ed. of Das Kapital, III:i, p. 225. Kerr ed., Ill, 286. This and similar contentions are dif¬ 
ficult to reconcile with the sober statement Marx makes in another passage: “Given the 
rate, the absolute mass which is added to the capital depends on its size in the beginning. 
But given the latter magnitude ... the rate of its growth depends on the rate of profit.” 
Ibid., p. 229; Kerr ed., Ill, 290. 

The period during which a falling rate of profit is still able to sustain a growth of the 
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profit mass can obviously be prolonged if the capitalists increase their rate of accumulation, 
that is, if they increase that percentage of profits which they save at the expense of the 
other which they consume. In the early phases of the concentration process, such a de¬ 
velopment appears likely: out of a $100,000 profit, more will probably be saved if the 
whole amount goes to a single capitalist than if it is received by three different capitalists 
in portions of $33,000 each. Marx seems to have relied on this fact, but its significance 
will be exhausted with the progress of concentration. There is no reason to assume that of 
$30,000,000 annual profit, received by a single company, a substantially higher percentage 
will be saved than of the same total amount received by three corporations in portions of 
$10,000,000 each. 

44 Translated from German 3d ed., Das Kapital, III:i, 240-241; Kerr ed., Ill, 303. 

Compare also the passage in which Marx refers to “the fear which the decline of the. 
profit rate has caused the English economists.” He mentions Ricardo specifically and says 
that the latter has merely a vague idea of the root of the development that causes him 
anxiety. “The phenomenon shows . . . the limits of capitalist production, its relativity, the 
fact that it is not an absolute, but merely an historical form of production, adapted to the 
material conditions of production in a particular, limited period of time.” Translated from 
German 3d ed., Das Kapital, III:i, p. 242; Kerr ed., 111:304-305. 

“On the surface, it may seem that the two versions of the breakdown theory are in¬ 
compatible. Has not Rosa Luxemburg maintained that there is too much profit to be 
“realized”? And does not any forecast of a capitalist collapse caused by the declining rate 
of profit assume that, in the end, there will not be enough profit? But Rosa Luxemburg 
docs not maintain that the total sum of profit is too large, although some of her state¬ 
ments might lead to this misinterpretation. Actually, her contention is only that one par¬ 
ticular part of total profit, namely, the accumulated profit of the consumer-goods industries, 
will become too large for the operation by which alone it could be turned into money. 
This idea can be reconciled with the proposition that the over-all figure of profit, in rcla 
tion to capital, will become too small to make further investment worth while to the 
capitalists. 

w Sternberg, op. cit., pp. 69 f. He also shows convincingly that Marx himself came close 
t<» using the tendential fall of the rate of profits as an explanation of colonialism. 

47 Ibid., p. 83. In context with the higher rate of profit, Sternberg mentions the creation 
of a greater surplus population through destruction of colonial handicrafts and peasant 
agriculture, as a similar advantage for capitalism, but deprecates this argument by adding 
that even in the old countries “capitalism can always create a surplus population since the 
demand for labor is not exerted by the whole capital but only by its variable factor.” 

“Henryk Grossmann, Das .4 Cumulations- und Zusammenhruehsgesets dcs fapitalistischcn 
Systems (1029). 

“Paul M. Swcezy contends “that the falling tendency of the rate of profit, while of 
course exhibited in Bauer’s scheme, has nothing whatever to do with Grossmann’s break¬ 
down theory, though numerous remarks made in the course of the work might lead to 
an opposite impression.” Paul M. Sweczy, The Theory of Capitalist Development (1942), 
p. 211 n. The truth is that Grossmann makes use of two factors, either of which, even if 
working in isolation from the other, would eventually produce a condition in which the 
available surplus value is insufficient to maintain both accumulation and the consumption 
of the capitalists. In combination, the two factors produce the result in a shorter space of 
time. There is no more point in denying that the declining rate of profit plays a decisive 
role in Grossmann’s theory than in maintaining that it is exclusively a dcclining-rate-of- 
profit theory and not based on the assumption of an increasing rate of accumulation. 

80 Except that, of course, accumulation will decline and finally stop in the last phase 
of the capitalist era, and will thereby initiate the death throes of the capitalist system. 

81 . . what causes the rising tendency of the organic composition of capital? The 
answer is that the price of labor power tends to rise under the stimulus of accumulation 
. . . and that this induces a continuous substitution of machines for labor power." Sweczy, 
op. cit., p. 212. 

“ Loc. cit. 

“Marx himself, it is true, uses a superficially similar argument in Vol. I, chap, xxiii 
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of Das Kapital (Kerr «!., chap, xxv) where he considers the possibility that rapid ac¬ 
cumulation creates such a demand for workers as to cause the wage level to rise. “Either 
the price of labor,” Marx writes, “continues to rise because its increase docs not interfere 
with the progress of accumulation. . . . Or, and this is the other alternative, accumulation 
lapses because the stimulus of gain is blunted. . . . But with its reduction the cause of its 
reduction, i.e., the disproportionality between capital and exploitable labor power, disappears. 
The mechanism of the capitalistic process of production, therefore, removes by its own 
action the obstacles which it temporarily creates.” Translated from Das Kapital, German 
7th ed„ I, pp. 583-584; Kerr ed., I, 670. Schumpeter, in Capitalism, Socialism and De¬ 
mocracy (194a), p. 31, n., makes the comment “that we should call that statement most 
un-Marxian if we happened to come across it in the work of another economist and that, 
as far as it is tenable, it greatly weakens the main drift of Marx’s argument." The same 
applies a fortiori to Sweczy’s position: Marx speaks of short-run fluctuations, Sweezv’s 
reasoning requires at least the possibility of a long-term drop of wages below the labor 
value of labor power, and of a long-run stoppage of accumulation. 

M "The general tendency of capitalist production is not to raise but to sink the average 
standard of wages." Karl Marx, Value, Price and Profit (1033), P- 62. Today, even most 
Marxists would refuse to support this contention; yet however wrong, this was the con¬ 
clusion which Marx drew from his observations in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Since he assumed the normal tendency of wages under capitalism to be downward, and 
the organic composition of capital to be rising, how could he have regarded rising wages 
as the condition of a growth of constant relative to variable capital? 

“Sweezy, op. cit., pp. 212-213. 

58 Therefore the gap (explained above, pp. 175 f.) between the “sociological” theory of 
capitalist doom, as prevalent in the Communist Manifesto, and the economic-breakdown 
theory as found in Capital, is not as wide as might appear at first sight. There remains, 
however, this essential difference: the “sociological” theory assumes not only that the 
poor are getting poorer, but also that the rich arc getting richer, whereas the economic 
theory, even in the form closest to the sociological argument, implies rather the op¬ 
posite. The sociological theory, because it does not refer to any factor that might make 
the upper classes too weak for resistance—even their dwindling numbers could be com¬ 
pensated by hiring of mercenaries or bribing voters—must attribute decisive importance to 
the strength of revolutionary action; the economic theory, which foresees a decay of the 
economy and difficulties even for the capitalists to maintain the flow of their incomes, 
leaves room for the possibility that resistance may be negligible and just enough force 
needed to push the debris out of the way of new growth. 

67 Der Kampf, XXII (June, 1929), pp. 270 f. 

“Helene Bauer, op. cit., p. 277. She speaks of the “rate of exploitation of labor power,” 
which is identical with the rate of surplus value, but the context, especially the immediately 
following quotation from Grossmann, makes clear that she wanted to speak of the rate 
of profit. 

“For another critique of Grossmann with interesting sidelights, see Hans Neisscr, “Das 
Gesetz der fallenden Profitrate als Krisen und Zusammenbruchsgcsetz,” Die Gesellschajt 
(1931), 72 f. 

“John Strachey, The Nature of Capitalist Crisis (1935). There is no reason to assume 
that Strachey knew either Grossmann or Sternberg. 

91 Ibid., p. 253. This quotation makes clear that Strachey combines an underconsumption 
theory of the evils of capitalism with the forecast of the latter’s doom through the falling 
rate of profit. With the exception of Grossmann (and Tugan-Baranovsky, if he is counted 
as a Marxist), all twentieth-century Marxists seem to have regarded the workers’ limited 
capacity to consume not only as a surface phenomenon of depressions—no dispute is pos¬ 
sible about this point—but also as one of the original causes of the difficulties of capitalism. 
The underconsumption theory seemed to fit the observable facts of the depression and also 
was easy to popularize and to combine with the practical demands of socialists. On the 
other hand, the underconsumption theory met with some counterarguments by nonsocialists 
which were not easy to refute and which appeared even more formidable before Keynes 
gave the “propensity to consume" an important place in his own theory. Furthermore, if 
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underconsumption is regarded as the decisive cause of difficulties, then it is hard to steer 
away from the thought that capitalism can be made to run smoothly by a sufficient supply 
of purchasing power—that is, by a purely monetary policy. 

The attempt to tic the theorem of the declining rate of profit together with the under¬ 
consumption theory goes back to Marx himself. He spoke of the "conflict” which "must 
continually ensue between the limited conditions of consumption on a capitalist basis and 
a production which forever tends to exceed its immanent barriers.” Capital, Kerr ed., 
Ill, 301; German 3d ed. III:i, 239. He found the general reason for this conflict in the 
fact that "expansion or contraction of production is determined ... by profit and by pro¬ 
portion of this profit to the employed capital . . . instead of being determined by the 
relations of production to social wants, to the wants of socially developed human beings.” 
Ibid., Kerr ed., HI, 303; German 3d ed. HI:i, 241. As the rate of profit declines with the 
rising Organic Composition of capital, the rate will periodically drop below the minimum 
expected by the capitalists, and the consequence will be depression; the latter, by reducing 
the value of assets, will for a time, in Marx’s opinion, raise the rate of profit above the 
level required for the operation of a capitalist economy. 

Marx's attitude toward the underconsumption theory, however, is ambivalent. The quoted 
passage and others in the same chapter xv of the third volume of Capital presuppose that 
in capitalism the limited purchasing power of the workers restricts the utilization of re¬ 
sources. But in a frequently cited passage of the second volume, Marx writes much in the 
vein of those orthodox economists who reject the underconsumption argument: “It is 
purely a tautology to say that crises are caused by the scarcity of solvent consumers, or of 
paying consumption. ... If any commodities are unsalable, it means that no solvent pur¬ 
chasers have been found for them. . . . But if one were to attempt to clothe this tautology 
with a semblance of a profounder justification by saying that the working class receive 
too small a portion of their own product, and the evil would be remedied by giving them 
a larger share of it, or raising their wages, we should reply that crises arc precisely al¬ 
ways preceded by a period in which wages rise generally and the working class actually 
get a larger share of the annual product intended for consumption.” Kerr ed., II, 475-476; 
Germ. 4th ed., II, 385-386. 

Joan Robinson has contended that "the falling rate of profit is a red herring across 
the trail and prevented Marx from running the theory of effective demand to earth.” 
Op. cit., p. 51. But the theory of the tendential fall of the rate of profit is essential to 
Marx’s philosophy of history, whereas the references to underconsumption have only 
shallower roots in his thinking. It would therefore be more appropriate to regard the 
latter elements as the source of confusion that prevented Marx from giving an even clearer 
picture of the consequences of a declining profit rate. 

“"In January, 1916, Vladimir Ilyich began writing his pamphlet on imperialism. . . . 
Ilyich attached tremendous importance to this question and was of the opinion that it was 
impossible to give a real, profound appraisal of the war without making completely clear 
the essence of imperialism, both on its economic and political sides.” Nadczhda Krupskaya, 
Memoirs of Lenin (1933), II, 175-176. 

“‘‘Imperialism, The Highest Stage of Capitalism," Collected Works, XIX, 154. 

84 "The capitalists . . . cannot help fighting if they are to preserve capitalism, because, 
without a forcible re-division of the colonies the new imperialist countries cannot obtain 
the privileges enjoyed by the older (and less powerful) imperialist powers.” Lenin, "Im¬ 
perialism and the Split in the Socialist Movement,” Collected Works, XIX, 345-346. The 
article belongs to those which are supplementary to the Imperialism pamphlet. The quoted 
passage, however, fails to explain why capitalism can only survive if the "new” imperialist 
powers are given their share of colonics, nor docs Lenin seem to have given such an ex¬ 
planation elsewhere or, on the other hand, to have modified his statement after the First 
World War when Germany, the outstanding "new” power, lost even such colonics as 
she had possessed and capitalism nevertheless continued to exist. 

“See "Imperialism, The Highest Stage of Capitalism,” Collected Works, XIX, 161 f. 

m Ibid., 195. 

87 Ibid., 195-196. 

"See Lenin’s preface to the Russian edition of 1920, Collected Works, XIX, 83. 
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”* Hilferding, op. fit., p. 472. 

70 Ibid., p. 471. 

71 Ibid., p. 473. 

78 Ibid., p. 474. The book ends with sentences reminiscent of the Communist Manifesto 
and some passages of Capital: "Finance capital in its perfection signifies the highest degree 
of economic and political power in the hands of the capitalistic oligarchy. ... At the 
same time the dictatorship of the capitalistic rulers of one country is becoming more in¬ 
compatible with the interests of other countries, and, in each country, the rule of capital 
is becoming ever more irreconcilable with the interests of the masses which finance capital 
simultaneously exploits and calls to arms. Through the tremendous clash of hostile interests 
the dictatorship of the capital magnates finally turns into the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
Ibid., p. 476. 

“Hilferding argues that ‘‘the proletariat cannot become the beneficiary of the collapse 
to which imperialist policy must lead” except if the workers have previously "conducted a 
continuous struggle against this policy.” Even more interesting is his statement (p. 471) 
that the "forces which revolutionize the masses of the people” as a consequence of im¬ 
perialism "cannot be made to serve the purpose of a transformation of the economy unless 
the class which is to create the new society anticipates in its consciousness this whole policy 
and its inevitable results.” Thus the socialists arc to fight imperialism while at the same 
time advocating a social order of which imperialism is a historically necessary antecedent. 

74 He acknowledges his debt to Hilfcrding as well as to J. A. Hobson, the author of 
Imperialism, a Study (1002). By his advocacy of the right of self-determination for small 
nations, for instance in his criticism of the "Junius” pamphlet of Rosa Luxemburg, in his 
article "A Caricature of Marxism” and other writings (all printed in Collected Worlds, 
XIX), Lenin added new notes to the thoughts of Hilferding anti other opponents of a 
pro-imperialist policy for the socialists. 

76 Sternberg’s and Grossmann's books had of course not yet appeared. 

7e What it says on this subject is found in Collected Worl{s, XIX, 175 -178. 

77 Ibid; p. 337 . 

'-'Ibid., p. 338. 

™ Ibid., p. 346. Similarly in the article “A Caricature of Marxism and ‘Imperial Economism,’ ” 
ibid., p. 242. 
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1 See p. 205. 

* Edward Bellamy, Looking Backward, 2000-18X7 (1042). 

I Ibid., pp. 197-198. 

4 Ibid., p. 70. 

8 Ibid., p. 67. 

9 Ibid., p. 68. 

7 Ibid., p. 150. 

8 Ibid., p. 149. 

* Ibid., p. 155. 

“William Morris, News from Nowhere (1890). 

II La Revue Socialiste, XXII (1895), 14.3-144. 

. today, when a particular type of work is undersupplied ( delaisse ), workers must 
be attracted to it by a raise in remuneration. There is no reason why a government-owned 
'industry should not use the same means. If some fatiguing and repugnant jobs do not 
find enough applicants, the remuneration will be increased.” Ibid., p. ip. Some inequality 
is also bound to result from a premium on technological progress as proposed by Jaurcs. 
If a group of workers, cooperatively producing some commodity under the supervision of 
the national authorities, introduces technical innovations which will reduce the costs, they 
will gain a special advantage; for the prices permitted by the supervising authorities will be 
calculated on the basis of costs in processes of average efficiency, whereas this particular 
group has attained better-than-average cost economy. 

“"Marx, who has deducted his theory of value primarily from the industrial system, 
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which is the prevailing system under capitalism, has been right in slating that the value 
of a product was determined by the quantity of labor which it contains. As to the values 
which seem to be outside the industrial and human sphere and to belong to a natural 
order and prehuman system, as for instance certain soils of spontaneous fertility or certain 
minerals of special richness and superior utility, their value is determined by society through 
analogy with the industrial and human system. The excess value which land of extreme 
fertility possesses over land of medium quality is determined by the amount of tillage, 
additional topsoil and fertilizer (all of them in the last instance meaning additional labor) 
that will make it possible to obtain an equal product from medium land.” Ibid., p. 155. 
Jaures not only fails to see the full extent of the problem—it is not merely a matter of 
determining the value of exceptional land, but of all but the marginal land—but also his 
contention that these cases belong to a “natural order and prehuman system” is beside the 
point: his explanation that the value of nonlabor products is determined “through analogy” 
with that of labor products docs nothing to save the labor-value theory. It is usually pos¬ 
sible to express the value of intramarginal gifts of nature in terms of labor saved, just as 
it is sometimes possible to express the value of particularly efficient labor in terms of capital 
saved, and there is nothing to prevent us from using the value of a unit of labor as 
our unit for general value measurement; such procedure is just as legitimate as for the 
same purpose using the value of a unit of land of a particular description, or the value of 
a unit of a particular consumer good, or the value of a unit of gold. Yet the choice of our 
measuring unit says nothing about the nature of what we measure, just as the definition 
of a cubic inch tells nothing about the nature of space. The possibility of expressing the 
value of superior land by the saving of labor as compared with the production of the 
same value product on average land does not answer the question of why the product of 
the superior land, in spite of the investment of less labor, may have the same or greater 
value than that of the inferior land, and this latter circumstance forces us to recognize 
that some factor other than expenditure of labor must be responsible for the determina¬ 
tion of value. 

14 Jaures uses the expression remuneration du travail, which, literally, means remunera¬ 
tion of labor. The following text, however, makes it clear that remuneration of labor is 
not to remain the same under socialism but is to be increased through pay for “surplus 
labor” in the Marxian sense. What remains the same is the amount of value transmitted 
to the product through each hour of labor spent on its production, and the monetary ex¬ 
pression of this value. Although the term “value of labor” is open to some objections 
from the Marxian point of view to which Jaures is trying to conform, it has been used 
in the translation for lack of a better one. 

18 Ibid., p. 155. 
u lbid., pp. 155-156. 

17 Ibid., p. 153. 

™lbid., pp. 140-141. 

1# Mordecai Ezekiel, Jobs for All through Industrial Expansion (1939). 

“Jaures, op. cit., p. 154. 
n Ibid., p. 137. 
a Ibid., pp. 137-138. 
n lbid„ p. 136. 
u lbtd., p. 136, 

m lbid., p. 138. To call Louis Blanc’s system “authoritarian and dictatorial” requires a 
use of these terms different from the one which prevails today. 

“Dr. Karl Ballod, Der Zu\un]tsstaat. Originally published in 1898 under the pseudonym 
Atlanticus; 2d ed. (1919). 

91 Ibid., p. 49. 

"Karl Kautsky, Am Tage nach der Sozialen Revolution. American cd. as Part II of 
The Social Revolution. Translated by A. M. and May Wood Simons (1902). The quota¬ 
tions are taken from the 1905 reprint. 

"Op. cit., p. 129. 
n lbid., p. 130. 

81 Ibid., p. 133. About the ideas of Marx and Engels on this point, and differing opinions 
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among Marxists after the First World War, see pp. ooo f. In that latter period, in the 
face of the contention by Ludwig von Mises that socialism was unable to develop a value 
system and would therefore be doomed to irrationality, Kautsky modified his attitude and 
wrote: “We may . . . anticipate that the law of value would on the whole assert itself 
in a socialist society.” Karl Kautsky, The Labour Revolution (1925), p. 269. 

“Kautsky, Social Revolution, p. 133. 

“ Ibid., p. 136. 

“ Ibid., pp. 137 f. 

“ Ibid., pp. 145-146. 

“ Ibid., pp. 146-147. 

“For a rather incomplete and supercritical, but still informative, survey of utopias in that 
period, see Ballod, op. cit., pp. 41 f. In English literature, probably the best known of the 
twentieth-century utopias is H. G. Wells, A Modern Utopia (1905). The chapter on eco¬ 
nomic organization gives only a rough sketch. On the continent, the books by Joseph 
Popper-Lynkeus, Die allgemeine Nahrpflieht als Lasting der sozialen Frage (1912) and 
Theodor Hcrtzka, Freiland (1890), American ed.: Freeland (1891), attracted more attention. 
The former expounds the idea that everybody should have the duty to work a stipulated 
number of years for the community and in return would receive the necessities for the 
rest of his life; the basic concept, therefore, is the same as with Bellamy and Ballot!. 
Hcrtzka was essentially a land reformer who believed that with the abolition of the ‘‘soil 
monopoly” the social evils would disappear. 

“Although guild socialism can well be described as revolutionary syndicalism minus 
revolution, it must not be assumed that this British movement was essentially an intel¬ 
lectual reflection of the syndicalist concepts as imported from France. As Niles Carpenter 
wrote, ‘‘most of the main ideas of guild socialism must have become well matured in the 
minds of its founders before syndicalism became a force in British Socialist politics.” Guild 
Socialism (1922), p. 79. As early as 1906, A. I. Penty published Restoration of the Guild 
System. The term “guild socialism” was first used in 1912. Carpenter, op. cit., p. 94. 

“Thomas Carlyle, Collected Works, XI (1869), 339 f. 

40 The emphasis on medieval tradition was not equally strong with all Guild Socialists. 
It was strongest with Penty, but G. D. H. Cole was looking forward rather than back¬ 
ward, and did not believe that the present could borrow any institutions from the past 
without major modifications. The comparison between modern trade unions and medieval 
guilds is much older than guild socialism, and not necessarily connected with the glorifica¬ 
tion of the Middle Ages. In 1871, for instance, Lujo Brentano, who was anything but a 
medievalist in sympathy, gave his famous book on the English trade unions the title, 
Workers' Guilds of our Present Age. 

41 “Mr. Hobson and his supporters were firm in their insistence on state sovereignty in 
the economic as well as in other spheres. . . . Theoretically, they claimed for the State an 
unlimited authority; but actually they wanted it to intervene considerably less than those 
of us who desire to place a strict limitation upon its theoretical sphere of authority.” 
G. D. H. Cole, Self-government in Industry (1920). p. 5. 

43 S. G. Hobson, National Guilds and the State (1920), pp. 140-141. 

“Hobson suggests a joint session of Parliament and the Guild Congress, but speaks only 
of mutual persuasion, not of decision by vote. 

“In the 1930’s, Cole had developed into an advocate of central control of economic life, 
although he still wanted it to be modified by a sort of workers’ self-government. In his 
Economic Planning (1935), he makes interesting suggestions for a balance of centralization 
and decentralization in the future society. See especially pp. 339 f. 

45 C. D. H. Cole, Guild Socialism Restated (1920), p. 122. 

“‘‘We can, then, safely assume that not only will the present political machine lose its 
economic and civil functions to new bodies, but that the task of coordinating these func¬ 
tions will also pass out of its hands. It will thus, at the least, ‘wither away’ to a very con¬ 
siderable extent, and I have no hesitation in saying that, in my belief, it will disappear 
altogether, cither after frontal attack or by atrophy following upon dispossession of its 
vital powers. Conceivably, some fragments of it may linger as formal instruments of the 
new society.” Ibid., 123. 

47 Ibid., pp. 88-89. 
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iH Ibid., p. 12 4. Cole* mentions, as a second reason, that the state is traditionally an instru¬ 
ment of class domination, while the new commune would represent a classless society. 

<9 Cole shows a definite preference for local over national government. He suggests that 
in a guild society “the point of maximum intensity (of social and political life) would be 
local and regional," and that "in its fundamental character, Guild Society must be envisaged 
even more as a local than as a national or international partnership of producer and con¬ 
sumer, or service-rcnilerer and service-receiver." Cole, Self-government in Industry, p. 8. 
The preference seems to originate from the fear that a large organization is likely to 
become lifeless and oppressive toward the individual. It is worth noticing that Cole, the 
protagonist of guild socialism, has this mistrust of the big organization in common with 
the anarchists. A. J. Penty shows a similar sentiment. Carpenter, op. cit., pp. 269-270. 

“"Cole, Guild Socialism Restated, pp. 139-140. 

Ibid., pp. 156-157. 

“ a For the intrusion of the soviet idea into guild socialism, see Carpenter, op. cit., pp. 
129 f. Cole made an attempt to distinguish between the soviet idea and bolshevism as a 
political movement. In his belief, the "Soviet form of social structure" rests "on the idea 
that communal organization ought to be based throughout upon the principle of free as¬ 
sociation. Finding itself in conflict with the capitalist organization of society, it adopts in 
certain cases the ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ as a temporary expedient, but such a dicta¬ 
torship is no part of the soviet organization, though its temporary adoption is a part of 
Bolshevik doctrine. In fact, the Soviet idea is the Guild idea, or at least has very much 
in common with it. It cannot be too clearly understood that there is no essential con¬ 
nection between the soviet form of organization and Bolshevism. Bolsheviks will favor 
Soviets as a means to the temporary dictatorship of the proletariat; but soviets may also 
find favour with many people who are in no sense Bolsheviks." Cole, Self-government in 
Industry, p. 22. 

“However, Penty was greatly concerned with currency questions before there was any 
influence of the Douglas propaganda on guild socialism. In "Guilds versus Socialism," 
The Guildsman (April, 1919), he urged (p. 5) that "the regulation of currency should be 
the central aim of the Guilds. The regulation of currency by means of the maintenance of 
the Just Price was the aim of the Medieval Guilds, and it should be the aim of the re- 
wved ones . . . for we shall be defeated if we ignore the problem of currency. . . . Regu¬ 
late currency and the profiteer is strangled." 

“The German Bauhiitte, a cooperative movement of building trade workers, operated 
successfully in the interwar period. 

“Eduard Heimann, history of Economic Doctrines (1945), p. 48. 

“Leon Walras, Elements d'economic politique pure, 4th cd. (1900), p. 8. 

67 Ibid., pp. 8-9. 

“ Ibid., p. 26. 

“ Ibid., p. 29. Pure economics is defined as “the theory of exchange value and of exchange.” 
*' Ibid., p. 35. 

ttl Ibid., p. 36. The latter part of this distinction seems to have been inspired by the cele¬ 
brated passage in John Stuart Mill’s principles: "The laws and conditions of the production 
of wealth partake of the character of physical truths. There is nothing optional or arbitrary 
in them. Whatever mankind produce, must be produced in the modes and under the con¬ 
ditions imposed by the constitution of external things and by the inherent properties of 
their own bodily and mental structure. Whether they like it or not, their productions will 
be limited by the amount of their previous accumulation, and that being given, it will 
be proportionate to their energy, their skill, the perfection of their machinery and their 
judicious use of the advantages of combined labor. Whether they like it or not, a double 
quantity of labour will not raise, on the same land, a double quantity of food, unless some 
improvement takes place in the processes of cultivation. Whether they like it or not, the 
unproductive expenditure of individuals will pro tanto tend to impoverish the community, 
and only their productive expenditure will enrich it. . . . We cannot alter the ultimate 
properties either of matter or mind, but can only employ those properties more or less suc¬ 
cessfully, to bring about the events in which we arc interested. 

"It is not so with the distribution of wealth. That is a matter of human institution solely. 
The things once there, mankind, individually or collectively, can do with them as they 
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like ... in die social state, in every state except total solitude, any disposal whatever of 
them can only take place by the consent of society, or rather of those who dispose of its 
active force. Even what a person has produced by his individual toil, unaided by anyone, 
he cannot keep, unless by the permission of society. . . . The distribution of wealth, there¬ 
fore, depends on the laws and customs of society.” John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political 
Economy. People’s edition (1869), p. 123. 

This passage has been put at the head of the presentation of socialist theory by Eduard 
Heimann in his article “Literature on the Theory of a Socialist Economy,” Social Research, 
VI (i939)» 88, which is the best introduction into recent analyses of the problems of a 
socialist society, and which has largely been used as a guide in writing the present chapter. 

" Walras, op. cit., p. 31. 

63 Ibid., pp. 216 f. 

“Walras was the first economist to elaborate clearly the concept of general market equi¬ 
librium, and this is usually regarded as his most important contribution to economic theory. 
Since without this concept it would have been impossible to work out the production 
equations, the idea of a general equilibrium was also indispensable for Walras’s role as 
a precursor of modern socialist theory. 

“The equations arc not actually in this form contained in the Elements d’economic 
politique pure; they are given here in a simplified form. Walras uses the term numeraire 
rather than money to make clear that the concept of a measure of value is different from 
that of a medium of exchange, however frequently the same commodity may serve both 
functions. Sec op. cit., pp. 154-155. 

06 Etudes d'economic politique appliquee. 2d ed. (1936), pp. qqy fT., esp. pp. 469 fT. 

07 « *p r i cc » ... i n the narrower sense of ‘the money for which a material thing, a service, 
or a privilege can be obtained,’ is simply a special kind of ‘price’ in the wider sense of 
‘the terms on which alternatives are offered to us’; and to consider whether a thing is 
worth the price that is asked for it. is to consider whether the possession of it is more to 
be desired than anything we can have instead of it. and whether it will compensate us 
for everything we must take along with it.” Philip H. Wick steed, The Common Sense oj 
Political Economy (1910); 1935 ed., I, 28. 

“Walras has often expressed his sympathy for the socialists, for instance in his preface 
to Etudes d‘economic sociale (2d ed., 1936, p. viii), where he asserts that “socialism and 
liberalism are concepts which in no way exclude each other”; or in his defense of socialism 
in the introductory chapter of the same volume (“Socialisme et Liberalisme,” pp. 3 f.; also 
“Theorie generale de la societe,” ibid., pp. 72-73). But between Walras and the socialists 
was not merely a difference of opinion on substantive matters but also—as he saw it—on 
method. 

“Walras gives the following summary of his views on these points: “The state, owner 
of the land, lives on the revenue from the land, and will use part of it to defray the current 
expenses of public services and the rest for capital improvements in the public interest. 
The state will not float any loans. ... It is futile to try to provide adequate revenue for 
the state once the social wealth has been permitted to become individual property; for 
just as the individual has no right to the land, to the ground rent (la rente et le fermage ), 
so the state has no right over the personal abilities, to the labor and the wage. The state 
has also no right over capital, no claim to profit or interest which have grown out of labor; 
it has a right only to such capital as has been created by the state itself out of rent.” Etudes 
d’economic politique appliquee, p. 471. 

It is worth noticing that Walras tries to draw a dividing line between the “rights” of the 
state and those of the individual—these "rights” apparently to be understood in the sense 
of natural law. But what fundamental rights can the state have in relation to the individual, 
if its whole reason for existence is only the service which it renders to the individual—and 
who, today, would deny that presupposition? On the other hand, if the presupposition is 
accepted, can there be any narrower limit to the proper functions of the state than that 
of its usefulness to the individual? The survival of the natural-law concept with a writer 
otherwise as modern as Walras is remarkable. 

70 ttudes d’economic politique appliquee, p. 476. 

71 Franz Oppenheimer, like Walras, believed that the essential aims of socialism could 
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be reached by the* abolition of land monopoly (which he called Bodensperre ): if workers 
had a possibility of becoming settlers, they would not accept industrial employment unless 
granted the "full product of labor," and thus surplus value would come to an end. The 
settlement program, Oppenheimer thought, could best be carried out by the formation of 
agricultural producer cooperatives. He helped to organize several such settlements in Ger¬ 
many, and was the intellectual author of the kibbuzim in Palestine. 

Oppenheimer's contribution to socialist thought, however, was not confined to his land- 
reform ideas; the more important part of that contribution grew out of his role as a re¬ 
generator of economic theory in Germany. Around the turn of the century he was one 
of the few German economists whose interest in theoretical analysis was not overshadowed 
by their concern for empirical research. He was as much a social reformer as the em¬ 
piricists who proudly called themselves the “historico-cthical school" and also were dubbed 
Kathcdersozialisten , and at the same time he was a skillful practitioner and effective teacher 
of analytical methods. He thus counteracted the widespread identification of theoretical in¬ 
terest with laisser jaire economics. Hy refuting, through his own work, the idea that every 
social scientist who is not essentially a laissez jaire man must either be a Marxist or a pure 
empiricist, Oppenheimer has indirectly contributed to the emergence of a new socialist 
theory by such works as: Die Siedlungsgenossenschajt. Versuch einer positiven Oberwindung 
des Konununisinus durch Lrisung des Genossenschaftsproblems und dcr Agrarfrage (An at¬ 
tempt to overcome communism by solving the problems of cooperative organization and of 
agriculture), (1896); Grossgrundcigentum und Soziale Trage (1898); Die soziale Frage 
und der Sozialismus, cine Auseinandersctzung mit der marxistischen Thcorie (A critical 
discussion of Marxist theory) (1913); Wert und Kapitalprofit (1916). 

In addition to these publications in the field of economics, Oppenheimer published a 
major work in sociology: System der Soziologie (1922 1926). This latter work includes 
his previous book Der Staat (1907). 

73 Jean dc Colins was a Belgian nobleman, whose basic views arc best expressed by his 
statement: "it is necessary to abolish bourgeoisisme and the proletariat in order that there 
be only one class, mankind; that it is necessary to attach the interests of all to the land; 
that it is necessary, on penalty of social death, that the land become collective property." 
L'liconomic politique, source des revolutions el des atopies pretendues socialistes (1856), 
I, 110. 

'■’Friedrich \on Wirser, Der natiirlithe Wert (1889), p. fm. 

74 Ibid., p. SO- 
Ibid., p. 70. 

,fl4 ‘I will imagine the communist state to be a perfect state. . . . Natural value shall 
be the value as it would be recognized by a completely unified commonwealth completely 
governed by rrason." Ibid., p. 60. To this sentence he adds a footnote: "The question of 
whether such a commonwealth could exist or might some day exist does not concern us. 
Wc arc merely using the concept of such a society which is an excellent device to sum¬ 
marize all that would remain of our present economy if we abstracted from the existence 
of private property and of all those disturbances which follow from human imperfections. 
Tacitly most theoreticians, especially those of the classical school, have made the same ab¬ 
stractions. . . . Many a theoretician has written the value theory of communism without 
knowing it, and has thereby missed writing the value theory of the present society.” 

77 Eugen von Bbhm-Bawcrk, Positive Theorie des Kapitals (1909), I, 581. 

78 hoc. cit. 

79 Ibid., I, 583. 

"Ibid., I, 580. 

81 hoc. cit . 

"Ibid., I, 586. 

88 Friedrich Kleinwiichter, "Die Lchre vom Grenznutzcn und das sogenanntc Zurechnungs- 
problem dcr Wiener nationalbkonomischen Schulc," Jahrbiichcr fur Nationalb^onomie und 
Statistic, series III, LIX:2 (1920), p. 99. Similarly Rudolf Stolzmann, Die soziale Kategorie 
in der Vol\swirtschajtslehre (1896) and Der Zwecl{ in der Volkswirtschaft (1909); Michael 
Tugan-Baranowsky, Soziale Theorie der Verteilung (1913). 

“Eugen von Bbhm-Bawcrk, "Macht odcr dkonomisches Gcsetz?" Zeitschrijt fiir Volk‘ 
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swirtschaft, Sozialpolitic und Verwaltung (1914), XXIII, 205 f. The literal translation 
“Political Power or Economic Law?” is not entirely true to the meaning because the Ger¬ 
man term Macht includes labor-union pressure, lockouts, etc., just as much as strictly po¬ 
litical means. The English term “control,” however, which has been used in a translation 
by John R. Metz, is even less satisfactory. Control or Economic Lau>, translated by John R. 
Metz (1931). 

“John Bates Clark, The Distribution of Wealth (1920), p. 6. The distinction has been 
even more lucidly presented by Bdhm-Bawerk: “Functional distribution decides how the 
individual factors participating in production arc rewarded tor their productive functions 
—without regard to the person who has exercised that function. . . . Functional distribu¬ 
tion thus shows us the splitting up of the total national product into the great categories 
of wage, ground rent, rent on capital and entrepreneur’s profit. Personal distribution, on 
the other hand, shows us the magnitude of the portions of the national product as acquired 
by individual persons, irrespective of the functions through which they receive them and 
also regardless of whether they obtain their portion through one single function or through 
several or many functions simultaneously performed.” Bdhm-Bawerk, Macht oder okpno- 
m'tsches Gesetz?, pp. 209-210. 

"Ibid., p. 270. 

1,7 “He wanted to be merely a research worker ( wolltc nttr Forscher sein). In his garden, 
no leaf is moved by the storms of politics.” Joseph Schumpeter, “Das wissenschaftliche 
Lebenswerk Eugen von Bdhm-Bawerks," Zeitschrift fiir Volhjwirtschaft, Sozialpolitic und 
Verwaltung, XXIII (1914), 470. 

“This was clearly seen by Schumpeter when he wrote: “For the moral and political 
judgment, it is true, this argument is irrelevant, for the socialist state would find a different 
use for its ‘gain through exploitation.*” Ibid., p. 520. Although Bdhm-Bawerk himself 
had said that the socialist community might use its revenue from interest for paying extra 
benefits to the workers, he has nowhere explicitly conceded that the character of interest 
as a purely economic and not a historical-legal category was irrelevant for the moral and 
political judgment. The reader of cither the Positive Theorie or Macht oder ul(onomisches 
Gesetz? must get the impression that Bdhm-Bawerk attributed not only analytical but also 
moral and political significance to his theory. 

89 J. B. Clark, op. cit., p. 8. 

90 Ibid., p. 10. 

81 Ibid., p. 7. 

“Clark’s ideas on socialism have been further expounded in a lecture, published as a 
booklet: Social Justice without Socialism (1914). 

“Gustav Cassel, The Theory of Social Economy (1932). The first edition (in German) 
appeared in 1918. 

81 Ibid. (Am. ed.), pp. 131-132. 

"ibid., p. 8. 

98 Ibid ., p. 85. 

97 Ibid., p. 132. 

*Loc. cit. The passage continues: “Such a society is known as ‘socialistic.’ The name is 
thus used to indicate a closed exchange economy in which the whole of production is 
directed solely by and for the society itself through some ultimate state authority ap¬ 
pointed for the purpose, all the material factors of production being the property of society, 
but in which there is still freedom of occupation and consumption to the extent to which 
this is essential in an exchange economy.” 

"Ibid., pp. 256-259, 

100 Ibid., p. 258. 

101 Ibid., p. 363. 

loi Loc. cit, 

109 To what extremes Cassel is prepared to go in opposing any measure that might inter¬ 
fere with the equilibrating function of pricing is shown by the following passage: “Even 
in a socialist state any attempt to supplement low earnings must necessarily make it easier 
for the lowest workers to remain in inferior employment, and this will make the market 
still worse, and wages will be further reduced.” Ibid., p. 365. Consequently, Cassel con- 
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demns any attempt to supplement low wages out of public contributions (loc. cit.). Not 
only the wording but also the logic of this argument include in its target any welfare benefits 
to workers who cannot earn enough to support their families. 

104 Loc. cit. 

106 The article by Barone, discussed below, pp. 1633 f. 

100 Cassel, op. cit., p. 133. 

107 See Bbhm-Bawerk, Positive Theorie, pp. 357 f. 

“"Vilfredo Pareto was Walras’s successor in the Lausanne chair and also in the intellectual 
leadership of what was often called the Lausanne school. He believed that economic laws 
applied to socialism as well as to a market economy, and that socialism was not fundamentally 
incapable of determining correct prices as a guide of rational action. But in his opinion any 
attempt at pricing in a socialist order would meet with almost insuperable practical difficulties, 
which would make socialism an inferior economic system. To this extent Pareto’s views on the 
subject can be stated with certainty, but the picture may well be incomplete. Pareto’s opinions 
on socialism are dispersed over three major works: Cours d’economic politique (1896-1897); 
Les Systcmes socialities (1902); Manuel d'economic politique (1909); to glue these opinions 
together would require a monograph which is still to be written. In the absence of such 
preparatory analysis, there is no point in trying to as.sess Pareto’s role in the history of 
socialist thought. 

Reprinted in English translation in Friedrich A. von Hayek (ed.), Collectivist Eco¬ 
nomic Planning. Critical Studies on the Possibilities of Socialism by N. G. Pierson, L. von 
Miscs, G. Halm, E. Barone (1935), pp. 245 f. 

1,0 These examples are not in the original but given here for purposes of illustration. 
The highly concentrated, mathematical form of presentation was undoubtedly responsible 
lor the relatively small attention which the article received in a period in which mathe¬ 
matical economics was an even more esoteric science than it is at present. 

111 Barone, op. cit., p. 269. 

""Barone’s reasoning contains some implied assumptions which would at least not be 
unanimously accepted by present-day economists, especially that, other things being equal, 
a higher rate of interest always leads to more saving. These points of difference, however, 
are irrelevant to the present discussion. 

1.3 See Barone, op. cit., p. 270. 

1.4 Ibid., pp. 271 f. 

" r ’Since later writers also failed to develop this point, Barone’s omission would seem 
hardly astounding, if Pareto had not already mentioned anticipatory estimates by the au¬ 
thorities of a socialist state and discussed the question of whether such estimates could be 
usefully substituted for those of speculators. Cours d economic politique, II, 245-246. Pareto’s 
negative answer is unconvincing, and just for that reason Barone might have felt induced 
to discuss the matter further. 

11 fl Barone, op. cit., p. 289. 

117 “I do not write for or against collectivism. I assume it to be established in a certain 
social group and I propose to establish certain general lines of the solution which the 
Ministry of Production ought to give to the vast problem with which it is faced.” Ibid., p. 245. 

1,8 Neurath, [or a short time in 1919, was commissioner for socialization in the State 
of Saxony. At the end of March, just before the establishment of the Bavarian soviet re¬ 
public, the Bavarian government appointed him president of its Central Economic Office, 
an agency in charge of socialization. After the defeat of the insurrection, the office was 
abolished and Neurath, whose attitude toward the soviet republic was regarded as unduly 
sympathetic—although he was not a Communist—was sentenced to prison but received a 
pardon. 

See Otto Neurath, Durch die Kriegswirtschaft zur Naturalwirtschaft (1919), p. 216. 

180 Neurath, op. cit., p. 217. 

m Loc. cit . 

“■Next to Neurath's writings, those by Wissell and Mocllcndorff (sec p. 843 f.) also played 
some role in stimulating opposition, particularly because the essentially functionalist char¬ 
acter of these proposals was often overlooked. 

m Max Weber’s criticism was almost exclusively directed against the proposals of a 
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moneyless economy; only the following passage applies to the problem of accounting in 
a socialist system using money prices: “The formal ‘rationality’ «l money calculation de¬ 
pends on specific material conditions . . . especially . . . upon the struggle on the market 
of (at least-relativcly) autonomous economic units.” Max Weber, Wirtschajt und Gcsellschaft 
(1922), p. 58. 

134 Ludwig von Mises, Socialism (1936). German original, Die Gemeinwirtschajt (1922). 
The guiding ideas had first been formulated in an article, “Die Wirtschaftsrechnung im 
sozialistischen Gemeinwesen,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschajt, XLVII (1920), 86 f. 

Mises’s book was not, strictly speaking, a reply to Neurath’s; it might have been written 
if the latter had not appeared. But there was at least this casual relationship; Neurath’s 
book was the strongest defense of the tendency to direct economic processes by administra¬ 
tive order on the basis of strictly physical considerations—a tendency which had reached 
its climax during the war. Mises’s book was to a high degree a hostile reaction to this 
Kriegssozialism ns. 

J2B His principal work in that period was Theoric des Gcldes und der Umlaufsmit/el 
(1912), which in German economic science represented a counterweight to Georg Friedrich 
Knapp’s Staatliche Theorie des Geldes (1905). Knapp had maintained that money is a 
creation of law, and consequently of the state. Against this legalistic doctrine, Mises pro¬ 
posed a sociological explanation: money is a creation of custom and social convenience. 
This idea was sound enough, but in the monetary field, as in others, Mises went to ex¬ 
tremes: in the name of economic individualism, he condemned even the note-issuing privilege 
of modern central banks and contended that “free banking” with obligatory convertibility 
of bank notes was the best preventive of dangerous credit expansion. See especially his 
Geldwertstabilisicrung und Konjunl{turpohti\ (1928). Even before the “Keynesian revolu¬ 
tion,” Mises found little support for this proposition among contemporary economists, ex¬ 
cept that the “100% money” movement in the United States was motivated by a similar idea. 

130 Mises, Socialism, p. 114. 

527 Until recent times, calculation in units was also perhaps less necessary—in addition to 
being impossible—in warfare, because the number of different moves that had to be con¬ 
templated at the same time was not so great here as in economic decisions, but this argu¬ 
ment is losing weight with the increasing complexity of military technique. As this com¬ 
plexity grows, partial calculation in units is introduced into warfare, especially on the cost 
side: comparison of the anticipated sacrifices in men, planes, etc. plays a great role in the 
choice of strategic objectives in modern war; so do comparisons of requirement of tonnage, 
motor fuel, and other implements. 

'“"Not every economic decision, and especially not every decision in economic policy 
can be made after calculation of prospective costs and gains; sometimes, not even a rough 
estimate is possible. But this experience simply means that if—due to pressure of time, 
lack of information, and the limited calculating ability of the human mind—you cannot 
do what would be ideally effective, you do the best you can with the means available, and 
if success is a matter of competition and your rival is no better equipped than yourself, jou 
may still accomplish your purpose. 

130 Mises, Socialism, p. 114. 

180 Ibid., p. 115. He refers to a book by Franz Cuhel, Zur Lehre von den Bedurjnisscn 
(1908) for the details of the argument. The statement that “the worth of two units of 
a given commodity is not twice as great as one” does not sustain the contention that 
utility is not measurable. The latter proposition merely requires that the change in utility 
which follows from a given increase in quantity be expressible as a determinate function 
of that increase, not that the function be one of direct proportionality. Therefore, if after 
a doubling of the stock we ascertain through observation that its utility has grown to one 
and a half of what it was before the change, we have measured utility just as much as 
if we had been able to say that the utility, like the quantity, has doubled. 

131 A socialist calculation system would have to count units of social utility, and there¬ 
fore requires not only measurability but also interpersonal comparability of utility—some¬ 
thing very different. It may seem at first that this second requirement cannot be met. If 
A and B, each for himself, can express in cardinal numbers the proportions in which various 
commodities arc useful to them, these figures will not by themselves enable us to say that 
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A finds a particular quantity of a particular good n times as useful as does B. Such inter¬ 
personal comparisons require a yardstick to relate the satisfaction derived by B from all 
goods in his possession. (Let this be called aggregate satisfaction.) Psychology cannot supply 
us with such a yardstick. It cannot compare the intensity of feelings—joys and pains— 
of different individuals, and if it could, the result would not necessarily be relevant to the 
question of how much weight should be given to A's aggregate satisfaction in relation to 
B' s when social utility is counted—in other words, what seems the desirable ratio of their 
incomes. But where psychology fails us, we can resort to ethics. “Given the ethical prin¬ 
ciple according to which incomes are to be distributed, the marginal welfare per ‘dollar’ 
for different households necessarily is the same in the light of this principle when the dis¬ 
tribution is realized.” Abram Bergson, “Socialist Economics” in Howard Ellis, A Survey of 
Contemporary Economics, p. 418. In somewhat less technical language: when we have the 
income distribution which in our judgment is right, then we can treat the various demands 
of the many individual households as if they were demands of one general or social house¬ 
hold, and each individual marginal utility is at the same time a social marginal utility. 

Although the question of what is the right distribution of income requires an ethical judg¬ 
ment, it would be wrong to assume that expediency is ruled out. In economic policy, we 
may wish to do that which is unconditionally good, but we may have to be satisfied with 
doing that which is ethically justifiable only in view of the circumstances. For instance, we 
may be equalitarians in the sense of wishing the highest degree of equality that is com¬ 
patible with the interest of all in maximum production, yet we may regard it as ethically 
justifiable to admit income differences if they are necessary to provide indispensable incen¬ 
tives. 

iaa Almost every recent textbook on economic theory explains the concepts of indifference 
curves and of the marginal rate of substitution. One of the most lucid presentations of the 
former, especially useful for the mathematically untrained reader, is that by Frederic Benham, 
Economics (1939)1 PP- 89 f. For a definition of the marginal rate of substitution, sec J. R. 
Hicks, Value and Capital (1939), p. 20. The roots of the idea can be found with Vilfredo 
Pareto, Manuel d‘economic politique (1910), p. 55. 

J33 For the literature on the theory of imputation, see Carl Landauer, Gnittd problem c dcr 
funktionellen Verteilung des wirlschaftlichen Wcrtes (1923). 

lM Friedrich von Hayck argued against the socialists who “now seem inclined to suggest that 
the demonstration that the formal principles of economic theory apply to a socialist economy 
provides an answer to these critics. The fact is that it has never been denied by anybody, 
except socialists, that these formal principles ought to apply to a socialist society, and the 
question raised by Professor Mises and others was not whether they ought to apply but 
whether they could in practice be applied in the absence of a market.” F. A. von Iiayek, 
“Socialist Calculation: The Competitive Solution,” Economica , VIL26 (1940), 126-127. 

There is general agreement that the formal rules of economic theory ought to apply to a 
socialist economy; there is, or was, controversy as to the question of whether they can be 
applied to such a society—not only “in practice,” but in principle. Originally, Mises main¬ 
tained that such application was impossible since on account of the nonmeasurability of 
utility there would be no substance to the value units which a socialist economy would have 
to use. As late as 1935, Hayek himself had argued that the “illegitimate” character of 
interpersonal comparisons of utilities destroyed any hope “to combine individual utility 
scale into a scale of ends objectively valid for society as a whole.” Collectivist Economic 
Planning (sec note 109), p. 25. If either Mises’s or Hayck *s argument is correct, then Walras, 
Pareto, Wiescr, and Barone had no right to draw their curves and establish their equations, 
and Bdhm-Bawcrk and Cassel had no right to assume that time preference would lead to 
a definite rate of interest in a socialist society. The fact that in the same book—p. 207— 
Hayck conceded that “the mathematical solution” is not “an impossibility in the sense that 
it is logically contradictory” does not alter the character of his earlier argument which 
aimed at the proof that socialist calculation was fundamentally impossible and not just prac¬ 
tically not feasible. 

As to practical feasibility, it is the antisocialist’s privilege to believe that the obstacles 
will never be overcome, whereas it is the socialist’s privilege to assume that future improve¬ 
ment in methods will show a way to solve the problem. All questions of practicability will 
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eventually prove soluble or insoluble dependent on whether techniques improve as much 
as the optimists hope or as little as the pessimists anticipate. When Pareto expressed the 
opinion that the number of equations to be solved by the socialist central agency would 
defy the capacity of algebraic analysis—see Manuel d’economie politique, p. 233—he could 
not foresee the development of electronic calculating machines, nor, evidently, did he think 
of the possibility of perfecting the technique of simplifying assumptions. The report below 
on arguments of Oscar Lange will add more points to be considered in a discussion of 
practical feasibility. Nothing, however, should be permitted to obscure the difference between 
the contention that socialism requires mental operations which arc inherently nonsensical— 
such as a comparison without a tertium comparationis —and the argument that practical 
methods to simplify the problems of a socialist order are not yet, and may never be, available. 

^Benjamin Lippincott (ed.), Fred M. Taylor, Oscar Lange, On the Economic Theory 
of Socialism (1938), pp. 57-58. 

130 Karl Polanyi, “Soziahstische Rechnungslegung" and Jakob Marschak, “Wirtschafts- 
rechnung und Gcmcinwirtschaft,” Archiv fuer Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitic, IL (1922), 
376 f., and LI (1923-24), pp. 501 f. Polanyi writes entirely from the Guild Socialist position 
and even expresses the belief (p. 378) that “the problem of accounting is insoluble for rea¬ 
sons of principle in a centralized administration economy [einer zentralen Verwaltungswirt - 
schajt\." By this concept he seems to mean any organization of society in which ownership 
and management of the instruments of production rests with some central agency, regard¬ 
less of whether this agency is politically bound to recognize “consumers’ sovereignty” or 
is empowered to put at the disposal of the consumers only such goods and services which 
in its own judgment it deems proper. Marschak is not so strongly committed to guild 
socialism as Polanyi but still devotes most of his space to the problems of a “functionalist" 
society; his theory of accounting under centralized socialism is rudimentary, although it 
contains some interesting remarks which later discussion might have developed if interest 
in the problem had not faded in the later 1920’s. Other contributions to the debate in the 
Archiv fuer Sozialwissenschaft und Sozial politic were Ludwig von Mises, “Neuc Beitrage 
zum Problem der sozialistischcn Rechnungslegung,” LI (1923-24), 488 f.; Felix Weil, “Gil- 
dcnsozialistische Rechnungslegung,” LI I (1924), pp. 196 f.; Karl Polanyi, “Die funktionelle 
Theorie der Gesellschaft und das Problem der sozialistischen Rechnungslegung,” I.II (1924), 
pp. 218 f. Weil’s article is a criticism of Polanvi’s ideas from a Marxist point of view. 

137 Das Kapital, German 7th ed., I, 39. The term “fetish character” becomes understanda¬ 
ble from the context. Marx first uses the process of vision to illustrate the transformation, 
in the human mind, of social relationships into value as a quality of objects: “Similarly, the 
light reflected from an object upon the optic nerve does not appear as a subjective reaction 
[ Reiz 1 of the optic nerve but as an objective form of a thing outside of the eye.” Ibid., pp. 
38-39. Yet Marx declares this illustration not fully adequate since the process of vision is 
really a “physical relationship between physical things,” whereas in the case of the com¬ 
modity form of objects and the resulting phenomenon of value it “is merely the social 
relationship among men that assumes the phantasmagorical aspect of a relationship of ob¬ 
jects.” Consequently, the only true analogy can be found in the “fog regions of the religious 
world. Here the products of the human brain appear as independent figures having relations 
among themselves and with human beings. In the world of commodities, the same hap¬ 
pens to the products of the human hand.” Ibid., p. 39. The context makes it clear that the 
“phantasmagorical aspect of a relationship of objects” which will disappear with capitalism, 
is nothing but the relations of commodity values. 

138 Translated from Friedrich F.ngels, Herrn Eugen Diihring’s Vmwdlzung der Wissen- 
schaft in Marx-Engels Gesamtausgabe, Sonderausgabe, p. 320; Dutt ed. (1939), pp. 337-338. 
Cf. also Marx's statement in a letter to Kugclmann, quoted above, chap, iv, note 93. Joan 
Robinson, however, attributes to Marx the belief “that, under socialism, the labor value 
theory would come into its own” ( An Essay on Marxian Economics, 1947, p. 23) and quotes 
several passages from the second and third volumes of Capital as evidence. Conceivably 
Marx's views on this point were somewhat fluctuating, but it seems more likely that the 
passages quoted by loan Robinson were intended to describe situations immediately follow¬ 
ing the abolition of private property in the instruments of production—a state of affairs 
in which men had not yet drawn the full consequences from socialization and in which 
therefore the concept of value had not yet had time to “wither away.” 
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388 Weil, op. cit., csp. pp. 215-216. 

140 Otto Leichter, Die Wirtschaftsrechnung in der sozialistischen Gescllschaft (1923). 

141 Ibid., p. 68. 

142 Ibid., p. 70. 

148 See especially pp. 72-73. On the other hand, his insistence on fes/e Preise (fixed prices, 
p. 70) seems to contradict this interpretation. 

As a Marxist, Leichter is also somewhat unorthodox in making concessions to guild social¬ 
ism (sec especially p. 26). The same, however, is true of Otto Bauer and his Weg zum 
Socialismus, to which Leichter repeatedly refers. 

Leichter strongly opposes Neurath and speaks (p. 71) of the latter’s proposals as "der 
naturalwirtschaftlichc Kasernensozialismus” |the barrack socialism of a moneyless economy]. 

341 Eduard Ileimann, Mehrwert und Gcmcinwirtschaft (1922). Heimann knew, of course, 
Mises’s earlier article in the Archiv ftter Sozialwisscnschaft. 

m Heimann, p. 185. 

1,fl Heimann repeated refers to Max Weber's skeptical utterances about calculation in a 
collectivist system ami takes the latter’s side in his criticism of the ideas of Neurath, but noth¬ 
ing in Ilcimann’s position implies any support for Mises’s argument against socialist ac¬ 
counting. Of great importance for the later development of socialist thinking is Heimann’s 
elaboration of the difference between Bedarfsplanwirtschaft —an economy that plans con¬ 
sumption and, because it does not want to give consumers a free choice, does not need money 
—and Erzeugungsplanwirtschaft —an economy that plans production for the best satisfac¬ 
tion of consumers’ demands, freely expressed through the use of money. See Ileimann, 
Mehrwert und Gcmcinwirtschaft, pp. 160-162. 

347 Ibid., p. 186. 

148 Among Heimann’s reasons for not developing a full theory of socialist pricing at that 
time may have been his strong aversion against all economic centralization. Even the task 
of preventing monopoly is not in so many words claimed for the central government; Hci- 
mann’s wording permits the interpretation that lie still had some hope to achieve the pur¬ 
pose by proper construction of the managing agencies for the individual industries. See 
Mehrwert und Gcmcinwirtschaft, p. 184. 

A year earlier, Heimann had been even closer to the functionalist position and even less 
inclined to discuss problems of pricing in a centrally administered economy. This was shown 
by an article, “Uebcr gemcinwirtschaftliche Preisbildung.’’ Here the term gcmcinwirtschaft - 
iich refers primarily to price setting by organized producer or producer-consumer groups, 
as provided for in the Wissel schemes, although not necessarily excluding price setting by a 
central agency. Kolner Vicrteljahrshcftc ftter Sozialwissenschaft, series B, 1:2 (1921), 58 f. 
Heimann explains that Wissell-MoellendorfI, Otto Bauer and the Guild Socialists start from 
the realization (p. 58) that “as long ... as economic interests have power over human 
beings, the antagonism of prtxluccrs and consumers will appear in every economic order.” 
Almost all proponents of socialisation, says Heimann (p. 59), “try to overcome this diffi¬ 
culty by entrusting representatives of the producers and of the consumers commonly with 
the management of the economy and especially with the setting of prices . . . only Neurath 
is an exception, for according to his . . . memorandum the movement of commodities 
shall be determined by directives issued and, if necessary, enforced, by a central agency. 
Through these other plans, however, the price, i.e. the ratio of exchange of commodities, 
has been introduced into the circle of socialist problems, at least as a matter of form, although 
no substantive principle of price setting is established; rather, this matter is left entirely 
to those agencies of the socialized economy.” By the latter term, Heimann obviously refers 
to the producer-consumer groups in charge of production. 

In spite of the idea that some principle of pricing must be laid down—by whom if not 
by the government?—the assumption still prevails that a centrally directed economy is 
necessarily an economy without money and prices, as advocated by Neurath; consequently, 
price determination by a central agency is seen as a problem only vaguely, if at all. 

140 Carl Landauer, op. cit., passim. 

380 With the possible exception of Friedrich Pollock, Die planwirtschajtlichen Versuche in 
der Sovietunion, 79/7-/927 (1929). This book, at the time of its publication one of few 
good analyses of the Soviet experience, occasionally goes beyond its immediate subject and 
opens up some vistas on the economic problems of any socialist society. 
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151 Reprinted in Lippincott-Langc, On the Economic Theory of Socialism, pp. 41 i. 

J1W Ibid., pp. 51-52. 

168 Carl Landauer, Flanwirtschaft tind Verl{ehrswirtschaft (1931)* 

184 Eduard Heimann, Sozialistische Wirtschafts - utid Arbeitsordnung (1932)* 

3 “ The term used by Heimann for “superproperty,” Obereigentum, reminds the reader of 
the feudal relationship in which the vassal had property rights in his fief but in another sense 
the same land or castle was the property of the overlord. 

160 Heimann, Sozialistische Wirtschajt und Arbeitsordnung, pp. 10-xi. 

™lbid., p. 36. 

1 B 8 Ibid., p. xx. 

180 Ibid., p. 10. 

100 Ibid., p. 37- 
™lbid., p. 14. 

182 Ibid., p. 19. 

103 H. D. Dickinson, “Price Formation in a Socialist Community,” Economic Journal, 
XUII (June, 1933 ). 237 f. 
m lbid., p. 242. 

lflC Sec Hayck, “Socialist Calculation: The Competitive Solution,” Economica, VII (1 <>40), 
PP- 125 f. 

“"H. D. Dickinson, Economics of Socialism (1939), pp. 104-105. 

107 Sec especially A. C. Pigou, Economics of Welfare (1948), p. 224. 

““’Dickinson, “Price Formation in a Socialist Community,” p. 246. 

m See Abram Bergson, section “ ‘Marginal Cost’ versus ‘Average Cost,' " in op. cit., and 
the literature quote<l there. 

170 Some of these difficulties have been emphasized by Pigou himself; sec Economics of 
Welfare, pp. 226-227. 

171 Social Research, I (1934), pp. 486 f. 

173 This point became clearer in Dickinson’s later book. 

173 A footnote (p. 491) might even be interpreted as a denial that such a calculation would 
be possible; the argument, however, can also be read as a mere criticism of a particular 
method which had been suggested to ascertain the data required for such calculation. 

171 Heimann, “Planning and the Market System,” p. 486. 

17S Dickinson, Economics of Socialism, p. 205. 

170 Heimann, “Literature on the Theory of a Socialist Economy,” p. 106. 

177 First published in the Review of Economic Studies, IV:i and 2 (1936-37). Later 
published as a booklet, as previously cited, together with the address by Fred M. Taylor and 
an introductory essay by Benjamin Lippincott. 

178 Lionel Robbins, The Great Depression (1934), p. 151. 

178 Lippincott-Lange, op. cit., p. 88. 

180 Lange himself speaks (p. 99) of “two features that distinguish a socialist economy 
from an economic system based on private ownership of the means of production and on 
private enterprise.” These two features are identical with the first two mentioned in the text. 
The third one was stated earlier in Lange’s book. 
m Ibid., p. 89. 
lfa Ibid., p. no. 
in Ibid., p. 114. 

184 Ibid., p. 116. 

185 Ibid., p. 119. Similarly, the present writer in 1931; see his Flanwirtschaft und Verkehrs - 
wirtschaft, pp. 186-187; for a different later opinion, see Carl Landauer, Theory of National 
Economic Planning (1947), pp. 104 f. 

188 Lange, op. cit., p. 75. 

187 In Lange’s system, centralization is modified merely by consumer’s sovereignty and by 
freedom of occupation; the guidance of production toward maximum satisfaction of con¬ 
sumers through work in such occupations as the individuals might choose is the sole re¬ 
sponsibility of the central planning board. (The choice of occupation can be influenced by 
differences in wages.) Lange even drafts a rough sketch of a socialist economy in which 
the central board would decide what consumers’ needs can be satisfied and would assign 
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workers to their jobs, but lie uses that kind of society merely as a theoretical model and docs 
not regard it as desirable. 
m Ibid., p. 73 n. 

The same failure to stress the anticipatory character of planning detracts from the value 
of an otherwise excellent book that appeared as early as 1935 and expanded some of Dickin¬ 
son’s ideas: Barbara Wootton, Plan or No Plan. In Mrs. Wootton’s book, planning appears 
as distinguished from unplanned capitalism merely by being centrally directed without any 
explicit statement—and hardly an implication—that this direction must be based on advance 
calculation of economic development. 

luw It was particularly important in this respect that Dickinson, Barbara Wootton, and 
I.ange as well as the German Marl{tsozialisten had acknowledged the correctness of the 
Bdhm-Bawerk-Cassel argument for the retention of interest, as an accounting charge, in a 
socialist order. To many socialists interest had originally appeared as the very embodiment 
of capitalist exploitation, and they abhorred the idea that it should be retained in any form. 

,M1 Lippincott-Lange, op. cit., p. 124. 

m Lange believes that it would be necessary to pay the owners the enhanced value, based 
on monopoly positions if they are to be prevented from letting their plants fall into a state 
of inefficiency and disrepair. But since entrepreneurs can make ends meet at competitive 
prices, as follows from the definition of the competitive price, why should not compensation 
based on these prices be sufficient? 

,M3 Whatever might In* thought of Dr. Lange’s later career when he supported the Com¬ 
munist regime in his native Poland and at times even represented Communist Poland in 
the United Nations, he was certainly no Communist when he wrote his essay. 

m R. L. Hall, The Economic System in a Socialist State (1937). 

1Wi A. C. Pigou, Socialism versus Capitalism (1937). 

IW After having contributed to the earlier discussion by articles along essentially the same 
line as Dickinson and Lange, although with some original ideas, Lcrner later in his Eco¬ 
nomics of Control (1944) took a negative attitude toward the need for socialism: he helieved 
that capitalism would do well enough if the money supply were always so regulated as 
to guarantee full employment, and if monopoly were precluded through special devices 
which he proposed. In a still later publication (“An Integrated Full Employment Policy” in 
Planning and Paying for Pull Employment, a symposium originally printed in International 
Postwar Problems, October 1945-January 1946, then published as a separate volume by 
the Princeton University Press, 1946), Lerner took a somewhat less rigid position, recogniz¬ 
ing a diversity of approaches. 

197 Robert Mosse, “Planned Monetary Economy,” in Annals of Collective Economy, XVII:2 

(1941)- 

Afls Eduard Heimann, “Developmental Schemes, Planning and Full Employment” in 
Planning and Paying for Full Employment . 

,w See John Maynard Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money 
(1936), p. 220. 

31,0 For a confrontation of some of Marx’s views with the Keynesian theorems, see Joan 
Robinson, op. cit., esp. pp. 29 f. The emphasis in this booklet, however, is more on a com¬ 
parison of individual theoretical propositions than on the basic postulates. 

801 Friedrich von Hayek, The Road to Serfdom (1944). 

81,3 In contradistinction, the more limited principle of the use of money—rather than spe¬ 
cialized ration stamps prescribing the physical quantity of each purchasable commodity— 
is called consumers' free choice. Under this latter system, the consumer can choose among 
the goods on the market hut he does not necessarily have any influence on what goods get 
to the market, that is, on the use of resources. 

^ Since collective needs can only he satisfied through communal action, and since in a 
socialist society investment would also be socially determined, the rationale of consumers’ 
sovereignty can he satisfied only through a democratic political constitution. 

"“The discretion of the technicians of planning, of course, was and is effectively limited 
by political controls. The latter, however, are in the hands of a few individuals who possess 
unlimited power over the economy. 

** See for instance Abba P. Lerner, “Economic Theory and Socialist Economy,” Review 
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of Economic Studies, II:i (1934), 51-61. Lange, in speaking of “a socialist economy with 
free choice neither in consumption nor in occupation, but directed rather by a preference 
scale imposed by the bureaucrats in the Central Planning Board,” continues: "Mr. Lerner has 
sufficicndy shown the undemocratic character of such a system and its incompatibility with 
the ideals of the socialist movement.” Lippincott-Lange, op. cit., p. 95. 

CHAPTER 47 (Pages 1663-1673) 

1 As an example from socialist literature, Dickinson’s definition of planning may serve: 
“Economic planning is the making of major economic decisions ... by the conscious deci¬ 
sion of a determinate authority, on the basis of a comprehensive survey of the economic 
system as a whole.” Economics of Socialism (1939), p. 14, 

If the question were asked why a "comprehensive survey of the economic system as a 
whole” should be desirable, the answer would have to be that only such a comprehensive 
survey can reveal the prospective effects of the present interplay of economic determinants, 
and thus show why a change in these determinants may seem advisable. Thus it would 
become clear that planning is concerned with the anticipation of future effects. If the latter 
point, however, had appeared to Dickinson as the real rationale of planning, he would have 
stated it not merely by implication. 

3 Theory of National Economic Planning, 2d ed. (1947). 

*The problem of the coefficients was already formulated by Barone. 

4 Here the reservation should be made that a sort of caste system still exists in America 
in the matter of racial relations; yet in this field, too, the trend is strongly toward equality, 
whatever the distance that will still have to be covered toward the goal. 
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Delevsky, J., 1073 
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737 739 f*. 744 . 746 f., 752 . 754 , 75 ^. 
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Destr^e, Jules, 1093, 1768 
Deutsch, Julius, 1151 
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Diaz, Armando, 902, 1163 
Dickinson, Henry, 766, 1650 f., 1657, 1788 
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Doebcrl, Michael, 1154 
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1176 

Dollfuss, Engelbert, 1412, 1763 
Dombrowski, Roman, 1690 
Ddnniges, Helene von, 246 
Dorman, General, 1135 
Dostoyevsky, Fedor, 396 
Douglas, Clifford, 1168, 1618, 1779 
Doumergue, Gaston, 1406 
Drachkovitch, Milorad, 1096, 1099 
Dreyfus, Alfred, 26, 288, 319 f., 372, 468, 
1009, 1025, 1071, 1151, 1406; socialist 
dissensions about attitude toward Dreyfus 
case, 321 f., 325 
Drobnis, 1343 
Dubreuilh, Louis, 1047 
Duesterberg, Theodor, 1429, 1520, 1760 
Diihring, Eugen, 1059, 1623 
Dukhonin, Nikolai, 627 
Dumini, Amerigo, 1247, 1690 
Dumoulin, Georges, 1076, 1176 
Duncker, Franz, 1068 
Dupuy, R. Ernest, 1140 
Dutt, Pal me R., 1162, 1686 
Dwinger, Erich, 757, 1134, 1141 
Dzherzhinsky, Felix, 720, 722, 748, 1194, 
1679 

Eastman, Max, 1201, 1681 f. 

Ebermayer, Erich, 1732 
Ebert, Friedrich, 534, 543, 549, 681 f., 
686 f., 814, 816, 939, 950, 981, 982, 986, 
997, 1000, 1007, 1098, 1124, 1152L, 
1173, 1452 f.; in January strike (1918), 
658; “I hate the revolution,” alleged state¬ 
ment, 682; takes over as “chancellor,” 
686; forms coalition government with In¬ 
dependents, 687, 809; elected Reichs - 
president, 823, 1002; consents to action 
against Saxony and Thuringia, 976 f.; 
death of, 1001 f.; alleged treason of, 1001 
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F.ggerstcdt, Otto, 1735 
Egorov, A., 1084 

Ehrhardt, Hermann, 854 £., 929, 937, 944, 
983, 1452 

Eichhorn, Emil, 817 f. 
liichhorn, Hermann von, 1125 
Einstein, Albert, 1060 
Eisler, Gerhart, 1287 

Eisner, Kurt, 676, 827, 829 f., 848, 944, 991, 
1127, 1147, 1154, 1157, 1175; on foreign 
policy, 827; assassinated, 828, 944, 948, 
1154 

Elizabeth I, of England, 7f. 

Ellis, Howard, 1785 
Emmcl, 1756 

Enfantin, Prosper, 34, 1031 
Engels, Friedrich,* 99 f., 104 f., 192 f., 283, 
3«5» 338 f., 357. 49<>> 620, 1069, 1090, 
1176, 1574, 1642, 1699, 1769, 1786; on 
Utopianism, 31 f., 205; early life of, ini; 
and Marx (personal relations), 101, 109, 
136, 1041 f.; business activity, 109; on 
American Civil War, 115; against Herzen, 
121 f.; on political action, 122 f.; moves 
to London, 129; contributions of Marxism, 
132, 1041 f.; applies and explains eco¬ 
nomic interpretation of history, 141 L; 
applies dialectics to nature, 156, 1032; on 
the state in the transition period, 159 f., 
574, 622, 1110, 1118, 1703; on prole¬ 
tarian dictatorship, 171, 424, 621; calls 
Lassallc a Tory-Chartist, 247; attitude to¬ 
ward the Jungen, 296; publishes Critique 
of the Gotha Program, 297; correspond¬ 
ence with Danielson, 412; on Russia's 
opportunity to “skip” capitalist phase, 
413, 1084; on term “communism,” 579, 
1043; writes for New York Tribune, 1043; 
confirms content of Marx's Amsterdam 
speech, 1052, hi 8; on “absolute truth,” 
1058; influenced by Lewis Morgan, 1090; 
on economic planning, 1145; on prospects 
of armed insurrections, 1245 
Ensor, Robert, 1072 
Epp, Franz Xaver von, 931, 1517 
Erlich, Alexander, 1704, 1710 
Ernst, Eugen, 849, 1157 
Erzberger, Matthias, 554, 557, 682, 688, 
832 f., 935 f., 944, 1107 f., 1120 
Escherich, George, 930 
Esterhazy, Ferdinand-Walsin, 321 


* Marx and Engels usually coordinated their opinions on issues and attitudes toward 
persons before making them known to others. These common opinions and attitudes are 
recorded in this index under the name of Marx. Under the name of Engels, only such 
events, actions, and utterances are listed which belong specifically to Engels, although even 
in these instances Marx always seems to have approved of everything Engels said or did. 
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Ezekiel, Mordecai, 847, 1157, 1607, 1777 

Facta, Luigi, 893 f., 901, 1163; resigns, 904; 
in vain proposes to stop Fascist advance, 
904 f. 

Fainsod, Merle, 1104, 1116, 1147 
Fairbank, John, 1688 
Falkenhausen, Alexander von, 1091 
Falkenhayn, Erich von, 551, 553 
Farbman, Michael, 1681 f. 

Farinacci, Roberto, 884, 889, 1160 f., 1162 f., 
1256 

Faure, Felix, 322 

Faurc, Paul, 1018, 1401, 1405, 1724 
Fcchenbach, Felix, 991, 1175 
Fedcr, Gottfried, 931, 1168, 1739 
Fehrenbach, Konstantin, 863, 912, 923 f., 

934, 947* 1167 

Fcron, Emile, 464 f. 

Ferrari, Luigi, 1249, 1689 f. 

Ferri, Enrico, 387 

Feuerbach, Ludwig, 101 f„ I 53 » 1041. 1061 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, 90 

Fick, Luise, 1080 

Fincgood, I., 1709 

Finer, Hermann, 1264, 1692 f. 

Fischer, Edmund, 1094 
Fischer, Louis, 1130, 1139, 1171 
Fischer, Markoosha, 1709 f. 

Fischer, Ruth, 921, 952, 967, 975, 992, 
1144, 1158, 1165 f., 1170, 1175, 1234 f., 
1287, 1688 L, 1698 

Fisher, Harold, 1096, 1101 L, 1110 f., 1116 f., 
1120 f., 1132, 1140 

Flechtheim, Ossip, 1158, 1503, 1687, 1698, 
1714, 1720, 1752 f. 

Flcdderus, Mary, 1706 
Flick, Friedrich, 1461, 1738 
Florinsky, Michael, 1108 
Foch, Ferdinand, 682, 688, 1127 
Fourier, Charles, 35 f., 44 f., 59, 64, 67, 
70, 79* 82, 90, 120, 290, 395 f., 437, 450, 
1031 f., 1043, 1089, 1092, 1602, 1605 
Fourniere, Eugene, 1038 
Fox, Ralph, 1 hi 
Francis, David, 607 
Franco, Francisco, 1412, 1763 
Fran^ois-Poncet, Andre, 1737 
Frank, Ludwig, 339, 361, 373, 460, 1078 f. 
Franke, Helmut, 1150 

Franz Ferdinand, Austrian Archduke, 505, 
1442 

Franz, Gunther, 1755 
Fraser, Geoffrey, 1177 

Frederick II, of Prussia, 7 f., 552, 1520, 1701, 
1740 

Frederick II, of Sicily, German emperor, 1264 


Index of Names 

Frederick William, German crown prince, 
556, 680, 686, 1118, 1697, 1740 
Frederick William, of Brandenburg (Great 
Elector), 1740 

Frederick William IV, of Prussia, 229 f., 246 
Frick, Wilhelm, 1368, 1388, 1429, 1491, 
1518 f., 1531 

Fried, Ferdinand. See Zimmcrmann, Ferdi¬ 
nand 

Friedberg, Robert, 559 
Friedenshurg, Ferdinand, 1696 
Fritsch, Werner von, 1697 
Fritzsche, Wilhelm, 259, 1067 f. 

Frossard, Ludovic, 1009, 1017 f., 1177 
Fuchs, Georg, 972 

Gaida, Radula, 728 
Galliffct, Gaston, 327 
Ganibctta, Leon, 220, 288 
Gamlolfi, Asclepio, 890 
Ganetzky, x 12 3 

Gankin. Olga, 1096, iioif., mof., 1116 
Capon, George, 428 
Garcis, Karl, 934, 944 

Garibaldi, Giuseppe, 229, 2^9, 244, 260, 484 

Gasparri, Pietro, 901 

Gay, Peter, 1070 f., 1078 

Gayl, Wilhelm von, 1733, 1742 

Geffroy, Gustave, 1040 

Gcib, A., 313 

Genghis Khan, 1215 

Gentile, Giovanni, 908, 1165, 1262 

George, Henry, 1623 

Gcrekc, Gunther, 1730 

Gerlach, Leopold von, 1066 

Gerschenkron, Alexander, 1080, 1702 

Gershuni, Gregory, 417 

Gcscll, Silvio, 1168 

Gessler, Otto, 939, 976 f., 980, 982, 1285, 
1697 

Gidc, Charles, 1032 

Gilbert, Parker, 1279, 1354, 1713 

Ginsberg, Eli, 1029 

Giolitti, Giovanni, 386, 389 f., 809, 868, 
877, 886, 893 f., 901, 1159 f., 1253, 1690 
Giordano, Giulio, 882 
Gjdres, Axel, 1768 
Gladstone, William, 113 
Gobetti, Pierre, 1689 
Godin, Jean Baptiste, 39, 1032 
Godwin, William, 1031 
Goebbels, Joseph, 923, 1367, 1435, 1469, 
1484, 1495, 1502, 1517 i; 1732, X738 f., 
1740, 1742, 1745 f., 1760 f. 

Goebbels, Magda, 1732 
Goerdeler, Carl, 1440, 1478, 1489, 1500, 
i 73 ”> 1732 f. 
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Goethe, 128 
Colder, Frank, 1116 
Goldschmidt, Jacob, 1384, 1719 
Gollery, 261 

Gompcrs, Samuel, 657, 1115, 1147 
Gordon, Margaret S., 1739 
Gordon, Robert, 1722 

Goring, Hermann, 1459 f., 1487, 1510 f., 
1519. 1525 f., 1738, 1740, 1757 f., 1760 
Gorky, Maxim, 434, 788, 1115 
Gdrlitz, Walter, 1696, 1728 f., 1732 f., 1749 
Gossen, Hermann, 1623 
Gdtrek, Per, 457 

Gracchus. Gains and Tiberius, 282 

Graham, Frank D„ 117s 

Gramsci, Antonio, 1691 

Grandi, Dino, 889, 891, it fa, 1268 

Grant, Ulysses S., 40, 688 

(irasstnann, Peter, 1761 

Graves, William, 718, 743, 1134 f., 1140 

Gray, Alexander, 1030 

Gray, John, 70, 1034 

Greet, Guillaume dc, 1092 

Greeley, Horace, 40 

Gregory XVI, pope, 25 

Grey. Edward, 500 

Griff uclhrs, Victor, 346, 349 f., iuto f., 1076 
Grillenberger, Karl, 297 
Grimm, Robert, 537, 611, mi, 1115 
Grimme, Adolf, 1704 
Grinko, Gregory, 1707 
Groencr, Wilhelm, 671, 681 f., 684, 821, 
926, 11 *52 f., 1520, 1368, 1375, 1386, 
1426, 1439 f., 1465, 1697, 1720, 1729, 

1735 f.; declares antirevolutionary fight 
impossible, 684 

Groman, Vladimir, 1706 

Grossmann, Henryk, 1590, 1773 f.. 1 77 ^ 

Grumbach, Salomon, 1102 

(iriin, Karl, 1042 

(irundtvig, Nicolai, 447 

Gr/csinsky, Albert, 1.362 f., 1450, 1695 f., 

1736 

Guchkov, Alexander, 568, 578 
Guerard, Theodor von, 1075, 1386 
Gucsdc, Jules, 286, 290 f., 324, 326, 330 f., 
334, 342, 388, 509, 1019, 1069, 1071 f., 
1670; abstentionist attitude in Dreyfus 
case, 321, 330 f., 1071 f.; antagonistic to 
revolutionary syndicalism, 334; attitude 
toward war (1905-1914), 337 f.; enters 
war cabinet, 514 
Guillaume, James, 126 
Guins, George, 1132 
Guizot, Francois, 101 

Gulick, Charles, 1151, 1308, 1703, 1718, 

1763 
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Guralsky, A., 1165 
Gustav V, of Sweden, 443 f. 

Gutmann, Franz, 1156 
Guy-Grand, Georges, 1077 


Haase, Hugo, 505 f., 532, 534, 537, 542 f., 
548, 611, 687, 809, 1098, 1152 
Hiiftcn, Hans von, 670 
Hale, Richard, 1117 
Ilalevy, Elic, 1031 
Hall, R. L., 1659, 1789 
Halm, Georg, 1783 
Hamilton, Agnes, 1116 
Hammann, Otto, 1097 
Hammerstein, Kunrat von, 1489, 1749 
Hammerstcin-Ei|uord, Curt von, 1425, 
1488 f„ 1523, 1720, 1723, 1728 f., 1733, 
1749 

IJansson, Per Albin, 440, 1550 f., 1764, 1766 
Hard, William, 1130 
Hardie, Keir James, 493 
Harding, Warren G., 926 
Harris, Seymour, 1722 
Hassclmann, Wilhelm, 274 
liatzfcld, Sophie von, 224, 254, 1064 
Hauptmann, Gerhart, 91 
Haussmann, Conrad, 675 
Havenstein, Rudolf, 1171 
Hayek, Friedrich von, 1650, 1654 f„ 1669, 
1783^,1789 

Hegel, Friedrich, 65, 68, 100 f., 121, 140, 
1 54 £•> 161 f., 199, 222, 292, 395, 1035 . 
1141, 1689. See also Young Hegelians 
Heiden, Konrad, 1168, 1170, 1739, 1741, 
J 745 » 1761 

Heilmann, Ernest, ioo6f. 

Heimann, Eduard, 1037, 1396, 1643 f., 1659, 
1779 1787 

Heine, 91 

Ilcinig, Kurt, i486, 1748 
Heinze, Rudolf, 977 
Held, Heinrich, 1736 

Hclfferich, Karl, 633, 661, 832 f., 944, 996, 
1120 f., 1125, 1695 
Helms, Ernil, 1089 

Helphand, Alexander (Parvus), 598, ui2f. 
Henderson, Arthur, 601 604, 610, 1116, 

1147, 1149, 1207 
Henry, Hubert, 322, 1025 
Heraclitus, 226 

Herkner, Heinrich, 1070, 1078 f. 

Herlitz, Nils, 1088 
Hermens, Ferdinand, 834, 1155 
Herding, Georg von, 559 f., 629, 654, 666 f., 
1107 

Hcrtling, Karl von, 1126 
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Herriot, Edouard, 1026, U 79 » M 0 4 i * 7 2 4 > 
1737 . I 74 i 

Hcrtzka, Theodor, 1623, 177 ° 

Herve, Gustave, 335 f-* 337 *•» 5 * 4 > 10 74 
Herzen, Alexander, 120, 394, 397 '•» 4 01 *■» 
407, 409 f., 1047, 1083 
Hess, Joseph, 1386 
Hess, Moses, 103, 1041, 1065 
Heydc, Ludwig, 1068, I 75 2 
Hcye, Wilhelm, 1285 
Hicks, J. R-, 1785 
Hicks, W. L., 1131 
Higgins, Henry, 1700 
Hildebrand. Emil, 1088, 1764 

Hildebrand, Gerhard, 361, 77 ^ i° 7 8 
Hildebrand. Karl, 1088, 1764 
Hilferding, Rudolf, 913. 95 L 97 2 *-> 979 * 
08s, 1054 f., hoi, 1288, 1296, I 3 20 » 

1355 f., 1 S3°» 1576 f** 1580, 1596 f-. 1713 . 
17M- J 7 / 6 f. 

Hillquit, Morris, 607 f., 1043 
Himmler, Heinrich, 1685 
llindcnburg, Gert von, 115 2 
Hindenburg. Oscar von, 1369* x 7 * 5 * , 74 &, 

Hindenburg, Paul von, 551 5 6 3 * 662 > 666 ’ 

679, 684, 689, 821, 1106, 1125, JI 5 2 
1280, 1291, I 3 ° 7 » I 3 1 7 » x 3 66 » i377 /*’ 
1388, 1424 f., 1439 f-> *459 *•* 1 4 ° 2 * 

1484 f., 1512 f., 1715 ^. 1719 . 1740 , 1743 * 
1746, 1748 elected president, 1002 f., 
1280,1320, 1695 f., i7°3; and thc Osthilfe. 
1369, 144 1 * *487* 1 73 i » 1 733 > an 

Pruning, I 37 2 > W 1 * J 4 2 °» 

143O f., 1710, 1737; preference for non- 
party” government, 1372* * 43 2 » ! 47 2 f-* 
*7?4* 1743 f.i and illness, 1424 f., 1720 f.; 
wishes a Rightist cabinet, I 44 i> 1 7 * 9 ^» 
1730; reelection (i 93 2 )* M 2 4 *•» MB 2 ** 
1510, 1720, 1730 f., 1760. £.5 and 
Nazis, 1441, 1448, 1454 * I 7 I 9 > * 7 2 3 ; and 
Papcn. 1442, M48. 1 457 > m66» M 7 1 *•» 
1476 f„ 17U* 1737* 1749; ^ die action 
against Prussia, 1446 U and position on 
chancellorship for Hitler, I 454 > M 7 2 *•> 
1484 f.. 1487* 1737* I 74 H 17435 and 
scruples about constitutional oath, 1455 * 
1471; and Schleicher, 1466, 1476 f.» * 4 ^ 3 * 
1485, 1487* 1737* 1748; wishes to pre¬ 
serve Papen’s “achievements,” 1477 * M°H 
danger of impeachment, 1488, 1747 ^** 
1758; appoints Hitler chancellor, I 49 1 * 
1507, 1741; relations with Hitler as chan¬ 
cellor, 1509 f., 1521 f., 1758* 176° 
Hintze, Paul von, 662 f., 666 , 669, 1125 
Hirsch, Max, 1068 
Hirsch, Paul, 9*1 
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Hirtsiefer, Heinrich, 1447, 1736 
Hitler, Adolf, 281, 805, 828, 871, 894, 928, 
937* 958. 982, 1068, 1152, 1168, 1215, 
1219, 1245, 1252, 1266 f., 1308, 1353* 
1362, 1380, 1384, 1387 f-, 1394 * 1397 * 
1401, 1405, 1433 f-» 1448 1453 f* 

1470 f., 1495, 1499 f-» 1507 *•* 1533 *•* 
1689,1714,1719 f-* 1730,1741 f- 1744 f-; 
life, 930 f.; and thc Rcichswchr, 930, 
969 f., 1489; in German Workers’ party, 
932 f., 1168; founds stormtroops ( 5 ./#.), 
937; activity in Bavaria (1923), 97 ° 
979 f., 1170 f.; beer-cellar putsch, 985 f„ 
1167; flight and arrest, 987!.; trial and 
sentence, 990, 1175; in danger of deporta¬ 
tion from Germany, 991, 1172; racialist 
extermination policies, 1344 f.; made re¬ 
spectable by conservatives, 1367 f.; “Heads 
will roll,” 1381; legality pledges, 1381, 
1425; candidate for presidency, 1426; con¬ 
spiracy against (1944)* 1438 , I 7 M. 173 2 f-; 
states conditions for “tolerating” Papen, 
1444, 1735; and thc Center party, 1448, 
1460, 1738, 1749; and Hindenburg, 1454, 
1472 f., 1488, 1512, 1737, 1757 f-; and 
the Strasscrs, 1445, 1465f„ 1739; sym¬ 
pathizes with Potempa murderers, 145s; 
refuses to lead a parliamentary cabinet, 
1472 f.; conversations with Papcn (Jan¬ 
uary, 1933), 1484 f.; states conditions 
and promises in accepting chancellor¬ 
ship, 1490 f.; appointed chancellor, 1491, 
1501 f., 1515 f., 1757; reasons for his suc¬ 
cesses and failures, 1508; combines con¬ 
stitutional with revolutionary power, 
1508 f.; speaks at Industry Club, 1741 
Hobson, John, 1771, 1776 
Hobson, S. G., 1614 L, 1778 
Hdchbcrg, Karl, 275 f., 298, 303 
Hodgskin, Thomas, 70 
Hocgner, Wilhelm, 1381 
Hocjer, Carl-Henrik, 1767 f. 

Hdfer, Karl, 927 

Hoffmann, Johannes, 828 f., 860 I. 
IIofTmann, Max, 563, 628 f., 633, 658, 
661 f., 1120 f„ 1124 
Hdglund, Zelh, 536, 1764 
Hohcnlohe, Prince Ernst von, 112b 
Holz, Max, 915, 917, 1166 
Hook, Sidney, 1050 
Hoover, Herbert, 788, 1385 
Horkcnbach, Cuno, 1732 f. 

Horsing, Friedrich, 915, 920 f., 1166 
House, Edward, 731 
Hubbard, Leonard, 1419 L, 1727 
Huber, Victor Aimc, 23, 250, 315 
Hue, Otto, 1081 
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Hugenberg, Alfred, 1282, i*52f. t 1.-166, 

1^68, 1 *74 I., 1579I., J.*88, 1394* 1427, 
1429, 14 *2, 1437 f., 1443 I., 1446 f., 1454, 
1460, 1468 f., 1485 f M 1495, 1520 f., 1695, 
1718 f., 1729, 1742, 1745, 1750, 1760 
Hugo, C., 1095 

Humbert of Savoy, crown prince of Italy, 

1693 

Humphrey, Arthur, 1100 
Hurban, Captain, 1130 
Huysmans, Camille, 531 f., 600, 603, 607, 
790, iioof., 1570, 1768 
Hy nil man, Henry, 136 

laroslavskv, Emelian, 1100, 1144, 1681 f. 

Ignatov, V., 414 

Ikramov, A., 1678 

Infchl, Leopold, 1060 

Isaacs, Harold, 1688 

Isambert, Ciaston, 1032, 10*6 

Iugov, A., IJ43, 1146, 1681 f., 1706 

lvanov-Razumnik, R. V., 1083 

Jackson, Andrew, 1065, 1717 
Jaccpicmottc, Joseph, 1570 
Janin, Maurice, 742, 743 f., 1140 
Janson, Paul, 463 f., 473 f. 

Jarres, Karl, 1002 
Jasci. Oscar, 1038 

Jasny, Naum, 13 *7, 1417 f., 1681, 1709/., 
1726 

Jaspar, Henri, 1565 f. 

James. Jean, 205, 292, 318, *24, 426, 457, 
48b, 48% 514, 1047, 1062, 1067, 1069, 
1072, 1574, 1769; on Dreyfus case, 321 f„ 

* *o, J072; supports Millerand, 32b f.; 
withdraws support from Millerand, 330 f.; 
supports Waldeck-Rousseau and Combes 
cabinets, *31 f.; defeated at Amsterdam, 

* *2; bis policy after Amsterdam, 333 f., 
1099; becomes leader of unified party, 334, 
*58; on war and patriotism, 337 f., 496 £., 
109b; criticizes German social democracy, 
33#> 353, 1077, 1096, 1532; publishes 
The New Army, 338 f., 1276; publishes 
sketch of socialist society, 339, 1602, 1605, 
1776 f.; assassinated, *39, 507, 511 f., 513, 
1013; asserts peace-minded ness of French 
policy (July 1914), 506, 510 

Jevons, William, 1623 

Joffe, Adolf, 629 f., 1128, 1238, 1688 

Joos, Josef, 1352 

Jordania (Georgian leader), XX93 
Joseph, archduke, 695 
Joseph II, of Austria, German emperor, 96 
Jouhaux, Jean, 350, 512 f., 544, 1010, 1015, 
1104, 1176, 1178 


Justinian, Byzantine rrnperor, ub8 

Kaas, Ludwig, 1352, 1448, 1454, 1473» M 7 ^» 
1713 , 1735 . 1750 

Kaganovich, Lazar, 1188, 1678, 1728 
Kahr, Gustav von, 860, 922, 928 L, 934 L, 
948, 980, 982 f., 990 f. 

Kalckreuth, Eberhard von, i486 f. 

Kaledin, Alexander, 588, 643, 1122 

Kalinin, Michael, 1682 

Kalken, Frans van, 3565, 1767 f. 

Kalmykov, Ivan, 1134 

Kamenev, Lev, 519, 592, 596, C30, C41, 652, 
738, 781, 1088, 1114, 1122, 1124,1194 f M 
1201, 1222 f., 1228 f., 1242, 1326, 1680, 
1686 f. 

KampfTmeyer, Paul, 1070 
Kant, Immanuel, 198, 292, 306 L, 1071, 
1212 f., 1216, 1685 
Kanzler, Rudolph, 930 
Kaplan, Fania, 719 

Kapp, Wolfgang, 478, 855 f., 912, 1151, 
1157 f., 1172, 1452, 1564 
Karolyi, Michael, 694, 825 
Karpovich, Michael, 1082, 1089 
Kastl, Ludwig, 1356 

Kautsky, Karl, 304, 310, 329, 354 f., 356 f., 
366, 373, 388, 569, 634, 763, 913, 1040, 
1052, 1070, IO73, 1101 , 1 1 4 X, 1211 , 
1596, 1598; on socialist ethics, 195, 201, 
1061, 1216; on socialist society, 205, 
1602, 1609 f., 1777 f.; systematizer of 
Marxism, 356 f.; personality of, 357; at¬ 
tacks revisionists at Dresden party con¬ 
gress, 358; estrangement from left wing, 
371 f.; critical of Lenin, 427; for ab¬ 
stention from vote on war appropriations, 
507; attacked by Lenin, 528, 1103, 1118; 
theory of “ultra-imperialism," 528 f., 752, 
1101, 1221, 1580; in opposition to war 
effort, 535, 543, 548, 612; criticism of 
bolshevism, 718, 763, 1134; on Georgia, 

763 

Kemal, Mustapha, 7 (>2 f., 807 f. 

Kcnigicsscr, 719 
Kennan, George, 1131 
Kent, Edward Augustus, duke of, 50 
Kerensky, Alexander, 518, 566, 571, 580, 
583 f., 597, 608, 627, 633, 641, 683, 688, 
702 f., 705 f., 714 f., 768, 783, 809, 917, 
1007 f., 1100, 1I08 f., 1112 L, 1117, 1122, 
1132, 1137, 1159 
Kershaw, Joseph, 1709 
Ketteler, Wilhelm von, bishop, 24, 250, 
466 

Kcufcr, Auguste, 348, 1081 

Keynes, John Maynard, 924, 1167, 1390, 
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Rcniics, John Maynard (continued) 

1549. 1655*'., 17 22, 1774, 17N4. 17^9; 
and the class struggle, 1053 
Khinchuk, Leo, 1505 
Khodayev, F., 1678 
Khrushchev, Nikita, 1672 
Kingsley, Charles, 280, 1030, 1618 
Kirchmann, Julius von, 1037 
Kirdorf, Emil, 1741 
Klcinvvachter, Friedrich, 1781 
Klepper, Otto, 1735 f. 

Klotz, Helmut, 1735 
Knapp, Georg Friedrich, 1784 
Knilling, Eugen, 945, 980 
Knox, Alfred, 727 f. 

Kogon, Flugen, 1758 
Kohler, Oswald, 1062 

Kolchak, Alexander, 709, 727 f., 731, 733, 
7 . 59 , 74 <». 741 746 , 749 754 , 756 f., 

771, 800, 1022, 1132, 1137 f.; responsi¬ 
bility for his death, 743, 1139 f. 

Kollontai, Alexandra, 536, uoo, 1111 f. 
Koltsov, D., 1083 
Kontratev, Nicolai, 1707 
Kopp, Victor, 1283, 1696 
Kornilov, Lavr, 588 f., 591, 593, 595, 643, 
702 f., 1113 f. 

Korsch, Karl, 1234, 1698 
Krasnoshchckov, Alexander, 759 
Krasnov, Peter, 597, 703 f., 1130 
Krassin, Leonid, 636, 738, 1121, 1146 
Kraus, 1756 

Kravchenko, Victor, 1417, 1726 
Kravchinsky, Sergei, 406 
Krestinsky, Nicolai, 1696 f. 

Kreugcr, Ivar, 1551 
Kriege, Wilhelm, 1042 
Kropotkin, Peter, 406, hi 3 
Kruger, Franz, 950 

Krupskaia, Nadezhda, 421, 527, 577, 1111 f., 
1231, 1687 f., 1775 
Krylenko, Nikolai, 597, 627 
Kubuschok, 1747 
Kugelmann, L., 1786 
Kuhlmann, Richard von, 618, 629 f., 661 f., 
1107, 1120 f. 

Kuhnert, Fritz, 509 
Kulemann, Wilhelm, 313 
Kun, Bela, 825, 1165 


Labriola, Antonio, 387, 1050 

Labriola, Arturo, 387 f., 523 f., 601, 1081 

Lacorc, Suzanne, 1071 

Lafargue, Paul, 136, 334, 1045, 1049 

LaFollcttc, Robert, 1208 

Lagardelle, Hubert, 334, 351, 1071, 1076 
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Lahusen. Gustav Karl and Heinz, 1384 
Lamartine, Alphonse, 80, 87 
Lamennais, Robert F., 25, 466 
Lammasch, Heinrich, 692 
Lamming, N., 1768 

Landaucr, Carl, 1156, 1167, 1645 f., 1714, 
1722, 1747, 1785 f. 

Landauer, Gustav, 829, 830, 944, 1154 
Landsbcrg, Otto, 687, 817 
Lange, Oscar, 766, 1640, 1644, 1786 f. 
Lansing. Robert, 692, 1117 
LaPiana, Georgio, 1691 
Larin, Lurve, 1088 
Larsons, Maurice, 1121 
Laski, Harold, 1043, 1048 
Lassalle, Ferdinand, 47, 88, 105 f., 113, 129, 
133 f-i 214, 222, 249, 274, 287, 297. 445 , 
646, 950. 1042, 1045, 1048, 1062, 10631'., 
1592; life, personality and historical role, 
133 f., 222 f„ 250, 264; a disciple and 
popularizer of Marx, 134, 203, 249 f.; not 
a consistent reformist, 135, 246 f., 1049; 
and Marx (see Marx); becomes a socialist, 
223, 1063; familiar with French hut not 
with Anglo-Saxon thought, 223; on “ac¬ 
quired rights,” 227; on Prussia and Ger¬ 
man unification, 228, 1064; on conflict 
between Prussian king and parliament, 
232 f., 235 f.; for universal sulTragc, 233, 
237 f.; prepares for separation from 
Progressives, 235 f.; writes “Open Letter 
of Reply” to Committee for a Universal 
German Workingmen’s Congress at Leip¬ 
zig, 236 f., 454; on cooperatives and their 
financing, 237 f., 1065; proposes organiza¬ 
tion of Universal German Workingmen’s 
Association, 238; for social and political 
freedom, 239 f.; seeks alliance with Bis¬ 
marck, 242, 262, 269; favors coup d'etat 
to impose universal suflirage, 242. 245; 
death of, 246; his sense of power. 249 f.; 
and national interests, 284, 931. See also: 
Wages, Iron Law of; Class struggle. Labor 
movement, Germany; State, philosophy of; 
Universal German Workingmen’s Asso¬ 
ciation 

Latsis, Martin, 718 f. 

Laveley, £mile dc, 451, 1090 
Lavisse, Ernest, 1072 
Lavrov, Peter, 403 f., 407, 409, 412 
Law, John, 61 

Lawton, Lancelot, 1121, 1136 
Lazareff, Pierre, 1424 
Lazzari, Costantino, 388 
Ledebour, Georg, 537, 542, 611, 817 f., 951, 
1079 

Ledru-Rollin, Alexander, 80, 84, 86, 87, 1040 
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Legien, Karl, 361, 370, 491, 512, 543, 1157, 

Il66 

Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm, 151 

Leichter, Otto, 1642 f., 1787 

Leipart, Theodor, 1465 f., 1482, 1485, 1761 

Lenin, N. (Ulianov, Vladimir I.), 170, 406, 
5i9» 583 f., 620, 640, 642 f., 645, 648, 
650 f., 688, 706, 711 f., 719, 722, 724, 
737 f., 748, 760, 774, 776, 784, 799. 803, 
K09, 874, 950, 952 f., 1010, 1084 f., 1096, 
11 oof., 1123 £., 1127, 1138, 1148, 1170, 
1201, 1209, 1222, 1229, 1268, 1287, 1310, 
1596 f., 1671 f., 1679 f., 1756; against 
“Economists” and Legal Marxists, 416; 
early career of, 421; on spontaneity, 422; 
against “localism,” 422; against Martov 
on definition of party membership, 424 f.; 
for party centralism, 427, 651; strategy in 
1905 revolution, 429 f.; relations with 
Trotsky, 429, 583, 774 f., 1086, 1112, 
1143, 1194 f., 1223, 1680, 1684; for land 
nationalization, 432, 572; against Liquida¬ 
tors and Otzovists, 434; defends material¬ 
ism, 434; against conciliators, 435; war 

policy (1914-1917), 5 i 7 . 527 f*. 536 f., 
564, 612, 625 f„ 1102 f., 1108, 1685; for 
destroying Second International, 517, 528, 
*529, 537, 545, 796; theory of imperialism, 
528 f., 805, 1I0T, 1238, I577, I596 f M 
1771, 1775 f.; opposition to provisional 
government, 569, 576 f„ 583, 590; on self- 
determination, 569 f., 805, 1110, 1129, 
•378, 1776; on dictatorship and democ¬ 
racy, 570 f., 576, 577, 620 f., 634 f., 640 f., 
1086, iiiof., 1118, 1136, 1183; on police 
and militia, 572 f„ 622, 715; on soviets, 
575 f-, 579 f.» mi; returns to Russia 
with German help, 576, mi f.; during 
July days, 584 f.; accused of being Ger¬ 
man agent, 585, 1113; for immediate 
uprising (fall, 1917), 592 f., 1115; offers 
“compromise” to Mensheviks and Social 
Revolutionaries, 593, 1115; on Stockholm 
and third Zimmerwald conference, 611 f., 
1117; on simplification of governmental 
and managerial functions, 622 f., 636, 
765 f.; unwilling absolutist, 625, 1183, 
1194; and Brest-Litovsk negotiations, 
630 f„ 1133; defends land decrees, 634; 
relations with peasantry, 634 f., 784, 1201, 
1681; groping for new concepts of sociali¬ 
zation, 652; at Seventh Party Congress 
(1918), 652; and Stalin, 715, 1184, 
1191 f., 1222, 1680; on reasons for So¬ 
viet victory in civil war, 751 f., 1140; 
“Property divides,” 752 f., 1704; on sub¬ 
botniks, 772 f., 1142; against Workers’ 
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Opposition, 775 £., 1224; on intraparty 
democracy, 777, 911, 1144; on electrifica¬ 
tion and economic planning, 780, 1323; 
inaugurates New Economic Policy, 781 f., 
1146, 1201; on economic relations with 
foreign countries, 785 f.; against Com¬ 
munist left wing, 800, 918 f., 1148 f., 
1167, 1287; on concept of truth, 1059; 
on importance of German revolution, 1121; 
against Zinoviev, Kamenev, and Rykov on 
coalition issue, 1122; on ethics, 1136; on 
Kronstadt rebellion, 1146; illness, 1183, 
1194, 1222, 1224, 1680; for moderate 
policies in Transcaucasia, 1193 f., 1680; 
political testament, 1194 f., 1226 f., 1680; 
death and succession, 1201, 1202, 1206 f., 
1212, 1226; on national revolution, 
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Leo XIII, pope, 26, 319, 879, 1407 f., 
1724 f. 

Leone, Enrico, 387 f. 

Lconticff, Wassily, 1651, 1664 

Leoprechting, Hubert von, 072 

Lc Play, Frederic, 25, 82, 466 

Lerchcnfeld, Hugo von, 937, 945, 948 

Lcrner, Abba P. t 766, 1644, 1659, 1789 f. 

Leroux, Pierre, 1032, 1038 

Leuschncr, Wilhelm, 1438 

Lcuthner, Karl, 361 

Lcvasseur, Emile, 1038 

Levi, Paul, 914 f., 917 f., 952, 1166 1287 f. 

Levien, Max, 1153, 11 66 

Levine, Isaac Don, 1134, 1166, 1227, 1680 

Levine, Louis. See Lorwin, Lewis 

Levine-Nissen, Eugen, 829 f., 1153, 1166 

Lewis, Austin, 1046 

Lewy, Gustav, 1066 

Ley, Robert, 1526 f. 

Liashchcnko, Peter, 1083, 1086 
Lichtcnberger, Andre, 1037 
Licbknecht, Karl, 338, 371, 373, 821, 944, 
1079, 1098; opposition to war effort, 508, 
526, 536, 543, 658, 1102, 1152, 1685; im¬ 
prisonment (1916), 547; and the Russian 
revolution (1917), 599 f.; in German revo¬ 
lution, 687, 817 f.; assassination of, 821, 
944 

Liebknecht, Theodor, 951 
Liebknecht, Wilhelm, 129, 135 f., 252 f., 
255 f-> 269, 274, 283, 290, 296, 310, 371, 
373> 492, 687, 1066, 1070, 1670; capacities 
and limitations, 255 f., 1048; war policy 
(1870-1871), 261; treason trial and im¬ 
prisonment (1870), 261; for merger with 
Universal German Workingmen’s Associa¬ 
tion, 263 

Limousin, Charles, 39 f., 1031 
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Lincoln, Abraham, 115, 116, 1717 
Linden, Vander, 1092 
Lindgren, John, 1088, 1764 
Lipinski, Richard, 1173 
Lippincott, Benjamin, 1786 f. 

Lipson, Ephraim, 1029 
Litvinov, Maxim, 712, 729, 738, 942 
Lloyd George, David, 561, 606, 628, 671, 
707, 729, 943, 1107, 1116, 1125, 1292 
Lobe, Paul, 1512, 1530, 1715, 1761 f. 

Locke, John, 29 

Lockhard, R. Bruce, 706, 711 f., 1130, 
1132 f., 1136 
Lohmann, 1697 
Longuet, Charles, 136, 1049 
Longuet, Jean, 542, 544 f., 545, 603, 608, 
656, 794, 801, 1000, 1018 L, 1102. See 
also: France, Second Empire 
Lorimer, Frank, 1726 

Lorwin, Lewis, 1044 f., 1075 f., 1147 f., 

1176.I 75 i 

Lorwin, Val, 1177 

Lossow, Otto von, 970, 980 f., 983, 986 f., 
990 

Loubet, Emile, 322 
Loucheur, Louis, 938 
Louis XIV, of France, 1264 
Louis XVI, of France, 159 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte (Napoleon III), 
of France, 26, 35, 64, 87 f., 109 f., 123, 
131, 163, 210 f., 216 f., 218 f., 227 f., 
258, 261, 275, 892, 1040 f., 1045, 1063, 
1309,1703 

Louis, Paul, 1073, 1116 f., 1178 
Louis Philippe (Orleans), of France, 41, 45, 
67, 77 79 f., 89, 101, 162, 217, 1230 

Lowcnthal, Esther, 1037 
Lozovsky, A,, 652, 1123, 1496 
Lubbc, Marinus van der, 1512 f., 1758 
Ludcndorff, Erich von, 551 f., 563, 586, 589, 
598, 628, 632, 654, 660, 661 f., 666 f., 
671, 855, 928, 980, 984, 985 f., 990, 1106, 
1113, t 115, 1120, 1124 f., 1140; armistice 
request, 666 f.; dismissal, 671 
Ludlow, John, 1030, 1618 
Ludwig II, of Bavaria, 1068 
Ludwig III, of Bavaria, 678 
Ludwig, Emil, 1152 
Lumet, Louis, 1089 
Lunacharsky, Anatol, 434,1100 
Luther, Hans, 998, 1000, 1175, 1288, 1360, 
1384 

Liittwitz, Walter von, 855 
Lutz, Ralph, 1128 

Luxemburg, Rosa, 338, 371, 373, 460, 658, 
805, 1055, 1079, 1129, 1152, 1166, 1678, 
1776; critical of Lenin, 427, 1086; oppo- 
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sition to war (1914-1918), 536, 1102, 
168s; and the Russian revolutions (1917), 
599 f.; opposed to 1919 uprising, 817, 917, 
1149 f., 1166; assassination of, 821, 944; 
theory of capital accumulation and im¬ 
perialism, 1237, 1579 f., 1598 f., 1769 f.; 
agitator as well as scholar, 1589 
Lvov, George, 566, 568, 571, 582, 585, 1110 
Lvov, V. N., 1114 

Maass, Hermann, 1438 
Mably, Gabriel de, 29, 1030 
MacDonald, Ramsay, 598, 605, 794, 1007, 
1148,1716, 1723 
MacKindcr, Halford, 1139 
MacMahon, Marie-Edmond de, 286 f. 
Macrckcr, Georg, 11 s 1 
Magnussen, Gerhard, 1088, 1764 
Makharadze, Ph., 1190, 1193 f. 

Makhno, Nestor, 702, 739, 749, 781, 1140 
Malamuth, Charles, 1686 
Malon, Benoit, 290, 385, 1069 
Malraux, Andre, 1239, 1688 
Malthus, Robert, 19, 32, 139, 1037, 1592 
Malvy, Louis, 511, 1104 
Man, Henri de, 438, 477, 601, 1090, 1092, 
1402 f., 1567, 1724, 1768 
Mandcl, Georges, 1009 
Manncrhcim, Carl Gustav, 1120 
Manniche, Peter, 1089 

Manuilsky, Dmitry, 1100, 1494 f., 1687, 1755 

Marguet, Adrien, 1404, 1532, 1768 

Marinelli, Giovanni, 1247 

Marinetti, F. C., 875 

Marschak, Jacob, 1641, 1786 

Marshall, Alfred, 1652, 1654 f. 

Martov, Julius, 422, 424, 434, 435, 516, 580, 
601, 914, 1068, 1083, 1100, mi 
Marx, Eleanor, 136 

Marx, Jenny (von Westphalcn), 100, 136 
Marx, Karl, 579, 963, 1309, X574 f., 1641, 
1653* 1755 , I 7<>9 f*. 1773 f*» 1776, 1786, 
1789; and Plato, 8; on origin of factory 
labor, nf.; predecessors of, 15, 68, 199; 
on effects of industrial revolution, 17; and 
Utopianism, 31 100, 102 f., 169, 1041, 

1602 {.; and Proudhon, 66 f., 102 f., 417, 
1042; on dictatorship or democracy, 89, 
106, 166 f., 168 f., 170 f., 297, 301, 424, 
571 f., 579, 620 f., 644 f., 647, 724 f., 
1048, 1051 f., 1067; life of, 99 f., 451, 
1041 and English and French thought, 
100 f.; and Hegel, 100; and Engels (see 
Engels); and Moses Hess, 103; and re¬ 
ligion, 103 (see also Materialism, Dia¬ 
lectics); (in ethics and ethical motivation 
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of, 103 f., 136, 193 f., 306, 724, 1060; on 
evolution and revolution, 104, 113, 132 f.; 
on socialist cooperation with middle class, 
106 f., 116 £., 331, 362, 1066 f.; and the 
democratic movement, 106 f., 166 f., 170 f., 
646 f., 724 f., 1067; on cooperatives, 113; 
on factory legislation, 113; gives inaugural 
address of First International, 113; and 
Blanqui, 117, 129, 168, 417, 1044 f.; on 
labor unions, 117 f.; and Bakunin, 120 f., 
1046, 1095, 1 hi; on national questions, 
123 f., 243 f., 931 {see also Nationalism 
and Internationalism); on Paris Commune, 
125 f., 290, 573 f.» 622, nil; and Lassallc, 
133, 203, 222, 232, 1063!.; and Schwei¬ 
tzer, 135, 252 f., 256; criticizes Gotha pro¬ 
gram, 135, 169 f., 263, 297, 1110; as a 
scholar, 137 f., 1060; gradualist tendencies, 
138, 162 f., 166 246 f., 724, 1045; on 

determinism, 138, 764,1691; death of, 139, 
1769; philosophical materialism, 153 £., 
306 f.; believes in unity of thought and 
action, 161 f.; recognizes common interest 
of different classes, 165, 571; on expro¬ 
priation of the expropriators, 175, 1053; 
on industrial reserve army, 177, 1055; on 
significance of falling rate of profit, 185, 
1*587, J 77V. on two departments of in¬ 
dustry, 186, 1577 f.; on business cycles, 
186 f., 1057, 1775; a relativist? (see Truth, 
concept of); on permeation of the oppo¬ 
sites, 191, 1051, 1060; for support of 
Austria against France (1859), 228; and 
Lassallc, 246 f., 275, 331; on Franco- 
German War (1870-1871), 261; against 
Ildchberg and Bernstein, 275; and Jules 
Guesde, 290; well known in Russia during 
life time, 412 £.; agrees with Narodnify on 
Russia’s "skipping” of capitalist stage, 413, 
650, 1084; on revocability of public offi¬ 
cials, 623; on capitalist heritage of social¬ 
ism, 765 f., 1610; on French Revolution 
(1848), 887, 1039 f., 1703; sympathy for 
Cabct, 1033; and New York Tribune , 
1044; supports British position against 
Russia, 1045 f.; on relationship of con¬ 
sciousness to social mode of existence, 
1050; on changeability of human nature, 
1051; on money, 1057; influenced by 
Lewis Morgan, 1090; on Belgian socialists, 
1090; on economic planning, 1145; on 
colonies, 1575; on capitalists subverting 
capitalism, 1584; on mass and rate of 
profit, 1587L, 1772 f.; on "primitive 
accumulation,” 1710, 1769. See also Capi¬ 
tal; Capitalism; Economic interpretation 
of history; Surplus value; Marxism; State, 
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1316,1319, 1703 
Marx (-Lafargue), Laura, 136 
Marx (-Longuet), Jenny, 136 
Masaryk, Thomas, 1041, 1130 
Maslov, Peter, 975, 1083, 1085, 1087 f. 
Maslow, Arkadi, 921, 952, 968, 1234 f., 
1287, 1688, 1698 
Mason, Edwards, 1047, 1111 
Matteotti, Giacomo, 1247 f., 1253 f., 1260 f., 
1689 f. 

Matthias, F.rich, 1760 f. 

Maurice, Frederick, 23, 1030, 1618 
Maurenbrechcr, Max, 361, 1078 
Mavor, James, 1083 

Max, of Baden, Prince, 667!., 674, 676, 
679 f., 974, 1126 f. 

Maxe, Jean, 1104 
Maxiinoff, G. P., 1046 

Mayer, Gustav, 1040, 1046, 1052, 1063 f., 
1069, 1110 
Maynard, John, 10S3 

Mazzini, Giuseppe, 112 f., 121 f., 229, 260, 
384 

Mdivani, Budu, 1190, 1193 f. 

Medvedev, 1141 

Mehring, Franz, 90, 536, 599, 1041 f., 1047, 
1051, 106s f., 1069, 1115 
Meissner, Otto, 1475, 1484 f., 1715, 1720, 
1732, 1740, 1743. 1746 f. 

Melun, Armand de, 25 f., 466 
Mcnger, Karl, 378, 1623 
MensdorfT, Albert von, 1125 
Merkcr, Paul, 1751 f. 

Mcrrhcim, Alfred, 350 f., 526, 537, 542, 
544 f„ toil f., 1075, 1104, 1176 
Messimy, Adolphe-Marie, 511 
Metternich, Paul von, 1097 
Metzlcr, Lloyd A., 1722 
Meyer, Ernest, 921, 952 
Meyer, Oscar, 1370 f., 1385, 1730 
Meyer, Rudolf, 23, 931, 1048 
Mcz, John R., 1782 
Miassnikov, 1144 
Michael, grand duke, 566, 591 
Michaelis, Georg, 557, 613, 1107, 1114 
Michels, Robert, 1077, 1081, 1094, 1160, 
1162 

Micheison, Alexander, 1121 
Miercndorf, Carl, 1438 
Mikhailovsky, Nicolai, 410, 1084 
Milhaud, Edgar, 1073 

Miliukov, Paul, 565, 568, 571, 598, 603, 733, 
1084, mo, 1113, 1130, 1136, 1139 f. 
Miliutin, Vladimir, 1122 
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Mill, John Stuart, 70, 406, 1623, 1779 f. 
Millerand, Alexander, 124, 292, 318, 321, 
323 f., 328, 335, 343, 386, 439, 443, 448, 
490, 514, 559, 776, 1009, 1012, 1015 f., 
1072f„ 1093, 1096. 1110, 1178, 1275, 
1532, 1540, 1701; activity as a cabinet 
minister, 328; socialist character of his 
bills, 329; losing socialist support, 330; 
expelled from Parti socialiste fran^ais, 333 
Mills, J. Saxon, 1169 
Milner, Alfred, 1130 f. 

Mira, Giovanni, 1159 
Mirabeau, Honore de, 159 
Mirbach, Wilhelm von, 712, 112s 
Mirkine-Guetzevitch, Boris, 1677 
Mises, Ludwig von, 1637 f., 1646, 1659 f-» 
1669, 1778, 1783 f., 1787 
Modigliani, F.manucle, 864, 884 f., 1162 
Moellcndorff, Wichard von, 843, 1157, 164 3, 
IT#? 

Moeller van den Bruck, Arthur, 146 3 

Mdhl, Arnold von, 860 f., 1158 

Mohlcr, Armin, 1739 

Moldcnhauer, Paul, 1376 

Mdller, Gustav, 1766 

Molotov, Vyacheslav, 1684 

Moltke, Hclmuth von, 1098 

Moon, Parker T., 25, 1030 

Mommsen, Wilhelm, 1755 

Monatte, Pierre, 1013 f., 1102, 1176, 1688 

Monmousseau, Gaston, 1023 

Montalcmbcrt, Charles, 1062 

Montesquieu, Charles de, 1037 

Montgomery, Arthur, 1766 

Montreuil, Jean, 1038, 1099, 1176 f. 

More, Thomas, 7, 1030 
Morelly, 29, 1030 
Morgan, Lewis, 1090 
Morgari, Oddino, 388, 536 
Morris, William, 1604, 1776 
Morrow, Colonel, 1134 
Mosley, Oswald, 1396 
Mosse, Robert, 1659, 1789 
Most, John, 274, 341 
M-ov, L., 1086 f. 

Mowrer, Edgar Ansel, 1164 
Mulert, Oscar, 1701 
Muller, Adam, 23 

Muller, Hermann, 506, 859, 1098, 1317 f., 
1355 f-» 1369 f-t f., 1722 
Muller, Richard, 659 
Munro, Ion, 1692 

Muraviev, Michael, 713, 724, 1133 
Muraviev, Nikita, 393, 1082 
Mussolini, Benito, 871, 874 f., 877, 902, 
1082, 1160, 1160 1245 f„ 1388, 1410 f., 

1509, 1689 f., 1751; elected to P.S.I. execu- 
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tive committee, 389; turns interventionist 
in World War I, 524, 875, 906 f., 1164; on 
social orientation of fascism, 875 f.; rela¬ 
tions with d’Annunzio, 877, 902, 1160; 
wins Fiume for Italy, 877 f., 1258; for 
factory occupations, 878, 1160 f.; why he 
concluded pacification agreement with 
Socialists, 887 f.; leadership strengthened, 
890; brings politics to rural areas, 892; 
rejoices over socialist general strike, 898; 
insists on immediate action (October, 
1923), 902; strategy in March on Rome, 
902 f.; appointed prime minister, forms 
cabinet with non-Fascists, 905; his per¬ 
sonality, 906 f.; his creed, 907 f., 911; 
advocates vocational representation, 1160; 
gradually elaborates dictatorial methods, 
1245!*.; responsibility for Mattcotti mur¬ 
der, 1247; in the Mattcotti crisis, i2sof.; 
attempts at his life, 125b, 1692; the dicta¬ 
tor and the Grand Council, 1267 f.; his 
fall (1943), 1267 f.; and the Vatican, 
1270 f., 1408 f., 1693 
Myrdal, Gunnar, 1540 

Naldi, Filippo, 906 
Nansen, Fritjoff, 731, 789, 1137 
Naphtali, Fritz, 1094, 1702 
Napoleon I, 76 f M 87, 93, 393, 552 
Napoleon III. See Louis Napoleon 
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Naumann, Friedrich, 24, 931, 1106 
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Neubauer, Theodor, 1757 
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Nitti, Francesco, 876, 893, 901 f., 1689 
Nivelle, Robert, 608 
Noland, Aaron, 1072 
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Noske, Gustav, 817, 819, 823 f., 826, 830, 
850, 1150 f., 1 t 51, 1157; in Kid, 675, 
682, 1154; organizes Reichswehr, 819 f., 
1150, 1744; puts down Communist rising 
in Berlin, 824 f., 1151; issues shooting 
order, 825 f.; and the Kapp Putsch, 854 f.; 
resigns, 857 f.; criticizes socialist policy 
toward Schleicher, 1482, 1746 
Nowak, Karl Friedrich, 1120. 1125, 1129 

Oakcshott, Michael, 1692 
Oberfohren, Ernst, 1760 
Obolensky-Ossinsky, Valerian, J706 
O’Brien, Bronterrc, 214 
O’Connor, Feargus, 214, 240, 1030 
Odger, George, 112, 114 
Ogarev, Nicolai, 397 
Ogilvie, William, 46, 1031 
Ohlcndorf, Otto, 1685 
Ohlin, Bertil, 1549, 1766 
Olberg, Oda, 1081 

Oldenburg-Januschau, Elard von, 1489, 1715 
Oncken, Hermann, 1064 f. 

Ooms, Alphonse, 1724 
Oppenhcimcr, Franz, 1623, 1780 f. 

Oragc, A. R., 1618 

Orjonikidze, Gregory, 435, 519, 7190, 1193 f. 

Orlando, Vittorio, 1253, 1690 

Orsini, Felice, 210 

Ott, Eugcn, 1476 f., 1488, 1743 

Ouvry, Henry, 1041 

Owen, Robert, 30, 33 f., 39 f., 44 f., 46 f., 67, 
70, 71, 76, 90, 101, 113 £., 217, 872, 1030, 
1033 f., 1038, 1043, 1069, 1568, 1618 

Paaschc, John, 1706 
Pabst, Waldemar, 854 f. 

Pacclli, Eugene, 553, 558 f., 1107, 1x18; 
see also Pius XII 

Paepc, Cesar dc, 452 f., 1045, 1090 
Paine, Thomas, 29 f., 46, 1030 
Painlevc, Paul, 609, 1026 
Paleologue, Georges, 509 
Pannekoek, Anton, 371 
Papcn, Franz von, 1450 f., 1460 f., 1477 f., 
1503 f„ 1506, 1510, 1740, 1742 f., 1744 f.; 
becomes chancellor, 1404, 1440, 1442, 
1499, J 73 °» *733 f-; action against Prussia, 
1430, 1446 f., 1735 f.; early career, 1442 f.; 
and the Nazis, 1443 f., 1454, 1460, 1465, 
1736; his initial manifesto, 1445, 1734; his 
foreign policy, 1456; his recovery scheme, 
1457 f.; his plans for constitutional reform, 
1466,1470 f., 1742; reports to Hindenburg 
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(November and December, 1932), 1471 f., 
1476 f.; what measures did he contemplate 
(December, 1932)? 1475, 1745, 1748; and 
Schleicher, 1476 f., J482, 1738, 1746 f.; 
negotiations with Hitler, 1484 f., 1487, 
1747 f.; persuades Hindenburg to appoint 
Hitler, 1488, 1748 f.; on Osthiljc and 
agricultural settlement, 1731; in Hitler 
cabinet, 1749 f., 1758 f. 

Paraf, Pierre, 1176 
Pares, Bernard, 1108 f. 

Pareto, Vilfredo, 1633, 1654, 1783 f. 

Parvus. See Helphand, Alexander 
Pasvolsky, Leo, 1149 

Paul-Boncour, Joseph, 1018, 1178, 1275 f., 
1693 f., 175i 

Payer, Friedrich von, 557, 559, 1126 
Pazhitnov, Constantin, 1082 f. 

Pease, Margaret, 1072 
Pechcl, Rudolf, ijiti, 1729, 1732 
Pccqueur, Constantin, 1089 
Peel, Robert, 245 

Pellouticr, Ferdinand, 342, 346, 349 f., 1076 

Pcnty, A. J., 1612 f., 1778 

Pereire, Emile and Isaac, 1718 

Perlman, Selig, 1079, 1091, T094 

Perlstcin, Max, 1081 

Pestalozzi, Heinrich, 50 

Pestel, Pavel, 393 

Petain, Henri, 608, 1405 

Peter I, of Russia, 395, 398 

Peters, Y. K., 720 

Petljura, Simon, 735 f„ 745 {., 1728 
Petrashevsky, Michael, 395 f. 

Petrov, P., 1137 
Pettit, Walter, 1131 f. 

Philip, Kjcld, 1767 
Philipps, Marion, 530 
Piatakov, Gregory, 569, 1110 
Piatnitzky, O., 1754 
Picard, Edmond, 1090 
Picquart, Marie-Gcorgcs, 320 
Pieck, Wilhelm, 1287 
Picrard, Louis, 1768 
Pierrcfeu, Jean dc, 1128 
Pierson, Marc-Antoinc, 468, 1039, 1090, 
1093, 1566 f., 1767 
Pierson, N. G., 1783 
Pigou, Arthur, 1652, 1659, 1788 
Pilsudsky, Joseph, 745 
Pini, Giorgio, 1692 
Pio, Louis, 445, 1089 
Pircnne, Henri, 469, 475, 1091 
“Pirro,” 722 
Pitt, William, 547 
Pius IX, pope, 1724 f. 

Pius X, pope, 467, 879 
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Pius XI, pope, 901, 1253 f-> I2 7 * M 07 *• 

Pius XII, pope, 1691 
Planck, Erwin, 1747 
Plato, 8, 1222 
Platten, Fritz, 577, nn 
Plckhanov, George, 337, 4^8 f., 4*3 *•» 434 ; 
1050, 1083 f., 1096; against Narodniki, 
413; against Legal Marxists and Econo¬ 
mists,” 416. 421, 1083 f.; critical of Lenin, 
427; defensist position in war, 516 f., 1117 
Podmore, Frank, 1034 
Pdhncr, Ernst. 860, 922, 934 t- 
Poincare, Raymond, 336, 509, 942 f., 955 L, 
964 f., 973 L, 9/6. 1026, 1175* 1178. 
1274, 13*54: financial or political motives 
in reparations policy, 955 f*» 974 » XI 7 2 
Pokrovsky, Michael, 1100 
Polanyi, Karl, 1541 L, 1786 
Poliakov, Leon, 168*; 

Poliak, Oskar, 1723 

Pollock, Friedrich, 1146, 1787 

Popitz, Johannes, 1357 1 7 1 3 

Popov, Nicolai, 1087, H 43 > 1 678 f., I 7°4 

Popper-Lynkeus, Joseph, 1778 

Postgatc, Raymond, 1690 

Potresov, .Alexander, 422 f., 1083, 1088 

Pottier, Antoine, 467 

Puttier, Eugene, 1095 

Poullet, Prosper, 1564 f. 

Prelot, Marcel, 1178, 1723 f. 

Preobrazhensky, Eugene, 1142, 1343 * I 7 ° 4 » 
1710 

Prcsscmanc, Adrian, 545 
Proudhon, Pierre Joseph, 8 , 59 82, 90, 

102 f., 114, ii 7 f*i 120 I2 5 * 170, 

212, 215 f., 273, 286, 290, 340, 396, 4 1 7 » 
437, 451, 469, 1030, 1032, 103*5 L, 1038, 
1043, 1049, 1052,1062,1065, 1089, 1092, 
1168, 1176, 1608. .See also Property; Pri¬ 
vate inheritance, right of; Money; People’s 
Hank; Mutuality; Workers’ companies; 
Revolution; Class struggle; Labor move¬ 
ment; Dialectics; Liberty; Hegel; Marx; 
International, First 
Prudhommeaux, Jules, 1032 f. 

Puech, Jules, 1045, 1062 
Punder, Hermann, 1386 
Purcell, Albert, 1208, 1750 
Pyat, Felix, 1045 

Quaranto di San Severino, Bernardo, 1164 
Quarck, Max, 1041 
Qucsnay, Francois, 14 
Quessel, Ludwig, 361 

Rabenau, Friedrich von, 1169, 1173 f. 
Radbruch, Gustav, 972 
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Radek, Karl, 371, 536, 577 . 6l 3 > 795 . 9 68 . 

1100, 1102, 1167, 1680 
Radic, Stephan, 1208 
Rakovsky, Christian, 1343, 1705 
Ramzin, Leonid, 1707 
Rapp, George, 52 
Raspail, Francois, 1040 
Rasputin, Gregory, 564, 586, 1109 
Rathenau, Walter, 680, 843, 846 f., 872, 926, 
938 f., 941 f., 944 f., 949, 954 » 99 f>> io° 4 » 
1156 f., 1167, 1695 
Raumcr, Hans von, 979 
Rauscher, Ulrich, 855 
Ravich, Olga, 1101 
Reinhardt, Walter, 1698 
Reinstein, Boris, 1117 
Reisncr, M. A., 1122 
Rcnard, Georges, 80 
Renaud,Jean, 1694 

Rcnaudel, Paul, 507, 509, 603, 608, 801, 803, 
1097,1T47, 1404, 1532, 1762, 1768 
Renner, Karl, 1315, 1611 
Reventlow, Ernest, 968 
Rcvertera, Nicolas, 1125 
Riazanov, David, 1050 
Ribot, Alexander, 608, 1117 f. 

Ricardo, David, 15 f„ 32, 68, 69 f., 176, 199, 
277 * 1773 
Rikli, Erika, 1078 
Ritter, Gerhard, 1733 
Robbins, Lionel, 1654 f., 1788 
Robespierre, Maximilian, 75. 1032, 1037, 
1340 

Robins, Raymond, 706, 1131 
Robinson, Joan, 1054, 1775, 1786, 1789 
Rocca, Massimo, 1689 f. 

Rodbertus, Karl, 23, 70, 90, 241, 250, 1037, 
1064, 1067 

Rodzianko, General, 737 
Rogier, Charles, 1092 
Rohm, Ernest, 931, 971, 1760 
Roon, Albrecht von, 1066 
Roos, Hans, 1732 
Roosevelt, Franklin, 1390, 1717 
Root, Elihu, 601 

Rosenberg, Arthur, 1143, 1158, 1170, 

1187 f., 1697 
Rosmer, Alfred, 1688 
Ross, Edward, 1136, 1149 
Rossi, A., 906 f., 1159 
Rossi, Cesare, 1247, 1690 
Rothschild, Ludwig von, 1383 
Rousseau, Jean-Jacques, 29, 36, 437, 1030 f. t 
1037 

Rozanoff, Sergei, 1134 
Rubel, Maximilien, 1061 
Rudkin, Olive D., 1030 
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Ruge, Arnold, 1047 
Riihlc, Otto, 526, 543, 1042 
Rupprecht, Bavarian crown prince, 986 
Ruskin, John, 22, 1604, 1612 
Russell, Charles Edward, 601 
Riistow, Wilhelm, 239 f. 

Rykov, Alexander, 641, 652, 1122, 1242, 
1324 f., 1340, 1344, 1678, 1680 f., 1684, 
1704 f. 

Sack, Arkady, 1112 f. 

Sadoul, Jacques, 706 
Saint Just, Louis, 75, T032, 1037 £. 
Saint-Simon, Henri de, 25, 31 f., 39, 44 f., 
60, 67, 70, 79, 82, 210, 287, 290, 395 f., 
437, 450, 1031 f., 1038, 1089, 1092, 1718 
Salandra, Antonio, 521, 904 f., 1253, 1690 
Salvatore]li. Luigi, 1159 
Salvemini, Gaetano, 388, 883, 890, 893 f., 
8<>9, 1160 f., 1689 £. 

Sandburg, Carl, 1044 
Sandler, Rikard, 1765 
Saposs, David, 1177, 1278, 1695 
Sapronov, Timofei, 1688 
Saurnmoneau, Louise, 530 
Savinkov, Boris, 601, 709, 719, 1114 
Say, Jean Baptiste, 1621 
Schacht, Hialmar, 993, 1168, 1176, 1279 f., 
1316, 1366, 1388; currency commissioner, 
98s; in the Young committee, 1354 f., 
1713 f.; puts federal government under 
pressure, 1358 f., 1714; resigns, 1360 £.; 
cooperation with Hitler, 1368, 1741 
Schaffer, Fritz, 1162, 1750 
Schccr, Rcinhard von, 674 
Scheidemann, Philipp, 509, 532, 534, 539 f., 
543, 549, 599, 611, 658, 667, 680 f., 687, 
814, 817, 944, 1001, 1098, 1100 f., 1112, 
1116 f., 1124, 1211, 1286, 1312, 1697; 
proclaims German republic, 687; heads 
first Weimar cabinet, 824 
Schiele, Martin, 1374 f., 1379, 1388, 1393, 
1433 

Schiffcr, Eugcn, 855 
Schippel, Max, 361 
Schlageter, Albert Leo, 968 
Schlange-Schbningen, Hans, 1434 f., 1485, 
i 73 i k, 1733 . 1747 

Schleicher, Kurt von, 1151, 1285, 1386, 1440, 
1462 f., 1485 f., 1500, 1697, 1715 £., 1723, 
1729, 1732 f., 1742 f.; and Muller’s fall, 
*369, *373 £•» 1719 k; and Briining’s fall, 
1394 , M32f., I 44 G 1472, 1721, 1747 ; 
and Grocner, 1439 k, 1733 k, 1740; and 
Papen, 1442 £., 1457, 3465, 1476, 1734, 
1737 , 1743 ; his hopes on Strasser, 1445, 
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1476, 1478; minister of defense, 1445!.; 
and the attack on Prussia, 1446 f., 1736; 
blunders in foreign policy, 1456 k; plans 
coalition of labor with Strasser Nazis, 
1464 f,, 1485, 1745; fears simultaneous 
insurrections by Nazis and Communists, 
1476, 1720; as chancellor, 1477 f„ 1745 f.; 
and the Social Democrats, 1478 k, 1488, 
1745 f., 1748; no firm stand against Hitler, 
1479, 1745; assumption of cxtraconstitu- 
tional powers, 1479 k, 1487 f., 1748; and 
Otto Braun, 1480 f., 1746; conflict with 
Junker interests, i486, 1747; resignation, 
1488; “conspiracy” against Papen-Hugcn- 
berg, 1489 k, 1749; unacceptable to Hitler 
as a cabinet member, 1749 
SchliefTcn, Alfred von, 1098 
Schmidt, Julian, 1066 
Schmidt, Robert, 845, 972, 1156, 1370 
Schmidt, V., 1123 
Schmollcr, Gustav, 278, 1611 
Schneider, Hans, 1757 
Schneider, Herbert, 1164, 1450 f., 1735 
Schober, Johannes, 1382, 1718 
Scholem, Werner, 1698 
Scholz, Ernst, 1719 
Schorskc, Carl, 1078 f. 

Schroder, Kurt von, 1484 
Schulz, Arthur, 1078 
Schulz, Heinrich, 937 

Schulzc-Delitzsch, Hermann, 236, 241, 315. 
1006 

Schuman, Frederick, 1132, 1137 f., 1147 
Schumpeter, Joseph, 1041, 1743, 1774, 1782 
Schurz, Karl, 99 

Schuschnigg, Kurt von, 1412, 1763 
Schwarz, Benjamin, 1688 
Schwarz, Harry, 1704 
Schwarz, Salomon, 1752 
Schwarzschild, A., 1769 
Schweitzer, Johann Baptist von, 135, 251 f., 
274, 283, 287, 296 f., 362, 1045, 1066 f.; 
offers Marx presidency of Universal Ger¬ 
man Workers Association, 252; converted 
to pro-Prussianism, 253; resumes Lassalle’s 
plan of an alliance with Bismarck, 254; 
emphasizes social at the expense of political 
emancipation, 257; war policy (1870), 
260 f.; resignation, 261 f.; personality and 
historical role, 262 k, 264; recommends 
merger with Eiscnachcrs, 263 
Schwend, Karl, 1736 

Schwerin-Krosigk, Lutz von, 1445, 1714, 
1729. 1734 

Schweyer, Franz, 969 f., 1170 
Scott, James, 1107 
See, Henri, 1038,1051 
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Seeckt, Hans von, 980 f M 986, 990, 1151, 
1169, 1172, 1174, 1285, 1388, 1696 
Scgcr, Gerhard, 1758 
Seilhac, Leon de, 1075 
Seipel, Ignaz, 696, 1311, 1314 f., 1353 * *735 
Seldes, George, 1692 
Seldtc, Franz, 1520,1760 
Seitz, Karl, 1313,1359 
Semard, Pierre, 1694 
Scmbat, Marcel, 509, 514 
Semenov, Gregor, 704, 727, 732, 742, 758, 
1134. 11 39 
Sender, Toni, 1101 
Serebriakov, 1343 

Scrrati, Giacinto, 804, 885 f., 894, 806, 915, 
919, 1162 

Severing, Carl, 858, 916, 921, 937 f., 967, 
981, 1006, 1174, 1312, 1320, 1351, 1364, 
1368, 1370, 1381, 1385 f., 1449 £., 1495. 
1510, 1520, 1695 f., 1699, 1713 f., 1719, 
1729. 1735 1737 * 1757 , 1759 

Seydewitz, Max, 1394 
Shachtman, Max, 1684, 1687 
Shaftesbury, Anthony, Earl of, 22, 219 
Shaw, Thomas, 964 
Shchastny, Admiral, 1135 
Shliapnikov, Alexander, 536, 775, 778, 1101, 
1108,1144 
Shmelev, K., 1141 f. 

Sickingcn, Franz von, 226 f. 

Silone, Ignazio, 1159 f., 1164 
Silverberg, Paul, 1300 
Simons, Walter, 923, 925 f. 

Singer, Paul, 310 

Sismondi, Simondc dc, 49, 70 (., 1036 
Sixte, Prince of Bourbon-Parma, 635, 1107 f., 

1x25 

Sklarck, Max, Leo and Willi, 1365 f., 1397* 
1405 f. 

Skoropadsky Pavlov, 660, 703, 735 
Skrzynski, Ladislaus von, 1125 
Slice, Austin van der, 1002, 1105, 1117, 
1123, 1147 
Smilga, Ivar, 1343 
Smith, Adam, 15 f., 68, 1029, 1305 
Smith, Charles, 1766 
Smuts, Jan, 662, 1125 
Snowden, Philip, 1149, 1288,1359 
Sokolnikov, Gregory, noo, 114T, 123X 
Solf, Wilhelm, 670 
Sollmann, Wilhelm, 972 
Sombart, Werner, 163, 1041, 1051, 1062, 
1069, 1091,1095 

Sorel, Georges, 334, 351 f., 387, 724, 878, 
1076, 1612, 1689; on general strike, 351 f.; 
attitudes in later life, 352 
Sorge, Friedrich, 1070 


Sorokin, 713, 1133 
Soutar, Eliane, 1768 f. 

Souvarinc, Boris, 1134, 1144, *682, 1707 f. 

Spaak, Henri, 1531 f., 1762 

Spargo, John, 348 f., 1044, 1076 

Spence, Thomas, 29 f., 46, 1030 

Spencer, Herbert, 406, 411 

Spengler, Oswald, 1169,1463 

Spinoza, Benedict, 1061 

Spiridovich, Alexander, 1085, 1100 

Staaf, Karl, 444 

Stadthagen, Arthur, 1079 

Stahl, Friedrich, 23 

Stalin, Joseph (Djugashvili), 170, 519, 631, 
648, 715, 749, 874, 1124, JI 33» 1143 
1183 f., 1209 f., 1236L, 1239 f., 1287, 
1403, 1417 f., 1493, 1505, 1669 f., 1680 f., 
1687 f., 1689, 1704 f., 1726 f., 1751; rela¬ 
tions with Lenin (see Lenin); relations 
with Trotsky, 716, 992, 1134, 1194, 
1201 f., 1223 f., 1241 f., 1287, 1326L, 
1340, 1681 f., 1750; on nationalism, 805, 
1149, 1189, 1191 f., 1678 f.; uses Rabkrin 
to enlarge his power, 1184; and the prob¬ 
lem of Georgia, 1190 f.; his concept of 
regional federations, 1191; commissar of 
nationalities, 1191 f.; general secretary of 
C.P., 1195, 1223 f., 1226, 1240 f.; adverse 
characterization by Lenin, 1195; for social¬ 
ism in one country, 1202, 1207 f., 1230; 
thoughts on world revolution, 1207, 
1324 f., 1683; on “indivisibility” of Lenin¬ 
ism, 1222; at Twelfth Party Congress, 
1222 f.; establishes control over party 
press, 1232; victory at Fifteenth Party 
Congress, 1241, 1492; dictator within the 
party framework, 1268 f.; breaks with 
Bukharin and Rykov, 1287, 1326 f., 1340, 
1362, 1492, 1750; and the initiation of 
the first Five Year Plan, 1325 f.; agricul- 
tral policy (1929 and later), 1332 f., 
1419 I’m 15 42 , 1704 f., 1707 f M I726L: 
and the intelligentsia, 1341; on results of 
the Five Year Plan, 1416, 1726; successor- 
ship, 1669 f, 

Stambolisky, Alexander, 1173, 1228 
Stampfer, Friedrich, 947, 1098, 1112, 1124, 
1128, 1149, 1153, 1157, 1165, 1176, 1365, 
1372, 1378, 1482 f., 1505 f., 1530, 1704, 
1715 f., 1728 f., 1732, 1745, 1757 
Starkenburg, Heinz, 1050 
Stauning, Thorwald, 448 £., 599, 1554 f. 
Stavenow, Ludvig, 1088 
Stavisky, Alexander, 1405 f. 

Stefanovich, Jacob, 407, 408 
Stegerwald, Adam, 922, 937, 1167, 1298, 
1352, 1437. M66, 1485. I 73 i. 1733. *738 
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Stegmann, Carl, 1095 
Stein, Karl vom, 93 
Steiner, Joseph, 1098 

Stckloff, G. M. (Nakhamkis, Ovshy), 1044 
Stern, Daniel, 1039 

Sternberg, Fritz, 1585 f., 1508 f., 1771, 1776 
Steuer, Lothar, 1742 
Stevens, John, 732, 1137 
Stewart, George, 1134, 1137 f., U40 
Stewart, Neil, 1040 

Stinnes, Hugo, 040 f., 045, 959, 965, 1004 f., 
1167, 117s 
Stirner, Max, 193 

Stocker, Adolf, 23, 26, 279 f., 320, 695, 1463 

Stolper, Gustav, 1714, 1717, 1721, 1738 

Stolypin, Peter, 421 

Stolzmann, Rudolf, 1781 

Strachey, John, 1593 f„ 1774 

Strakhovsky, Leonid, 1140 

Strasser, Gregor, 1367, 1402, 144s, 1462 f.. 

1478, 1485, 1487, 1738, 1739 f., 1743 f. 
Strasser, Otto, 982, 1367, 1739 
Streichcr, Julius, 1760 

Strcscmann, Gustav, 040. 943 f., 972 f., 
978 f., 083 f., 090, 998, 1000, 1003, 1107, 
117^, 1173, 1274, 1282 f.. 1307, 1316, 
135*. usof.. 13^8 f., 1376, 1432, 1713, 
1710 

Stricmer, Alfred, 1136 

Strumilin, S. G., 1680 

Struve. Peter, 413 f. ( 421, 1084 

Stiirgkh, Karl von. S48 

Sturzo, Luigi, 880, 901, 1234, *272, 1689 f. 

See also Partita pa polar c italiano 
Siidekum, Albert, 322, imo 
Sukhanov, Nikolai, 1113 
Sulzcr, Georg, 1062 
Sumner, Benedict, 1083 
Sun Yat-sen, 1237 f. 

Sutton, Eric, 1173, 1713 
Sverdlov, I. t 510 

Swcezy, Paul, 1034, 1391 {., 1773 f. 

Syrovy, Taroslov, 742 


Tarnow, Fritz, 1296. 1393, 1366, 1573 
Tasca, Angelo. See Rossi, A. 

Taylor, Fred, 1645 f., 1786 f. 

Tereshchenko, Michael, 603, 1114, 1117 
7 *cstut, Oscar, 1044 

Thiilmann, Ernst, 1002, 1287, 1494 f., 

1500 f., 1698, 1752, 1755 
Theunis, Georges, 1364 
Thiers, Adolphe, 1040, 1052 
Thomas, Albert, 514, 539, 601 f., 608, 611, 
791, 793, 1018 f., 1025, 1099, 1118, 1147, 
175 * 


Thompson, William, 70 
Thrane, Marcus, 445 
Thyssen, Fritz, 1738, 1741 
Tiedcrnann, Christoph, 1068 
Til lessen, Heinrich, 937 
Timoshenko, Vladimir, 1707 f. 

Tingstcn, Herbert, 1088, 1764, 1766 
Tirpitz, Alfred von, 673 
Tisza, Stephen, 694 
Tkachev, Peter, 403, 405 f., 408 
Tolain, Henri, 211 f., 216 f., 452, 1044, 1062 
Toller, Ernst, 829 f., 1154 
Tornsky, Michael, 773, 1233, 1242, 1324 f., 
1682, 1704 f. 

Torglcr, Ernst, 1513, 1757 
Toynbee, Arnold, 1686 
Trepov, Fedor, 273, 408 
Trevelyan, G. M., 1029 
Treves, Claudio, 885, 898, 906, 1162 
Treviranus, Gottfried, 1374 f., 1379, 1386, 
1393 . 1433.1717 
Troclstra, Peter, 183, 1124 
Trotsky, Leon, 583, 643 f., 643, 631, 688, 
712, 718, 733, 748, 760, 818, 992, 1052, 
1086. 1112, 1123L, 1167 f., 1183, 1194, 
1201 f.. 1216, 1224 f*. 1236, 1241 f.* 1283, 
1287, 1323 f., 1340, 1343, 1422, 1678 f., 
1688, 1696. 1703 f., 1730: relations with 
Lenin (see Lenin); role in 1905 revolu¬ 
tion. 428 f.. 1086; role in post'1903 period, 
434 f.. 1207; attitude 1914-19*7. 517. 537. 
383. 1112; in 1917 revolution. 383, 1109; 
opinions on peasantry, 583, 1123, 1201 f„ 
1207, 121 t, 1222. 1225, 1232, 1312, 
1681 f.; on role of Communist party, 
623 f., 1119, 1228; and Brest-Litovsk nego¬ 
tiations, 627 f., 631 f., 1121L; and the 
Allies, 628, 633, 706, 1120, 1131; on 
“formal democracy,” ethics, and natural 
law, 648 f., 1123, 1214 f.; at Seventh Party 
Congress, 652 f.; precipitates Czechoslovak 
revolt, 708 f„ 1133; commissar of de¬ 
fense, 712 f., 718, 725, 737 f., 1133, 1138, 
1209, 1215, 1225; relations with Stalin 
(see Stalin); on capital punishment in the 
army, 716 f.; defending terrorism, 718, 
1133; on labor unions, compulsory labor, 
and premiums for effort, 770 f., 1143, 
1224; °n subbotniks, 772; for agricultural 
reforms (1920), 773 f., 1143, 1201; for 
the Menshevik ideas on party organiza¬ 
tion, 1086; fear of, unites Stalin, Zinoviev, 
and Kamenev, 1195, 1680; for rapid in¬ 
dustrialization, 1201, 1205, 121 if., 1324, 
1329, 1682 f., 1704; confidence in world 
revolution, 1201 1207, 1681 f.; early 

advocate of economic planning, 1206, 
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Trotsky, Leon ( continued ) 

1325, 1683 f.; rejects “socialism in one 
country,” 1206 f M 1684; his theory of 
"permanent revolution,” 1206 f., 1683 f.; 
criticism of alliances with non-Commu- 
nists, 1208 f., 1683; on “intraparty democ¬ 
racy,” 1209 f.: determined opponent of 
gradualism, T211, 1214; on ethics, 1212 f., 
1685; assassination, 1214; on imperialism, 
1218; on Great Britain, 1218, 1686; ill¬ 
ness, 1223, 1226 f., 1230, 1232, 1687; 
attacks “party bureaucracy” in The New 
Course, 1225 f.; solidifies front against 
himself by publishing Lessons of October, 
1229; removed from Commissariat of De¬ 
fense, 1229, 1232; allied with Zinoviev 
and Kamenev, 1230 f.; outwardly submits 
to party discipline, 1233 f.; expelled from 
party, 1241, 1492; deported, 1242 
Tsereteli, Iraklv, 385, 761. 1116 
Tugan-Baranovskv, Michael, 415, 1084, 1580, 
1583 f., 1770 f„ 1781 
Tukhachevsky, Michael, 749, 1696 f. 

Turati, Augusto, 1256 

Turati, Filippo, 386 f., 389, 521 f., 867, 
884 f., 804 f., 898, 900, 901, 1248, 1689; 
accepts invitation to see King, 896 f.; 
declaration for participation in government 
and expulsion from socialist party, 900 
Turetsky, Sh., 1706 

Ulianov, Alexander, 421 
Ulianov, Vladimir. See Lenin 
Urbahns, Hugo, 1234 
Uritsky, Michael, 712, 719 
Usher, Abbot, 1089 

Vaillant, Edouard, 291, 324, 492, 493, 1074 
Valtin, Jan, 1173 
Vanderlip, Washington, 1146 
Vandervclde, Emile, 470, 472, 474, 476 f., 
489, 516, 518, 1090, 1093, 1147, 7767; 
enters war cabinet, 515; fair to German 
socialists, 515, 1160; visits Russia (1917), 
601; provokes cabinet crisis for suffrage 
reform, 1560; in coalition cabinet (1925- 
1926), 1564 f. 

Varncck, Elena, 1132, 1140 
Vecchi, Cesarc dc, 903, 1164 
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Anarchism ( continued) 

369,383 f., 387,390, 403 f- 440. 
449, 452 460, 492, 524, 702, 777, 

779, 781, 8o6, 900, 915. 1010, 1021, 
1048, 1069, 1071, 1076, 1091, 1096, 
1111, 1154, 1176, 1398, 1403, 1608, 
1772 , 1779 

Ancona, congress of Partito socialism itahano 
(1914), 1082 
Ankara, 762 
Ansaldo works, 1162 
Anti-Corn-Law League, 238 
Anticapitalism: early 19th century, 21 f., 69; 
Fascist and protofascist, 871 f., 908, 
959, 967, 1151, 1269, 1463 f.; other 
(twentieth century), 959, 1157. 

1403, 1437, 1546* 1739 
Antimilitarism, 335, 338, 344, 350, 492, 
512 f., 798, 830, io22, 1074, 1102, 
1290L, 1426, 1563. Sec also Pacifism; 
War 

Antirationalism. See Romanticism 
Antisemitism, 26, 281 f„ 319 f., 696, 827, 
918, 931, 939. 961, 9^9* 1003 f., 
1162L, 1167, 1345, 1366, 1380, 

1424!., 17601'.; benefits socialism by 
splitting bourgeoisie, 282 f. See also 
Jews 

Antisocialist Law (Germany), 264, 267 f., 
270!., 296, 299, 315, 362. 627, 677, 
1428; as compared with totalitarian 
method of repression, 270 f.; expira¬ 
tion of, 272, 305 f. 

Antiunion legislation (and legalization of 
unions), 72, 433, 1304; Great Britain, 
54, 57, 76, 210, 217; France, 75 f., 
78, no, 210 f., 216, 218, 288, 1038; 
Germany, 222, 259; Belgium, 450, 
455 1560 f.; Sweden, 1545 

Antwerp, 475, 1563, 1768 
Appomattox, 688 
Apulia, 883 

Arbciter- ttnd Sold ate nr ate, 679, 683, 688, 
1128; Congress of December (1918), 
1128 

Arbeitervcrbriiderung, 91 
Arbitration and conciliation of labor dis¬ 
putes; France, 210, 285, 328; Den¬ 
mark, 447, 1089, 1558 fGermany, 
842 f., 1156, 1293 f., 1349 f., 1434, 
1458, 1700; Italy, 1261, 1265; Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand, 1295, 1700; 
Sweden, 1541, 1545 f., 1764 
Arbitration of international disputes, 531, 
541, 558, 569, 798, 1764 
Archangel, 709 f., 728, 750 f., 757, 1140 
Arcos raid, 1241 


Arctic area, 749 f. 

Arditi, 876 f., 881 

Aristocracy. See Feudalism; Junkers 
Armenia, 761, 762, 1091, 1141, 1344 
Armistice agreements: Gcrmany-Russia 
(1917), 628 f.; Allics-Bulgaria 

(1918), 664; Allies-Germany (1918), 
681 f., 688 f., 696, 729, 790, 813, 
831 f., 1140, 1165, 1562; Allics- 

Austria (1918), 696, 876 

Army 

Appropriations for, 492, 507 f., 510, 520, 
526, 530, 537, 543, 546. M, 1009, 
1104, 1151, 1178, 1543 
Austrian, 1151 

Belgian: Socialists and Catholics against 
large appropriations, 469; substitutes 
for service, political issue, 1092 
Danish, 446 

French: antidemocratic tendencies in, 
319 L, 323, 1151; leaders commit 
crimes in Dreyfus case, 321; three 
years’ service, 336; Jaures on reform 
of, 338; mutinies (1917), 608; 

mutinies (1919), in Russia, 734 f., 
753 

German, 501, 1105, 1215. 1245; in so¬ 
cialist program, 339; reserve com¬ 
missions, political significance, 377 
f.; leaders for annexations and against 
internal reform, 533 L, 549 f., 556 
L; leaders control German policy 
(1917-1918), 559; morale of, 616, 
663 f., 666; insistence on German 
control of eastern areas, 661; alter 
1918 see Reichswehr 

Italian, 883 f., 890, 804, 900, 902 f., 1161, 
1164, 1247 L, 1267, 1619 
Russian: demoralization of, 580 f., 633, 
706, 714, 757, 1008, 1114; leaders 
misjudge situation (1917), 587 £.; ac¬ 
cepts Bolshevik victory, 597; Red 
Army (see also Russian civil war), 
1201, 1208, 1215, 1225, 1232, 1697 
vSwedish, 443 
See also Antirnilitarism 
Artel, 392, 398, 412, 1334, 1708 f. 

Asia Minor, 762, 1097 
Ascona, 1516 

Association. See Fourier; Proudhon; Coopera¬ 
tives; Mufuelles 

Assoziazione nazionale combattcnti, 876 
Assumptionists, 1072 
Aufwertung, 995 

Augsburg, 298; Social Democratic congress 
(1922), 950 
August bloc, 435 f. 
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Auschwitz, 1761 
Australia, 1295 

Austria (and Austria-Hungary), 91, 96, 109, 
220, 384, 494, 527. 547. 55 i. 586, 
609, 615, 626, 657 f., 671, 693, 704, 
708, 862, 866, 876, 880, 931, 1004, 
1064, 1097, 1102, 1159, 1172, 1252, 
1254, 1308 f., 1412, 1426, 1527, 

1568, 1700, 1703; war with France 
(1859), 220, 230 f., 235, 252, 272, 
307, 755, 11)63; war Prussia 

(1866), 253; and outbreak of World 
War I, 499 f., 519 f*. M 42 ; 

war policy (1914-1918), 548, 563, 
655, 66*; f., 672, 702, 865, 1106, 
1108, 1120, 112V' disintegration of 
empire, 615, 660, 665 f., 689 f.; de¬ 
feat (1918), f 11 <): Krest-Litov.sk, 629; 
strike (January, 1918), 658; attempt 
at constitutional reform (1819), 689 
L; formation of Gcrman-Austrian 
National Council and provisional Na¬ 
tional Assembly, 691, 697; acceptance 
of Lansing note initiates empire’s dis¬ 
solution, 692; prepared to conclude 
separate peace, 692; state council re¬ 
placing imperial government, 692, 
606; monarchists in republican 
Austria, 695; coalition government, 
(195, 1308; union with Germany, 
605, 697, 1311. 1718 f.; republic 
proclaimed, 697; two-party system, 
1513; economic conditions in inter¬ 
war period, 1313 f., 1382 f., 1718; 
civil war (1934), 1533 f*. 17<>3 
Austro-Marxism, 306, 1152, 1216, 1310 f„ 
1581, 1641 f. 

Autarchy, 1157, 1462, 1464, 1609, 1740 
Authoritarian government. See Absolutism 
Autocracy. See Absolutism 
Avcntine, 1247 f., 1690 
Azerbaijan, 761, 762, 1191, 1677 
Azov, Sea of, 740, 1130 

Baden, 96, 106, 361, 935 
Baghdad, 1097, 1106 
Baikal, Lake of, 727, 732, 742, 759, 1141 
Baku, 733, 761 f.; congress of Eastern peo¬ 
ples (1920), 806 

Balkan area, 494* 500, 521, 661, 664, 749, 
1106 

Baltic, Sea and states, 534, 563, 629 f., 
660 L, 675, 708, 736 L, 747. 749. 
752. 754* 850, 854, 1120 f., 1130, 
1138, 1601 
Bamberg, 829 

Banca Commcrcialc Italiatia, 893, 1162 
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Banca ltaliana di Sconto, 892 f., 1162 
Bank of England, 1360, 1719 
Bank of International Settlement, 1359, 
1456 

Banking, cooperative, 1568 
Banks and cartels. See Capitalism 
Barmen, 101 
Bars he hi na, 392 

Basle (Basel), 1456, 1719: congresses: First 
International (1869), 120, 131, 452, 
1090: Second International (1912), 
494 

Batum, 73$, 762 

Bauern/egen. See Enclosures, Germany 
Bank title, 1779 

Bavaria, 96, 298 f., 361, 362, 550, 559, 667, 
821, 824 f.. 846, 912, 934 f„ 948 f„ 

976, 990, 1120, 1127, 1158, 1170, 
1175, 1297, I30O, 1424, I43I, I466, 
1509, 1517 f„ 1702. 1731. 1736; rev¬ 
olution (1918), 676 f„ 684; Workers’, 
Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Council, 679, 
828 f., 1154 f.; soviet republic, 829 f., 
830, 859 f., 917. 922, 929. 935 * 948* 
99G 1016, 1152, 1154 f., 1159, 1166, 
1312, 1741: Palm Sunday coup, 829 
f., 1166; effects of Kapp putsch, 859 
L; first post-1918 state government 
without socialists, 860, 922; a prob¬ 
lem for successive federal govern¬ 
ments, 861 f M 922, 928, 945, 968 f., 

977 , 979 f- 987, 1167; asylum for 

antircpublican plotters, 928 f., 935 f., 
1167; states of siege (1919-1921, 
1923-1925), 935 f-* 979 f.. 983; 

separatism in, 968 f., 972, 985; beer- 
cellar putsch of 1923 and antecedents, 
976 f., 979 f., 982 f., 985 f., 1171, 
1173; Hitler trial, 990 

“Bavaria and the Reich’' (Bayern und 
Reich), 986 

Bavarian Peasants’ League ( Bayerischer 
Bauernhtttid) t 826, 1127 
Bavarian People’s party, 826 f., 860 f., 863. 
928, 934 f„ 945, 990 f., 1002, 1155, 
1297 . 1307. M 3 i. M 54 . 1517 f«* 
17 ° 3 » J 73 f>, I 74 G * 750 . 1760 
Belgium, 439, 450 f., 790, 1088 f., 1097, 
1442, 1560 f., 1724, 1739, 1762, 
1767 f.; first suffrage reform (1893), 
464; second suffrage reform (1903), 
477; weak feudal tradition, 479; in¬ 
vasion, by Germany, and German 
annexation plans, 510 f., 515, 520, 
533 . 549 f.. 558 £., 606, 660, 1106, 
1127; attitude toward Russian revolu¬ 
tion and Stockholm conference, 601; 
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Belgium ( continued ) 

participation in Ruhr occupation, 
957; overrun by German armies 
(1940), 1405, 1767; postwar suf¬ 
frage reform, 1 s60; end of union 
sacree coalition, 1563; participates in 
Ruhr occupation, 1564; P lan dxl 
travail , 1569 
Belgrade, 505 
Berdyansk, 748 

Berlin, 01, 225, 258, 274, 280, 4 & 4 > 53 °. 

658 £., 667, 674. 677. 679 f., 688, 
692, 744, 8171., 821 £.. 826, 827, 
829, 848, 915- 9 2 5 » 936 f., 944 » 948 , 
<)68, 972, 980 f., 982 f., 1005 f., 1070, 
1132 1155* ”72, 1283 f., 1288, 

1298, 1355, 1369, *426, 1439 * M 4 D 
1430, 1484, 149°, *5” k, I 5 1 6 f-» 
1S26, 1530, 1696, 1719, T 737 » 1 7595 
socialist meetings for peace (July, 
1014), 505; conference of Interna¬ 
tionals (1921), 801 f.; Congress of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, 815; 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council, 816; 
Spartacus convention (December, 
Tgi8), 817; Communist risings, 
821, 824 f., 915 , 97 1 * I2 49 ‘, riot dur¬ 
ing debate on shop council law, 849, 
854, 1157; conquest by Kappists, 854 
f., 861; post-Kapp unrest, 858 f., 
1158; international conference of 
anti-Stalinists (1927), 1237, 1688; 
treaty of, 1284 £.; Communist May 
riots (1929), 1362 £.; city administra¬ 
tion involved in Sklarck scandal, 
1365 f.; Nazis in, 1367, 1525; ant *' 
Jewish Nazi riots (i 93 o)» *380 £.; 
transportation strike (1932), 1466 f., 
1497 , ! 74 * 

Bcrlin-Baghdad, 1106 

Berne, 527, mi; meeting of German and 
French legislators (1913), 495 *. con¬ 
ference of Bolshevik exiles (1915), 
529; socialist women’s conference 
(1915), 530; conference of Swiss and 
Italian socialists (1915)* 536 ; interna¬ 
tional socialist conference (1 9 X 9 )» 
790 f., 796, 827, 866, 1018, 1147*- 
Betriebsrdte. See Shop councils 
Bielefeld agreement (1920), 858 
Black Front, 1739 

Black Reichswehr, 981 f., H 74 - See also 
Rcichswehr, temporary volunteers 
Black Sea, 733 . 739 , 748, 753 , 761, 1022 
Black shirts (including Squadre and Fascist 
militia), 881, 884, 890 k, 900 f., 902, 
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905, 1164, 1245, 1247, 1253, 1256, 
1266,1690 f. 

Blackpool, Trades Union Congress (1917), 
610, 1117 

Blockade: of Germany, 689, 813, 1537 f., 
1554; of Russia, 732, 738, 1138!'. 
Bloody Sunday, 428 
Boden-Crcdit-Anstalt, 1382 
Bokhara, 1677 f. 

Bologna, 889, 1164; congress of Partita so- 
rialista a alia no (1904), 386; riots in 
(1920), 881 f., 1161; congress ol 
Partita socialist a italiano (1919), 885 
Bolshevism. See Socialist parties, Russia; 

Communism; Communist parlies 
Bonapartism, 287, 763, 870, 887, 1222, 1703 
Bonzen, 1397, 1732 

Bordeaux, congress of parti socialiste jran- 
(ais, 330 f. 

Borinage, 1093 

Bournemouth (1926), 1235, 1730 
Bourbons, restoration of, 4r, 76, 8i 
Bourgoisie. See Middle Class 
Bourges, congress of C.G.T. (1904), 343; 

congress of C.G.T.U. (1923), 1023 
Bourses dii travail, 341 f., 347, 1074 f. 
“Boutique.” See Middle Class 
Boxheim documents, 1424 
Boycott, as a labor weapon, 343, 880 
Brandenburg (city and province), 241, 1732 
Braunschweig, 1155, 1426, 1519 
Brazil, 722, 1436 

Breakdown theory. See Capitalism, future of 
Bremen, 676, 1297 
Breslau, 222 

Brcst-Litovsk, negotiations and treaty, 627 f., 
642, 651 f„ 654, 657 f., 702, 704, 
707, 1001, 1008, 1120 f., 1124; treaty 
signed, 632, 659; Hoffmann’s 

“pounding of the table,” 630, 1119 
f.; ratified, 659 f.; economic effects, 
1122 

Briey basin, 533, 1106, 1125 f. 

Brussels, 90, 101 f., 106, 436, 451, 458, 462, 
480, 516, 679, 1043; congress of 
First International (1868), 119, 122, 
131, 452, 1046, 1090; congress of 
Russian Social Democratic Labor 
party (1903), 423 f., 426, 1086; con¬ 
gress of Bakunin International 
(1874), 453; founding congress of 
Parti otwrier beige (1885), 457 f.; 
congress of Second International 
(1891), 491; meeting of Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Bureau (July, 1914), 
505; meeting of Second International 
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and International Federation of Trade 
Unions (1923), 964 
Budapest, 658, 694, 825 
Buddhism, 162 

Budget, issue of voting for, in France, 1026, 
1074, 1404 f.; in Germany, 300, 359, 
1096 

Bulgaria, 494, 521, 629, 661, 664 f., 671, 
1 *73. 1227 

Bund (Jewish General Workers’ Union), 
416 f., 423, 425, 428, 431, 1086, 
1531 

Bund Oberland, 929 
Bund Wiping, 937, 983 
Bundesrat, 367 
Btirgerblod(, 998 f. 

Bureaucracy, 573, 622 f., 640, 652, 838, 
1184, 1194, 1202 f., 1209, 122s, 

1293, 1301, 1608, if)80 f. 

Byelorussia (White Russia), 708, 1189, 1678 


Cadets, 432, 568, 582, 588, 593, 63*, 7*57, 
1113, 1132, 1136 

Cncxarism, 88, 163, 258, 332, 870, 1067 
Cairo, 808 
Calvinism, 148 
Canada, 656, 751 

Cannes, conference of (1922), 941, 955 
Canton, 1238 

Capital (Das Kapital), 1579, 1769; unique 
character of, 109; publication of, 132; 
not completed by Marx, 132; Russian 
translator Danirlson, 412 
Capital: Marx concept of, 68; concentration 
of, 175 f., 304 f., 1004, 1053, 1542, 
1597, 1752 ( see also Industry, con¬ 
centration of); variable, 178 f., 1577 
f., 1771, 1773; constant, 178 f., 1577 
f.; "organic composition” of, 178 f., 
1578 f., 1589 159 #» 1771 ac¬ 

cumulation of, 186 f., 188, 1338, 
1578 f„ 1710, 1770; transferability 
among industries, 1581 f., 1599, 1771 
Capitalism, future of, 174 f., 186 303, 325, 

356, 528, 787, 866, 952, 1202, 1222, 
1237, 1322 f., 1393, 1574. 1578 f-, 
1587 f., 1683, 1750 f., 1769 £.; stand¬ 
ard of living in, 175 f„ 1585, 1600 f.; 
belief in its vulnerability, 345, 1540, 
1750; an indispensable pacemaker for 
socialism? 395 £., 413 f„ 414, 418, 
649 f., 787, 1684; Chcrnyshevsky on, 
402; and war, 492, 502 521, 531, 

538, 540, 1103, 1218 £., 1276, 1596 
f., 1775; a simplifier of administra- 
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tive functions? 662; educational 

functions of, 624 f.; "finance capital¬ 
ism," 638, 1576 c, 1596 C, 1599. 
1618, 1769, 1776; institutions of, sur¬ 
vival under socialism, 765, 1606, 
1610, 1619 f., 1789; "state capital¬ 
ism,” 787, 1147, 1232; and colonics, 
805, 1218, 1237, 1575 f., 1585 
1686, 1769 f.; and fascism, 870, 1218 
f., 1394, 1494, 1686; and human 

motivations, 871, 1328; reconstruc¬ 
tion of, after World War I, 992 f., 
1156 f-; adaptability of, 1219, 1221 
f., 1510, 1770; concept of, 1219' 

1222, 1574; and speed of economic 
development, 1328, 1655, 1705, 

1707; and the great depression, 1392 
f M 1546, 1554, 1566, 1573, 1658, 

1763; mature stage, 1576!., 1596 f 
1769 f.; and the purpose of produc¬ 
tion, 1583 £., 1772. See also Industrial 
Revolution; Anticapitalism; Factory 
system; Feudalism, disintegration of 
Caporctto, 864, 865, 902 
Capri, 434 

Carbonari, 41, 121, 385, 1044 
Carta del Laroro . See Italy, labor charter 
Cartel des gaudies (Belgium), 473, 1562, 
1564; (France), sec Delegation des 
gaudies 

Cartels, 843, 846, 1302 f., 1389, 1464, 

1574 f., 1580, 1600, 1702, 1741, 

1769 f. 

Caspian Sea, 733 f., 761 
Categorical Imperative, 198. See also Kant, 
Immanuel 

Catholic Action, 1272 f. 

Catholicism (Roman), Catholic church, 96, 
210, 216, 268, 319, 323 f„ 466, 562, 
667, 696, 836, 879 f., 883, 928 f., 
943, 1002, 1072, 1107, 1246, 1251 
f., 1270 f., 1297, 1307, 1308, 1311 f., 
I 353 » M 37 » 1518, 1527, 1561, 17 ° 3 » 
1724, 1731, 1735, 1763. 1767; Ca¬ 
tholicism and socialism, social reform, 
1407 f., 1424 f.; in Germany, 24, 
250, 312, 467, 556, 826, 880, 922, 
1152, 1289, 1352, 1408; in France, 
25 f., 84, 287, 467, 880, 1062 f.; in 
Belgium, 464^, 1563 f., 1767 f.; in 
Italy, 879 f., 1253, 1408; in Spain, 
880. See also Christian Democracy; 
Christian Labor unions; Center 
Party; Conservatives; Papacy; Partitio 
popolare itdiano 
Caucasian federation, 1191 
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Caucasus, 428, 632, 712, 713, 715, 734. 74<>. 

760, 1137, 1184, 1226, 1418, 1707 
Causation, law of, 1049 
Center party (Germany), 312, 372, 559 . 
824, 834, 920, 1092, 1127, 1153 
In Hohenzollern empire, 268, 363, 550, 
1105 f.; campaign alliance with so¬ 
cialists (1905 and 1907), 362; bloc 
with conservatives (1908), 365; war 
policy, 554 f. t 658 f., 1107 
In Weimar Republic, 556, 822 f., 826, 
832, 863, 945, 952, 954, 958, 973. 
979, 990, 996 f., 998 f M 1002, 1005 
f., 1169, 1170, 1175. 1253, 1291, 
1296, 1307, 1318, 1350, 1352!'., 
1368, 1370, 1374 f., 1385^ 1 454 f*» 
1474, 1477, i486, 1716, 1729, 1738; 
social reform program, 823; and the 
Kapp putsch, 855; in Prussian gov¬ 
ernment (1919-1932), 922 £., 1282, 
1289, 1346 f., 1352, 1387. M 3 1 * 
1450, 1704, 1718, 1735; and repara¬ 
tions, 925; in 1928 elections, 1317; 
and Papen, 1443, 1447!., 1476, 

1734, 1745; and Schleicher, 1466, 
1479, 1483, 1488, 1746, 1749; and 
the transition to the Hitler regime, 
1515 f., 1521 f., 1530, 1749 f.. 1760 
Central banks, 1360 f., 1449, 1714, 1784 
Centralization versus decentralization, 34 f., 
45. 59, 67, 127, 258 f., 34C 367. 393, 
404, 427, 431 453 458 , 5 f> 9 , 

652!., 715, 716, 7641., 798 f., 804, 
845, 918, 948, 1044, 1071, 1086, 
1090, 1257, 1259 f., 1264, 1297, 
1323, 1602, 1607 f., 1613 £., 1645!., 
1700, 1778, 1786 f. 

Centralverein jiir das Wohl der arbeitenden 
Klassen, 1068 

Chalons, Congress of parti socialiste 

(S.F.I.O., 1905), 335 f. 

Chambers of Labor, 837 f.; Brussels, 454, 
1090 

Chartism, 23, 25, 30, 57, 70, 76, 84, 88, 
90, 101, 105, no, ill f., 126, 129, 
131, 199, 214, 222, 230, 238, 247, 
280, 285, 349, 450, 461, 463, 470, 
627, 646, 1030, 1042, 1089 
Chatcau-Thierry, 663 

Cheka, 641, 717 f., 734, 784, 1122, 1135 f. 
Cheliabinsk, 705, 731, 1132 
Chercmkhovo, 743 

Chernyi Peredel (Black Partition), 408 
Chicago, 116, 341 

China, 9, 727, 732, 806, 807 1141, 1149, 

1233 . 1237 f., 1492, 1575. 1669, 
1688 
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Chinese Eastern Railway, 1149 
Chita, 760, 1141 

Choresmian People’s Soviet Republic, 1177 
Chosen-class concept. See Labor movement, 
historical mission of 

Christian Democrats, 26, 467, 1564 f., 

1725, 1767 

Christian Labor Union: Germany, 260, 312 
f., 837, 922, 1158, 1167, 1496, 1526 
f., 1738, 1746, 1754*. Belgium, 475 
f., 1093, 1564; Italy, 1095, 1240 f., 
1260. See also Labor movement 
Christian Socialists: Great Britain, 22, 25, 
209, 279, 695, 1030, 1618; Germany, 
280 f., 1068 (see also Stocker, 

Adolf); Austria, 695 f., 1308 f.; Bel¬ 
gium, 467 

Christianity, 933, 1245, 1252, 1270 f., 1409 
f., 1438, 1446, 1489, 1701, 1703 
“Civil peace.” See Union sacrec 
Civil wars. See the individual countries 
Class, classes: concept of, 163 f., 1049, 1064; 
consciousness, 164, 215, 364, 451, 
480; common interests of different 
classes, 165 f., 1060; power equili¬ 
brium, 1309 f., 1703; agreements 

between, 1475; class morality, see 
Ethics 

Class struggle: Saint-Simon on, 33 (., 69; 
Owen on, 48 f., 57; Proudhon and 
Proudhonians on, 64, 215; in early 
19th-century Britain, 81, 214; in the 
French revolution (1848), 81 L, 202, 
1039 f.; in Germany (1848), 92 f.; 
concept in Marxism, 104 f., 116, 122, 
125 f., 149, 163 £., 203, 334, 620 f., 
647, 715, 886, 966, 1052 f., 1119, 
1252, 1288 f., 1309 f., 1442, 1499, 
1576, 1617, 1668, 1686, 1712, 1728, 
1734, 1756; “Emancipation of the 
working class must be achieved by 
the working class itself,” 113, 255; 
Bakunin on, 121; international as¬ 
pects of, 160, 1184, 1672; restricted 
or absolute (illimitable)? 163, 166 f., 
19 ^ 343 . 359 439 . 57 C «<>2, 

945 f.. 953 f.. nf> 5 . 117H. hHj. 
1210 f., 1239, 1337, 1341 f., 1349, 
1397 1439 . 1534 . 1544 . 1618. 

1690 £., 1698, 1729, 1733, 1768; as 
a vehicle of social reform, 165, 173, 
1657; concept of, implements dialec¬ 
tic philosophy and economic interpre¬ 
tation of history, 166 f., 570, 1050, 

1 in; subject to ethical rules? 192, 
202, 307, 723, 1136, 1149, 1183, 
1214 f., 1685; in the Middle Ages, 
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202; Lassalle on, 225, 232; Blanqui 
and, 2ii, 1040; and agrarian prob¬ 
lems, 301 f.; and Dreyfus case, 321, 
1071 f.; and “ministerialism,” 326, 
332; French Socialist party on, 330, 
1025 f.; concept of, in revolutionary 
syndicalism, 343, loiif., 1020, 
1176; Mazzini and Garibaldi appre¬ 
hensive of, 384; as conceived by So¬ 
cial Revolutionaries, 418; in Swe¬ 
dish thought and practice, 438, 441; 
in manifesto of Brabant socialists, 
457; object of controversy in Bel¬ 
gium, 477; Lenin on, 530, 570, 1087, 
1136, 1183; urged by Zimmcrwald 
conference, 538 f.; spirit of, aggra¬ 
vated by Kornilov revolt, 590; in 
Soviet Russia, 651, 719 f.; and Com¬ 
munist anti-imperialism, 806 f., 1238 
f.; and Fascism, 870, 873, 1265; 
Keynes on, 1052 L; Gucsde on, 1071 
f., 1073; Jaures on, 1072 f.; in 

Second International, 1096: in China, 
1238 f.; and arbitration of labor dis¬ 
putes, 1295; and German middle 
class, 1307; in Austria, 1311L; Pope 
Pius XI on, 1410 f.; Pope Leo XIII 
on (sec Rerum Novatum)\ in Britain 
(1919-1926), 1493; in postwar Bel¬ 
gium, 1562 f.; and guild socialism, 
1616; skilled labor in, 1752. See also 
Labor movement; Middle Class; 
Dialectics; Revolution 

Classical school of economics, 16, 68, 277 f., 
1654. See also Laissez faire 

Closed shop, 899 

Clubs, socialist in France (1848-1850), 88, 
1039 

Code citil (Napoleon), 455 f., 1168 

Collective and “historic” guilt, 1345, 1423, 

M38 

Collective bargaining and collective wage 
agreements, 78, 470, 1262, 1294, 
1389, 1398, 1458 f., 1479 f-. I 545 » 
1558, 1628, 1738, 1754, 1764, 1767 

Collectivism, 119, 126, 398, 452, 1072 f., 
1090 

Cologne, 105 f., 676, 1170, 1484 f.; trial of 
League of the Communists, 107, 
1063; German labor-union congress, 
1079 

Colonics, 361, 363 L, 389, 528, 551, 615, 
626, 668, 805, 865, 912, 1078, 1106, 
1154, 1574 f*♦ 1596 f. 9 1668, 1769 f. 

Combination acts. See Antiunion legislation, 
Great Britain 

Comite d'entente, 325 
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Comite pour la reprise des relations interna - 
donates, 545 

Commercial revolution, 4 

Commission syndicate dti Parti Ouvrier et 
des Syndicaux Independants, 470, 
475 

Committee of Vigilance (France, 1898), 
323 * 325 

Committees of the Village Poor (Russia), 
768, 1121, 1199, 1332 

Common village pasture, 6. See also En¬ 
closures 

Commune of Paris, 40, 89, 100, 117, 123 
f., 129, 131, 171, 221, 267 f., 269, 
284 f., 287, 290, 327, 340, 384, 453, 
454i 495> 573 f * 620 f., 1047, 1052, 
1073, 1111 

Communism (including Bolshevism after 
1918): primitive, 6, 145, 1090; con- 
cept, 43, 66, 579, 620, 765, 1043, 
1143, 1148, 1169, 1222, 1630, 1666; 
Proudhon on, 66; “journeymen’s,” 
90; ethical, 1015 Marxist belief in 
finality of, 157; and revolutionary 
syndicalism, 345, 799, 1009 f., 1020 
f„ 1075, 1177, 1277; Herzen on, 
398; modern, origin in World War 
I, 540, 561, 577 f.; and Marxism, 
579, 647, 964; and the liberal- 

humanitarian tradition, 614, 646, 

874, 910, 1211 f., 1671; failure to 
spread to Central anti Western 
Europe, 754 f., 1016 f., 1286; under¬ 
ground organization, 798; and labor 
unions, 799, ion f„ 1234 f., 1493 f., 
1752; and united front with social¬ 
ists, 801 f., 1170, 1492 f.; and im¬ 
perialism, 803 f., 808, 1218, 1237, 
1502, 1601, 1668; and racial equality, 
808, 1345; and tactical gradualism, 
920, 1498; psychological foundations 
of, 920 f.; and the means-ends prob¬ 
lem, 1213 f., 1535, 1671; expansive 
tendencies of, 1220, 1554, 1668; and 
social reform, 1445, 1669; and the 
Catholic church, 1408 f., 1726; and 
collapse of German democracy, 1533; 
future of, 1669 £.; and Russian na¬ 
tional interest, 1698; communes 
(Russia, agriculture), 1708 f.; modern 
fear of, 1768; economic expansion 
for the sake of expansion, 1772 

Communist Manifesto published, 104 f. 

Communist parties 

Austria, 1151 f. t 1310, 1312, 1334 
Belgium, 964, 1566, 1570 
Bulgaria, 1173 f., 1227, 1513 
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Communist [urtics {continued) 

China, S06, 1233, 1238 f M 1688 
Czechoslovakia, 1756 
Denmark, 1559 

France, 964, 1019. 1026, 1167, 2177. 
1178, 1189, 1276 f., 1401; defections 
from, 1019, 1177, 1403; heresies in, 
1023, 1236, 1277 f., 1688, 1694; 
from collaboration with fascists to 
participation in Popular Front, 140!) 

Germany, Kommunistischc Partci Deutsch¬ 
lands (K.P.D.), 796, 813 f., 843, 849, 
853 » 9 * 5 > 948 , 960 f., 996, 1079, 
1155, 1159, 1171 f., 1174, 1189, 
1281, 1286 f., 1292, 1318, 1362 f., 
1368, 1371, 1374, 1376. 1380 f., 
1396 f., 1424, 1427 f., 1432, 1446, 
1460 f., 1474 f., 1476, 1480, 1488, 
1492 f., 1511 1519 f., 1531, 1688, 

1696, 1714, 1738, 1742, 1744, 1747, 
1752, 1757; for alliance with Russia. 
813, 851; constituted as party, 817; 
uprising (January, 1919), 817 f 

1150, 1249; not represented in Na¬ 
tional Assembly, 822, 1149 f., 1155: 
new uprising Berlin (March, 1919), 
824, 1249; in Bavaria, 827, 917, 
1153, 1249; during Kapp putsch and 
post-Kapp unrest, 857 f., 1158; ab¬ 
sorbs majority of Independent So¬ 
cialists, 913, 951, 1165; loses Paul 
Levi and his followers, 914 f921, 
952 f., 1288; and insurrection in 

Central Germany (1921), 914 f., 920, 

1166 f.; left wing balanced against 
right wing, 918, 952; and German 
nationalism, 925; and the problem of 
united front, 952 f., 967, 975 £., 1170, 
1449 f., 1502 f., 1729; and the Ruhr 
occupation, 958, 966, 969, 995; mili¬ 
tary inferiority, 966 £., 1696; revolu¬ 
tionary plans and attempts (1923), 

966, 976, 978, 990, 1173. 1175 
1697; cooperation with Nazis and 
other National Activists, 967 f., 1176, 
1386 f., 1466 f., 1495, 1500 f., 1720; 
in Sachsen and Thuringian cabinets, 
976 f.; temporarily outlawed (1923- 
1924), 990 f.; internal dissensions 
(1923-1924), 992 f., 1287, 1698; 
gains at polls (May, 1924), 995, 
1316; loss at polls (December, 1924), 
997; in Prussian diet, 999; and the 
1925 presidential elections, 1002; 
Heidelberg convention (1919), 1165; 
military and terror groups, 1166, 
1512, 1697; “Turkestanians," 1x65 f.; 
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and labor unions, / 

1496 b, 1687; against arbitration ^i 
labor disputes, 1395, 1349; gains at 
polls (1928), 1316; stage May riots 
(1929), 1363; against, at 1930 elec- 
tions, 1379; Social Democrats the 
principle enemy, 1387 f., 1450, 

1494 f., 1755 f.; prepared in advance 
for persecution, 1399 f.; influence in 
Prussia, alleged by Papcn, 1448 f., 
1506, 1735; proposes general strike 
(July, 1932 and January, 1933), 1450, 
1503, 1504, 1512, 1757; in 1932 
(July) elections, 1454, 1741; in 1932 
(November) elections, 1468, 1741; 
and the “precursor” theory of fascism, 
1499 f., 1755; and the lower middle 
class, 1501, 1755 f.; modification of 
policy toward socialists, 1503, 1751; 
last-minute negotiations with Social 
Democrats, 1503, 1505 f., 1757; di¬ 
verting extremists from nazism, 
1506 f.; alleged revolutionary plans 
(1933), 1511 f; 1757; deputies and 
functionaries in protective custody, 
1512, 1515, 1520; newspapers sup¬ 
pressed, 1512, 1515; limited losses in 
1933 elections, 1515; party morale, 
1516; riot on election day (1931), 
1720. Kommunistischc Arbcitcrpartci 
Dcutschlands, 915, 917, 920, 1165 

(ircat Britain, 1497; and British Labour 
party, 800; and Trades Union Con¬ 
gress, 1235, 1492 

Hungary, 825, 1228 

Italy, 884, 886, 889, 894, 896, 900, 1161, 
1246, 1248, 1250, 1252, 1256, 1690, 
1691 f. 

Russia (and Soviet Union; for period 
before March, 1918, see Socialist 
parties, Russia, Bolsheviks), 623, 648, 
755> 793» 803, 1147, 1165, 1671; 
name “Communists” adopted, 579, 

651; dictatorship of, 623, 783 f., 1156, 
1183, 1192, 1210 f., 1264 f., 1267, 
1326, 1618; congresses: Seventh 

(1918), 651 f.; Ninth (1920), 774 f.; 
Tenth (1921), 777 784 U H 44 » 

1224 f., 1679; Eleventh (1921), 781, 
1144; Twelfth (1923), 1194 . ” 97 > 
1222 f., 1224, 1679, 1681; Thirteenth 
(1924), 1226; Fourteenth (1925), 
1231 f., 1234, 1678, 1687; Fifteenth 
(1927), 1237, 1241 f., 1331, 1688; 
Sixteenth (1928), 1331; during civil 
war, 705 f., 739; factions of demo¬ 
cratic centralism and Workers' Oppo- 
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.sition, 774 *- 7 # 4 * u«nb, 117<s 
1224* 1231, 1234, 1236, 1688; “intra- 
party democracy," 775 b, 1144, 
1210 f., 1225 f., 1240; communist 
orthodoxy versus heresies, 775 b; rule 
against factionalism, 777 fpurges, 
778, 1144, 1205, 1343; Organization 
Bureau, 778, 1145, 1222, 1680; puri¬ 
tan standards, 782 f., 1205; central¬ 
ized character of, 808, 1188; and 
events in Germany (1923), 992, 1224; 
factions of Workers’ Group and 
Workers’ Truth, 1144, 1224; Political 
Bureau, 1145, 1165, 1222 f., 1225, 
12321,, 1268, 1687, 1705; member¬ 
ship figures, 1145; decides to reform 
constitution (1922), 1185; C.P. of 
U.S.S.R. identical with C.P. of 
R.S.F.S.R., 1188, 1678; in Ukraine, 
1188; in Georgia, 1190 f.; admission 
of nonworkers, 1198, 1681; resent¬ 
ment caused by, 1198 f., 1227, 1340; 
symptoms of corruption, 1205, 
1325 f.; Central Control Commission, 
1222 f., 1225, 1233, 1241, 1688, 
1726; dilution of membership (1924), 
1227; Zinoviev and Kamenev break 
‘‘triumvirate" with Stalin, 1230, 1687; 
"New Opposition,” 1231 f., 1239 b; 
leftist opposition, 1241, 1688: and 
Stalin’s personal dictatorship, 1268 f.; 
crushing of the right wing, 1277, 
1704 I.; role in agricultural collectivi¬ 
zation, 1335. 1421 f., 1727 f.; left- 
wing opposition welcomes First Five 
Year Plan, 1343; position of right- 
wing remnants, 1343b 
Sweden, 1544 f., 1764 
United States, 1497 
Compagnonages, 77, 1038 
Company unions. See Yellow unions 
Oompiegnc, 688, 1129 
Com promts dcs Beiges, 1768 
Concentration camps, 271, 1154, 1415 f., 
1742, 1758, 1761 
“Conciliators,” 435 

Concordats: Italian, 1271b; Prussian, 1280, 
1704; German, 1353 
Confederacy, Southern, 116 
Confederation general du travail (C.G.T.), 
130, 343. 388, 470, 489. 1010f„ 
1075 b, 1148, 1178, 1276, 1694; 
founded, 343; congresses: Bourges 
(1904), 343; Amiens (also Amiens 
charter, 1906), 343, 1020 b, 1075, 
1076, 1177, 1236; Lyons (1919). 
1014 b, 1176; Orleans (1920), 1017, 
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1020; Lille (1921), 1019 b, 1176; 
Paris (1925), 1178; membership and 
funds, 347 b, 1278, 1695; reformist 
opposition in, 350; war policy, 511 b, 
526, 790, 1102, 1176; post-war policy, 
1010 f.; attempt at general strike 
(1920), 1014 b; indicted, 1016; and 
Communist infiltration, 1017, 1019 f., 
1176; organization of, 1076 
Confederation general du travail unitaire, 
1020, 1022 b, 1236, 1278, i6cj4 
Cnnfederazione generate del lavoro, 388, 389, 
869 f., 885, 891, 896 b, 1249 b 
Congo, 1106 
Conservatives 

Austrian, 696 

Belgian, 463 f., 471 b, 1094, 1442, 1562 b, 
1567 

British, 731, 964 

Danish, 1554, 1557 b 

French, 319 f., 336, 514, 1009, ion, 1442 

German, 268, 282, 365 f., 367, 372, 500, 
552 . 55 ^' 559 . 839, 922 f., 928 f., 995. 
1098, 1128, 1297, 1364, 1373 b, 
1424, 1427 b, 1437 f*. M57. M63. 
1485, 1491, 1500, 1506, 1508 b, 
1523, 1527, 1532, 1695, X73G 1732, 
1749, 1760 

Italian, 386, 868, 888, 896, 904 b. 1161, 
1248, 1254, 1509 

Russian, 565, 568, 588, 633, 701 f., 741 

Swedish, 436, 441, 444, 1537 1 '., 1544, 
1546. 1549- j 7 6 4 

Conservatives, socially minded, 21 f., 68, 101, 
219, 24 t, 250, 379, 836, 931 
Conspiracy Acts. See Antiunion legislation 
Conspiracy of the Kquals. See Babcuf 
Constantinople, 272, 744 
Consumers’ representatives in socialized in¬ 
dustries, 844, 846 

Consumers’ sovereignty, 4$, 1603, 1651, 
1660 b, 1782, 1786 b, 1789 b 
Continental bloc, 362 
Contract law, 93 
Cooperatives, 250, 1618, 1649 

In individual countries : Germany, 23, 236, 
282, 315, 1301, 1475. 1619, 1714. 
1755 . 1779 ; France, 25, 39, 79 . 82, 
217, 285, 1013, 1073, 1403; Great 
Britain, 54 f.; Russia, 392, 402 f., 406, 
770, 785, 1139, 1204, 1325, 1683, 
1711; Sweden, 437, 445, 1547, 1568, 
1768; Denmark, 445 b, 1568; Bel¬ 
gium, 458 b, 469 f., 473 b, 1091, 
1562, 1567 f.; Italy, 892, 898 f., 1162, 
1689. 

Opinions on: Christian Socialists for, 23, 
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Cooperatives ( continued ) 

1050, 1618; Fourier lor, 38; Owen 
for, 545, 1035, 1618; Lassallc on, 
236 f., 249, 1065, 1067; and First 
International, 117, 1046 
Cooperatives, consumers’, 58, 237, 314, 356, 
377. 485, 1091, 1567, 1615, 1768 f.; 
credit, 315 f. See also Mutuality 
Copenhagen, 738, 1089; International Social¬ 
ist Congress (1910), 493; Dutch- 
Scandinavian socialist conference, 
531 f., 1101 
Cordon sanitaire, 748 
Corfu, 1258 
Corning, Iowa, 45 
Corpus juris civilis, 1168 
Corsica, 41 

Cossacks, 588 f., 701 f., 712. 725, 732 f., 739, 
740, 748 f., 752, 808, 1129, 1140, 
1728 

Councils, economic, 836 f., 1160; conseils du 
travail, 328 f.; Reichswirtschajtsrat, 
836, 839, 842; conseil national tco- 
nomique (demanded by C.G.T.), 
1012, 1021, 1176, 1276; conseil eco- 
nomique du travail (created by 
C.G .T.), 1013, 1015; conseil sttperieur 
du travail, 1073; national council of 
corporations (Italy), 1263 f. See also 
Representation, vocational; Guild so¬ 
cialism 

Counterreformation. See Reformation 
Cracow, 435, 519 
Credit. See Money 
Credit Mobilier, 1718 
Credo platform, 416 f. 

Crime under full communism, 1118 
Crimea, 708, 713, 734, 740, 741, 744, 747, 

749,1130 

Crimean War, 211, 220, 231, 399 
Croatia, 666, 692, 693 f., 876, 1208 
Croix de Feu, 1406, 1566 
Czechoslovak Legion, origin, 704; early 
amicable relations with Bolsheviks, 
705, 1130; revolt and conquest of 
Siberia, 709, 713, 727 f., 732, 751, 
769; declared part of French arm)’, 
709; conflicts with Kolchak and evac¬ 
uation, 727, 742 f., 758, 1137, ”39 L 
Czechoslovakia, Czechs, 665 f M 689, 692 f., 
704, 742, 768, 792, 810, 825, 1046, 
1106, 1125, 1219, 1284, 1523 

Dalmatia, 694, 865, 1160 
Danube, 793,1106 
Danzig, 1405 
Dardanelles, 494, 733 


Darmstadt, 8*59 

Darmstadter und National Bank, ( Danat ), 

1383 f. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 1229 
Dawes plan, 974, 993 f., 996 f., 1175, 1258, 
1301, 1354 f., 1713, 1720 
D-Banken, 1383 
Decembrists, 393 f., 397 
Deficit financing, 1391, 1441, 1549 1 559 . 

1567, 1766 

Deflation, 1196, 1390 f., 1567, 171$. 1721 
Delegation (and Cartel) des gauches 
(France), 331, 33 6 , 5'4. i <>*5 U 
1074, 1274, 1401, 1404 
Democracy: and socialism, 6f., 72, 132 f., 
219, 570, 578 f., 620 f„ 648 f., 723 f., 
757, 793 f*. 897, 949. 1087, 1118, 
1325, 1530 f*. 1545 , 1553. I 6 * 8 , 1661, 
1668, 1683, 1691, 1743, 1763; Fou¬ 
rier against, 39; definition of, 59; 
associated with gradualism, 167; and 
revolution, 170, 172, 425, 967; Engels 
on, 171, 1118; in Manifesto of the 
Sixty, 213; Schweitzer on, 252; Lieb- 
knecht on, 257; repudiated by middle 
class under fascism, 264; Revolu¬ 
tionary Syndicalists opposed to, 345 f.; 
and romanticism, 381; and party 
organization in Russia, 426!., 623!., 
1534; and political strikes, 478!.; 
danger to, of a German victory 
(1914-1918), 504, 832; Lenin on, 
570f., 620, 1087, mo; and civil 
liberties, 758; in Germany, 809 f., 
1307, 1311, 1349, M75. '744; and 
fascism, 870, 873, 909, 1150, 1218, 
1405, 1494; a °d Catholicism, 1254, 
1725; and absolutism, 1264; rights 
of antidemocrats in, 1392; and the 
means-ends problem, 1536; Schum¬ 
peter on, 1744; and the consumer, 
1789 

Democratic party (Germany, 1848), 106 
Democratic party (Germany, Weimar Re¬ 
public; Deutsche demokratische Partei 
and Staatspartei) , 823 f., 826, 863, 
922, 939, 973, 996 f., 99# f- ”53. 
1170, 1366, 1368 f., 1376, 1379, 1430, 
1454,1483,1738 

Democratic chretienne. See Christian Democ¬ 
racy 

Denmark, 228, 235, 252, 437, 444 f., 454, 
553 , 615 f., 640, 1554 *•, 1767 
Departments of industry (producer and con¬ 
sumer goods), 187, 1577 f., 1591 f., 
1599 

Department stores, 1168, 1306, 1518 
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Depression, business cycle, recession, depres¬ 
sion and business-cycle theories, 69, 
78, 8o, 81 f., 107, 186 f., 263, 268, 
308, 460, 1044, 1057, 1155, 1279, 
1293. 1297, 1299, 1311. 1339. 1349 L. 
1360 f., 1376L, 1381 f., 1389L, 

1401 f., 1408, 1416, 1431, 1433 f., 
1437, 1440, 1444, M 53 < 1 457 
1467 f., 1473, 1479, 1481, 1492, 1543, 
[546, 1548 f., 1557 {., 1560, 1563, 
1566 f.. 1569, 1573, 1582, 1594, 

1602, 1607, 1618, 1646, 1657, 1662, 
1684, 1711, 1721, 1733, 1751, 1761, 
1766, 1767, 1770, 1774 f. 

Determinism, (’abet against, 44: Marxist, 
1*8, 139 L, 148 f., i S3, 202, 204 b, 

3«i f-. 309, 3251 346. 650, 764, 1082, 

>399, 1580, rs8s, 1589, 1600, 1612, 
1691, 170b, 1770; impedes thought 
on problems of socialist society, 205 f.; 
seemingly supported by growth of 
socialist party, 308. See also Marx; 
Engels; Utopians 

Deutsche Arheiterpartci. 931. See also Nazis 

Deutsche Nationalsozialistische Arbetterpartei 
Ostcrreichs, 931 

Deutsche Voiles partei (nineteenth century), 
255 

Deutsche Voll(spartei (Weimar Republic), 
863 f., 912, 922, 923, 925 f., 938 f., 
939 f., 945, 947’ 972 f.. 977’ 97 l >< 
99b, 998 f„ 1002, 1153, H7<>, 

>297, I3< j 7’ >328, 1352, 1358, 

1368 f., 1376, 1378 f., 1389, M54* 
1704, 1716 

Deutschnationale and Grossdcutsche (Aus¬ 
tria), 69s L, 1308 

Deutschnationale VoH{$ partei, 863 f., 922, 
923, 932, 969, 975 . 979 ’ 995 f” 997 f” 
1000 f., 1007, 1175, 1281 f., 1286, 
1307, I352 f., 1366, 1369, 1374 f., 
1379 1388. M 29 ’ M 32 , M 37 ’ 

1444, 1446, 1454, 1460, 1468 f., 
1507 f., 1 «> 19 f., IS23, 1525, 1695’ 
1703, 1719 

Dcutschnationaler Handlu ngsgehiljen - V er- 

hand, 1167 

Deutsch-Franzdsische jahrbiichcr, 100 

Deutsch-Soziale Partei, 932 

Deutsch-Volkische Freiheitspartei, 969, 996 

Dcutsch’Volkischer Schutz - und Trutzbund, 
932 

Devaluation, 1196, 1557, 1567, 1569, 1767 

Devil’s Island, 320 

Dialectics, 191, 226, 246 f., 806, 1059 f., 
1078; Proudhon on, 65 f., 1035; 
Marxian (general), 140, 154 f., 278 f„ 
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304, 919, 1051, 1211; as basis of 
philosophical materialism (“dialectic 
materialism”), 155, 1059; as a philos¬ 
ophy of social revolution, 155 f., 166, 
248, 299, 571, 723, 1111, 1211, 1231, 
1269, 1399, 1499; as applied to na¬ 
ture, 156, 1032, 1057; thesis, an¬ 
tithesis and synthesis as elements, 
156 f.; difficulty in applying, 157; and 
“small reforms,” 158; as an a priori 
conception, 161, 1221; idealistic and 
materialistic interpretation of, 161 f.; 
in Bolshevik interpretation, 649. See 
also Emgels; Hegel; Lenin; Marx; 
Class struggle 

Dictatorship: and socialism (“proletarian”), 
6, 89, 167 £., 199 L, 249 f., 297 f., 
301, 424, 572 f., 578, 620 f„ 638, 
642, 644, 687, 688, 724 f., 772, 786, 
793 f” 810, 812 f., 837 f., 857, 914, 
1010, 1018 f., 1022, 1052, 1079, 

1085, mo, 1118, 1127, 1144, 1149, 
1183, 1192, 1206 f.. 1212 f., 1286, 
1309 f., 1531 f., 1683 f., 1744, 1763, 
1776, 1779 ; Jacobin, 168 f.; in mod¬ 
ern communism, 170 623 f., 648 f., 

760, 1203, 1660; “Revolutionary 

democratic” and related concepts, 
572, 576, 594, 723 f., 1086, 1206 f.. 
1533, 1681; absent in Commune, 
574, 1053; prefascist of the Right, 
740, 747, 855, 1174, 1289, 1742; 
tendency to become more restrictive, 
778, 911, 1210, 1218; Fascist and 
Nazi, 905, 923, 1246, 1257 L, 1265 f., 
1311, 1471 f., 1478, 1495, 1506f., 
> 533 * 1742, 1762; “of the bourgeoi¬ 
sie," 1494,1776 
“Diggers,” 28 
Dillon-Read, 1358 
“Direct action,” 343 f. 

Disability insurance. See Social Security Law 
Disarmament, 531 £., 541, 569, 798, 831 f., 
850 f., 923, 981, 1127, 1154, 1167, 
1169, 1440 f., 1456, 1466, 1529,1535, 
1544 . 1559 , 1563, 1737 ’ 174 L * 747 - 
See also Versailles treaty 
Distribution of income and wealth: according 
to needs or to work performed, 34, 
43, 216, 1685, 1711; according to 
justice or expediency, 185; “func¬ 
tional” and “personal,” 1628 f., 1782; 
John Stuart Mill on, 1779L See also 
Equality and inequality 
Dniepr, 745 f. 

Doberitz, 854 

Don, 701, 702 f., 708, 712 f., 747, 781, 1129 
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Don Cossack Republic, 703 f., 732 f., 1137 
Donbas, 1341 
Donetz, 703,1130 
Dope lavoro, 1265 f. 

Dorsetshire unionists, 57 
Dresden, 855; social-democratic congress 
( l 9 ° 3 )"» 3 « 7 > 332 , 353, 358 f., 3<>3, 
372,439,489, 963,1074 
Duisburg, 925 

Duma, 420, 428 L, 432 564, 565 f., 567 f., 

1084, 1087, 1109 
Dusscldorf, 106, 22s, 925, 1741 

Fast Africa, 363 f., 615 
East Prussia, 519, 56^, i n» 6 . miu, 1480, 
1731 1747 

"Faster message" (Germany, 55 ° L 

Y.chcvins, 471 

"Economic imperialists," 1129 
Economic interpretation of history, 69, 121, 
190 f„ 193 f., 650 f., 1044, 1040, 

1292, 1402 f., 1685, 1751, 1756; over¬ 
simplifications of, 142 f.; as techno¬ 
logical interpretation, 143 f.; imple¬ 
menting Marxian determinism, 148 f., 
153, 1580; “softening” interpretations 
of, 150, 153; a heuristic principle, 
152; a partial truth, 152 f.; and class- 
struggle concept, 166 

Economic party. See Wirtschajtspartci des 
deutschen Mittelstandes 
Economic war, 547, 555, 617 
Economical man, concept, 68 
“Economism,” 415, 417 f., 421 f., 425 
Edinburgh, Trades Union Congress (1927), 
750 f. 

Education, 5, 47 f., 118, 164, 201, 209, 213, 
215, 282 f., 309, 316 f., 323, 331, 
381, 447, 459 f., 466 f„ 468, 474. 
488 L, 624, 823, 834, 908, 928, 948, 
1035, 1062 f., 1092, 1189L, 1272, 
1282, 1289, 1395, 1436, 1565, 1667, 
1677, 1679, 1704, 1768 

Egypt, 1137 

Ehrhardt Brigade, 854, 937 
Einwohnerwehr, 821, 830, 929, 934, 986, 
1159,1168 

Eisenach, Social Democratic congress (1869), 
256, 258 

“Eisenachers.” See Socialist parties, Germany, 
Soziddemobratisch e A r better part ei 
Eisenwirtschaftsbund, 1302 
Ekaterinburg, 731 
Ekaterinodar, 703, 712, 1135 
tlan vitd, 354 
Elbe River, 674,1701 
£lite. See Active minority 
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Emancipation of the working class. See Class 
struggle 
Emilia, 881 

Employers’ organizations, 348, 440, 1073, 
1088, 1156, 1260 f., 1294, 1350 f., 
1700 

Employment, full. See Unemployment and 
Unemployment relief 

Enclosures: Great Britain, 3 f., 11 f., 29, 76, 
140, 581, 1200, 1575: Germany, 72, 
92 f., 95, 581, 1041. See also Land 
reform 

Encyclopaedists, 36, 1031 
Enlightenment. See Reason, Age of 
Equality and Inequality, 3 f., 20, 75, 76, 167, 
213, 403, 649, 843, 961, 1032, 1034, 

1046, 1085, 1112, 1136, 1199 f., 1220, 
1264, 1574. 1603, 1605, 1613, 1623, 
1630, 1655. 1667, 1703, 1776, 1785, 
1790 

Equitable Labour Exchange, 55 f., 1618 
Erfurt, congress of Social Democratic party 
(i8i;i) and Erfurt program, 296, 300, 
305, 439, 468, 1069, 1092, 1118; 
trade union congress (1872), 259 
Ermens and Engels, 108 
Estates (medieval), 1260, 1263 
Esthonia, 629, 6*2, 7^6, 752, 755, iqn, 
U3« 

Ethics and morality, 165 f., 185 f., 189 f., 
192 f., 243 f., 306 f., 832, 873, 909 f., 

1047, 1149, 1212 f., 1245, 1273, 

1346, 1423, 1474, 1508, 1535, 1589, 
1629L, 1671, 1684, 1782, 1785; so¬ 
cialist, 70, 102 f., 137 f., 193 f., 200 f., 
205, 307* 374 » 403, 468, 649, 722 f., 
802, 873 f., 933, 1060, 1071, 1136 

Ethiopia, 386, 1551 
Exchange Bank. See People’s Bank 
“Exploitation,” 70, 178, 184 1055, 1626 L, 

1789 

“Expropriations” (Bolshevik raids), 433, 715, 
1133 


Fabians, 58, 247, 291, 303, 358, 371, 1043, 
1211, 1286, I407, 1474 

Factory laws: Great Britain, 47, 113, 162, 
455 . 1044; Germany, 256, 258, 272; 
France, 285, 288, 328; Russia, 424; 
Sweden, 413; Belgium, 455 f. 

Factory occupations (1930). See Labor 
movement, Italy 

Factory system, 4, 101, 127, 213, 392, 394, 
409 f., 1237; labor force, origin of, 
nf*. 1575 ; and socialism, 29. See 
dso Industrial revolution 
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Famine, Russia (1891), 415; (1921-1922), 
788 f., 1196; (1933), 14x6 1726 

Far East, 744, 758 f. 

Far Eastern Republic, 758 f., 1141 

Pas do ( operario, parlamentare, and others), 
8 74 

Fascism (general and Italian), 264, 281, 381, 
755, 861, 1078, 1080, 1159 f., 1186, 
1209, 1218 f., 1220, 1245 f., 1352, 
1363. 1373 . 1393 . M02, 1404 f., 

1461, 1463, 1494 f- 1527* 1537 *•» 
1547, 1554, 1559, 1566, 1668 f., 
1689 £., 1723, 1753, 1768; big-busi¬ 
ness theory of, 142, 870 f., 908, 
1218 f., 1394, 1691; and revolutionary 
syndicalism, 345, 355, 873; ambiva¬ 
lent attitude toward land reform, 382, 
461; causes and historical antecedents, 
870 f.; and nationalism, 870, 903, 
1160; and social reform, 872, 875!.. 
962; relationship to democracy, 873, 
H5of., 1262; lower middle-class sub¬ 
stitute for socialism, 873, 1269, 1691; 
position on intellectual ism, 873, 1165, 
1666; Mussolini forms jasci italiani di 
eombattimento, 875; pragmatism and 
opportunism, 875, 890, 907, 1295; 
defeat in 1919 election, 877; and 
Fiume, 877 f., 1258; attitudes toward 
labor, 878 f., 891; in the service of 
employers, 879 f., 899, 928, 1269; at 
first an urban movement, 880; squad - 
rism, 881, 888, 891, 896 f., 901, 
908 f., 1162, 1235 f., 1269, 1689 f.: 
conquers Bologna, Ferrara, and east¬ 
ern Po Valley, 881 f.; regional differ¬ 
ences in antifascist resistance, 882 f.; 
government toleration of Fascist vio¬ 
lence, 883 £., 1161, 1162; and the 
Italian army, 883 f., 900, 902 f., 
1163 f., 1247 f„ 1256, 1690; pacifica¬ 
tion agreement with socialists, 887 f., 
890, 1162; and the monarchy, 888, 
903 f„ 1241, 1257, 1693; organizes 
as a party at Rome congress (1921), 

889 f., 1162; reorganization of Black¬ 
shirts, 890, 1266; fascist labor unions, 

890 f., 1162, 1249 f., 1260, 1412, 
1690; against cooperatives, 892 f., 
1162; March on Rome, 893, 903 f., 
909, 1163 f., 1219, 1247, 1253 f., 
1692; treats reformists as worst ene¬ 
mies, 898; conquers Genoa, 898 f.; 
conquers Milan and other North 
Italian cities, 899; use of castor oil, 
899, 909, 1255 f.; beaten back at 
Parma by workers' defense corps, 900; 
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and the Vatican, 901*., 1253 f., 

i27of., 1693; master rather than 
servant of business, 908, 1260 f., ver¬ 
bal repudiation of imperialism, 1160; 
and religion, 1246, 1270 f.; “normali¬ 
zation” of, 1256 f.; establishment of 
full dictatorship, 1257 f.; against emi¬ 
gres, 1257 f.; Grand Council, 1261 f„ 
1266 f., 1693; conservative and revo¬ 
lutionary tendencies within, 1269 f.; 
a pacemaker for communism, 1412, 
1498 f. 

Federalism, regional, 842; social, see the 
individual countries 

Vederation des bourses dn travail . See 
Bourses dti travail 

Vederation des syndicats et groups corporatifs 
outriers de Prance, 340 f., 1074 
Federation of workers of the soil (Italy), 
1161 

“Feedback” effect, 146, 1050 
Pememorde, 927, 929, 049, 1168, 1174 
Fenians, 1047 
Ferrara, 382 

“Petischcharacter dcr Ware," 189, 1058, 
1641, 1786 

Feudalism, 4, 11, 145, 177, 226, 233, 240, 
376, 392, 398 f., 479, 621, 806, 887, 
1221, 1280, 1597 f., 1701, 1788; dis¬ 
integration and remnants of, 12, 24, 
92 f., 140, x 59 f., 581 f., 651, 1207 
Piancheggiatori, 1248, 1251, 1253, 1690 
Pigli del laroro. Sec Socialist parties, Italy, 
Partita operaio 

Finland, 431, 434, 587, 592 f., 613, 632, 
732 , 737 * 75 w * 752, 760, 1130, 1141 
Fiume, 865, 876 f., n6o, 1258 
Flanders, Flemish, 454, 456, 457, 462, 465, 
474. 533, 1092, 1106, 1563, 1565 f„ 
1724, 1767 
Florence, 1163, 1255 

Foreign-exchange control, 1384, 1390, 1441, 
1551,1713,1739 
Foreign-trade monopoly, 639 
Foreign-trade policy, 95, 142, 210, 268, 302, 
361, 375, 409, 446, 581, 787 f., 1078, 

1106, 1282, 1298, 1305, 1364, 1434, 
1437, 1462 f M i486,1489, 1539,1552, 
1556, 1575 * 1597 , 1702, 1739, 1769 f. 
See also Economic war, and the in¬ 
dividual countries. 

Portschrittliche Volf{Spartei (Germany), 

1107, 1153 

Vortschrittspartei (Prussia), 231 f., 236 f., 
251, 256, 259 

Fourteen points, 655, 657, 671, 682, 692, 

831, 1125, 1126 
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France, 105, 127, 362, 397, 445. 4 6 *. 479 . 
485, 522, 542, 551 . 563. 565. 586, 
613 f M 628, 634, 660, 671, 706, 791, 
807, 811, 831, 833, 863, 867, 876, 

879.913.924.926 L 939,942 f., 975. 
995. 1092, 1126,1140, 1154, 1207, 
1230, 1245, 1251, 1264, 1274 f., 
1285, 1289, 1376, 1401 f., 1442, 
1456 f., 1523, 1546, 15591 1562, 
1565,1576,1597,1702,1719.1763. 
1778 

Revolutionary period and First Empire, 
75 . 76 

Second Republic. See Revolution, French, 
of 1848 

Second Empire, 25, 68, 89, nof., 118L, 
209 f., 284 f., 285, 287 f., 1062; war 
with Austria (1859), 211, 220, 227, 
1063. See also Louis Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte 

Third Republic, 26, 123 f., 220 f., 261, 272, 
284 f., 318 f., 426, 880, 1008 f., 1069, 
1071, 1151; war with Germany 

(1870-1871), 123 f., 219 f., 260 f., 
267, 299. 319 , 339 . 34S, 384. 495 . 
915, 1063; law against the Inter¬ 
national, 126 f.; Engels on democratic 
development in, 1052; democratic 
tradition of, 215, 547; bloc national. 
331, 803, 1008 f., 1015, 1022, 1024 f.; 
parti radical (et radical-socialiste ), 
337, 514, 1024 f., 1403 £.; and out¬ 
break of World War I, 499 f., 513, 
1097 f.; alliance with Russia, 500, 
506 f., 1284; war policy (1914-1918), 
520, 561, 577, 580, 587, 591, 601, 
608, 618, 620, 633, 655, 663, 674, 
832, 865, 1108, 1112, 1116 f., 1125 f., 
1132; attitude toward Stockholm con¬ 
ference, 606 f., 1026, 1538; inter¬ 
vention in Russia, 705 f., 707 f., 718, 
7 * 5 . 7 * 7 . 729 . 73 *. 733 f- 738 . 746 f- 
749 f-. 75* f- 754 f- 1008, 1013, 
1022, 1130, 1133, 1135, 1138 f.; sup¬ 
port for Poland (1920), 749, 1563; 
occupation of Frankfurt and Darm¬ 
stadt, 859, 1158; and Bavarian and 
Rhenish separatism, 936, 955 f., 969, 
972, 974 f., 1158, 1172L; reparation 
policy, 938 f., 941 946 . 955 9^4. 

993 996, 1022, 1172, 1175, 1385; 

Ruhr occupation, 957 f., 975, 1170L, 
1175, 1564; elections (1919), 1008 f., 
elections (1924), 1025 f.; union na- 
tionale, 1274; Law for the General 
Organization of the Nation in Time 
of War, 1275 f., 1693 f.; elections 
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(1928), 1278; elections (1932), 1403; 
Popular Front, 1405 f., 1554; fall of 
(1940), 1405; bloody antigovernment 
riots (February 6, 1934), 1406. See 
also Antiunion legislation; Arbitration 
and conciliation of labor disputes; 
Bourbons, restoration of; Catholicism; 
Christian Democracy; Commune; 
Education; Labor movement; Land 
reform; Louis Philippe; Socialist 
parties; Suffrage 

Free Thinkers’ League, Proletarian, 316, 

363 

Free trade. See Foreign-trade policy 
Freedom. See Liberty 

Freedom of speech, assemblage, press. See 
Liberties, civil 

Freemasonry, 77, 1072, 1082, 1251 
Freiliprps, 819 f., 852 f., 923, 927, 937, 968, 
1150, 1166, 1249, 1290 
Friendly Societies, 77, 210, 275, 313, 443, 
448, 451, 1038 
Front Fighters, 1314 

Functionalism. See Centralization versus de¬ 
centralization; Councils, economic; 
Guild socialism; Representation voca¬ 
tional; Revolutionary syndicalism 


Galicia, 563, 598, 671 

Garde mobile, 1039 

Garde Rationale. See National guard 

Gelsenkirchener Bergurr^sgesellschaft, 1461, 
1738 

General Confederation of Fascist Syndicates, 
890 f., 1249, 1261 

General Federation of German Trade Unions. 
Sec Allgemeiner Dent sc her Geuerk- 
schaftsbund 

Geneva, u8f., 1440 f., 1466; congress of 
First International (1866), 117; Inter¬ 
national Socialist Congress (1920), 
797* 1148 

Genoa, 902; congress of Partito socialista dei 
luvoratori italiani (1892), 385; inter¬ 
national economic conference (1922), 
801, 941 f., 1169; conquered by Fas¬ 
cists, 898 

Geopolitics, 153 

Georgia (Transcaucasia), 761 f., 1141, 

1178 f., 1185, 1190 f. 

Gera, Independent Socialist congress (1922), 
951 

German Labor Front, 1527 

German Nationalists. Sec Deutschnationale 

German Nationalist Socialist party of Austria 
and German Workers’ Party (Aus- 
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tria). See Deutsche Natiotialsoziali- 
stische Arbeiterpartei Osterreichs 
German People’s party (nineteenth century). 

See Deutsche VoU{spartei 
German People’s party (Weimar Republic). 

See Deutsche Volkjpartei 
German Workers’ Association, Brussels, 451 
Germans in Austria, 665, 690 f., 692 f.; 

Sudetenland, 792; Italy, 881 
Germany, 105, 113, 123 f., 127, 128 f., 
222 f., 437, 445. 468, 479) 542, 563, 
567, 570 f., 609, 613 f., 634, 639 f., 
657 *•. 706, 710 729 , 731 . 749 

752, 755. 847, 848 f., 870, 872, 879, 
901, 912 1021 f., 1046, 1052, 

1063 f., 1068 f., 1098, ixx6, 1x30, 
1149 f., 1152 f., 1156 f., 1165 f., 

1207, 1218, 1223 f., 1227 f., 1260, 
1304, 1349 f., 1401 f., 1408, 1424 f 
1537 . 1545 *■> I 5 6 2 , I568 f., 1576, 
1609, 1612, 1648, 1650, 1672, 1695 f., 
I713 f., 1763, I764, 1781 
Holy Roman Empire, 222 
German Confederation (1815-1866) and 
North German Federation (1866- 
1871), 222, 227, 256, 259, 262; be¬ 
lated social and economic develop¬ 
ment, 89 f., 222; war with France 
(1870-1871), 122 f., 219 f., 260, 267, 
299 . 319 . 339 ) 345 . 384. 495 . 9 * 5 - 
1063; unification of, 219 f., 227!., 
244 f., 253 f., 256 f., 260 f., 1064; in¬ 
dustrial code, 259, 1305. See also 
Reichstag, North-German 
Hohenzollcrn Empire (1871-1918), 261 f., 
267 f., 295 f., 341, 426, 494, 812, 
929; economic development, 260, 308, 
410; colonial problems, 363, 1097; 
problems of federalism, 366 f., 550, 
667, 1064; trend toward democracy, 
373 . 5 ° 3 . 550 f*. 556 , 5 6 G farmers 
against cities, 376, 811 f., 1149; and 
outbreak of World War I, 499 f., 52a, 
1098 f., naval policy, 501, 551 f., 673, 
1097, 1428, 1537; reprisals in Bel¬ 
gium, 515, 831; annexationist propa¬ 
ganda and policy, 520, 533 f., 549 f., 
616, 660 f., 736, 1x02, 1106, 1106 f., 
H20; war guilt, 521 £., 544, 561, 
610 f., 791 £., 822, 826, 831 f., 852, 
1366 ( see also World War, First); 
war policy and strategy, 532 f., 546, 
549 f-, 58°. 587. 598 f., 608, 6x8, 
626 f., 653, 661, 663, 702, 706 f., 750, 
865, 1104 f., 1115, 1120, X130, 1140, 
2687; naval mutiny (1917), 558, 592, 
6x3, 672 f., 1124; facilitates return of 
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Bolsheviks to Russia, 576!., niif.; 
financial assistance to Bolsheviks? 
585, 1113; defeat (1918), 619, 656f., 
663 f., 666 f., 674, 735 f., 751 f., 
1555, 1775; plans for Baltic area, 629; 
resumes offensive against Russia 
(February, 1918), 632; concludes 

peace of Brest-Litovsk, 632 f.; plans 
to overthrow Soviet government, 633, 
661, 712; munitions strike (January, 
1918), 658 f.; spring offensive 1918, 
political effects, 659 f., 1124; armi¬ 
stice, 666 f., 688 f., 682, 692, 1128; 
and Allied desire for revenge, 674; 
plans for last-minute naval attack 
(1918), 674 f., 1127; naval mutiny 
(1918), 674 £., 677, 681; auxiliary 
service law ( Hilfsdienstgesetz, 1916), 
1103 f. 

Revolutionary and Weimar periods: 

Weimar Republic, 556, 842, 928 f., 
992, 1251, 1253, 1275, 1279 f., 1298, 
1307, 1311E, 1400, 1406, 1424 f., 
1533 . 1 / 30 . 1742 , 1746.1768; govern¬ 
ment of the people’s commissars, 
686 f., 814 f., 817 f„ 823; National As¬ 
sembly, 686 f., 687, 814 f., 821 f., 
849, 857, 1002, 1127, 1153, 1155, 
1377; government formed, 687; 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ councils, 688, 
815, 816, 823, 836 f., 857, 1153 f., 
1156, 1756; troops in the Baltic area, 
736 738, 850, 854, 1138; Commu¬ 

nist rising and civil war (1918-1919), 
797. 803, 809 f., 849, 1017, 1290, 
1744; military alliance with Russia? 

809 f., 813, 1395; relations with 
Soviet Russia, 809 f., 954 f., 964 f., 
1139 (see also Rapallo); why Ger¬ 
many did not adopt communism, 

810 f., 1395; vulnerability in the 
event of Allied reprisals, 810 f.; food 
situation, 81 x, 824, 912 f., 1005; Con¬ 
gress of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Depu¬ 
ties supports democracy, 815, 816; 
problem of physical power, 815 f.; 
rightist and leftist rioters (late 1918), 
816 f.; independent socialists leave 
coalition government, 817; Noske or¬ 
ganizes volunteer force (birth of 
Rcichswchr), 818 f.; Communist in¬ 
surrections defeated (1919), 821 f., 
824 f., 830 f.; “Weimar coalition,” 
823 f., 863 f., 926 f., 999, 1002, 1153, 
1289, 1296, 1317, 1425, 2432; coali¬ 
tion not for socialism but for social 
reform, 823 f.; separatism (Bavaria, 
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Germany {continued) 

Rhineland, etc.)> 827; peace treaty {see 
Versailles, treaty of); Weimar consti¬ 
tution, 833 f., 977, 1475 f-» 1480 f.. 
1491, 1508, 1745, 1748; flag contro¬ 
versy, 833 f.; federalism, problems of, 
834 f., 861, 928, 936 f., 968 f., 1158, 
1297f„ 1386, 1431, 1714, 1719* 
1736, 1741; emergency powers (“Ar¬ 
ticle 48”), 835 f-. 935 977* 1377* 

1430, 1434, 1471 f., 1510, 1696, 
1716, 1731, 1742; councils to have 
political rights? 837; property inter¬ 
ests for vocational representation, 839; 
socialization commissions, 845, 913, 
1157; Allied Control Commissions, 
852 i.\ Wehrverbdnde, 853 £., 927, 
937, 949 . 969 f*. 976 . 981 f.. 986, 

1157 f., ll67, 1282 f., lUjOi.y I696, 

1699 {see also Reichswehr); Kapp 
putsch, 855 f., 921, 923, 928 f., 934, 
1151, 1166, 1450; great coalition, 
863, 921, 940, 946, 973, 1153, 1288, 
1317, 1368, 1371 f., 1401, 1704, 
1715 f.; elections (1920), 863, 912, 
1166, 1468; “fulfillment policy," 912, 
925 f., 939 f*. 945 f-, 956 . 958 , 994 . 
996; insurrection in Central Germany, 
915 f., 1165 f., 1288; inflation and 
currency depreciation, 924 f., 938, 
946, 959 . 974 f*. 1003 f., 1142, 1175; 
Allied ultimatum on reparations 
(1921), 926, 941 f., 955 f-; Wirth 
cabinet appointed, 926; fighting in 
Upper Silesia, 927; emergency de¬ 
crees: “for the protection of the re¬ 
public" (1921), 935 f.; on finances, 
“Third” (October, 1931), 1388 f., 
for reduction of wages, prices and in¬ 
terest rates, “Fourth" (December, 
1930* 1389^ M95. 1720; against 
Prussia (July, 1932), 1448. M 55 . 
1748; against public violence (August, 
1932), 1455; Papen’s recovery plan 
(September, 1932), 1460, 1466, 1479; 
against Prussia (1933), 1509; “for the 
protection of the German People" 
(i933)» 1510 f.; “for the protection 
of state and people" (1933), 1513, 
1759 ; 

peace with United States, 938; Ruhr 
occupation {see Ruhr); Genoa and 
Rapallo conferences (1922), 941 f., 
1283; Rathenau’s assassination, 944 f., 
952; Law for the Protection of the 
Republic, 944 f., 952; Wirth cabinet 
replaced by Cuno cabinet, 947; the 
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expert versus the politician, 947; pas¬ 
sive resistance against Ruhr occupa¬ 
tion, 957 f., 968 f., 973 f., 975. 979 *•» 
1175; antiprofitccring laws, 961 f.; 
business scandals, 962, 1003 f., 

1376 f.; “famine with full barns,” 
975; state of siege (1923), 97^, 980, 
983, 990; action against Saxony and 
Thuringia, 977, 1430; Buchrucker 
putsch, 982, 985, 1283; mark stabili¬ 
zation, 984 f., 989 f., 996, 998, 

1003 f., 1174, 1467; Hitler insurrec¬ 
tion, 985 f.; enabling act (1923), 990, 
1303; Dawes loan, 994, 1175; elec¬ 
tions of 1924: May, 995 f., 1175, De¬ 
cember, 997 f.; treaty of London 
(Dawes plan), 996; Biirgerbloc ^ 
cabinet formed under Hans Luther 
(1925), 998; presidential elections 
(1925), 1002, 1280, 1688, 1695, 
1703; workers* government proposed, 
1157 f.; foreign loans, 1279 f., 1285, 
1349, 1695, 1713; movement for the 
expropriation of German dynasties, 
1280L, 1695; foreign policy (1924- 
1932), 1280 f., 1316, 1353 f*. 1376. 
M 3 i. M 39 . 1455 f-> 1502, 1720; 
loans to Russia, 1285; enlargement 
of presidential prerogatives, 1291, 
1373 f., 1717; regains lead in welfare 
policies, 1292; labor conflict in steel 
industry (1928), 1294, 1350, 1713; 
Reichsreform movement, 1297, 1386, 
1430, 1719; agricultural settlement 
policies, 1299, 1435, 1731 f., 1733, 
1747; Kartellverordnung (1923), 
1303, 1702; elections (1928), 1316 f., 
1367; Muller cabinet, 1317 f.; cruiser 
controversy (1928), 1319 f.; fiscal dif¬ 
ficulties and policies during depres¬ 
sion, 1355 1370 U M 34 . 17 M. 

1721; bombs in rural districts, 1364 f.; 
Eastern agricultural crisis and 
Osthilfe, 1369 f., 1434 1485 f., 

1715, 1718, 1731 f., 1747 f.; camarilla 
around Hindenburg, 1369 f., 1380, 
1386, 1441, 1487, 1715, 1730, 1737, 
1747; fall of Muller cabinet, 1371 f., 
1716 f.; “nonparliamentary" and 
“presidential" cabinets, 1372 f., 1428, 
1469, 1472 f., 1491, 1716, 1742; 
Briining's appointment and motiva¬ 
tions, 1372 f.; elections (1930), 1379, 
1381, 1473, 1716; bank holidays and 
bank reorganization (1931), 1384 f.; 
Hoover moratorium, 1385, 1720; re¬ 
organization of Briining cabinet, 
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1385, 1719; presidential elections 
(1932), 1429, 1520, 1730 f., 

1760; states’ conference (Lander fan - 
ferenz, 1930), 1430; Nazi-Center 
coalition? 1431, 1447 f., 1454, 1459 f., 
1469, 1735, 1738; Nazi storm troops 
dissolved, 1439 f„ 1732; “agrarian 
bolshevism,” 1441, 1465, 1487, 1731, 
1747; Briining dismissed, 1442; Papcn 
appointed, 1442; elections (July, 
1932), 1444, 1453 *•, 1468, 1499, 
1735 * 1737; elections (November, 
1932), 1445, 1468, 1741; chances of 
salvaging German democracy, 1452 
f.; acts of violence (1932), 1455; 
disarmament agreement (December, 
1932), 1457; symptoms of economic 
recovery (summer, 1932), 1467; 

extraconstitutional regime? 1473 f„ 
1477 £., 1742; Schleicher appointed 
chancellor, 1477; Hitler appointed 
chancellor, 1491, 1504; revolution 
and spurious legality, 1491, 1507 f., 

1517 ffutility of anti-Nazi safe¬ 
guards, 1491, 1749; Reichstag fire, 
1505, 1511 f., 1516; would a United 
Front have prevented Nazi victory? 

1506 f.; Hitler’s enabling law, 1507, 

1 *>09 f., 1520 f., 1749, 1757, 1760; 
the nature of protective custody, 
1514, 1758; elections (March, 1933), 
1515 f., 1528, 1742, 1758; coordina¬ 
tion of state governments, 1517; 
swastika flag, 1519; anti-Jewish boy¬ 
cott (April 1, 1933), 1525; seizure 
of labor unions, 1526 f.; Social 
Democratic party prohibited, 1531; 
all political parties prohibited, 
1762 

Third Reich, 1267 f.; anti-Hitler plot in, 

1268. See also Hitler, Adolf 

See also: Councils, economic; Enclo¬ 
sures; Foreign-trade policy; Industry, 
domestic; Junkers; Labor movement; 
Land reform; Reichsrat; Reichstag; 
Reichswehr; Representation, voca¬ 
tional; Revolution; Romanticism; 
Socialist parties; Thirty Years’ War 

Gestapo, 1091 

Gewer^schaft, Gewer\verein, terms, 1068. 
Otherwise see Labor movement, Ger¬ 
many 

Ghent, 451, 454, 458, 1093, 1095, 1567 f., 
1769; Belgian workers' congress 
(1877), 456 

Girondists, 74, 568 

Glavkj, 639, 767, 779 
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“Going to the people” {Khozhdenic v 
Narod), 407, 410 

Gold standard, gold supply, 1034, 1548 f., 

1567, 1771 

Gorlitz, Social Democratic congress (1921) 
and program, 1170, 1764 
Gosplan, 781, 1206, 1330, 1707 
Gotha: socialist unification congress (1875) 
and Gotha Program, 135, 169 f., 263, 
297, 424, 437 f.. 439 , 446, 456; 
minority conference (1917) founding 
Independent Socialist party, 1104 
Gradualism, 247, 258, 627, 798, 804, 919 f., 
1081, 1093, 1152, 1211, 1214, 1218, 
1222, 1269, 1407, 1493 f., 1498, 
1532 f-, 1.574 f-, 1598 , 1611, 1658, 
1751, 1762, 1768, 1772; of Fourier, 
39 * 67; of Proudhon, 67; Lassallc a 
gradualist? 135, 246 f.; in Marx’s 
thinking, in contradistinction to dia¬ 
lectic view, 155 f., 158, 167, 250 
(see also Marx, gradualist tenden¬ 
cies); and revolutions in history, 159, 
1018; prospects of, 159 f.; a prereq¬ 
uisite of peaceful change, 160 f.; in 
German socialism, 250, 298 f., 356 f., 
37 1 , 439 , 509, 964, 1170, 1292, 
1310, 1319, 1398, 1400; supported 
by historical school in economics, 278 
f.; in French socialism, 291 f., 330, 
331 . 334 * 338 , 439 , 1018 f., 1071 f., 
1178; rejected by most Austro- 
Marxists, 306; supported by coopera- 
tionists, 315; in Saint-Mand* pro¬ 
gram, 325; majority at Amsterdam 
international congress against, 332; 
in Italian socialism, 386 f., 867, 880, 
884 f., 894 f., 898, 900; and Mcn- 
shevism, 425 L, 434; in Swedish 
socialism, 438, 439, 444, i 540 , 1544 
f., 1764; in Danish socialism, 446 f.; 
in Belgian socialism, 468, 477 f.: 
prevalent in pre-1914 socialism, 482, 
* 574 ; prevalent among French union 
leaders after 1918, 1010 f.; a result 
of capitalism’s breathing spell? 1585 f. 

Grand Complot, 462 f. 

Grand National Consolidated Trades Union, 
57 

Grange, 1305 

Graves de Comm uni, encyclical, 1725 

Great Britain, 93 f., 104, 105, mf., 3 6 2 , 
410, 450, 479, 495, 5I 6, 522, 542, 
553 565, 568, 570, 608, 613, 622, 

660, 662, 672, 741, 744 807, 832, 

833 i 8^3 £» 870, 876, 913, 927, 946, 
959 , 993 > *008, 1045, 1063, IQ97, 
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Great Britain ( continued) 

1126, 1154, 1170 f., 1173, 1189 
1207, 1218, 1230, 1238, 1260, 1275, 
1285, 1288, 1292, 1304, 1438, 1443, 
1463, 1523, 1546, 1549 f-. 1557, 
1559. 1562, 1569, 1597 £., 1612, 
1640, 1665, 1679, 1686, 1691, 1703, 
1705, 1715, 1723. i 73 i» 17641 1767. 
1778; refuses to suppress First Inter¬ 
national, 125, 1048; Marx and Engels 
on democratic development in, 133 
f., 1052; Marxism in, 136; in rela¬ 
tion to American colonies, 157; 
foreign and war policy, 230, 272, 
499 f-. 559 . 560 f., 577. 580 f-. 5 8 7 . 
591, 601, 628, 674, 688, 707, 718, 
727 f„ 733. 737 i 738, 744. 746, 750 . 
751 f., 754, 943, 956 f-, 974 . 993 . 
996 , 1022, 1097, 1130 f., 1135, H37, 
II58, 1240, 1285, I457, I537, I554, 
1719, 1741; attitude toward Stock¬ 
holm conference, 606, 609, 1117, 
1538; negotiations with Soviet gov¬ 
ernment, 705 f., 738, 744, 1120; in 
defense of liberty against tsarist 
Russia, 1045, 1046; common law, 
1305. See also Chartism; Christian 
socialism; Class struggle; Enclosures; 
Poor law; Labor movement; Social¬ 
ist parties; Strikes 

Greece: ancient, 9, 154, 380, 1259; modern, 
494. 1258 

Grenoble, congress of parti socialiste (1925), 

1179 

Grenzmark 1732 

Gross block 366 

Grossdeutsche. See Dcutschnationale (Aus¬ 
tria) 

Grosseinkjaujsgescllschajt dcutscher Konsitm- 
vereinc, 1768 

“Growing into socialism,” 303, 1611 

Guarantism, 36 

Guild socialism, 23, 355, 652, 836, 842, 
1260, 1612 f., 1640 f., 1778 £-, 

1787 

Guilds (medieval), 4, 22, 74, 90, 141, 202, 
241, 437, 445, 1160, 1220, 1237, 
1264, 1305, 1612 

Habeas corpus. See Liberties, civil 

Habsburg, house of, 92, 696 f.; expelled 
from Austria, 697. See also Austria 

Hague, 532, 599; congress of First Interna¬ 
tional (1872), 130, 132, 453; Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice, 515 

Hainaut, 480, 1091, 1093 
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Halberstadt: trade-union congress (1891), 
1071 

Halifax, 1443 

Halle: congress of Social Democratic party 
(1890), 297, 1069; congress of Inde¬ 
pendent Socialist party (1920), 801, 
9 i 3 f-. 949 f-» 1170 

Hamburg, 831, 947, 967, 1288, 1297, 1477, 
1494: congress of Universal German 
Workingmen’s Association (1868), 
259; revolution in (1918), 676; In¬ 
ternational Socialist Congress (1923), 
804 f., 1024, 1148; Communist re¬ 
volts (1921), 916 (1923), 978, 

1173 

Hammerschaften, 1425, 1728 
Hannover, 1155 

Harzburg, meeting and Ilarzburg front, 
1388 f., 1460, 1721 
Havel, 1006 
Havmarkct riots, 341 
Hcbrcw-Christian tradition, 154 
Heidelberg: Communist underground con¬ 
vention (1919). 1165; Social Demo¬ 
cratic party congress (1925), 1318 
Hcimwehr (and related organizations), 
1*09, 1314 f- 

Hesse, 230, 361, 565, 1424 
// irsch-Dumbersc he Gewc)\vercitie, 260, 
312, 837, 1158, 1350, 1496, 1754 
Historical School in economics, 68, 277 f., 
378 f., 1611, 1627 f., 1781 
Hohcnzollcrn, House of, 253, 848, 1158, 
1280f M 1428, 1695, 1730, 1740 
Holland, 133, 371, 450, 466, 492, 516, 553, 
665, 689, 1005, 1088, 1097, 1285, 
1701, 1739 

Holy Alliance, 90, 125, 230 

Holy See. See Papacy 

Home industry. See Industry, domestic 

Hongkong, 808 

Horatio Alger stories, 1397 

Hostages, 124, 171, 719, 833, 1139 

Housing, 1297, 1313. 155 *. 1569, 1695, 

1709 

Hungary, 111, 228, 665 f., 690, 693, 705, 
1669 f.; opposition to constitutional 
reform, 693; becomes republic, 695, 
1129; peace illusions, 695; soviet re¬ 
public, 755, 797, 821, 825, 1014, 
1016, 1152, 1228, 1312 

Icaria, 42 f. 

Immortale Dei , encyclical, 1411, 1725 
Imola, congress of Partito socialista itdiano 
(1902), 386 
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“Imperial message" (Germany, 1881), 276 
Imperialism, 306, 361, 364, 520, 528 f., 569, 
601 i'., 652, 752, 763, 794, 805, izoi, 
1116, 1160, 1178, 1190, 1208, 1237 
f., 1535, 1540, 1575 1596 1655, 

1686, 1769, 1771 f., 1775 £. 
Imputation, theory of, 1624, 1628, 1639 £., 
1645, 1785 

Increasing misery, theory of, 175, 303, 1573 
India, 626, 1137, 1190, 1220 
Indiana, 52 

Indifference curves, 1639, 1785 
Industrial revolution, 4 f., 17, 77, 79, 159, 
217, 450, 1090, 1330 f., 1343, 1710; 
presuppositions of, 8 k; Saint-Simon 
on, 32; and spiritual uprooting, 35; 
social effects, 76, 91. See also Factory 
system 

Industrial Workers of the World (I. W. W.), 
130, 799 

Industry, concentration of, 410, 847, 1305, 
1576, 1611. See also Capital, concen¬ 
tration of 

Industry, domestic ("home"), 90 f., 779, 
785, 1082, 1145 

Inflation and currency depreciation, 638, 
767. 770 . 833. 924, 940 . 9 l 6 , 958 f., 
974 f-, 995 * 997 * 1003 f*. I0 34 * “ 42 , 
1169, 1171, 1175, 1274, 1293, 1302, 
1332 * 1338, 1390 f-» M 58 , 1467* 
1538, 1557, 1565 f., 1680, 1699, 
1700, 1710, 1721 

Inheritance, right of, Saint-Simonians on, 
34; Proudhon on, 60; Bakunin on, 
1048; Lassalle on, 227; in Soviet 
Russia, 638 

lnogorodnie, 701, 1129 
Input-output analysis, 1664 
Institute of Business Research (Germany), 
1467, 1741 

Institutionalists, 68, 1611 
Intellectuals, intellcctualism, 345, 352 f., 

399. 403 f-* 7M. 806, 838, 1076 f., 
1165, 1193, 1210, 1307, 1312, 1340 f., 
1515, 1518, 1681, 1728; and social¬ 
ism, 7 103, 195 f., 201, 254, 275, 

283, 295, 309 f., 358, 382, 384, 387, 
394. 399. 406 f., 415 k, 423, 430, 
433 . 445 , 459 , 4 ^ 8 , 485. 486 f., 550, 
677, 1052, 1061 f., 1069, 1076 f., 
1081, 1089, 1091, 1094, 1119, 1318, 
1404, 1407, 1612, 1746, 1766; and 
fascism, 872, 1269, 1502 
Interest, 1383, 1389 k, 1625, 1783; First 
International against, 1x9; in a social¬ 
ist society, 1626 k, 1633, 1789; loans 
free of, see Money 


hiterfraktioncllcr Attsschtiss, 55*5 
International 

First (International Workingmen’s As¬ 
sociation), 40, 110 k, 113 k, 134, 
210, 212, 221, 236, 283 f., 290, 384. 
412, 490 k, 798, 1044 k, 1068, 1071, 
1148; congresses: Geneva (1866), 
117; Lausanne (1867), 117, 1063; 
Brussels (1868), 119, 131, 452, 1045 
f., 1090; Basle (1869), 120, 131, 
452; Hague (1872), 130 k, 132, 453. 
Proudhonians in, 118 k, 1062 k; 
Marxist control (1868-1869), 119; 
anarchist infiltration (1869), 120; 
French law against, 125, 284; and 
Paris Commune, 125 k; defection of 
British trade unionists, 126; Ba¬ 
kunin’s expulsion, 130; transfer of 
General Council to New York, 130; 
dissolution, 130; membership in 
France, 218, 1045; affiliates in Ger¬ 
many, 256, 1049; Danish section, 
445; membership in Belgium, 451 
k, 454, 1090 

Second, 283, 356, 385, 436, 460, 480, 
489 k, 517* 527 , 530, 537 * 54 ok, 
599 k, 615 k, 647* 655, 755 * 790 , 
797* 799, 803, 1024, iioi, 1118, 
1167, 1402, 1522, 1531 f*. 1538, 
1566, 1570, 1751, 1762; congresses: 
Paris (1889), 283, 296, 490, 1069; 
Brussels (1891), 491; Zurich (1893), 
338, 492, 1096; London (1896), 
1096; Paris (1900), 329, 359, 443, 
492 k, 1073, 1094 k, 1096; Amster¬ 
dam (1904), 332 k, 338, 353, 386, 
443, 448, 1074, 1077, 1094, 1096, 
1532; Stuttgart (1907), 338, 492, 
516; Copenhagen (1910), 493; Basle 
(1912), 494, 1090; Vienna (planned 
1914), 436, 494 k; Berne (conference 
1919), 79 * k, i°i8; Geneva (1920), 
797, 1148; Hamburg (1923), 804 k, 
1024, 1148; Vienna (1931), 1393, 
1723; Paris (conference, 1933), 1531 
k, 1762. And Georgia (Transcau¬ 
casia), 761 f.; on democracy and dic¬ 
tatorship, 793, 1532 k; relations with 
Third International, 801 f., 1493, 
1533; merger with Vienna Interna¬ 
tional, 803 f., 1024; Hamburg con¬ 
stitution, 804 f.; and Ruhr occupa¬ 
tion, 964; against Hitler, 1529, 1531 
k; and antifascist war, 1535, 1763 k 

"Two-and-A-Half” (International Work¬ 
ing Union, Vienna International), 
801 f., 1024, 1148, 1167 
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International (continued) 

Third, 545, 614, 722, 763, 798 806, 

866, 886, 894, 913 f., 918, ioii, 
1017 f., 1079, 1101, 1144, 1177, 
1178, 1195, 1209, 1227 {., 1234 f., 
1286 f., 1492 b, 1513, 1533 b, 1570, 
16871., 1764; world congresses: first 
(1919), 796, 805, 1148; second 
(1920), 797, 805 809, 885, 1148, 

1751; third (1921), 918 f., 1167 f., 
1170, 1177; fourth (1922), 952, 
1170; sixth (1928), 1277, 1492, 1750 
f. Twenty-one conditions of admis¬ 
sion, 797, 800 f., 885, 914, 949, 952, 
1148, 1166, 1544; executive commit¬ 
tee, 798, 1167, 1362, 1494 b, 1698, 
1750, 1755; “democratic centralism,” 
798, 804, 921, ioii, 1170, 1189; re¬ 
lations to Second International, 801 
f„ 1024; and the insurrection in 
Central Germany, 915 f., 1167; and 
the German “revolutionary situation” 
(1923), 992, 1223, 1227, 1287, 1754; 
joined by majority of French Socialist 
party, 1019; troubles with French 
Communists, 1023 f., 1177 f., 1694; 
anti-Stalinism in, 1233!., 1287; and 
China, 12391.; designates social de¬ 
mocracy as principal enemy, 1363, 

1492, 1495; general turn to the left, 
1492 f., 1750; and the United Front, 
1492 f., 1755 b; and the “precursor” 
theory of fascism, 1499 b, 1505 b; 
modification of policy toward social¬ 
ists, 1503 

International Exhibitions, London (1862), 
no, 211, 215, 236; Paris (1867), 
218; Vienna (1873), 286; Paris 
(1878), 286 

International Federation of Trade Unions 
(Amsterdam International), 491, 512, 
604, 795* 799. 964. I01 5> 1234 b, 
1492 b, 1750, 1764 

International Labor Office, 795, 1138 

International Military Tribunal, 1456, 1737, 
1747 

International Monetary Fund, 1361 

International, Red, of Labor Unions 
(I.R.L.U., Profintcrn), 799, 1021 f., 

1493 . M 95 b, 1752 

International Socialist Bureau, 436, 490, 
493 b, 505 . 5 i 6 , 530 . 531 * 538 , 540 b, 
546, 599 b, 791, 964, 1095, 1099, 
1101, 1124 

International Socialist Committee (Zimmer- 
wald), 540 b, 604, 611 f., 795, 1103 

International Socialist Women’s Bureau, 530 
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Ireland, 51, 570, 615, 617, 626, 647, 959. 
1046 b, 1137 

Irkutsk, 742 b, 1132. 1139 
Iron Curtain, 1702 
Iron Front, 1425 

Iron law of wages. See Wages, iron law of 
Isar, 987 

lsf{ra, 422, 426, 1086 
Islam, 162 
Isonzo, 865 
Istria, 865 

Israel, State of, 383, 1781 
Italy, 41, 89, 109, 127, 220, 227 b, 244, 
272, 384, 672, 729, 821, 865 b, 914, 
919. 927. 957. 962, 1081 f., 1097, 
1159, 1219 b, 1245 b, 1408, 1457, 
1461, 1551, 1633, 1672; movement 
for national unity, 210, 228 f., 384, 
386, 521, 869 b, 879, 892, 1270 b; 
war widi Turkey (1911-1912), 389, 
866; in World War I, 521 f., 539, 
580, 591, 601, 696, 865, 1108, 1125; 
attitude toward Stockholm conference, 
606; antipatriotism of the early post¬ 
war period, 865, 875, 1163; neutral¬ 
ists versus interventionists, 866, 875, 
893, 1161, 1255; postwar economic 
conditions, 866; factory occupation, 
868, 872, 878, 880, 883, 885, 1159, 
1511; reaction from postwar defeatism 
and older inferiority feelings, 870; 
Fiume crisis, 876 b, 1258; agriculture 
conditions, 879 f.; state and church, 
879 f.; founding of Catholic party 
(Partito popolare italiano ), 880, 1254; 
Nationalist party, 882, 885, 888, 904, 
1161; Giolitti’s National Bloc, 884 b; 
elections (1921), 884 b, 1161; eco¬ 
nomic difficulties and scandals (1920- 
1922), 892 b, 962, 1162 b; middle- 
class parties afraid of alliance with 
socialists, 895 f.; plan of an anti- 
Fascist government under Giolitti, 
901; Mussolini appointed prime min¬ 
ister, 905; dual rule, 905; Fascist 
suffrage bill enacted, 1246; Matteotti 
murder, 1247 b; trial, 1247, 1256; 
opposition boycotts chamber (“Aven- 
tine retirement”), 1247 b; becomes a 
totalitarian state, 1257 b, 1311, 1692; 
foreign policy in the 1920^, 1258 b; 
corporations, 1260 f.; electoral reform 
(1928), 1262; labor charter, 1262 b, 
1692; Lateran treaties, 1271 f., 1693; 
and the Austrian question, 1763. See 
also Fascism, Labor movement; 
Christian Democrats; Revolutionary 
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syndicalism; State, corporate; Socialist 
parties 

Ivry, 1694; meeting of Gucsdists and Blan- 
quists, 115, 329 

Jacobins, 39, 41, 43, 74, 78, 87, 121, 159, 
168, 220, 251, 393, 453* 457* 

1009, 1032, 1037, 1089, 1096, 1215, 
1275, 1345 , 1403 

Japan, 1237 f., 1668, 1720; war with Russia 
(1904-1905), 427, 495; intervention 
in Russia (1918-1920), 705, 708, 
710 f., 718, 727, 732, 742, 752 f., 
758 f., 1134. 1141 

Jassy, 733 

Jena, Social Democratic congress (1913)* 
1078 

Jesuits, 1072, 1092 
Jeune droite, 467 f. 

Jett Ties gardes socialistes, 472 
Jews, Jewish, 99 f., 128, 222, 272, 281, 319 
f., 382, 416, 677, 714, 739, 746, 749 . 
808, 827, 933, 943 f., 961, 967. 1004 . 
1041, 1069, 1072, 1078, 1086, 1162, 
1215, 1345. X364 f., 1380, 1384, 
1438, 1514, 1518, 1520, 1521 
1732, 1741, 1760 f. See also Anti¬ 
semitism; Bund; Nazis; Race 
Job rationing by labor organizations, 880, 
898 f., 1161 

Joint-stock companies, 75, 1567 1768 f. 

Journeymen’s communism, 90, 235 f., 1042 
“July days.” See Socialist parties, Russia, 
Bolsheviks 

July monarchy. See Louis Philippe 
June battle. See Revolution, French, of 1848 
Jungdeutscher Orden, 983 
jungett, the, 295 f., 300, 1070, 1398 
Junkers, 95, 227, 281, 366, 376, 518, 549, 
812, 1106, 1290, 1299, 1305, 1365, 
1426, 1434 f., 1465, 1468, 1489. 
1697, 1701, 1733, 1744, 1747 *• 
“Junta,” 115 
Jura Mountains, 126 

Jurisdictional conflicts among labor unions, 

312 

Jutland, 673 


Kaiser hoi Hotel, 1738 
Kalmuks, 1713 
Karelia, 1130 

Karl Liebknccht House, 1511 f. 

Kassel, 944; Social Democratic party com 
gress (1920), 845, 1764 
Katastrophenpoliti^, 1289, 1516, 2795 
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Kathedersozialisten, 70, 278, 1407, 1781 
Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic, 1679 
Kazan, 421, 724 f. 

Kellogg-Briand pact, 1354 

Kerch, straights and province, 747, 748 

Kharkov, 735 

Kherson, 1086 

Kibhuzim, 1781 

Kiel, city, canal, and bay, 675 f., 677 f., 682, 
817* 1527; Social Democratic congress 
(1927), 1296, 1700 

Kienthal socialist conference (1916), 540 f., 
544, 614, 1103 
Kiev, 745, 1125 

Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic, 1679 
Knights of Labor, 460, 462 f., 470 
Koblenz, 1170 
Kola Bay, 749 

Kolkhoz. See Agriculture, collectivization of 
Komuch, 724 f., 1136 
Kooperative Vdrbundet , 1768 f. 

Kroll Opera House, 1520 
Kronstadt, 584, 595, 783, 1115; rebellion 
(1905). 4.W (1921), 782 f., 788, 
918, 1146, 1165, 1212 
Krug, Cossack parliament, 703 
Krupp factories, 676, 1126, 1695 
Kuban, 701, 703 f., 712, 732 f., 747 f., 1137 
Kuibyshev. See Samara 
Kulaks (and other Russian “well-to-do” 
peasants), 572, 635, 653, 1199L, 
1202L, 1222, 1227, 1240, 1324 f., 
1332 f., 1344 f*» 1421 f., 1438, 1682, 
1707 f., 1728 
kuomintang, 1237 f. 

Kursanti, 783 

Kiistrin, 978, 982, 984, 1283 


Labor; skilled, 276, 1709 f., 1752; produc¬ 
tivity of, 1575 

“Labor aristocracy,” 117, 1493, 1585, 1598 
f., 1751 f- 

Labor Charter (demanded by Berne con¬ 
ference), 794 

Labor exchanges; Owen’s, 50, 55 1568, 

1618; French, late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries (see Bourses 
du travail) 

Labor movement. See Labor unions 

Labor notes, 55 f., 1034 

Labor parties. See Socialist parties 

Labor press, 79 

Labor theory of value. See Value 

Labor unions, labor movement: and Karl 
Marx (see Marx); and Robert Owen, 
47, 54; and Proudhon, 64 f., 117, 
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Labor unions ( continued) 

212, 215 f., 1062; and Lassalle, 259; 
and socialism, 22, 28 f., 73, 78, 88, 
103, 117L, 119, 173, 199 f., 209, 
27.L 287, 385, 437, 482 f„ 887, 1021, 
1074, 1095, 1178; in Middle Ages, 
72, 73, 77; historical mission of, 196, 
201 f., 232, 1399, 1402, 1585, 1597, 
1776; and workers’ self-confidence, 
20i, 1746; and the church, 211, 313, 
316, 1407, 1412, 1725 ( see also 
Catholicism); welfare functions, 275, 
314, 524 (see also Friendly Societies); 
and internationalism, 491, 526, 791 f., 
1148 (see also Nationalism and inter¬ 
nationalism; International; Interna¬ 
tional Federation of Trade Unions); 
organized minority movements, 
Communist and pro-Communist, 
799, 1017, 1020, 1177, 1234 f., 1752 
f.; and imperialism, 1585 f.; and 
Communism (see Communism and 
labor unions) 

Austria, 799, 1313!., 1763 

Belgium, 354, 450 f., 1090 f., 1562, 1570, 
1724, 1769 

China, 1237 f. 

Denmark, 448 f. 

France, 65, 73 f., no, 129, 131, 209 f., 
222, 268, 284 L, 287, 311, 318, 340 
f., 511, 526, 627, 654 f., 1009 f., 
1021 f., 1045, 1069, 1073, 1074 f., 
1274 f., 1278, 1570; postwar radi- 
calization, 1009 f., 1013 f.; comites 
syndicalistes revoltitiottaires , 1017, 

1020, 1177. See also Confederation 
General du Travail 

Germany, 131, 222, 236, 259, 311 f., 346 
f., 356^. 385^ 485. 627, 687, 836, 
8491 913, 922, 948, 969, 990, 1041, 
1068, 1070, 1071, 1076, 1078 f., 1154, 
1156 f., 1172, 1178, 1187, 1234, 
1236, 1278, 1286, 1290, 1293 f., 

1316, 1349 f-» I3f>3> 1370 *•» 1384* 

1395 . 1398 . 1425. M 33 » Mf> 4 , 

1475 f., 1478, 1488, 1495 f., 1504 L, 
1532, 1538. 1700* 1736, 1738, 1744. 
1746, 1748, 1754 f.; divisions in, 259 
f., 311 f.; relations with Social Demo¬ 
cratic party, 31 if., 369 f., 458, 482 
f., 809 f., 951, 1021, 1079, 1296, 
*37i f., 1385, 1479 f., 1717, 1745, 
1761; membership and funds, 313, 
347, 483; expenditures, 314, 1079; 
leaders turn revisionist, 358; leaders 
resist mass strike proposals, 369 f.; 
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war policy (1914-1918), 512, 527, 
543, 659, 678, 1103; and Kapp 
putsch, 856 f.; in inflation, 962; part 
of labor goes to the Right (May, 
1924), 996; plan of “workers’ gov¬ 
ernment,’’ 1158, 1166, 1564; Revolu- 
tiondre G etvcrf(sc haftsop position, 1235 
f., 1406 f., 1754; and the rape of 
Prussia, 1450 f.; destruction by 
Nazis, 1525 f., 1761; leaders arrested, 
1526L; attempt accommodation with 
Nazis, 1745, 1762; few cases of dis¬ 
honesty, 1761. See also Allgemeiner 
Dcutscher Gcwer\schaftsbund 
Great Britain, 57 f., nof., 114, 125 f., 
209 f., 222, 259, 276, 285, 290, 311, 
342, 346 f., 385, 494, 627, 799, 803, 
914, 1014, 1068, 1076, 1095, 1178, 
1208, 1228, 1232, 1234, 1278, 1296, 
1492 f., 1514, 1618, 1778 
Holland, 1178 

Italy, 126, 130, 384 f., 387, 656, 866 f., 
890, 896 f., 1077, 1081 f., 1162, 1249, 
1260, 1689 f.; factory occupation 

(1920), 346, 868 f., 872, 878, 880, 
883, 885, 914, 1159, 1249, 1511 
Norway, 1178 

Russia, 391, 409 f., 426 f., 587, 721, 770, 
781 L, 1108, 1143, 1224, 1342, 1493, 
1704, 1711, 1750; Russian Workers* 
Unions, Northern and Southern, 409; 
participation in Workers’ Control, 
637, 1123; independence of unions? 
652 f., 1123 

Spain, 126, 437 L, 1178, 1541, 1545 f- 
Switzerland, 126 

United States, 1069, 1296, 1665. See also 
American Federation of Labor: Indus¬ 
trial Workers of the World 
Laissez jaire, 16, 30, 68, 70, 72, 74 f., 109, 
138, 232, 236, 242, 276 f., 288, 379. 
455, 466, 1029, 1270, 1304, 1390, 
1460, 1462, 1548, 1557, 1575, 1621, 
1637, 1669, 1781. See also Classical 
school of economics 
Lanark, county of, 49 f. 

Land League ( Rcichslandbund ), 1388, 

1485 f., 1747 

Land reform, 7, 452, 1778, 1781; First In¬ 
ternational on, 119 
Austria, 12, 96 
Baltic states, 755 
Denmark, 1089, 1555 
France, 12, 96, 581. See also Revolution, 
French, of 1789 
Georgia (Transcaucasia), 761 
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Germany, 12, 92 f., 581, 811 £., 953, 1299, 
1435 f., 1441, 1485 £., 1702, 1731 f., 
1747 

Great Britain, 29 f., 46 
Italy, 878, 880 f., 882, 1161 
Russia, 12, 394, 400, 402, 420, 424, 432, 
572, 578 f., 581 f-, 585. 596, 625, 
634 f-, 644 f-, 726 f., 739 » 74 G 747 f*. 
755 f., 1085 f., 1121, 1198 f., 1235 
Sweden, 1545 
See also Enclosures 

Latvia, 629, 632, 736 f., 738, 755, 850, 1130, 
1138 

Lausanne, 1440 L, 1785; congress of First 
International (1867), 117, 1063; rep¬ 
arations conference (1932), 1456 
Law, German versus Roman, 933, 1168 
League for Peace and Freedom, n8f., 1045, 
1063 

League of Nations, 501, 555, 792 f., 795, 
798, 851, 870, 926 f., 939, 956, 1138, 
1160, 1219, 1280, 1283 f., 1456, 1543, 
1559 , 1 ^) 7 , 1720, 1764 
League of Struggle for the Emancipation of 
the Working Class, 421 
League of the Just, League of the Com¬ 
munists, 103, 106, 112, 226, 238, 
1040, 1063 

Legislative Assembly (France, 1849-1951), 

87 

Legitimism, 244, 287 

Leipzig, 983, 1466; Universal German Work¬ 
ingmen’s Congress, 236 f.; congress 
of Independent Socialists (1919). 
1168; Social Democratic congress 
(1930* 1393 

Lena gold fields, massacre (1912), 435 
Leningrad (St. Petersburg, Petrograd), 273, 
401, 407, 414, 421, 427, 435. 5i8, 
566 L, 573, 579 . 584 f.» 589 *•» 592, 
595 L, 6ox f., 633, 653, 707, 711, 

7 i 5 , 7 i 8 , 737 f-» 746, 750. 752, 756, 

761, 781 f., 1108, 1112, 1159, 1223, 
1231 f.; soviet (1917 and later), 
566 f., 568, 583, 592, 595, 599, 602, 
607, 611, 642, 1116, 1195; Military 
Revolutionary Committee of, 595 f., 
1115 

Lcuna works, 915 
Levee en masse , 680 
Levellers, 28 
Lib-Lab strategy, 126 

Liberalism, liberals, 92 f., 125, 222, 230, 
236 f., 242 f., 268, 278, 283, 361, 
365, 382, 384. 389, 433* 437» 443 *•> 
447, 462, 549. 556 f., 559. 5^7. 588, 
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619, 658 f., 809, 855, 863, 866 L, 
884, 888, 893 f., 898, 904, 920, 945, 
952, 954, 1009, 1105, 1109, 1152, 
1153. ii 59 . “<>3. 1245, 1246 f., 
1273 f., 1306, 1392, 1438, 1454, 
1541 f., 1544, 1549, 1554 U 1560 L, 
1667, 1690, 1738, 1742, 1780; co¬ 
operation of socialists with, 219, 
239, 244, 264, 287, 318, 323, 33i *•, 
335 . 3ho, 366, 372, 438, 44 G 445 . 
446, 463 L, 468, 471 f., 473 f., 556, 
619, 646, 901, 1024, 1069, 1073, 
1089, 1094, 1152, 1306 L, 1401 f., 
1537 , 1539 . 1545 f«, 1691. 1767* See 
also Middle Class 

Liberation of Labor group, 414, 415 f. 
Libcrtas Humana, encyclical, 1725 
Liberties, civil, 72, 168, 170, 252, 264, 271, 
288, 319, 386, 420, 424, 428 £., 433, 
450, 480, 642, 647 L, 657, 756 f.> 758, 
783, 794, 808, 814, 832, 833, 871, 
909, 1064, 1072, 1141, 1190, 1210, 
1218, 1254, 1342, 1393, 1398, 1410, 
1412, 1488, 1510, 1513, 1694, 1725, 
1760, 1762 

Liberty: Cabet on, 43; Proudhon on, 65; 
First International, 117; anarchist 
conception of, 127; Marx and En¬ 
gels on, 170, 647; Lassalle on, 240; 
Schweitzer on, 257; tradition of, in 
French socialism, 292; in Decembrist 
thought, 394; Lenin on, 620 f„ 
1086 f1136; indivisible, 624; and 
private enterprise, 651; tradition of, 
755; idea of, in world politics, 832; 
Bellamy for, 1604; protection of, in 
recent socialist theory, 1640, 1650, 
1661 

Libya, 389, 866 
Liege, 460, 1090, 1106 
Lille, 1072; congress of C.G.T. (1921), 
1019 f., 1176; congress of Parti so - 
cialiste (1923), 1178 
Limoges, congress of Parti socialiste, 337 
Linz, 1152; congress of Austrian Social Dem¬ 
ocrats, 1310 
Lipari Islands, 1258 

Lippe, state elections (1933), 1487, 1747 
"Liquidators,’' 434, 435, 1088 
Lisbon, 1097 

Lithuania, 4x6, 629, 632, 1120, 1130 
Livrct, 455 

Locarno, treaty of, 1258, 1280 f., 1283, 1285 

Logan Act, 607 

Loi Fallous. See Education 

Loi Le Chapelier. See Antiunion legislation 
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Lois soelerats, 319 
Lol^alistcn, 1076 

London, 90, 103, 106, 274, 302, 401, 536, 

604, 708, 729, 738, 1043, 1097; con¬ 
gresses: Russian Social Democratic 
Labor party (1903), 423; and (1907), 
433 f.; International Socialist Congress 
(1896), 1096; Interallied Socialist 
Conference (1915), 531; and (1917), 

605, 610 f., 615, 1117; and (Feb¬ 
ruary, 1918), 654, 656; and (Sep¬ 
tember, 1918), 656, 790; treaty of 
(inter-Allied, 1915), 865, 876, 1159; 
reparations conference (1921), 924 L, 
941; prime ministers' conference 
(1922), 956; Dawes conference and 
treaty (1924), 996, 12*38 

I.ongwy, 1106, 1126 
Lophem conference, 1560!. 

Liibeck, 1297, 1701 
Lucerne, 795 f. 

Lugano, conference of Italian and Swiss so¬ 
cialists (1914), 523, 527 L, <529. 1 m 1 
Lumpcnproletariat, 1039 
Lutheran church, 280, 311 
Luxembourg, 1126 
Luxembourg Palace, 82 
Lyons, 77, 87; workers’ congress (1878), 
286; (1886), 1074; congress of Parti 
socialist, 289, 1276; congress of 
C.G.T. (1919), 1014 f., 1176 

Machinery, 119. See also Technology; Un¬ 
employment 
Magdeburg, 1001 
Magna Carta, 1030 
Main River, 984 
Maisons dti peuple, 458 f. 

Majority rule, 1155 f. 

Majority socialists. See Socialist parties, espe¬ 
cially Sozialdemokjratischc Partei 
Dentschlands 

Managers, influence of, 841 
Manchester, 101, 108, 601 
Manchester School. See Laissez faire 
Manchuria, 1141, 1720 
Manchus, 1237 
Manifest des ouvriers, 1090 
Manifesto of the Sixty, 213 f., 1062 
Mannheim, Social Democratic congress 
(1906), 369 f., 1076, 1079 
Mansfcld, 1165 f. 

Manufactories, 141 

Marginal utility and marginalism, 378, 1057, 
1620 f. 

Maritime provinces (Russia), 732, 1x41 
Marktsozialisten, 1643 1649 f. 
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Marne, battle of, 533, 551 

Marseilles: workers’ congress (1879), 287, 
291; congress of Parti socialist e 
(1923), 1025 f. 

Marxism: and German exiles, 90: in Great 
Britain, 136; critics of, 138; revolu¬ 
tionary (see Dialectics); comprehensive 
analysis of, 139 f.; and religion, 154, 
1446 (.fee also Economic Interpreta¬ 
tion of History; Materialism, philo¬ 
sophical); dialectic versus gradualistic 
elements in, 156, 202, 325, 356, 724, 
1070, n jo, 1399; belief in finality 
of socialism or communism, 157; 
false pragmatism in, 162; committed 
to labor-value theory, 185, 1641 f., 
1707; strengthens workers’ self- 
confidence, 202, 357; and humani- 
larianisrn, 202 f., 374, 724, 874, 1670; 
educates workers to scientific think¬ 
ing, 203, 1666; opposes machine 
breaking, 204; and the classical and 
historical schools in economics, 278 f.; 
in France, 290, 485, 514, 1019, 1069, 
1071; and agriculture, 301, 442 f., 
634, 1201, 1437, 1542; revolutionary, 
attacked by Revisionists, 303 f., 1407, 
1573 f.; and revolutionary syndical- 
ism, 333, 344, 346, 1010, 1019; sys¬ 
tematized by Kautskv, 356, 1216; 
seemingly victorious at Dresden con¬ 
gress, 359, 963 f.; and war, 373 £., 
1598; in Italy, 385, 387, 886 f., 1291; 
in pre-1917 Russia, 404, 406, 411, 
414 f.; as used by Narodnify, 412; 
"legal,” 415, 421, 425; in Belgium, 
452, 468, 1093; dominant in pre- 
1914 world socialism, 482, z6ix; 
Lenin on, 620 f.; and ethics (see 
Ethics); shattering pseudoidealism, 
839; political use of term, 963 f., 985, 
1446, i486, 1507, 1736, 1760; no 
synonym for present-day commu¬ 
nism, 1049; and organic view of so¬ 
ciety, 1221 f., 1686; orthodox creed 
in U.S.S.R., 1342 f., 1706; attacked 
by neosocialists, 1402 f.; and fascist 
anticapitalism, 1463. See also Marx, 
Karl, and the other entries indicated 
there; Austro-Marxism; Neo-Marxism; 
Capitalism 

Masurian Lakes, battle of, 1106 

‘‘Material” and "synthetic” balances, 1704 f. 

Materialism, philosophical, 100, 146, 153 f., 
292, 312, 434, 933, 1059; historical, 
see Economic interpretation of history 

Mathematics, 150 f., 191, 1621 f., 1650 
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Maximalists (Italy), 885 f., 894 f., 919, 
1161 f. See also Socialist parties, 
Partita socialista italiano 
May Day celebration, 296, 969, 1013, 1069 f., 
1172 

Means, as justified by ends, 1213, 1535 
Mecklenburg, 1730 
Medical associations, 1699 
Mennonitcs, 1712 

Mensheviks. See Socialist parties, Russia 
Mercantilism, 7, 13, 72, 142, 1029, 1300, 
1600 

Mexico, 1212 

Miami contracts, 993 * 1 >75 
Middle Ages, 7, 72, 89, 150, 202, 240, 27s, 
812, 842, 1145, 1200, 1220, 1260 f., 
1435 f., 1612, 1616, 1701, 1718; wel¬ 
fare policy, 7. See also Feudalism; 
Guilds 

Middle class, 78 f., 89, 99, 229, 230, 252, 
277 f-* 45 <>* 1>95 f-i 7 i 9 7*52 f., 757 * 

806, 812 f., 830, 849 f., 852. 856 f., 
862, 887, 1008, 1150, 1158L, 1159, 
1281, 1307, 1313 £., 1316, 1361, 
1404, 1501 f.; and working class, 20, 
73* 73 77* 80 f., 89, 91 f., 108 f., 

1 r8, 212 f., 215, 222, 227, 230, 239 f-, 
255* 269, 300, 315* 323* 345 * 35 <>. 
377 *•* 385, 386, 3 « 9 * 428, 430. 44 G 
448, 456, 463. 4^8, 580, 624, 755, 
809 f., 871, 897!., 963* 998 * 1029, 
1065 f., 1115, 1238 f., 1310 f., 1368, 
1402, 1452, 1475 * 1532 , 1545 * 1565* 
1683, 1691, 1746, 1756, 1762 f.; and 
fascism (including nazism), 871 f., 
932, 1168, 1269, 1402, 1476, 1501, 
1691. 1733 

Milan, 385, 522, 868, 878, 889, 895, 899* 
904, 907, 1100, 1690; congress of 
Partita socialista italiano, 1081 
Military Revolutionary Committee. Sec 
Leningrad 

Militia. See Army; Police; State, philosophy 
of 

Minsk, First Congress of Russian Social Dem¬ 
ocratic Labor party (1898), 416 
Mir, 6, 120, 392 f., 398 f., 58 i» x68l 

Mitteleuropa, 1106 

Mode of production. See Relations of pro¬ 
duction 
Modena, 1163 

Money and credit, monetary reform and 
policy, 960 f., 1360!., 1381 f., 1457 
1549, 1556. 1582, 1618, 1623, 1659, 
1718, 1721, 1770, 1775 . * 779 . 1784; 
leaders on: Owen, 49, 55 U Prou¬ 
dhon, 61 f., 67 f., 1035; Lenin, 652; 
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Lassalle, 1065. In Manifesto of the 
Sixty (“freedom of credit”), 213; 
French Syndical Chambers on (“abo¬ 
lition of interest"), 286; under so¬ 
cialism and communism, 764 f., 770, 
846, 1142, 1305, 1329, 1603, 1609, 
1635 f., *7°5* * 770 * 1784; Nazis 
against “thralldom of interest,” 931, 
961, 1168, 1171; early Belgian so¬ 
cialists on, 1090. See also Central 
banks; Devaluation; Inflation; Labor 
notes; Stabilization of currencies 

Mongolia, 1141, 1149 

Mongols, 1215 

Monopoly, 528, 844 f., 1145, 1196 f., 1219, 
*303 f. } 1327, 1332, 1390, 1394, 1542, 
1574 f., 1596 f., 1623, 1644 f., 1656 f., 
1708, 1750, 1769 f., 1781 f., 1789 

Montenegro, 494 

Morocco, 551 

Moscow, 705!., 709, 71 if., 724, 732f., 
737 f-* 746, 752, 760, 952, 1115, 
1128, 1130, 1166, 1236 f., 1242, 
1268, 1284!., 1419, 1492, 1505 f., 
1691, 1697, 1709, 1712, 1750; in¬ 
surrection (1905), 431; revolution 
(March, 1917), 566; National Con¬ 
ference (1917), 588; October revolu¬ 
tion, 597; capital, 652; World Con¬ 
gresses of Third International, 796, 
797, 9*8 f., 952, 1167, 1277, 1492, 
175° f-J soviet, 1195 

“Mountain, The” (La Montague ), 87, 251, 
1067. See also Jacobins 

Munich, 298, 676 f„ 827 f., 917, 928 f„ 
932 f., 936 f., 949, 969 f., 1153, 
1157 f., 1172, 1249, 1517 f., 1701, 
1736, 1740 f., 1742; revolution 

(1918), 678, 684; in the Kapp putsch, 
859 1158 f., 1166; beercellar putsch 

(1923) and antecedents, 971, 977, 
979 fi* 983 f*» 989, 1736; conference 
ot (1938), 1219 

Municipal autonomy, 1257, 1297, * 7 01 

Munster, 859 

Murmansk, 705, 709 f., 749 f., 753, 1130, 
1133,1140 

Mutuality, mutual assistance societies, 
mutuelles, 61, 77, 118, 119, 286, 
458 f, 469* 473 f-. 475. *035, 1562, 
1768 

Nancy, 337 

Nantes, congress of Federation of Syndicates 
(*894), 342, 1074 f. 

Naples, 903 

Narodnaia Volta, 408 f., 417, 419 
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Narodni^i. See Socialist parties, Russia 
Nashe slovo, 517 

National Activists (Germany), 923, 927 f., 
934 939 . 944 . 945 . 948, 959 , 966, 

976, 979 f., 982 f., 1174 
National Assembly (France, 1848-1849), 
84 f., 1040; (1871), 124 
National bolshevism, 968 
National Convention (France, 1792-1795), 

1037 

National Guard, 1039 

National Liberals (Germany), 268, 1107, 
1153 

National self-determination, 424, 520 f., 

531 f., 539 f., 569, 580, 602 f., 6is f., 
619, 626 f., 629 f., 654, 657, 689, 
690 f., 736, 763, 792 f., 807 f., 832, 
U02, mo, 1129, 1149, 1187 f., 1192, 
1238, 1529, 1679, 1776 
National Workshops, 83 
Nationalism and internationalism, no, 123, 
132, 228, 248 f., 307, 361, 364, 489 f., 
523. 587 f., 676, 6go, 745, 805 f., 
870, 910, 931, 966, 1047, 1080, 
1095 f., 1099 f., 1191 £., 1237 f., 

1311 f., 1463 f., 1535, 1555. 1678 f., 
1702, 1744, 1768. See also Pacifism; 
War 

Nationalization, 578, 636 f., 639, 757, 761, 
764 f-, 779 , 785, 838, 843 f., 845, 
1010, 1013 f., 1146, 1157, 1196, 

1217 f., 1300 f., 1322, 1402, 1460 f., 
1501, 1602, 1606, 1665, 1702, 1718, 
1738; of land, 120, 432, 572, 578, 
933, 1045 L, 1112 f., 1623, 1780 
Nationalrerein, 231, 236, 251 
Nationalvcrsammlung. See Germany, Na¬ 
tional Assembly 

Natural law, natural order, 14, 28 f., 648 f., 
1619 f., 1780 
Naturalism, 153 
Naturalwirtschaft. See Money 
Naumburg Rangers, 685 f. 

Nauvoo, Illinois, 45 

Nazis, nazism, 271, 281, 381, 683, 872, 
930 f., 949, 962, 982, 990, 997, 1081, 
1154, 1165, 1171, 1173, 1267 f., 1289, 
1291, 1307, 1312, 1344, 1362, 1364 £., 
1 37 1 . 1376, i3 fi o f., 1384, 1386 £., 
1402 f., 1424 £., 1437,1444 f., 14*33 f., 
1474 f., 1484, 1494 f-, 1534 . 1560, 
1659, 1703, 1714 f., 1719 f., 1724, 
1729 f., 1739 f., 1744 . 1747 1764; 

program (February, 1920), 933, 

1168 £.; name “National Socialist 
German Workers’ party” (National 
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Sozialistische Deutsche Arbeiter - 
partei) adopted, 933; and socialism, 
933 * 1367. 1463 1525 *•'. and big 

business, 934, 960, 1169, 1394, 1469; 
SA and SS (stormtroopers), 937, 
969, 980 f., 985 £., 1170 f., 1215, 
1245, 1266, 1388, 1424, 1439 f., 
1451 f., 1509, T5iif., 1517 J 732 , 

1736, 1746, 1757 f.; idealists among, 
962; and the Ruhr occupation, 969 f.; 
beerccllar putsch (1923), 985 f., 

1167; success at May elections (1924), 
996; defeat at December elections 
(1924), 997; reprisals against op¬ 
ponents, 1175, 1514 f., 1524 f., 1758; 
conservative and revolutionary tend¬ 
encies, 1269, 1367, 1489, 1491, 1739; 
loss at polls (1928), 1316, 1367; 
first entry into a state government 
(Thuringia), 1367 f.; victory in elec¬ 
tions (1930), 1379, 1506; stage anti- 
scmitic riots (1930), 1380 f.; prelude 
to communism? 1388, 1505; in Harz- 
burg front, 1388; can they be tamed? 
1391 f., 1442 f., 1447 . 1722; 

gains at Prussian elections (1932), 
1430; prospects (1932), 1432 

1440; and the Osthilje, 1435, 1487; 
victory at polls (July, 1932), 1444, 
1453 f., 1499, 1737. 1741; mistaken 
for a sort of conservatives, 1444; de¬ 
feat at polls (November, 1932), 1445, 
1468 1481, 1516, 1741, 1743; anti- 

Christian, 1446; and Papcn’s action 
in Prussia, 1446 f.; and the unem¬ 
ployed, 1452; Schleicher’s splitting 
plan, 1465!.; in Berlin transportation 
strike, 1466; financial difficulties, 
1469, 1742; prospect improved 

through Hitler-Papcn conversations, 
1484; gains in Lippe elections, 1487, 
1747; imitates socialists in organiza¬ 
tion, 1491; conflicts with Nationalists, 
1507 f.; hostility to, of foreign press, 
1524; shop cells (Nation alsoziali - 
stische Betricbszellen Organisation, 
N.S.B.O.), 1525, 1754, 1761; seizure 
of unions, 1526; and the corporate 
state concept, 1527; regional differ¬ 
ences in success, 1731 

Near East, 546, 739 

Negroes, 8o8, 1345 

Neo-Kantianism, 306, 1581; logical founda¬ 
tion of revisionism, 307 

Neo-Marxism, 306, 1057, 1573 f., 1655, 
1686, 1769 f. 
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Ncosocialism. See Socialist parties, France 
Nepmen, 1205, 1227, 1325, 1329, 1332, 
1342, 1728 

Netherlands. See Holland 

Neudeck, 1441, 1748 

Neue Blatter fur den Sozialismus, 1396 

Neue Rheinische Zeitung, 106 

Neuer Vorwarts, 1530 

Neukdlln, 1363 

New Deal, 1390, 1722. See also United States 
New Harmony, S2 f. 

New Lanark, 46 f. 

New Orleans, 45 
New York, 103, 116, 453, 1112 
New York Tribune, 40, 108 
New Zealand, 1295 
Nihilism, 128, 1260, 1739 

N. I.R.A. See United States 
"Noble savage," 1031 

Noncapitalistic space, theory of, 306, 1237, 
1579 f. 

Norddeutschc WoMytimmerei, 1384, 1719 
Norrkbping, congress of Socialdcmocratiska 
Arbetarpartiet (1891), 438 
Northern Society. See Decembrist 
Norway, 415, 449 . 7 8 9 » 1554 
“November criminals," 1527 
Novorossisk, 740 
Numeraire, 1622, 1638 
Nuremberg, 1456, 1511, 1747, 1759 '. congress 
of German Workers’ Educational So¬ 
cieties (1868), 256; Social Democratic 
unification congress (1922), 950, 954 
Nyssen’s compromise, 1092 

()bro\, 392 
Obshchina . See Mir 

Occupation, choice of, 37, 43, 1602, 1605, 
1650, 1661, 1782, 1788 
"Octobrists," 568 

Odessa, 733 f., 735, 740, 746, 1086 
Oesterreichische Credit-Anstalt, 1382 f., 

1718 f. 

O. G.P.U., 808, 1233, 1689 

Old age insurance. See Social Security Laws 
Olmiitz, 230 

Omsk, 731, 741 £.; Kolchak government in, 

7 « 9 . 7 ^ 5 . 737 . 757 
"One Big Union," 259 
One-party system, 1265 
"One reactionary mass," 332, 362, 647, 
1065 f. 

Open field system, 1200 
Oppeln, 1155 
Opportunity cost, 1635 
Orangists, 1092 
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Orbiston, 54 

Ordnerorganisationen (Austria). See Sc hut z- 
bund 

0 ^ 1 , 735 . 738 

Orenburg, 725 

Organic view of society, 1222 

Organisation Consul, 929, 937, 1174 

Orgesch, 930 

Orleans, congress of C.G.T. (1920), 1017, 
1720 

Ottoman Empire. See Turkey 
Otzovists, 434 

Overproduction, 186. See also Depression 

Pacific Ocean, 725, 758 
Pacifism, 5, 118, 516, 525 f., 530, 536 f., 
Ci 2, 614, 665, 6C8, 692, 793, 797 f., 
803, 825, 851, 908, 932, 949 f., 1009, 
1018 f., 1045, 1078,1102,1104, 112C, 
1149, 1165, 1276, 1290, 1515, 1535, 
1555, 159C, 1694, 1698 
Palatinate, 106, 969, 1731 
Panama scandal, 318 f. 

Pangermanism, 553, 662, 668, 1106, 1366, 
1696 

Papacy, Papal Stales, Vatican, 211, 228, 384, 

467. 558 . 56*. 879, 906 1107, 

1246, 1253 f., 1271 f., 1289, 1407 f„ 
1693, 1704, 1724 f. See also Catholi¬ 
cism; individual popes 
“Paper experiment,” 1634, 1646, 1783 
Paramilitary organizations (Germany). See 
Gcrma ny, Wehrverbiinde 
Paris, 74, 78, 82 f., 87, 90, 100 f., 103, 105, 
124, 213, 218 f., 220, 286, 435, 445, 
511, 514, 522, 532, 603, 605, 610, 
646, 660, 708, 731, 733 f., 744, 746, 
791, 1095, 1112, 1132, 1215, 1277, 
1420, 1761 

Government conferences: peace confer¬ 
ence (1919-1920), 729, 738, 792, 
795. 875 £.; prime ministers’ confer¬ 
ence (1923), 957; reparations con¬ 
ference (1929), 1354 f., 1366, 1713 f. 

Socialist and Workers’ congresses, con¬ 
ferences and other socialist and labor 
meetings: workers' congress (1876), 
286; International Socialist congresses: 
(1889), 283, 296, 1069, 1096; (1900), 
329 f*. 359 . 443 . 492 f., 1073, 1094; 
French socialist congresses: (1899), 
326; (1900), 329; (1905), 334; 

( 1915 ), 545 ; (1916). 546 ; (1918), 
656; (1921), 1178; (1933), 1404, 
1532; meeting with Hermann Muller 
(August 1, 1914), 506; C.G.T. con- 
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Paris ( continued) 

gress (1925). 1178; Congress of 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions (1927), 1750!.; conference 
of Second International (1933). 
1531 £. 

Parliamentarism, parliamentary representa¬ 
tion, parliamentary democracy, 92, 
218, 258, 295 f., 387, 397, 438, 549, 
557 > 565* 598, 640, 645, 647 f., 652, 
667, 671 f., 757, 794, 800, 833, 901, 
1048, 1105, 1155 f., 1162, 1260 f., 
1372 f., 1398, 1432, 1473 f., 1478, 
1494, 1724, 1732, 1742, 1743 
Parma, 900 

Parti democratc-socialistc. See Social Demo¬ 
crats; Revolution, France, of 1848; 
Blanc, Louis 

Parti radical {et radical-socialiste) , 318, 
336 1024 f., 1403 1406, 1724 

Partito popolare italiano, 880 f., 883 f., 888, 
893 f., 898, 901 f., 904, u6if., 

1246 f., 1251 f., 1690; attitude toward 
socialist participation in government, 
895 

Peace, negotiated or “without annexations 
and indemnities,” 504, 539, 544, 555, 
560 f., 562, 564, 580, 585, 602 f., 
606 f., 617, 625 f„ 629 f., 657, 1117 
Peaceful coexistence, 1670 
Peasant Leagues (Italy), 880 f., 1161 
Peasant revolts (tsarist Russia), 1083 
Peasant war (Germany, 1525), 226, 282, 
1701 

Peasants. See Agriculture, small scale 
Peonage, 455 

People’s Bank (Exchange Bank), 61 f., 67, 
102 f., 1036, 1042, 1065 
People’s courts (Bavaria), 991 
People’s high schools, 447, 454 
“People’s revolution,” “national revolution,” 
1502, 1756 

Perikop Isthmus, 747 f., 749 
Perm, 728, 731 

Permanent Revolution, theory of, 429, 1206 f. 
Persia, 807,1575 
Perugia, 904 

Peter and Paul Fortress, 596 
“Peterloo” massacre, 76 
Petrograd. See Leningrad 
Phalanx, 36 f., 396 f. 

Philippines, 1137 

Phoebus affair, 1285, 1697 

Physics, recent developments in, 1049, 1060 

Physiocrats, 14 

Pisa, 905 

Planning, economic, 34, 82, 264, 423 f., 780, 
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817, 847, T07f), II45, TI47, II56, 
U85, 1206, 1296, I344, I364, I464, 
1541 f*, 1552 * 1559 . 1597 . 

1655 f., 1662 f., 1702, 1705, 1740; 
Saint-Simonians on, 34; entrepreneurs 
disinclined to believe in, 194, 1668; 
Lenin on, 779; purposes and potential 
of, 843, 1322 f., 1542, 1663 f., 1667 f.; 
Trotsky on, 1204, 1323, 1683; and 
industrialization, 1326 f., and private 
enterprise, 1328, 1667; genetic versus 
teleological planning, 1329 f., 1706 {.; 
and the Mar^tsozialisten, 1647 f., 
1653, 1788 
Plebiscites 

France: for Louis Napoleon (1851 and 
1852), 88; on Alsace-Lorraine, 615, 
1116, 1118, 1147 f.; on Schleswig 
(proposed 1917, effected 1920), 615 
Germany: on expropriation of dynasties, 
1280; on Young plan, 1366, 1715 
Upper Silesia (1921), 925 f., 939, 965, 
1154 

Po Valley, 375, 879 f., 882, 892 
Poland, 111, 371, 383, 416, 431 f., 517, 
519, 563, 569 f., 615 f., 627, 632, 
660, 665, 668, 693, 732, 747 f., 752. 
805, 853, 026, 939, 965, 981, 1046, 
1102, 1106, 1113, 1120, 1129, 1141, 
1171, 1229, 1283 f., 1291, 1298, 

1319, 1 s 5 * 1369, 1436, 1669, 1702, 
1719, 1762, 1789; war with Soviet 
Russia (1920), 739, 745 f., 748 f., 
769, 1016, 1138, 1184, 1563; Rus¬ 
sian plan of a Polish soviet republic, 
7 f 8 , 755 

Polarization of political sentiment, 587, 1008 
Police, replaced by militia, 573 f., 622, 1118 
Political action by Labor, 41 f., 45, 57, 76, 
79, 117L, 129, 212, 289, 334, 340 f., 
414 f., 417, 452 f., 1020, 1177, 1479, 
1619, 1754, 1769. See also Anarchism; 
Parliamentarism; Revolutionary syn¬ 
dicalism; Suffrage 
Political Center (Siberia), 742 f. 

Pomerania, 1155, 1731 f. 

Poor Laws, 49, 51, 1029 f. See also Unem¬ 
ployment 

Popolo d’ltalia, 875 

Popular Conservatives. See Voiles Conservative 
Popular Front, 1405 f., 1554, 1691. See also 
France 

Population increase, 1581, 1592 
Populism (Russia). See Socialist parties, Rus¬ 
sia, Narodniki; (America) see United 
States 

Portugal (and colonics), 1097, 1106 
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Possibilists, 298, 324. See also Socialist parties, 
France 

Potemkin mutiny, 428 
Potempa, 1454 f. 

Praetorian Guards, 1215, 1259 
Prague, 519, 1420, 1530; Bolshevik con¬ 
ference (1912), 435 
Pravda, 435, 518 

“Precursor” theory. See Fascism; Nazism 
Preussischc Z.entralgenossenschajts 1 {asse, 1301, 
1714 

Priamur province, 1141 
Pribaikal province, 1141 
Prices, pricing, 779, 1323, 1327 f., 1621 f., 
1629 f., 1722, 1770; control of, 74, 
130.?. 1546, 1554, 1556, 1559, 1643; 
under socialism or planning, 766 f., 
1147, 1603, 1605, 1609, 1623 f., 
1632 f., 1644 f., 1660 f., 1705 f., 

1781 f. 

Primorsk province, 1141 
Prinkipo Islands, 729, 734, 1137 
Profit, 119, 178 f., 1053, 1056, 1219, 1322, 
1397, 1587 f., 1501. 1595 , 1600, 
1636, 1649, 1772 

Profit rate, decline of, 178!., 199, 305, 307, 
528 f., 105:5, 1578, 1584, 1587 f„ 
1S98 f., 1771 f.; equalization of, 

178!., iH* 

Profit sharing, 1649 

Progressive party (Belgium). 462; (Prus¬ 
sia) Sec Vortschrittspartei 
Prolctarisihe Hundcrtschajtcn , 966, 976 
Property, private, 394. 419. 480, 582, 651, 
753, 868, 1008, 1085, 1173, 1202, 
1280 f., 1340,1542, 1622, 1655,1684, 
1686, 1695, 1728, 1750, 1768, 1769, 
1780, 1788; Proudhon on, 59 f., 
1035, 1046; Sismondi on, 68; an¬ 
archists on, 127 f.; Lassallc on, 227; 
Jacobins on, 1037. Basis of arbitrary 
power in industry, 194; subject to 
capture at sea, 1046 

Proportional representation, 336, 463, 471, 
833 f„ 901, 1155 f., 1246, 1316, 1745 
Protectionism. See Foreign-trade policy 
Prud’hommes, conseils des. See Arbitration 
and conciliation of labor disputes, 
France 

Prussia, 92, 94 f., in, 240, 253, 521, 547, 
559, 660, 672, 684, 817, 824, 858, 
915, 921 f., 937 f., 946, 952, 976, 
981, 984, 999 f., 1006, 1063, 1105, 
1155, 1285, 1289, 1298, 1304, 1316, 
13*9 £•, * 352 , 1362,1365* * 424 » * 439 , 
1467, 1477, *490 U 1495, *506, 1518, 
1555 * * 7 * 4 , * 7 * 9 , *721, *735 f-J war 
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with Denmark (1864) (see Denmark; 
Schleswig-Holstein); war with Austria 
(1866) ( see Austria); war with France 
(1870-1871) (see Germany; France); 
suffrage (see Suffrage, Germany); 
conflict between king and parliament 
(1861—1865), 215, 229; policy in 
German unification, 228, 230, 243, 
253, 260; influence on federal govern¬ 
ment (in monarchy), 367, 1298; 
police in Weimar period, 851, 916, 
938, 946, 998 f., 1174, 1282, 1363, 
1386, 1392, 1424 f., 1439, 1450 f., 
1495 , * 504 , 1510 f., 1525, 1695, * 735 , 
1757; and Central German insurrec¬ 
tion (1921), 916 f.; in Weimar Re¬ 
public, 921, 999, 1298, 1701, 1741; 
elections and cabinet changes, 922, 
937 , 939 f-, * 317 , 1446 f., * 5 io, * 704 ; 
administrative reforms in Weimar 
period, 948; state bank, 1005, 1300, 
T702; agricultural-settlement policies 
(see Germany, land reform); owner¬ 
ship of enterprises, 1300; constitu¬ 
tional initiative for new elections 
(1931), 1386f., 1495, 1720; elec¬ 
tions (1932), 1429 f., 1446, 1729; 
“caretaker” government of Braun, 
1429!., 1446, 1449; Bruning’s plans 
for, 1430 f.; rape of, by Papcn gov¬ 
ernment, 1430, 1446 f., 1466, 1481, 
1503, 1748; could rape have been 
successfully resisted?, 1450!.; Su¬ 
preme Court partly restores Braun 
government, 1455, 1466, 1737, 1741; 
Braun cabinet completely dispos¬ 
sessed, 1509 f.; “Braun and Severing 
stole two millions,” 1510, 1760; not 
restored after Second World War, 
1702 

Pskow, 566, 1125 

Public works, 210, 1441, 1543, 1549 f., 1567, 
1766 

Pump priming. See Deficit financing 

Purchasing power theory of depressions. See 
Depressions 

Putsch, concept of, 1158. See also Bavaria; 
Germany; Munich; Nazis; Cen¬ 
ter party, Germany; Labor unions; 
Reichswehr 

Quadragesimo Anno, encyclical, 1407 f. 

Quaregnon, 468, 1092 

Quamero Gulf, 460 

Quievrain, 1089 

Quotas (foreign trade), 1462, 1464, 1489, 
1738 f. 
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Rabochee Delo (Workers’ Cause), 423, 425 
Race, 383, 808, 1213, 1344, 1713, 1790. See 
also Antisemitism 
Rada, 630 £., 660 
Radicals (Denmark). See Liberals 
Raiffciscnban\, 1365, 1714 f. 

Railroads, German. See Rcichsbahn 
Rambouillet, 40 

Rapallo, treaties of (Italv-Yugoslavia, 1920), 
877 f.; (Germany-Russia, 1922), 
942 f., 952, 954, 965, 1283, 1286 
Rat dcr Vol^sbeauftragtcn . See Germany, 
government of people’s commissars 
Rationality, economic, 190, 1619 f. 
Rationing, 720 £., 1383, 1603, 1711 f. 
Reason, Age of, 14, 204 
Red Army. See Army, Russian; Russia, civil 
war, military policy 
Red Cross, 706, 729, 1131 
Red Front Fighters, 1364, 1451, 1720 
Red Guards, 595, 713 

Reformation, 96, 140, 142, 226, 1030, 

1535 

Reform Rill. See Suffrage 
Reformism. See Gradualism; Revisionism 
Reggio Emilia, congress of Vartito socialista 
italiano (1912), 389, 1081 
Reichsanstalt fur Arbcitsccnnittlung und 
Arbeitslosenrersickening, 1370 f. 
Reichsbah n, 993, 996 f., 1301 f. 

Reichsbank, 856, 958, 993 f-« n7G 1279, 
1301, T358 £., 1384, 1457, 1461, 

1695, 1713 f., 1721 

Rcichsbanncr Schwarz'Rot-Gold, 998, 1291, 
1425, 1439 f., 1450 1454 * I 5 ”» 

1517 f., 1739, 1746 
Reichski'istallnacht, 1761 
Reichsrat, 834, 9*6, 1319 f., 3426, 1509 £., 
I 735» 1736 

Reichsrcfnrm. Sec Germany, federalism 
Reichstag, North-German, 254, 255, 1068; 
German, 483, 503, 559; refuses ag¬ 
gravation of anti.socialist law, 270; 
limited powers under monarchy, 366, 
373, 550 f., 1105 f.; peace resolution 
(1917). 5 ^ 5 » 558 f., 560, 629, 660, 
1107, 1126; position under Weimar 
constitution, 833 f., 839, 992, 1377 f., 
1427, 1475, 1509, 1696, 1715, 1717, 
1720, 1731, 1740, 1742 f. 

Reichstags-Abschied of 1731, 222, 259. See 
antiunion legislation 
Reichstag fire. See Germany. 

Rcichswehr, 929 f., 936, 966 f., 984, 1003, 
1167, 1171, 1388, 1404, 1424 L, 
1457, 1460, 1489 f., 1519, 1525, 1736, 
1749; origin and character, 819 f., 
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850, 955 f., 916, 978, itjof., 1290 f., 
1307, 1316; role in Kapp revolt 
(1920), 820, 852, 860, 1158 f.; role 
in 1923 uprisings, 820, 978 f., 982 f., 
986 f.; evasion of Versailles treaty, 
851 f., 1282 f.; “temporary volun¬ 
teers” ( Zeitfreiwillige ) and relations 
to Wehrvcrbdndc, 852 f., 861, 969 f., 
976, 980, 1157, 1159, 1174, 1696; 
secret arms dumps, 853 f., 970; and 
the Nazis, 970 f., 1368, 1381, 1392, 
1433 f M 14*52, 1464 f., 1519; in Sax¬ 
ony and Thuringia (1923), 977; 
Bavarian division takes state oath, 
983; relations with Soviet Russia, 
1283 f., 1696 f.; and the Social Demo¬ 
crats, 1290L, 1698 f., 1729; against 
Grocner, 1440; and the rape of Prus¬ 
sia, 1450 f.; coalition with labor and 
Strasscr, 1464 f.; and Schleicher, 1483, 
1489 (.; “conspiracy” against Papcn- 
Hugcnberg, 1490, 1749; anil Chan¬ 
cellor Hitler, 1509, 1523; elite or 
mass army? 1699 

Reims, 663; congress of Federation des 
travaillcurs socialistcs de France 
(1881), 290 

“Relations of production" and “mode of 
production,” 104 s 

Relativism. See Truth, concept of; Ethics; 
Dialectics 

Religious Socialists, 1396 

Renaissance, J42, 1168 

Rent, 119, 1198, 1389, 1613, *70°. *704 

RcntenmarJ^, 989 

Reparations, 617, 682, 803, 831 f., 923 f., 
936 f., 946 f., 955 f., 974 f., 984, 
990, 993 f-> 1167 f., 1170, 1172L, 
1175, 1279, 1354 L, 1440 f-. M5 6 « 
1713, 1720 

Representation, vocational (including Func¬ 
tionalism), 644, 648, 836, 1112 f., 
1156, 1160, 1162, 1261 {., 1616L, 
1641 f.; favored by property interests, 
839, 1261; and the abolition of po¬ 
litical parties, 841, 1156 

Rerum Novarttm, encyclical, 26, 464, 467, 
1407 f., 1726 

Revisionism, 291, 298 f., 332, 339, 356 f., 
37 G 373 * 378 , 4 * 6 . 423 , 439 . 4^8, 
5 ° 9 » 534 > f> 34 » f> 77 » 963 U 1094. 
1096, 1288, 1542, 1573 f., 1611; di¬ 
visions within, 361, 1078 

Revoliutsionnaia Rossiia. See Socialist Parties; 
Russia, Social Revolutionary party 

Revolution 

American, 8, 115, 1132, 1155 
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Austrian (1848), 91, 1046; (1918), 689 f., 
794. 1308 

Belgian (1830), 451 f., 466 
Chinese (1911), 1237; (1926-1927), 1258 
Finnish (1917), 632, 1120 
French (1789), 8, 72 f., 74 f., 79, 81, 93, 
159, 171. 211, 215, 220, 282, 319, 
450, 568, 581, 638, 712, 717, 836, 
1039, 1215, 1264, 1340, 1345, 1435, 
1535. 1725; (1830 “July Revolu¬ 
tion”), 41, 83, 450; (1848 “Feb¬ 
ruary”), 67, 77 f., 80 f., 100, 103 f., 
106, 112, 124, 209, 221, 230, 238, 
251 284, 324, 397, 450, 620, 646, 

892, 1038 f., 1499 

German (1848), 91, 104, 106, 222, 225, 
230, 241, 833; (1918), 659, 676 f., 
689, 794, 815, 827, 848, 921, 930, 
968, 992, 1102, 1127, 1152 £., 1157, 
1170, 1228, 1248, 1280, 1289, 1373, 
H95, 1429, 1527. 1532, 1729. 17 63 
Hungarian (1918), 694, 794, 1228 
Russian ( 1905), 332, 368, 371, 419, 428 f., 
495. 563. 575. 757. *078, 1207; 
(1917), 12, 534. 542, 757. 1109^. 
1139. 1248,1402, 1435.1554; ("Fcb- 
ruarv”), *563 f., 586, 591. ^98 £., 601, 
656, 688, 704, 715, 809, 815, 838, 
1115 f., 1229; (“October"), 575, 610, 
614, 628, 642, 655, 656, 702, 705, 
713. 715. 751. 793 f-, 9J8, 1009 f., 
1013 £., 1019 f., 1022, 1139, 1198, 
1227 f., 1238, 1241, 1618, 1686, 

1712, 1756 

Opinions on: Fourier, 39; Babcuf anil 
Buonarotti, 42, 67; Cabot, 42, 1032; 
Marx, 132 £., 135 and passim; Prou¬ 
dhon, 63 f., 67; Petrashevsky circle, 
396; Brabant socialists, 457 
Role of concept in history: relation to dic¬ 
tatorship, 170; gradually abandoned 
by Social Democrats, 298, 1096, 1398, 
1400; absent in Saint-Mande program, 
325; in Russian socialist thought, 
392 £., 425 £.; threat of, as a deter¬ 
rent to war, 495, 499, 505 f.; right 
to, 723; in Fascist and Nazi strategy, 
890, 909, 1507 £.; can revolutions be 
made?, 917; spirit of, precludes cau¬ 
tious strategy, 917 economic versus 
political, ion; “permanent,” theory 
of, see Trotsky; in Neo-Marxist 
theory, 1579 f. See also Gradualism; 
Dialectics; Class struggle 
Revolutiondre Oblctite, 659, 664, 672, 685, 
817, 1001, 1172 

Revolutionary syndicalism, 130, 289, 318, 
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327, 333. 334 f-. 340 353. 356, 

37i. 379, 482, 489, 51 if., 652 f., 
654, 775, 777, 799 U 867, 873, 882, 
887, 896, 1019, 1075 f., 1079, 1081, 
1096, 1144, 1148 f., nfii, 1177, 
1231, 1236, 1260, 1277 f., 1607, 
1612, 1688, 1698, 1703, 1778; de¬ 
cline of, 337, 350 f., 482, 513, 1099; 
meaning of term, 342; basic phi¬ 
losophy of, 343, 836, 1011 f., 1020 f.; 
unprepared for constructive task, 
346; a result of labor weakness? 
347 f.; reasons for initial success, 353; 
unable to resist patriotic wave (1914), 
513; in Italy, 387, 523 f.; postwar re¬ 
vival, 1009 f.; and communism (see 
Communism) 

Rexists, 1566 
Rheinische Zeitung, 100 
Rhine, 810, 1285, 1300, 1383, 1476, 1723 
Rhineland, 225, 546, 831, 858 f., 862, 925, 
946, 955 f-, 974 f*. 1098, 1158, 1173, 
1175, 1318, 1330, 1356, 1376, 1386, 
1388, 1405, 1695, 1701; separatism 
in, 969 

Riga, 387, 389, 736, 1138 
Right to work, 64 f., 82 f., 1032 
Risorgimento. Sec Italy, movement for na¬ 
tional unity 

Risqtions-Tout “battle,” 431, 1089 
Roanne, congress of Parti ouvrier (1882), 
290 

Rochdale, pioneers of, 58 
Romagna, 881 

Romanticism, 23, 354, 379 f., 513, 910, 1077, 
1080 f., 1157, 1258, 1260, 1374, 1612 
Rome: ancient, also Roman Empire, 4, 10, 
141, 157, 282, 1215, 1220, 1247, 
1239, 1439, 1701; modern, 210, 229, 
467, 522 f., 903 f.; congress of Air- 
tito socialist a italiano (1906), 386; 
(1922), 900 f.; Fascist congress 

(1921), 889 f. 

Ronsdorf, 246, 1066 
Rostov-on-Don, 703 f. 

Roubaix, meeting of Gucsdists and Blan- 
quists, 329 f. 

Rovigo, 882 

Ruhr district, 810 f., 925 f., 955 974 f., 

1173, 1288, 1350, 1353 U 1433, 
1476, 1497, 1702, 1741; occupation 
of, 851, 940, 946, 955 f., 971 f., 984, 
992, 995, i°22, 117° f-, “75, “83, 
1300, 1305 f., 1564, 1699; post-Kapp 
insurrection, 857 f. 

Ruhrort, 925 
Rule of Law, 1660 f. 
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Rumania, 553. 664, 671. 69L 733 , 825, 
1122, 1140, 1173 

Russia, 127, 227, 230, 272, 273, 376, 39 i f-> 
482, 494, 509, 510, 521, 561, 570, 
575, 614, 617, 650, 657, 661, 804, 
809, 813, 838, 905. I00 4 > 1008, 
1018 £., 1045, 1046, IIOO, 1120, 
1129 f., 1156, 1159, 1183 f., 1195 f* 
1323 f., 1415 f*. 1438, 1445. 1461. 
1492, 1524, 1537 *•» 1 54 2 » 1 597 * 
1601, 1661 f., 1677 f., 1688, 1704 f. 

Tsarist period: emancipation of peasants, 
12, 398 f., 581, 872; and Poland, 
mf., 1120; anarchism in, 120, 127, 
273 f.; social structure, 391, 1084 f.; 
Westernizers versus Slavophiles, 
395 f.; industrial progress, 409 f.; 
liberation of labor circle, 414; war 
with Japan (1904-1905), 427, 495; 
October Manifesto, 428 f.; and out¬ 
break of World War I, 499 f-> 5 ° 7 > 
515 f., 519, 522, 1098; in World War 
I, 539, 563 f., 1108 f., 1115 f *5 sepa¬ 
rate peace with Germany? 565, 
566 f., 579. 5^6, 595 > 599 . 644, 
1007 f., 1114 

Kerensky period: provisional government, 
566 f„ 579, 607 f., 618, 627 f., 

1109 f., 1117, 1229; “dual govern¬ 
ment,” 566 f., 688; Constituent As¬ 
sembly, 567, 577 582. 585. 59 1 * 

593 f., 640, 642 f., 726 f., 728, 732, 
748, 756, 1113, 1122 f., 1127, 1136, 
1229; food problem, 582 f. (see also 
Land reform); alliance between peas¬ 
ants and workers, 583 (sec also 
Smychka)\ summer offensive (1917)* 
586 f., 1008; polarization of public 
opinion, 587; National Conference 
(August, 1917), 588 f.; Kornilov re¬ 
volt, 589 f., t 113 f.; Democratic Con¬ 
ference and Prcparliament (Septcm- 
ber-Octobcr, 1917)* 59 ° f., 59 *>> 

Soviet state established, 597 

Soviet period, first phase (to spring 1918): 
foreign relations (general), 614, 
625 f.; appeal to Western workers, 
627; armistice and peace negotiations, 
627 f., 644; terror gradually intro¬ 
duced, 641, 717 f., 720 f.; coalition 
government, 640 f.; Constituent As¬ 
sembly dissolved, 645 £., 1154; prob¬ 
lem of specialists, 652, 713, 716 f., 
722, 765, 1340; capital moved to 
Moscow, 653; agreement with allies 
on Czech withdrawal, 705 f.; reentry 
into war against Germany? 706 f.; 
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Allied intervention, 634, 656, 724, 
754 f., 788, 790, 810, 1013 f., 1022, 
1125, 1131, 1137 f-» 1284, 1673, 
1694; antecedents, 705, 1130L; Ger¬ 
man and Austro-Hungarian prisoners 
of war, 705, 707, 759, 1131 f., 1139; 
mistaken motives and miscalculations 
of intervention, 706 f., 729, 750 L; 
start, 709 f.; policies in Siberia, 727, 
742 f., 154; support for Denikin, 
733 f., 754 > 1013; support for Yu- 
denich, 737 f.; Murmansk-Archangel 
venture, 749 f. 

Civil war, 647 f„ 701 f., 712 f., 724 f., 
1130, 1193, 1208, 1215, 1327, 1677, 
1683; counterrevolution impeded by 
localism, 701 f.; military policy and 
operations, 702, 706, 712 f., 724, 
7.47 £. 742 f-. 74 <>. 748 (■> 751 . 755 f; 
760, 1130; relative unimportance of 
early anti-Soviet movements, 704; 
role of Communists in Red Army, 
716; conscription of bourgeoisie for 
auxiliary army service, 720 f.. 771; 
rationing as a class-struggle weapon, 
721 f.; “Directorate,” in Siberia, 726, 
7 2 7» 757, 1137; Allied proposals to 
end civil war, 729 f.; peace with 
Baltic states, 738; defeat of Yudenich, 
738; war with Poland, 739, 745 f., 

748 f., 769, 1016, 1192, 1563; defeat 
of Denikin, 739 f.; trade agreement 
with Britain, 739, 1143; defeat of 
Kolchak, 741 f.: Russian gold re¬ 
serve, 743, 1136; last phase, 744 f. t 

749 f-J logistics in Russian civil war, 
746; peace with Poland, 749; causes 
of Soviet victory, 752 L, 810; inter¬ 
national proletarian support for Soviet 
Russia, 752 f., 1013 f., 1207 f.; treaty 
of friendship with Georgia, 761; co¬ 
operation with Turkey, 762; annexa¬ 
tion of Georgia, 762, 1185, 1190 f.; 
support for revolutionary movements 
abroad, 795 f., 1128, 1153, 1207 

Economic policies in revolutionary and 
civil-war periods: industrial policy 
(“workers’ control”), 625, 636 f., 
650 f., 763, 787, 1119, 1123, 1124; 
industrial policy, nationalization, 764, 
779 f.; agricultural policy, 634 f., 646, 
653, 701 f.; fiscal and credit policy, 
636 f., 1121, 1142; foreign debts, 
638, 732 , 748, 942 ; foreign-trade 
monopoly, 639, 1142, 1197; war 
communism, 764 f., 800, 1142L, 

1196, 1200 f., 1323, 1327, 1338, 
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1343, 1636, 1 64a, 1681, 1728; prices 
meaningless, 767, 770, 779 food- 
collection system, 767 f., 773 f., 784, 
1143, 1196; transportation crisis, 

770 f.; moneyless economy, 770, 785, 
1142; labor conscription, 770 f.; indi¬ 
vidual versus collegiate management, 
774; “sowing plan,” 779; “single 
economic plan,” 779, 1206, 1323; 
“shock” industries, 780, 1146; decline 
of agriculture, 781; Kronstadt rebel¬ 
lion, see Kronstadt 

"Retreat” period: Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republic formally consti¬ 
tuted, 646; New Economic Policy 
(N.E.P.), 760, 781, 786 f., 915, 918, 
952 f., 1170, 1183, 1192, 1196 f., 
1201 f., I2ii, 1228, 1240, 1287, 
1323 f., 1492, 1679, 1707, 1727; “tax 
in kind,” 773 £., 784, 1147; peasants’ 
freedom to sell, 784 f., 1338 (see also 
Kolkhoz markets); imports, indus¬ 
trial, 784 f.; legalization of private 
trade, 784 f., 1204; concessions to 
foreign industrialists, 785, 787; in¬ 
dustrial policies, 785 f.; measures 
against famine, 788 Russia at 
Genoa and Rapallo conferences, 801 f., 
941 f.; political trials, 801; anti¬ 
imperialism, 807 f., 1237 fconstitu¬ 
tions (all Soviet periods): Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic 
(1918), 807 {., 1184 f., 1187 L, 119 j , 
1342, 1677, 1679; Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics (1923), 808, 1184 f., 
1191, 1677 f.; Stalin’s (1936), 1678; 
Soviet Russia committed to racial 
equality, 808, 1345; cooperation with 
Germany, 964 f., 1171, 1283L, 1359, 
1696 f., 1750; for a new German 
revolution (1923), 965 f., 976; gov¬ 
ernment and Orthodox church, 1121; 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate 
(Rabbin), 1178, 1184, 1193, 1223; 
“Unified budget,” 1185; Central Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee, 1186 f.; O.G.P.U., 
1186,1241, 1243; “right of secession” 
of Union republics, 1187 1678; 

limited cultural autonomy, 1189; 
"scissors” crisis, 1197 f., 1332; man¬ 
agers of government enterprises, 1156; 
foreign policy (general), 1241, 
1283 f., 1324 f. 

Period of Five Year plans: First Five Year 
Plan, 1185, 1212, 1323 f„ 1338, 1415, 
1417 f., 1531, 1656, 1661, 1706 f., 
1726 £.; Second, 1337; kulak question, 
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1199 f., 1222, 1227, 1240, 1324 f., 
1332 f., 1438, 1682, 1707L {see also 
Kulaks); industrialization, 1201, 
1323 f., 1328 E, 1333 f- 1344 k 

1422, 1704 f., 1707 f., 1728, 1750 f.; 
“socialism in one country" versus 
“theory of permanent revolution," 

1202 f., 1206 f.; “middle peasants,” 

1203 f., i2ii, 1232, 1333, 1336, 1682, 

1728, 1856; decline and prohibition 
of private trading, 1204 f., 1325, 
1328, 1331 1708; purge trials, 

1217, 1340, 1343, 1423, 1678, 1696, 
1705, 1707, 1712; strengthening the 
military potential, 1325, 1750; “con¬ 
trol figures,” 1329, 1706; collectiviza¬ 
tion of agriculture, 1331 f., 1417, 
1542, 1732; small shops, 1331; food 
shortage (1928-1929), 1331 f„ 1421, 
1707 f.; a peasant conspiracy? 1331 f., 
1420 f., 1708; tractors and tractor 
stations, 1334, 1336, 1339, 1419; 
“dizzy with success,” 1335; forced 
labor, 1336, 1343, 1713; slaughtering 
of livestock, 1337, 1419; labor pro¬ 
ductivity, 1337 1416, 1707, 1709 f.; 

kolkhoz market, 1338, 1420, 1727; 
grain exports, 1339, 1419; specialists 
under N.E.P. and Five Year plans, 
1340; disfranchised classes, 1341 f., 
1712, 1728; “bourgeois” origin as 
cause for discrimination, 1342; en¬ 
thusiasm aroused by Five Year plan, 
1343; rapprochement with the West 
against fascism, 1406; goods’ famine, 
1415 f.; man-made famine, 1416!'., 
1726 f.; collective farms as resistance 
centers, 1421, 1728; Russia and Com¬ 
munist-Socialist relations in Germany, 
1505 f., 1757; numerical strength of 
national minorities, 1679. See also 
Agriculture; Communist parties; Cri¬ 
mean War; Industry, concentration of; 
Land reform; Peasant revolts; Revolu¬ 
tion; Socialist parties; Soviets; World 
War I; World War II 

Sabotage, 343, 388, 959, 1340, 1712 

Saint-Ltienne, congress of Federation des 
travailleurs socialist cs de France 
(1882), 290, 1071; congress of Parti 
socialiste franqais (1904), 333; con¬ 
gress of Confederation Generate du 
Travail Unitaire (1921), 1021 f. 

Saint James Hall meeting, 112 

Saint-Mande program, 324 f., 331, 334, 1072 

Saint Martins’ Hall meeting, 113 
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St. Petersburg. See Leningrad 
Sakhalin, 1141 

Samara, 421, 709, 712, 724 f., 728, 757, 
1136 

Sardinia, 211, 228 
Sarzana, 1162 

Saving and dissaving, 1630 f. s 1722, 1783 
Savoy, House of, 1509 
Saxony, 846, 855, 915, 967, 975 f., 983, 990, 
1152, 1288, 1319, 1430, 1509, 1518, 
1741, 1783 

Scandinavian Workers’ Congress (1886), 447 
Schattendorf, 1314 

Schleswig-Holstein, 228, 252, 615, 1155, 
1364.1555 
Scholasticism, 9, 151 
Schools. See Education 

Schutzbund, Republican ischer (Austria), 

1309, 1314 f. 

Schutz/ormationen ( Schtijo ), 1425 
Sebastopol, 733 
Secret treaties, 627 
Sedan, battle of, 123, 220, 261 
Selbstschutzvcrbdndc (Austria). See Heim - 
wehr 

Selbstwirtschajtskurper, 843 f., 1302 
Self-government, industrial, 842 f., 845, 847, 
1157, 1293 f., 1302, 1700; in Ger¬ 
many, for coal, steel, and potash, 
845. See also, Guild socialism; Repre¬ 
sentation, vocational 

Serbia, 494, 500, 505 f., 519 f., 666, 683, 692 
Serfs. See Enclosures; Feudalism; Middle 
Ages 

Serf labor in industry, 392 
Sevres, treaty of, 807 
Shakhty trial, 1340 f. 

Shanghai, 1237L 

Sherman Anti-Trust act, 1303 f. 

Shop councils, shop stewards, 328, 637, 659, 
685, 799, 836, 849, 1497, 1754 
Siberia, 394, 396, 401, 403, 422, 519, 702, 
705 f., 712, 715, 718, 725, 726, 731 f., 
739 , 74 L 750 , 752 , 757 f-, 781, 1086, 
1131, 1137 

“Siberian” army, 757, 1141 
Sickness insurance. See Social Security Laws 
Sicily, 883, 1081, 1264 
Silesia, 91, 851, 925, 929, 934 L, 939, 948, 
965, 1154,1454,1699, 1720, 1732 
Simbirsk, 421 
Single tax, 29 
Slavery, 115, 144, 177 
Slavonia, 876 
Slavophilism, 120, 395 f. 

Slovaks, 666, 692, 693 
Slovenia, 666, 692, 876 
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Smolny Institute, 596, 654 

SmychCa, 786, 1201, 1682, 1756 

Smyrna, 865 

Social costs, 1651 f., 1654 

Social credit, 1168 

Social Democrats, origin of name in France, 
87, 1067. Otherwise see Socialist 

parties 

Social Security Laws, 272, 275 f., 288, 309 f., 
328, 336, 443, 446, 485, 823, 842, 
947 f., 1068, 1074, 1094, 1177, 1219, 
1280, 1286, 1292 f., 1316, 1378 f., 
1397 . M02, 1407, 1446, 1554 , 1558 , 
1560, 1562, isSn. 1699 

Social Workshops, 67, 82 f. See also National 
Workshops 

Socialism: name, origin of, 5 f., 1038; con¬ 
cept, 5 f., 34, 251, 620, 765, 1073, 
1168, 1221 £., 1542, 1765, 1782; and 
cultural pioblems, s f., 3151., 1666; 
and large-scale enterprise, 22; Ricar¬ 
dian, 69 L, 1034, 1037; and French 
Revolution, 75, 1037 f.; “petty bour¬ 
geois,” 102; and religion, 211, 309, 
311 f., 434, 495, 1409 f.; and humani¬ 
tarian ends, 264, 424, 456 f., 723, 
873, 1211, 1522, 1665; French as 
compared with German, 287, 292; 
modern theory of, 379, 1548, 1606 f., 
1780 f.; and Zionism, 383; origin of, 
in Russia, 393 f.; leaders and follow¬ 
ers, 483 f.; value of tradition in, 
485 f., 488; and premiums for effort, 
773; and fascism, 873 f., 886 f., 1270, 
1739; “true,” 1042 f.; and Sicilian 
revolts (late 1890’s), 1081; and eco¬ 
nomic planning, 1322 f.; fails to 
attack capitalism in depression, 1393; 
“Prussian,” 1463; and economic law, 
1619 f.; “liberal,” 1623; future of, 
1663 f.; and war (see War); “in one 
country” (sec Stalin, Trotsky); and 
intellectuals (sec Intellectuals). See also 
Christian socialism; Democracy; Dic¬ 
tatorship; Guild socialism; Marxism; 
Labor movement; Pacifism; Socialist 
parties 

Socialist parties 

Argentina, 332 f. 

Armenia, 417 

Austria, 460, 502, 519 f., 548, 599, 604, 
656, 690, 695, 794, 797, 801, 846, 
862, 913, 1024, 1129, 1147, 1151 f., 
1308 f., 1676, 1703, 1718; congress at 
Linz, 1310, 1723; in civil war (1934), 
i 534 > 1763; “Revolutionary Social¬ 
ists,” 1534 
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Belgium, 333, 489, 797, 1147 
Parti socialiste hr abandon, 456 f. 

Parti republicain socialiste, 461 f. 

Parti socialiste flamande, 556 
Union socialiste beige, 556, 1090 
Parti ouvrier beige, 558 f M 593, 942, 
1007, 1088, 1090 1531, 1560 f., 

1724; congresses: Brussels (1885), 
457; Brussels (special, on general 
strike, 1887), 461 £.; Namur (1892), 
463, 1092; Quaregnon (1894), 468; 
relations to unions and cooperatives, 
558 f., 570, 583, 1021; program 
(1804), 5^8, 1092; general strike 
(1913), 574 £.; war policy, 502, 
510 f„ 515. 532 , 536, 79 i» 795 . 
1570; and the Stockholm conference, 
599. 1570; opposed to Ruhr occupa¬ 
tion, 964; plan dti travail, 1402 £., 
1567 £.; participates in first postwar 
cabinet, 1560 f.; and women’s suf¬ 
frage, 1561; success in 1919 elections, 
1561; debate on ministerialism, 
1561 f.; in opposition (1921-1925 
and 1927-1935), 1563, 1566; victory 
in 1925 elections, 1564; enters into 
coalition with Christian Democrats, 
1564; persistent anticlerical ism, 1565; 
return to power in currency crisis, 
1567; failure of Ghent cooperative 
experiments, 1567 f.; unity essentially 
preserved, 1570; and the Flemish 
question, 1768 
Bulgaria, 656 
Czechoslovakia, 913 

Denmark, 333, 444 U 489, f-, 797 » 

1724; socialist party founded (Social 
democratism Forbund, 1878), 445; 
relations to unions, 446, 610; agrarian 
policy, 447, 1555, 1557 U opposition 
to reformism in Youth League (ling- 
domsjorening), 449; and Stockholm 
conference, 599, 607, 1118; against 
Schleswig annexation plans, 1555; 
assumes cabinet leadership (first 
Stauning cabinet), 1556, 1767; in op¬ 
position (1926-1929), 1556; electoral 
victory and second Stauning cabinet, 
1556 £.; active recovery policy, 1557; 
increasing strength during 1930’s, 
1558 £.; and disarmament, 1559 
France (for socialist groups before 1879, 
see Labor movement; Utopians; anil 
names of individual leaders, especially 
Proudhon and Blanqui), 129, 318 £., 
324 f., 326, 371, 375, 460, 483* 489 > 
776, 1073 
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Federation des travailleurs socialistes de 
France (1881-1882; Parti des tra¬ 
vailleurs socialistes (1882-1883]; 
Parti ouvrier socialiste revolutionnaire 
jranqais; after 1882 also called pos- 
sibilists or Broussists), 287, 290, 318, 
321, 323, 330 , 340 £•» 490, 1071 f.; 
congresses: Marseilles (1879), 287; 
Reims (1881), 290; Saint-fctienne 
(1882), 290, 1071 

Parti ouvrier fran^ais (Gucsdist), 321, 
324, 340, 342, 343, 1071 f., 1075; 
congress at Roannc (1882), 290 
Comite revolutionnaire central, later 
Parti socialiste revolutionnaire (Blan- 
quist), 291, 321, 324, 329 343 . 

1073, 1074 

Parti ouvrier socialiste revolutionnaire 
(Allemanist), 291, 318, 321, 326, 
34G 343 

Socialistes independants, 292, 318, 321, 
324 330. 1073 

Alliance communistc, 1073 
Parti socialiste jran^ais (pro-Millerand), 
329, 330 f., 337, 1073 f., 1724 
Parti socialiste de France (anti-Mil - 
lerand), 330 f„ 1073 f., 1724; con¬ 
gresses: Bordeaux (1903), 331; Saint- 
Etienne (1904), 333 
Parti socialiste (S.F.I.O.), 130, 942, 
1022 f., 1274 f., 1401 f., 1533, 1565 f., 
1694, 1698, 1751, 1762; congresses: 
Paris (1905), 334; Chalons (1905), 
335 £•; Limoges (1906), 337; Nancy 
(1907), 337 ; Amiens (1914)* 33^; 
Paris (1915), 545 ; Paris (1916), 546; 
Paris (1918), 656; Paris (1919), 
1009; Strasbourg (1920), 1018; Tours 
(1920), 1018 f., 1022L, 1177; Paris 
(1921), 1178; Marseilles (1924), 

1025 £.; Grenoble (1925), 1179; 

Lyons (1927), 1276; Avignon 

(1933), 1404; Paris (i 933 )» M<M» 
1532; formed by merger of parti 
socialiste jranqais and parti socialiste 
de France (1905), 334, 802; develop¬ 
ment of a Marxist center group, 335; 
electoral victory (1910), 336; attitude 
toward war (1905-1914), 337, 493 f., 
496, 527, 1096 f., 1540; relationship 
to C.G.T., 482 f., 1021, 1178; war 
policy (1914-1918), 502 f., 532, 536, 
544 f., 603, 605, 654, 1099, 1102, 
1104 f.; in war cabinet, 510, 514, 
1099; manifesto of August 1914, 510; 
attitude toward reconstruction of Sec¬ 
ond International, 545; opposes na- 
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tionalistic war aims, 546 f.; and the 
Stockholm conference, 599, 618; 

leaves government, 609; Group of 
Forty, 610, 655 f., 791; answers to 
peace terms questionnaire, 615 f.; 
opposition victory (1918), 656, 1009; 
at Berne conference (1919), 791, 794 * 
1018; and the Internationals, 797, 
800 f., 1017 f., 1024; against the Bloc 
national, 803; opposed to Ruhr occu¬ 
pation, 964; majority turns Commu¬ 
nist, 1019 f., 1401; minority recon¬ 
structs party, 1019; alliance with parti 
radical? 1025!., 1179, 1251, 1275, 
1401 (sec also Delegation des 
gaudies) ; neosocialism, 1396, 1402 f., 
1406, 1531 f.< 1567, 1723 f., 1768; 
and the Stavisky scandal, 1405; cleav¬ 
age between party workers and par¬ 
liamentary group, 1724 

Parti socialiste de Prance (ncosocialist), 
1405, 1724 

Georgia (Transcaucasia), 761, 1141 

Germany: 

Allgcmeiner Deutsche)' Arheiterverein . 
See Universal German Workingmen’s 
Association 

Sozialdemokratische Arheiterpartei (" Ei- 
senacher” 1869-1875): 129, 135, 

256 f., 258 £., 261, 802, 950; (1875— 
1891): 263 f., 270 f., 802, 1066, 1070 

Sozialdemokratische Partei Dcutschlands 
(since 1891), 255, 295 f., 446, 460. 
479, 663 f., 776, 790, 795, 797, 803, 
822 f., 863 f., 912 f„ 942 f., 962 f., 
995, 998, 1024, 1069, 1165 f., 1170, 
1175, 1275, 1301, 1350 f., 1362 f., 
1368, 1424 f., 1442 f., 1466 £., 1474 f., 
1477 f., 1494 f„ 1507 f., 1538, 1546, 
1566, 1609, l68l, I7I4 f., I722> 

1724, 1732 f., 1745* 1747 U 1761 f-, 

1766; congresses: Halle (1890), 297, 
1069; Erfurt (1891), 297, 300, 305, 
468, 1069, 1092; Frankfurt (1894), 
300; Dresden (1903)* 3 ° 7 > 332, 353, 
358 » 3 ^ 3 , 372 , 439 * 489, 963, io 74 ; 
Bremen (1904), 1076; Mannheim 
(1906), 369, 1076, 1079; Jena 

(1913), 1078; Kassel (1920), 845, 
1764; Gdrlitz (1921), 950, 1170; 
Augsburg and Nuremberg (1922), 
950, 954; Heidelberg (1925), 1318, 
1698 f.; Kiel (1927), 1296, 1700; 
Leipzig (1931)) 1393, 1723. Position 
within the International, 283, 353, 
356; adopts program without Las- 
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sallcan terms, 297; rejects dictatorship, 
297; Lassallean tactics, 297; discusses 
agricultural program, 302; essentially 
an urban party, 302, 374 f., 484, 
1297; plurality of votes and scats, 
308; growth forces emphasis on prac¬ 
tical reforms, 308 f.; significance of 
party for members* lives, 309, 315 f.; 
predominance of manual workers in 
membership, 309, 1746; moral caliber 
of party functionaries, 310, 1318, 
1397; auxiliary organizations, 310, 
314 f.; relations to unions, 311 f., 
313 f., 368, 458, 482 f., 810, 95T, 
1020, 1079 f., 1166, 1296, 1371, 

1479 U anticlcricalism, 311, 316, 364, 
823 f., 834, 1289; effective organiza¬ 
tion, 327, 374, 483, 809 f., 822 f., 
1096, 1318, 1491; Marxist center 
group, 335, 509; policy on war and 
peace (before World War I), 338, 
373, 492, 618, 1096; criticized by 
Jaures, 338, 353 f., 1077; on army 
questions, 339; “conservatism” in, 
357, 844, 1398; campaign alliances 
with Center party, 362; electoral de¬ 
feat (1907), 363; electoral victory 
(1912), 365, 372; campaign alliance 
with liberals, 366; handicapped by 
Prussian suffrage law, 366; struggle 
for reform of Prussian suffrage, 368; 
left wing opposes Marxist center, 
371 f.; limitations of party’s labor ap¬ 
peal, 378; war policy (1914-1918), 
502 f., 519 f., 527, 532, 534 f., 545 f., 
549 f-, 554 f-* 602, 615, 654, 656 f., 
663, 667 f., 1098 f., 1104 f., 1393, 
j 538, 1540; declaration of August, 
> 9 M> 508 f.; emergence of antide- 
fensist opposition, 526; issues at stake 
between majority and minority 
(1914-1916), 535; party split, 543 f., 
1104, 1151 f.; and the 1917 revolu¬ 
tions in Russia, 598, 1007; and the 
Stockholm conference, 599, 602 f., 
1116 £.; reply to Stockholm question¬ 
naire, 616, 1118; and the Brest- 
Litovsk treaty, 654, 659, 1124; Prince 
Max enters cabinet, 667 f.; against 
revolution, 672; in Bavaria (1918- 
1924), 676 f., 826 f., 828 f., 860 f., 
935 f-» 9481 969 f*i 1127, 1158 £.; and 
the abdication issue, 680 f.; sends 
“ultimatum” to Prince Max, 683 f.; 
leaves cabinet, 685; obtains control of 
Berlin revolution, 686; in government 
of people’s commissars, 686 f., 814, 
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1152 f.; at Berne conference, 791 f., 
1147; reunification with Independ¬ 
ents, 804 f., 945, 950 f., 995, 1170, 
1319; committed to democracy, 810, 
1307, 1475, 1743 f.; on socialization, 
811; decision against dictatorship, 
813, 1744; followers abhor physical 
force, 815, 818*, in conflict with 
Communists, 817; Noske course or 
capitulation, 820 f., 1153; strongest 
party in National Assembly, 822; in 
“Weimar coalition,” 823!., 1235; 

strongest interest in democratic re¬ 
public. 824, 1000; Wissell-Schmidt 
conflict, 843 f.; and German disarma¬ 
ment, 851 f.; and the Kapp putsch. 
855 f-; decline of socialist power, 
862 f.; loss in 1920 elections, 863; 
early “toleration” policies, 863, 990, 
1251, 1282; and coalition with Ger¬ 
man People’s party, 863, 922, 937 f., 
94*5 i., 973, 1317, 1358 f., 1371, 1401; 
united front with Communists? 920, 
( ) 52 , 967, 975 1449 (■> 1476 , 

150.3 f., 1729; in Prussian govern¬ 
ment, 921, 937 f., 999 f., 1006, 1282, 
1289, 1298, 1316 f., 1387, 1442 f., 
1446 £., 1736; supports fulfillment 
policy, 925, 939; enters Wirth cabi¬ 
net, 926; leaves federal cabinet 
(1922), 947; influence in the Wirth 
period, 947 f.; Sicker hcits-Abtcilungcn 
in Munich, 949, 971, 980, 986, 
1170 f.; and the Ruhr occupation, 
958 f., 969, 1172; power overrated 
by public opinion, 960 f.; in Strcse- 
mann cabinet, 972, 978; policies in 
Saxony and Thuringia (1923). 880, 
975 f., 1173; loss of influence through 

1923 events, 978 f.; defeat in 1924 
May elections, 995, 1175; recovery at 

1924 December elections, 997; in 
opposition, with inhibitions (1925- 
1928), 998 f.; and the presidential 
elections (1925), 1002; subject to 
defamation through business scandals, 
1005 f., 1366; and the 1905 revolu¬ 
tion in Russia, 1078; votes for Ver¬ 
sailles treaty, 1155; membership 
(1922), 1170; and German foreign 
policy (1924-1932), 1280 f., 1316; 
and the expropriation of dynasties, 
1281; opposed to secret armament 
agreements with Russia, 1285 f.; right 
and left wings, 1287 f., 1372, 1394 f*> 
1698; relations with Reichswehr, 
1290 f., 1426; supports arbitration of 
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labor disputes, 1296; and federalism 
in the Weimar Republic, 1297, 1719; 
for monopoly control, 1303 f.; elec¬ 
toral victory (1928), 1316; in con¬ 
troversy over armored cruiser (1928), 
1319 f.; and the Osthilje, 1369, 1437, 
1715; defends unemployment in¬ 
surance, 1370 f., 1480; against Pru¬ 
ning, 1374 f.; in 1930 elections, 1379; 
“tolerates” Briining, 1380 f., 1392 f., 
1401, 1428, 1442, 1444, 1453, 1494, 
1729; entry into Briining cabinet? 

1385; “physician and heir to capital¬ 
ism,” 1396; toleration policy loosens 
party’s coherence, 1396; rebirth after 
Hitler’s fall, 1397, 1528, 1762; armi¬ 
stice with the Communists? 1405 f., 
1449, I 5°2, 1735 , 1757; and Hinden- 
burg’s reelection, 1427!., 1730, 1758; 
loss at Prussian election (1932), 1430; 
for agricultural settlement, 1437 f., 

1486 f.; does not offer resistance to 
rape of Prussia, 1450 f., 1757; in 
1932 (July) elections, 1454; and 
Schleicher, 1465!., 1479 f., 1484, 

1488, 1745; in 1932 (November) 
elections, 1468; and Papen’s failure, 
1478; called “Social Fascists” by 
Communists, 1492, 1495, 1498, 1714, 
1752; lack of boldness in relations 
with Communists, 1504; refuses to 
call general strike against Hitler’s 
appointment, 1504 f., 1513; news¬ 
papers suppressed, 1512, 1515, 1795; 
Social Democrats in concentration 
camps, 1515; strength in 1933 
(March) elections, 1515; party morale 
declines, 1516, 1528 f., 1759; should 
leaders go into exile? 1516 f.; arrests 
of leaders and functionaries, 1520, 
1522 f., 1760; against enabling law, 
1521; underground in Nazi Germany, 
1523, 1528, 1759, 1761 f.; seizure of 
party property, 1527; legal organiza¬ 
tion becomes handicap, 1528, 1530; 
Wiirttemberg organization first to 
disintegrate, 1528 f.; relations with 
Second International (1933), 1529, 
1531 f., 1762; approves Hitler’s for¬ 
eign policy declaration, 1529 f„ 1762; 
transfers headquarters to Prague, 
1530; split Lobe-Weis, 1530 f., 
1761 £.; officially suppressed, 1531, 
1762; women’s conference (1925), 
1698 

Sozialdenio^ rati sc h c Arbcits^emcin- 
schajt, 543 
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Socialist parties ( continued) 

Unabdngige Sozialdemokratische Partei 
Deutschlands (U.S.P.D.), 544, 558, 
613, 663, 676, 683, 763, 794, 813, 
815 f., 822 f., 826, 843, 849 f., 863, 
915 f., 921, 926, 932, 934, 936, 938, 
942, 945, 1079 f., 1129, 1147, 1151 f., 
1154, 1156, 1157, 1165, 1170, 1286 f., 
1288 f., 1310, 1698, 1744; congresses: 
Gotha (1917), 1104; Leipzig (1919)* 
1168; Halle (1920), 913 f., 944 f- 
1170; Gera (1922), 950; and the 
1917 revolutions in Russia, 599; and 
the Stockholm conference, 604, 611; 
reply to Stockholm questionnaire, 
618; in January strike (1918), 658; 
votes against Brest-Litovsk treaty, 659; 
hesitant about revolution, 672; action 
in Bavaria, 677, 1154; in Berlin revo¬ 
lution, 686 f., 1128; in government of 
people’s commissars, 687 f., 814, 

1152 international affiliation, 797, 
801, 950, 1018, 1024; merger with 
majority socialists, 804, 938, 945, 
950 995, 1168, 1319; on socializa¬ 

tion, 811; leaves Council of People’s 
Commissars, 816 f., 1744; poor show¬ 
ing at polls (1919), 822, 826; in¬ 
efficient organization, 822; in Work¬ 
ers' and Soldiers' Councils, 837 f.; 
and the Lapp putsch, 856 fgain 
through 1920 elections, 863, 913; 
split (1920), 913 f., 950, 1165, 1170; 
rump party absorbs Levy group, 916; 
overrates good will of victors, 925; 
supports Wirth, 939, 949; small 
splinter group refuses merger with 
S.P.D., 951; votes for Versailles treaty, 
1155 

Great Britain: 

British Labour party, 8, 126, 264, 489, 
493* 79 1 * 794* 797* 800, 803, 804, 
942, 1007, 1053, 1079, 1288, 1328, 
1396, 1723; congresses: Manchester 
(1917), 601; Nottingham (1918), 

1116, 1117; London (1924), 1171; 
relations with unions, 311, 370, 458, 
482 f., 1296; gradualism of, 358; war 
policy, 502 f., 516 f., 532, 605 f., 654, 
1540; and the Stockholm conference, 
599, 604, 617; opposed to French 
Ruhr occupation, 964; and free trade, 
1306 

Independent Labour party, 494, 526, 
530. 531* 540* 545* 610, 797, 801, 
1024, 1x02, 1115, 1137, 1x48, 1288, 
1310, 1393, 1698, 1720 


Greece, 794 

Hungary, 656, 694, 825, 1228 

Ireland, 794 

Italy: 

Partito operaio Milanese (later italiano), 

3.385.387 

Partito socialista dei lahoratori italiani 
(later Partito socialista italiano ), 
385 f., 460, 797, 866, 874 f., 88x f., 
889, 906, 942, 1159, 1246, 1535, 
1690 f.; congresses: Genoa (1892), 
38s; Irnola (1902), 386; Bologna 
(1904), 386; Milan (1910), 1081; 
Reggio Emilia (1912), 390, 1081; 
Ancona (1914), 1082; Bologna 

(1919), 885; Leghorn (1921), 886; 
Rome (1922), 900. Rural support, 
375* 387, 872, 879; radicalized by 
repression, 385; turns to gradualism, 
386; fears dissensions over ministerial- 
ism, 386; revolutionary syndicalists 
leave party, 388; internal conflicts, 
388; electoral victory (1913), 390; 
war policy (1914-1918), 505, 521 f., 
5 2 7 f*» 53 *. 53 <>* 537 * 605; manifesto 
(September, 1914), 523; Lugano con¬ 
ference with Swiss socialists, 523, 
527; and the Second and Third In¬ 
ternationals, 791, 800, 804, 866; elec¬ 
toral victories (1919), 866, 877; so¬ 
cialist neutralists versus socialist inter¬ 
ventionists, 867; loses north-eastern 
strongholds to Fascism, 882 f.; elec¬ 
tions of 1921 and relations with Gio- 
litti, 884, 1161; divisions within 

(1919-1922), 885 f.; rejects twenty- 
one points, 886, 915; and the problem 
of an anti-Fascist alliance, 886 f., 888, 
893 f., 896, 1161 L, 1163; pacification 
agreement with Fascists, 887 f., 900, 
1162; National Council condemns all 
collaboration with other parties, 896; 
retaliation against Fascists, 899 f.; ex¬ 
pulsion of Turati reformists, 900; in 
“Aventine” withdrawal, 1248, 1250; 
and the post-Matteotti coalition prob¬ 
lem, 1250 f. 

Partito socialista unitario (Turati), 1x63, 
1248, 1250 f., 1256 f., 1689 f- 
Unione riformista (later Untone socia¬ 
lista italiana; Bissolati), 390, 523, 791, 
866, 1162L, 1689 
Latvia, 417, 431 

Lithuania, 417, 428, 431, 1084, 1087 
Netherlands, 516, 531, 569, 599, 607, 794, 
797, 1005, 1021, 1100 
Norway, 536, 794, 1021, 1724 
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Palestine (Poale Zion), 1165 
Poland, 333, 417, 428, 431, 1087 
Rumania, 791 
Russia: 

Jewish Bund. See Bund 

"Maximalists,” 420 

Narodniki, 399, 402, 415, 417, 422, 
757, 1086; reaction to industrializa¬ 
tion, 410 

Narodnye Sotsialisty (Popular Social¬ 
ists), 420 

Russian Social Democratic Labor party, 
37i. 42i, 537i 579» 1084; congresses: 
Minsk (1898), 416; Brussels (1903, 
transferred to London), 423, 426, 
1086; Stockholm (1906), 431, 1086, 
1087; London (1907), 433, 1087; 
formed, 416; autonomy for national 
minorities, 416 f.; rivalry with Social 
Revolutionaries, 417; split between 
Mensheviks and Bolsheviks, 424 f.; 
dissensions on strategy in 1903 revo¬ 
lution, 428 f.; decision to stage social 
revolution (November, 1905), 430; 
permanent split, 435 

Bolsheviks, 136, 371, 424 f., 430 f., 530, 
57s, 579, 614, 634, 649 f., 715, 810, 
1087, 1101, 1132 f., 1152, 1162, 

1542, 1681, 1687, 1756; opposed to 
soviets in 1905, 430; fail to conquer 
labor organizations (1912-1917), 
435; war policy (1914-1917), 517 f-» 
527 L, 536 f., 564, 598 f., 613 f., 
1108 f1112; opposition to Pro¬ 
visional Government, 567, 571 f., 

583; on nationality questions, 569, 
1679; exiles, return to Russia with 
German help, 577; and the March 
revolution, 577 f.; demand all power 
for soviets, 579, 583, 584, 815; agrar¬ 
ian policy, 582, 583, 812; in soviets 
(March-Novcmbcr 1917), 583, 592, 
641, 1115; abortive rising (July 

1917), 584 f-, 612, 620, 916 f.; bene¬ 
fited by Kornilov revolt, 590; in 
Democratic Conference, 590; decide 
in favor of insurrection (October 
1917), 593J last moves before seizure 
of power, 593, 614, 1115; seizure of 
power, 596 f., 599, 782 f., 1229; op¬ 
posed to Stockholm conference, 611, 
1570; propaganda among German 
troops, 628, 632, 661; dissension on 
Brest-Litovsk treaty, 631 f., 651; in 
Ukraine, 632; hopes for German 
revolution, 633; and Left Social 
Revolutionaries, 641, 645; and Con- 
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stituent Assembly, 644 f.; break with 
the concept of the Great Left, 646 f.; 
regarded as German agents by Allies, 
708; less deterministic than Marx, 
764, 917. See also Lenin; for period 
after March, 1918, see Communist 
party, Russia 

Mensheviks, 42 f., 430 f., 516 f., 539, 
579, 649, 719, 809, 914, 1086 f., 
1111, 1123, 1136, 1137, 1139, 1141, 
1162, 1185, 1229, 1232, 1234, 1340, 
1422, 1687; not reformist in West¬ 
ern sense, 425; support St. Petersburg 
Soviet (1905), 430; agrarian pro¬ 
gram, 432; debate retention of illegal 
apparatus, 434; war policy, 516 f., 
599 L, 601, lino, 1108, 1112; in 
soviets (March-Novcmbcr, 1917), 566 
f., 579, 582, 592, 612, 641, 815, 
1116; attitude toward Stockholm, 
611; after November revolution, 742, 
7^t. 775. 778, 801, 1682; in Georgia, 
761 f., 1190 f., 1679 

Social Revolutionary party, 399, 418, 
634, 649, 719, 757, 801, 809, 1084 f., 
1100, 1123. 1136, 1136 L, 1139 f., 
1728; first congress (1905), adopts 
program, 417; second congress 
(1907), 420; declined (1907-1914), 
420; war policy, 516, 599, 601, 
1108; in soviets (March-November, 
1917), 566, 579, 582, 592, 612, 634, 
641, 815; split (1917). 641, 645; 
opposition to Kolchak, 728, 742; 
treatment in Soviet Russia, 728, 1149, 
1682; Left Social Revolutionaries, 
641, 645, 652, 712, 725, 1121, 1124, 
1133; Right Social Revolutionaries, 
643, 709, 718, 726 

Trudovaia Partita (Labor party), 420, 
518, uoo 
Serbia, 519, 791 
Spain, 794 f. 

Sweden: 

Socialdem0\ratis\a Arbetarpartiet, 333, 
437 f., 489, 531, 536, 797, 1088 f., 
1537 f., 1567. 1724; congresses: 

(1889), 437; (1891), 438; (1911)* 
443; (1914), 443, 1540; relations to 
unions, 437, 438, 483, 1021; early 
German influence, 438; programs: 
(1897), 139; (1907), 139; (1920), 
1541, 1764; founds youth organiza¬ 
tion (Sodaldemokyatis^a Ungdoms- 
forbundet), 440; and agrarian prob¬ 
lems, 442, 1539, 1542, 1544 f., 1546, 
1765, 1766; opposes military appro* 
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priations (1914), 443; and Stock¬ 
holm conference, 60 0, 607, 1538; and 
Berne conference, 791, 794; attitude 
toward Germany , 1538; forms coali¬ 
tion with Liberals, 1559; and wartime 
regulations, 1539 f.; and national de¬ 
fense, 1540; setes up purely socialist 
government under Branting, 1541; 
Branting falls, 1542 f.; second and 
third socialist minority cabinets, 1543 
f.; in opposition, 1544; resumes cabi¬ 
net leadership, 1544, 1546; against 
law on collective wage agreements, 
1545; understanding with Farmers’ 
party, 1546 f., 1765; agrees to agri¬ 
cultural price maintenance, 1546 f., 
1766; adopts policy of deficit financ¬ 
ing, 1549 f., 1567; conceives govern¬ 
ment as economic pacesetter, 1550 f.; 
for control rather than abolition of 
private enterprise, 1552, 1766 f.; suc¬ 
cesses and renewed alliance with 
Farmers’ party, 1552; world-wide 
significance of Swedish socialist suc¬ 
cess, 1553 

Socialdcmogratiska Vdnsterpartict, 1540, 
1544 

Svcnskja Socialistiska Partiet, 1764 
Switzerland, 333, 523, 526, 527, 531, 577 . 

79 i. 797. 801 
Ukraine, 1084 
United States: 

Socialist party, 130, 483, 531, 540, 540, 
607, 791, 1101, 1116, 1533 

Socialist Labor party, 604, infif. 

Socialist youth movement. See Youth move¬ 
ment 

Socialists as cabinet ministers in “Capitalist” 
states (“ministcrialism”), 81 f., 323 
f., 332 f., 356, 359, 667, 1396; opin¬ 
ions and controversies: at French so¬ 
cialist congress (1899), 326; at In¬ 
ternational Socialist Congress (Paris, 
1900). 329; at French socialist con¬ 
gress (Paris, 1900), 329; at Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Congress (Amster¬ 
dam, 1904), 332 f.; at Dresden So¬ 
cial Democratic Congress, 359; 
among Italian socialists, 387, 894 f., 
900, 1163; among Swedish socialists, 
443 . 1539; among Danish socialists, 
448 f.; among Belgian socialists, 477, 
1093 f., 1561, 1566; during World 
War I, 514 f., 538, 559; in Russia 
after March revolution, 568, mo; 
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in France (after 1921), 1025 f., 1178, 
1275, 1401 f., 1724 

Socialists, cooperation with liberals. See Lib¬ 
erals 

Socialization, 264, 287, 289, 621, 636, 721, 
811, 814, 823 f., 843 f., 845 f., 868,* 
1085, 1112, 1157, 1302/., 1402, 
1542, 1545, 1597. 1 636, 1658, 1660, 
1764 f., 1783 f. 

Societe ties Saisons, 103 
Soil, ownership of. See Land reform 
Soissons, 663 
Somme River, 533 
South Africa, 1078, 1097 
South-Russian Workers’ Union, 1086 
South Tyrol, 865 
Southern Society. See Decembrists 
Southport, Independent Labour party con¬ 
ference (1921), 1137 
Southwest Africa, 363 f. 

Soviets: (March-November, 1917), 566 f., 
575 f-. 579 f-. 592, 603, 815, 1109 f., 
1112L, 1756; under Communist re¬ 
gime, 623, 648, 836, 1229, 1264, 
1618, 1779; in Ukraine, 631; of peas¬ 
ant in colonial countries, 807 f.; peas¬ 
ant representation in, 840, 1121, 1147; 
in member republics of USSR, 1677; 
nonpartisan members in, 1684. For 
Germany and Hungary: see individ¬ 
ual countries 

All-Russian Congress of Peasant Deputies 
(May, 1917), 634, 1113; (January, 
1918), 643, 646, 1112 

All-Russian Soviet Congresses of Workers* 
and Soldiers* Deputies, 597, 1156; 
first congress (June, 1917), 567, 583, 
589, 604, 607, 1117; second congress 
(November, 1917), 595, 596 640, 

643, 1115, 1135; “decree on peace,” 
625; “decree on land,” 634, 644 f., 

1121; and Constituent Assembly, 
640 f.; third congress (1918), 643, 
646, 771, 1112, 1187; eighth congress 
(1920), 774, 1143 

St. Petersburg Soviet of Workers' Deputies 
(1905). 430, 575 

Soviet Central Executive Committee, 640, 
643, 645, 652 

Soviet of People’s Commissars, 597, 640, 
652, 719, 782, 1156, 1268 

Soviet institutions, decree of supremacy of, 

643 

Der Sozicddemo\rat (founded by Schwei¬ 
tzer), 251; illegal paper under anti¬ 
socialist law, 273 f., 299, 302 
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Spa, 664, 679, 682; conference of (1921), 

92$, 925. 1167 

Spain, 125, 880, 1048, 1063, 1107, 1112, 
1219, 1252, 1254, 127?, 1412, 1534. 
1763 

Spandau, 978, 982, 984, 1283 
Spartacus (letters and organization), 536 f., 
665, 686, 817, 966, 1102, 1129 
Spcncian Philanthropists, 30 
Staatsnotstand, 1471, 1476, 1482, 1488, 1742 
“Stab in the back" myth, 668, 671, 1126 
Stabilization of currencies, 984, 989 f., 993, 
996, 998, 1003 f., 1174, 1274, 1303, 
1361, 1467 

Stahlhelm, 1366, 1386 f., 1451, 1519 f., 
I 74 <>, 1757 * *760 
Stalingrad, 716, 735 
Standard Oil Companies, 1596 
Standardization, 43, 1033 
Standstill agreement, 1385, 1719 
State, contract theory of, 1475 
State, corporate (state of estates, Standestaat ), 
836, 908, 1260 f., 1270, 1410 f., 1527, 
1692, 1724 

Slate, functions of in twentieth century, 
1574 f. 

State, philosophy of, 118, 295, 334, 453, 647, 
1012, 1022; Utopian, 45; Proudhon’s, 
67, 340, 1035; Marxist, 121 f., 135, 
169 f., 233, 249, 297. 573 f-. 887, 
1010, 1067, mi, 1309, 1574; Ba¬ 
kunin’s, 122, 340; Lassallcan, 135, 
233, 249, 297; de Paepe’s, 453; Cath¬ 
olic, 467; Lenin’s, 573, 579, 620, 622, 
1110, 1118; Fascist, 910 f.; Guild so¬ 
cialist, 1614, 1778; in French unifica¬ 
tion program (1905), 1074. See also 
Anarchism 
State socialism, 1649 

Status quo peace, 617, 619, 629. See also 
Peace, negotiated 
Stock exchange, 75 

Stockholm, 569, 729, 795, 1113; congress of 
Russian Social Democratic Labor 
party (1906), 431, 1086, 1234, 

1687; founding congress of Social - 
demokratis\a Arbetarpartiet (1889), 
437; Third Zimmerwald conference 
(1917), 611, 614 

Stockholm school of economics, 1548 
Stockholm socialist conference project 
(1917), 562, 581, 599 f., 655* 7°7» 
1097, I10 5 > 11 io, 1116 f M H22,1254, 
1538. 1570; organization committee, 
600 L, 610, 1117 f. t 1124; Russian so¬ 
cialist support, 602; should conference 
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decisions have binding power? 605, 
615; frustrated by Allied governments, 
606 f„ 654, 1008, 1025; opposed by 
Bolsheviks, 611, 790; answers to ques¬ 
tionnaire, 614 f. 

Strasbourg, congress of parti socialise (1920), 
1018; A.I.L.U. conference (1929), 
1752 

Strike, general or mass, against war (see 
War); proposed in Germany to force 
Prussian suffrage reform, 199, 368, 
441, 478, 1080, 1371; approved by 
federation dcs syndicats, 342; concept 
"myth" of, in French labor movement, 
344 > 35 1 » 44L 1075 f., 1077; in Rus¬ 
sia (1905), 368 L, 410, 428, 430, 
478; in Italian syndicalist thought, 
387; in Italy (1914), 390; in South 
Russia (1903), 427; in Sweden, 438 f. f 
440 f., 1088, 1546; in Belgium, 440, 
463 f., 468, 473 f-. 474 1093 f*» 

1560; in Great Britain (1926), 478 f., 
1233, 1235 f., 1249, 1493, 1545; »» 
Germany (1920, against Kapp), 478, 
855 f., 859, 860, 912, 1151, 1166, 
1172, 1459 £.; in Berlin (1919), called 
by Communists, 824; in Italy (1922), 
897 f., 900; in Germany (1921, at¬ 
tempted), 916, 1166; in France 

(1920, attempted), 1014 f.; why none 
in Italy (1924)? 1249 f.; Austria 

(1928), 1314; why none in Germany 
(July, 1932)? M 5 n f-» 1 5 ° 3 » * 736 , 
1757; why none in Germany (Jan¬ 
uary, 1933)? 1504 f.; threat of, in 
Denmark, 1555 

Strikes and lockouts, 312 f.; in British build¬ 
ing trades (1834), 57; Proudhon on, 
64; frequent in late 1860’s, 119; in 
France, in 1860’s, 120, 217; in Bauer- 
Kautsky controversy on ethics, 196; 
renounced by Syndical Chambers in 
post-Commune France, 285; at 
Carmaux mines (1892), 318; in 
France, under Millerand, 327 f.; in 
France (1905-1910 period), 335, 349; 
in program of revolutionary syn¬ 
dicalists, 343; results of, in France 
(1899-1912), 346 in Milan 

(1904). 387; in Russia, 409, 415, 
428, 565, 1108 f.; Lenin on, 422; 
in Lena goldfields (1912), 435; in 
Belgium, 451 £., 460 f., 471 f.; in 
German munitions industries (Jan¬ 
uary, 1918), 658, 676, ioox; against 
shipping supplies to Russian White 
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Strikes and lockouts (continued) 

armies, 753, 1013; in Russia (1921), 
781 f.; in postarmistice Britain, 803; 
in Germany (1919-1920), 849; in 
Italy (1919-1920), 886 £., 878, 881; 
in Germany, railroad strike (1922), 
942; against Ruhr occupation, 937; 
in France (1919-1921), 1013 f., 1177; 
Bakunin on, 1048; in Germany, 
against Cuno, 1172; in Fascist Italy, 
1261; in Germany (1924-1933), 
1294, 1466, 1741, 1753 f.; relief pay¬ 
ments in, 1350, 1543; Communist 
strategy in, 1497 f., 1752 in Den¬ 
mark (1925). 1556; (1936). 1558 

Stuttgart, 855, 1288; International Socialist 
Congress (1907), 338, 493 f., 516 

Styria, 1314 

Subbotniks, 772, 1142 

Submarine war, 551 £., 581, 654, 663, 669, 
673, 1105, 1107 

Suffrage, 72, 162!., 258, 794, 840, 871, 
1067, 1089; France, 41, 79, 84, 87, 
89, 171, 212, 1038; Great Britain, 
54, 76, 84, 89, 115, 126, 1129 £.. 
1155; Germany, 222, 229, 237!., 
242 £., 300, 362, 366 £., 478, 483, 
549, 556, 559 £., 598, 672. 814, 833, 
901, 1065, 1107, 1155 f-, 1373. 1395. 
M75. 1733; Italy, 389 f., 901, 1246; 
Russia, 420, 424, 428, 433, 567, 644, 
648, 1342; Sweden, 438, 440, 1088, 
1541; Denmark, 448 f.; Belgium, 
451 f., 455, 461, 470, 471 f., 474 f., 
1093, 1560f., 1562, 1767; womens, 
472. 833, 1092, 1541, 1561, 1767; 
Baltic area (German plans, 1918), 
629. See also Chartism; Proportional 
representation 

Sukhum, 1226 

Supreme Council of Labor (France). See 
Councils, economic 

Supreme Court (Germany), 1430, 1455, 
1466,1509 f., 1513,1737,1741,1743, 

1748. 1758 

Supreme Labor Court (Reichsarbeitsgericht ), 
1351 

Surplus value, surplus-value rate, 14, 69, 
177 304 . ii 45 > 1342, 1577 U 1606, 

1774, 1781; relative, 180, 1055 f., 
1771 £. 

Susak, 1160 

Sweden, 439 f., 449, 521, 600, 639, 1117, 
H39» 1537 1768 £.; exports and 

imports, 1537, 1764; wartime regula¬ 
tions, 1539 f-* ^764; grain import 
monopoly, 1539; elections and cabinet 
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changes (1920-1924), 1542 £.; agri¬ 
cultural price support, 1546, 1548, 
1765 £.; deficit financing, 1549 £., 
1559, 1569; decrease in unemploy¬ 
ment, 1551; at last a balanced budget, 
1551; elections and cabinet changes 
(1936-1938), 1552; isolationist cle¬ 
ment in recovery policy, 1555; com¬ 
position of lower chamber, 1765. See 
also Labor movement; Socialist par¬ 
ties; Strikes; Cooperatives; Suffrage 
Switzerland, 113, 246, 273, 274, 289, 414. 
422, 517, 521, 527. 569, 575 * 57 h» 
791, 913, 1069, 1098, 1100, mi, 
1115, 1126, 1516. See also Labor 
movement; Socialist parties 
Syndical Chambers (France), 285; Federa¬ 
tion of, 289, 1069 


Tableau economique, 14 
Tadjik Soviet Socialist Republic, 1679 
Tambov province, 781 
Tammcrfors, 431 
Tanganyika, territory, 1078 
Tanncnberg, battle of, 1106 
Tariffs. See Foreign-trade policy 
Tartars, 1713 

Tat circle, 1462L, 1484, 1739 
Taurida palace, 643 f. 

Taurida region, 747, 749 
Taxation, 173 f., 304, 336, 365 £., 372, 823 f., 
832 £., 940, 942, 999, 1169, 1198, 
1203, 1274, 1313, 1315, 1325, 1331 f., 
1350 . 1358 , 1370. 1378 , 1397 . 1457 f*. 
1341 1556, 1559 .1566, 1574, 1665, 

1682 £., 1700, 1714, 1721 f., 1728 
Technology, technological progress, 10, 
143 £., 180, 1583, 1600, 1666, 1771 £.; 
irreversible character of, 148; active 
element in Marxian historical phi¬ 
losophy, 1051 , 

Tcmpelhofcr Feld, 1526 
Ten-hour day. See Factory laws 
Terek, 701, 734 

Terrorism, revolutionary, 273, 406 f., 417 f., 
419* 640 f., 683, 714, 717 f., 740, 
745* 759* 797* 822, 914, 1018 f., 
1122, 1133 f., 1174, 1193, 1210 f., 
1255, 1310, 1336, 1340L,, 1511; 
White, in Russian civil war, 717 
1134, 1139; Fascist and Nazi, 881, 
891, 897, 909, 1245 f., 1255 f., 1269, 
1514 f. See also Anarchism 
Teutonic Order, 1436 
Thercsienwicsc (Munich), 678 
Thcrmidor, 1037 f., 1203, 1222, 1226, 1340 
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Thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. See Dia- 
lectics 

Third Estate, 159, 202 
“Third Reich,” 1463. See also Nazis; 
Hitler 

Thirty Years’ War, 90 

Thuringia, 915, 967, 976, 990, 1173, 1367 f., 
1430 
Tiflis, 1190 

Time preference, 1525 f., 1785 
Tomsk, 742 

Tories, 240, 247, 646. See also Conservatives 
Totalitarianism, concept, 1259 
Tours, congress of parti socialiste (1920), 
1018 f., 1022 f., 1177 

Trades Union Congress, 371, 458, 516, 610, 
1076, 1117, 1233, 1235, 1492 f., 
1750 {. 

Transbaikal province, 1141 
Transcaucasia, 432, 704, 733, 760 f., 1137, 
1190 f. 

Transcaucasian Socialist Federative Soviet 
Republic, 1191, 1679 

Trans-Siberian railroad, 708 f., 732, 741, 
1134, 1137, 1139 
Transylvania, 693 

Trial-and-error method, 1328, 1632 f., 1643 f. 
Trier (Treves), 99, 969 
Trieste, 865, 876, 878, 1164 
Triple Alliance in British labor, 1014 
Trudoden, 1711 

Trusts (Russia), 1196 £., 1204; (United 
States), 1574, 1611. See also Monop¬ 
oly 

Truth, concept of, 151, 189 f., 192, 306, 723, 
1058 f., 1654, 1779 

Tsarism, 273, 391 f., 563 f., 566, 598, 627, 
649 b, 706, 758, 760, 1045, 1146, 
1198, 1524, 1597. 1677, 1681, 1707, 
1715 

Tsaritsyn. See Stalingrad 
Tula, 735, 737 
Turin, 1246 

Turkey, 389, 494, 615, 627, 629, 632, 704, 
729, 749, 762 f., 807, 865, 1097, 
1106, 1130, 1242,1344, 1575 
Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic, 1679 
Tuscany, 1162 

Two-party system, 1312, 1703, 1745 
Tyrol, 1314 


Udine, 1164 

Ufa, 731; state conference at, 725 f. 

Ukraine, 517, 587 f., 630 f., 632, 660 f., 
702 f., 705, 707, 708, 713, 722, 735 k, 
745 f., 749. 781. 808, 1113, 1122, 
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1125, 1130, 1177 £., 1184, 1188 f., 
1200, 1418, 1679 

Underconsumption theory. See Depression 

Unemployment, unemployment insurance, 
unemployment relief, 196 f., 1034, 
1057, 1360 f., 1518, 1533, 1548, 1588, 
1593, 1602, 1607, 1659, 1715 f., 
1718, 1722, 1789; in individual 

countries: Great Britain, 49; France, 
81 f., 213; Denmark, 448, 1554, 1556, 
1558; Germany, 814, 842, 990, 1280, 
1293. 1353 . 1358, 1362 f., 1369 k. 
1378 f., 1395 k, 1436 k, 1451k, 

1458 f., 1480, 1503, 1731, 1733, 1736; 
Belgium, 1093, 1402, 1564, 1566; 
Russia, 1197, 1681, 1709; Sweden, 
1543 k; technological, 69, 177; dis¬ 
ruptive effects on labor organizations, 
898 f. 

Ungdomsforening, 449, 1089 

Union of Russian Social Democrats Abroad, 
415 

Union plan for German unification (1850), 
230 

Union sacree, “civil peace,” Burgfrieden, 
513 (■< 534.538. 676 958,1103, 

1537,1560 {., 1685 

Unitarians. See Socialist parties, Italy 

United front, 801, 952 f., 1023 f., 1492!., 
1503 k, 1512, 1755 f. 

United Nations, 1219 

United Patriotic Societies (Vereinigte Voter - 
liindische Verbdnde), 1366 

United States (including prerevolutionary 
North America), 28, 103, 312, 361, 
583, 613 f., 647. 744. 755. 808, 833, 
852, 866, 870, 938, 983, 1043, 1106, 
1139, 1145, 1168, 1276, 1285, 1293, 
1304 k, 1357.1383.1385. 139 U 1457 . 
1459, 1574. 1612, 1645, 1665, 1686, 
1703, 1706, 1722, 1784; Fourierism 
in, 40, 54; socialist and communist 
colonies in, 40 f., 445; Icarian colonies, 
45 f.; Owenism in, 52 f.; emigrants 
to, 107; Civil War, 107, in, 115, 
M 2 * 375. 1052, 1064, 1132; slavery 
in, 115, 165, 1439; Marxism in, 116, 
130, 482; Marx and Engels on demo¬ 
cratic development in, 133 f., 1052; 
frontier communities in, 157; are there 
classes in? 164; anarchism in, 274, 
341; impact of grain exports on Euro¬ 
pean agriculture, 282, 375, 446; war 
policy (1914-1918), 503, 552 k, 587, 
609, 618 f., 660, 663, 669 k, 673, 
692, 832, 1442; attitude toward Rus¬ 
sian revolution and Stockholm con- 
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United States ( continued) 

fercnce, 580, 606 f. } 655, 1117, 1538; 
relations with Soviet government, 
705» 7<>7i 709 729 *•> 1120; agree¬ 

ment with Japan on intervention in 
Russia, 711, 759 f.; intervention in 
Russia, 718, 727 f., 732, 737, 750, 
752 f., 758 f., 1131 f., 1134^ 11 37 ’ 
1141; isolationism in, 751, 942, 956; 
and Russian famine relief, 788 f., 
1147; policy toward Russia (1919— 
1933), 789, 1140 f.; N.I.R.A. and, 
code authorities, 843, 847; economic 
planning in, 848; and German rep¬ 
arations, 926, 946, 956, 993 f., 1354 f.; 
admiration of successful businessmen, 
960; Teapot Dome affair, 1007; Pro¬ 
gressive party, 1208; Anti-Trust pol¬ 
icies, 1303 f.; Populist movement, 
1305; racism in, 134s; deficit financ¬ 
ing, 1551 f.; Triple A, 1557; New 
Deal, 1567, 1569; chcck-and-balance 
system, 1717; agricultural price sup¬ 
port, 1765. See also Revolution; 
Workingmen’s parties; Labor move¬ 
ment 

Universal German Workingmen’s Association 
{Allgemeiner Deutschcr Arbeitervc- 
rein ), 88 f., 91, 113, 134, 214, 236f., 
241, 245 f., 251 {., 258 f., 262 f., 454, 
802; membership of, 254; Hamburg 
congress (1868), 259 

Universal German Workingmen’s Congress 
(Leipzig 1863), 236 f.; (Berlin, 

1868), 259 

University of the Peoples of the East, 1679 
Ural mountains, 705, 708, 725 f., 769, 1135 
Urbanization, 96, 409, 622, 1701 
Usines rouges, 1568, 1768 
Utilitarianism, 70 
Utility. See Value; Marginal utility 
Utopians, 7 f., 30 f., 67, 70, 78, ioo, 102 f„ 
205, 290, 339, 395 U 445 . 450 f., 
764, 1031 f., 1043, 1077, 1602 f., 
1640, 1778 

Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, 1679 


Value and value theory, 14, 102, 182, 378, 
1145, 1606, 1619 f., 1781; iabor 
theory of value, 49, 176L, 182 f., 
402, 1034, 1053 f., 1592, 1599, 1610, 
1620, 1641, 1706, 1771, 1777 f., 
1786 f.; value in socialist and com¬ 
munist societies, 1059, 1603, 1605, 
1636 £-, 1778. See also Prices; Mar¬ 
ginal utility 
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Vaterldndischer Untcrricht, 663, 1125 

Vaterlandspartei, 1157 

Vendee, 76 

Venetia, 229 

Venstre. See Liberalism 

Verdun, 551 

Verein jiir Sozialpolitik, 250, 279 
Vereinigte Industrieunternehmungen A.G., 
1301 

Vereinigte Stahlwerkc, 1461 
Verkhne-Udinsk, 1141 
Vcrnunftrepubli^aner , 820, 853, 1000, T003 
Versailles, treaty of, 831 f., 850, 859, 864, 
924, 934, 943, 946, 949, 955 * 956 f., 
<>65, 974, 976, 981, 99?, 1026, 1126, 
1154, 1158, 1282 f., 1319, 1361, 
M66, I3Q*;. 1 soi f. t 1528 f., 1690, 
1718 
Vichy, 1177 

Vidoni agreement, 1261 
Vienna. 286, 436, 494 f., 519, 631, 658, 665, 
697, 801, 930, 1152, 1159, 1312, 
1359; German-Austrian socialist con¬ 
ference (1915), 531 f.; municipal 

policies, 1313, 1315, 1700; riots 

(1927), 1314; International Socialist 
Congress (1931), 1393, 1723; civil 
war (1934)* 1534 
Villers-Cotterets, 663 
Vistula, 1284 
Vittorio Vcncto, 865 

Vladivostok, 705, 708, 710, 742 f., 758 f„ 
808, 1132, 1141 

Volga, 705, 709, 712, 713, 724 f., 731, 746, 
781, 1132 

Volga Germans, 1713 

Volksatisschuss zur raschen Nieder\dmp]ung 
Englands, 553, 1107 
Volksbiihne, 316 

Volks Conservative, 1374 f., 1379, 1389, 1433, 
1454 

V ol\smarine-Division, 815, 824, 1153 
Vologda, 709, 750 
Vooruit, 458 
Vorkuta, 1671 


Wages, wage theory, 990, 1057, 1091, 1295, 
1313.1349 f; I 37 i» 1380,1397,1434, 
1458,1558,1589 f., 1605,1631,1710, 
1722, 1738, 1771, 1773, 1776 £., 
1782, 1788; Iron Law of, Marx’s ver¬ 
sion, 177, 181, 1054 f., 1592; Las- 
salle’s version, 239 f., 259, 1054, 
1592; rise through capital accumula¬ 
tion, 176; "political wage,” 1296, 
1559 
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Walloons, 456, 462, 465 533, 1768 

Wall Street, 1349 

Wandervogel. See Youth movement 
War, International Socialist Congresses on: 
Lausanne (1867), 118; Brussels 

(1868), 123, 1047; Brussels (1891), 
491 f.; Zurich (1893), 338, 49 *; Paris 
(1900), 492 Stuttgart (1907), 338, 
493; Copenhagen (1910), 493; Basle 
(1912), 494; Paris (1933). 1535 - 
Causes of, 142, 261 £., 492, 1218; 
Parti socialiste (S.F.I.O.) on, 337 f., 
493. 495 f-» 506; general strike 

against, 337 f., 492 f., 496 f., 612 f., 
1096, 1764; “gravedigger of capitalist 
society,” 373, 1070; danger of anil 
the policy of German socialists, 373, 
493, 505 £.; “of liberation,” 1535, 
1763; war budgets, see Army, appro 
priations for. See also World Wars; in¬ 
dividual wars under countries 
War crimes, 831, 923 f., 1154, 1685, 1759 
War Industries committees, 517, 1108 
Warlords, 1237 f. 

Warsaw, 749, 1016 f., 1192, 1284 
Washington, 708, 926, 1443; Washington 
Conference (1921-1922), 760, 1154 
Weavers’ grievances, 91, 246 
Wedding, 1363, 1698 
Wehrverbdnde. See Germany 
Weimar, 1473 f.; National Assembly con¬ 
vened (February, 1919), 823 
Weimar Republic. See Germany 
Welfare economics, 1652, 1788 
Welfare policies, municipal, 1297, 1313, 
1315 f., 1350, 1389, 1446 
Welfare state, 1445 f., 1459 £., 1575, 1734 f. 
Wesel, 858 

Westphalia, 93, 856, 1098, 1388, 1695 
Whigs, 78, 240, 646 

White Armies, 635, 653, 702 f., 706, 719, 
722 f., 755 f-. 808, 1134 f., 1139 f-> 
1149, 1215, 1712, 1728; disunity in, 
725 f., 740, 744, 757 f- 1184; vic¬ 
tories and final defeat (1919-1920), 
731 f., 783, 1146; against aspirations 
of national minorities and border 
states, 733, 735 f- 74 °. 745 . 747 . 
752 f., 761, 808 

“White-blue” and “black-white-red” in Ba¬ 
varia, 860, 928, 934, 945, 948, 969 f., 
971 f., 980, 983, 985 f., 1002, 1158 
White Ruthenia, 1677 
Wiesbaden agreement, 938 f. 

Winter Palace, 427 f., 596 
Wirtschaftsdem okratie, 1094 f. 
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